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[A  RsQUBflT  TO  OuB  RsADBBS:  We  desire  to  give  in  a  future  number  of  The  HoMiufiTio 
Retibw  different  types  of  modem  church  architecture,  and  also  of  model  Sunday-school 
rooms— the  price  of  these  structures  to  range  from  $5,000  to  $100,000. 

Will  pastors  and  laymen  reading  this  notice  kindly  send  us  photographs  of  their  church 
building,  provided  it  is  in  their  Judgment  of  an  ideal  character  or  nearly  so,  with  any  partio- 
ulais  they  may  have?    The  photographs  will  be  returned.]. 


Ths  issues  that  now  divide  the  yari- 
008  sects  of  Christendom  are  many  of 
them  traditional,  aoademic,  and  artifi- 
daL  A  chasm  of  separation  deeper 
tiian  any  of  these  exists,  and  in  a 
wholly  natural  way  cleaves  the  church 
at  its  center.  This  is  the  line  of  divi- 
sion marked  out  in  the  title  of  Saba- 
tier's  masterly  book,  "  The  Religions  of 
Authority  and  the  Religion  of  the 
Spirit-''  These  two  religious  ideas  for 
the  present  are  antithetical,  and  along 
the  lines  of  them  the  diversity  in  the 
two  constantly  conflicting  wings  of  the 
church  is  drawn.  Most  of  the  friction 
and  trouble  in  the  local  churches,  inside 
denominations,  and  more  or  less  between 
denominations,  arises  from  and  centers 
around  these  ideas  as  they  work  out  in 
the  religious  beliefs  and  practises  of 
Christendom. 

On  the  one  side  of  this  line  the  tra- 
ditionalist remains  entrenched,  insistent 
on  old  terminologies,  ancient  creeds,  in- 
Mlible  Scriptures,  and  on  some  consti- 
tated  governing  authority  competent  to 


arbitrate  the  creed  and  the  ceremonial. 
Something  fixed  from  a  more  or  less  re- 
mote past;  with  some  a  form  of  author- 
itative church  government;  with  others 
an  established  symbol  of  faith;  with 
yet  others  an  infallible  Bible  and  a 
closed  canon  fixing  the  limits,  both  ad 
quern  and  a  quo,  of  doctrine  or  polity, 
or  both — these  are  the  marks  of  those 
who  live  in  and  advocate  a  religion  of 
authority.  In  every  Protestant  sect 
one  may  find  evidences  of  reactions,  all 
the  time  at  work,  toward  these  symbols 
of  authority.  They  include  the  vehe- 
ment defense  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession by  Presbyterians,  with  such  ac- 
tion as  expelled  Professor  Briggs.  The 
long  fight  at  Andover  Seminary  was  on 
one  side  a  defense  of  an  ancient  com- 
pact and  a  protest  against  its  liberal 
construction.  The  reversion  toward 
Rome  of  a  high-church  wing  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  a  part 
of  the  same  tendency.  The  recurrent 
assumption  with  all  l^is  class  of  Chris- 
tians is  that  we  need  and  must  have 
some    authority,     instituted,     visible) 
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stated  in  words,  inoamate  in  office,  set 
up  in  the  world  to  be  seen  or  listened 
to,  to  which  the  soul  can  refer  itself  for 
a  final  arbitrament  of  its  spiritual  affairs. 

The  other  side  of  the  great  division 
of  Christendom  represents  a  different 
principle.  It  is,  from  one  aspect,  indi- 
vidualism; from  another,  it  has  well 
been  called ''  the  religion  of  the  Spirit." 
In  all  past  history  it  has  suffered  the 
reproach  of  its  extremes  and  vagaries; 
it  has  had  its  illuminati  and  its  mys- 
teries, and  it  unquestionably  involves 
constant  liability  to  those  perils  that 
attend  every  movement  of  an  unguarded 
child  straying  at  will  among  all  the  pit- 
falls of  the  world.  But  its  advocates 
usually  feel  sure  that  the  principle  is 
worth  all  the  risk.  They  hold  it  better 
for  a  soul  to  misgovern  itself  than  to  be 
governed,  no  matter  how  safely,  by  a 
priest,  a  pope,  a  bishop,  a  book,  or  a 
creed.  They  advocate  that  the  only 
way  for  a  man  to  please  Ood  is  by  an 
obedience  that  is  immediate  and  per- 
sonal to  the  will  of  Ood;  and,  as  a  cor- 
ollary of  this,  they  proclaim  that  God 
is  able  to  reveal  His  will,  and  has  re- 
vealed it  to  every  man  for  himself. 
Greeds,  books,  ceremonials,  traditions, 
all^the  wisdom  of  the  past  and  all  its 
errors,  priests,  bishops — ^these,  with  re- 
ligious authority  of  all  kinds,  simply  as 
authority,  are  rejected.  The  claim  is 
made  for  the  soul  as  the  final  arbiter  of 
every  creed,  of  every  tradition,  of  the 
Bible  itself.  The  seat  of  all  authority, 
in  the  extreme  logic  of  this  position,  is 
the  soul  itself. 

If  there  is  any  real  battle-ground  be-- 
tween  religious  forces,  it  lies  between 
these  two  wings  of  the  church.  Before 
the  chasm  gets  any  deeper,  certain  fore- 
words to  each  of  these  more  or  less  hos- 
tile camps  ought  to  be  heeded.  The 
defenders  of  authority  on  the  one  side 
possibly  have  not  always  been  clear  from 


the  charge  of  aspersiug  the  morals  and 
motives  of  their  brethren  of  the  other 
tendency.  It  ought  to  be  conceded  at 
once  that  this  contention  on  both  sides 
is  sincere,  and  that  the  advocates  for  the 
most  part  are  actuated  by  the  highest 
Ghristian  intents.  There  was  never  a 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  church 
when  it  has  been  more  important  than 
now  for  men  to  understand  one  anoth- 
er. "Put  yourself  in  his  place." 
Doubtless  the  alarm  that  is  sounded  at 
the  seeming  danger  that  confronts  the 
"  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  "  is 
perfectly  sincere.  It  is  not  easy  for 
men  grounded  in  the  metaphysics  of  a 
system  that  reaches  back  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  is  rooted  in  all  the  modes 
of  their  thinking,  to  understand  how 
other  men  can  cast  it  all  away,  and 
think  in  new  terms,  to  new  results. 
But  if  one  were  to  observe  closely  the 
Ghristian  earnestness  of  these  apparent 
iconoclasts,  and  note  how  much  more 
valuable  seems  to  them  the  forms  of 
truth  they  are  building  in  place  of  those 
they  have  abandoned,  and  who  declare 
that  their  work  is  not  only  no  loss  to 
faith  but  great  gain,  while  the  conserv- 
ative would  not  believe  this  he  would 
at  least  understand  and  respect  the  men 
who  do  believe  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  line  an  even 
stronger  cautionary  word  may  be  needed. 
These  new  positions  and  assertions  are 
all  of  them  still  on  trial.  The  processes 
pursued  are  thus  far  largely  experimen- 
tal. 2^0  one,  for  example,  would  feel 
as  confident  of  the  composite  nature  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  he  may  that  we  have 
the  right  to  find  out  whether  it  is  com- 
posite or  not.  A  considerable  occasion 
of  bitterness  is  to  be  found  in  a  some- 
what contemptuous  assumption  that 
things  are  true  because  we  come  to  them 
by  the  new  methods.  The  presump- 
tion is  always  the  other  way.  And 
there  is  a  further  cause  of  friction  in 
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the  tendency  to  suspect  or  discard  a 
troth  because  it  has  been  used  in  the 
past  as  if  it  were  merely  an  authority. 
The  task  that  these  men  professedly  set 
to  themselves  is  to  discriminate  between 
t  truth  that  has  been  used  in  connection 
with  some  cramping  system  and  the 
same  truth  standing  in  its  own  values 
alone.  Have  they  not  sometimes  suf- 
fered truth  to  slip  out  of  sight  through 
prejudice  against  the  authority  with 
which  it  has  been  joined?  In  the  inter- 
ests of  a  real  unity  of  faith.  Christian 
men  should  welcome  every  development 
Uiat  tends  to  eliminate  the  older  causes 
of  division  in  the  church  and  to  bring 
out  more  clearly  the  real  line  of  cleav- 
age. The  important  need  of  the  situa- 
tion, meanwhile,  is  such  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  two  camps 
^os  alined  as  will  reduce  the  contro- 
rersy  to  a  discussion  of  the  real  merits 
of  authority.  What  is  the  nature  and 
form  of  that  authority  that  Jesus  used 
and  taught?  What  are  the  safe  limits 
of  individual  belief,  in  which  authority 
is  ultimately  lodged  in  the  soul  itself? 
From  the  conflicts  at  the  outpost  over 
eTolution,  higher  criticism,  and  like 
questions,  we  must  find  ourselves  sooner 
or  later  advancing  to  the  discussion  of 
these  greater  questions. 


Thk  theological  controversy  which 
has  for  sometime  agitated  the  Anglican 
Church,  especially  concerning  the  Atha- 
oasian  creed,  has  given  rise  to  an  appeal 
iot  larger  freedom  of  inquiry,  signed  by 
nearly  a  hundred  clergymen,  including 
some  prominent  men.  They  object  to 
an  apparent  tendency  to  shut  down  the 
questions  raised  by  critical  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  commit  the 
church  to  "non-critical  views."  They 
would  ''combine  an  earnest  faith  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  as  earnest  an 
effort  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
theae  problems."  They  ask,  therefore, 
an    "  aathoritative    encouragement   to 


face  the  critical  problems  of  the  New 
Testament  with  entire  candor,  rever- 
ence for  God  and  His  truth,  and  loyalty 
to  the  church  of  Christ."  Meanwhile, 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  has  decided  to  suspend  the 
question  of  modifying  the  creed  until 
1908,  in  order  to  obtain  the  united 
opinion  of  the  pan- Anglican  body. 
Among  the  free  churches  of  England 
an  unprecedented  event  has  occurred  in 
the  calUng  of  a  liberal  Congregationalist 
and  a  conservative  Unitarian  to  be  as- 
sociate pastors  in  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Anerley,  in  the  southeast  of 
London.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  there  has  been  very  much  less  fra- 
ternizing between  these  two  denomi- 
nations in  England  than  in  this  country, 
and  hardly  any  of  those  pulpit  ex- 
changes which  for  the  past  thirty  or 
forty  years  have  been  growing  more 
frequent  here.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  Unitarian  in  the  present 
case  has  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
larger  number  of  his  own  denomination, 
but  is  of  the  older  and  Christocentric 
type,  to  which  belonged  the  writer  of 
the  hymn,  "In  the  cross  of  Christ  I 
glory."  It  seems  that  the  Anerley 
church  invited  first  the  Congregation- 
alist, Pastor  Wallace,  of  Bristol,  who 
accepted  on  condition  of  having  for  co- 
pastor  his  warm  friend  and  neighbor  in 
Bristol,  Dr.  Warschauer,  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  Church.  Between  these  two 
denominations,  as  between  two  towns 
contiguously  built,,  the  boundary  line  is 
often  imperceptible. 

Thb  great  naval  victory  of  Japan 
over  Russia  has  recalled  to  the  memory 
of  many  editors  the  victory  of  England 
over  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  that  of 
Gteece,  two  thousand  years  before,  at 
'^  sea-bom  Salamis."  In  accounting  for 
the  victory  some  editors  attribute  it  to 
the  superior  skill  of  Admiral  Togo; 
others,  to  the  better  marksmanship  of 
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the  men  behind  the  guns;  others, 
to  the  possession  by  the  Japanese  of 
moie  modem  and  efficient  ships  and 
guns.  This  is  surfaoe  reasoning. 
Back  of  most  achievements  in  human 
history  lies  character  as  Uie  greatest 
of  all  factors.  Surely  it  was  character 
that  won  the  victory  of  England  over 
Spain  and  the  victory  of  Greece  over 
Persia.  In  a  sense  no  less  true  it  was 
in  character  that  Japan  found  her  chief 
resource.  If  character  means  anything, 
it  means  self-control,  and  self-control 
comes  of  self-denial.  Students  of  Ja- 
pan's preparation  for  this  war  have 
discovered  nothing  more  notable  than 
the  superb  discipline  and  restraint  to 
which  her  soldiers  and  sailors  had  been 
subjected,  and  to  which  they  were 
splendidly  amenable.  All  this  led  to 
simplicity  and  sanity  in  clothing,  food, 
and  drink;  and  to  economy  in  expendi- 
tures of  all  kinds,  whether  of  time,  am- 
muniti(m,  or  of  nourishment.  Every  act 
has  been  made  to  count,  and  nothing 
has  been  wasted — least  of  all  the  natu- 
ral forces  of  man  as  a  human  organism. 
In  a  broad  sense  of  the  word  this  has 
implied  temperance.  The  chief  end  of 
Japan  has  always  been  efficiency.  In 
securing  it,  nothing  that  could  promote 
efficiency  has  been  neglected.  Nor  has 
anything  been  spent  lightly  or  wasted — 
neither  ammunition,  nor  time,  nor  food, 
nor  the  vital  forces  of  men.  The  result 
has  magnificently  justified  the  preachers 
of  moderation — of  the  life  simple,  the 
life  temperate,  the  life  sober,  the  life 
sane.  As  for  Russia — well,  when  it 
comes  to  temperance,  all  those  who  need 
to  do  so  may  read  the  story  of  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  her  soldiers,  whether  in  St. 
Petersburg  or  Odessa,  whether  in  bar- 
racks or  seaport  towns,  whether  in  Muk- 
den or  Port  Arthur. 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  pas- 
torate of  Beuen  Thomas,  D.D.,  over  the 
Harvard  Congregational  Churdi,  Brook- 


line,  Mass.,  was  recently  celebrated 
by  his  people,  on  which  occasion  Dr. 
Thomas  made  this  significant  statement : 

**  I  am  here  to-day  to  testify  that  a  man  of 
independence  can  stand  before  a  New  Eng- 
land coDgregation  for  thirty  years  in  succes- 
sion and  utter  his  whole  soul  to  them,  keep 
nothing  back,  speak  sometimes  most  unpala- 
table truths;  yet,  if  he  speaks  in  love,  they 
will  esteem  him  all  the  more." 

Is  there  not  here  a  hint  which  minis- 
ters may  do  well  to  heed?  When  an 
outspoken  minister  is  forced  out  of  a 
pastorate  after  uttering  unpalatable, 
radical,  or  revolutionary  truth,  the  man 
himself,  and  generally  his  friends  and 
the  public,  attribute  the  disturbance  to 
the  preacher's  bold  utterances.  The 
fact  of  the  case  usually  is  that  the  prov- 
ocation arises  not  from  the  preacher's 
boldness,  but  from  his  manner  and  spirit 
in  doing  his  duty,  or  in  his  lack  of 
judgment  in  choosing  the  occasion.  In 
matters  where  the  preacher's  feeling  is 
strongly  enlisted,  candor  and  calmness 
of  utterance  and  care  in  timing  occa- 
sions are  all  the  more  necessary.  If  he 
maintains  a  spirit  of  love  and  is  in  sym- 
pathetic relations  with  his  people,  bold- 
ness of  utterance  and  radical  departures 
from  convention  will  only  increase  the 
affection  of  his  people.  The  age  is  tol- 
erant to  the  last  degree  toward  innova. 
tors,  but  no  one  tolerates  a  scold;  no 
one  cleaves  to  a  man  who  is  merely 
rash,  even  in  the  lines  of  his  duty. 
When  we  hear  of  a  minister  who  is  per- 
secuted for  conscience  sake,  it  is  usually 
safe  to  inquire  whether  it  was  his  con- 
science that  really  gave  the  offense,  or 
whether  it  was  not  his  voice,  his  man- 
ner, his  lack  of  a  loving  spirit.  Bold- 
ness in  truth  speaking  without  these 
qualities  is  only  a  rasp  to  the  nerves; 
with  them  it  carries  all  the  weight  there 
is  in  the  truth  uttered. 

Thb  report  on  the  Scottish  Church 
muddle  made  to  Parliament  last  month 
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bytiie  royal  commission  appointed  to 
ixLTestigate  the  equity  of  the  situation 
created  last  August  by  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  favor  of  the 
handful  of  claimants  to  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  Free  Church,  some  $20,000,- 
000,  jnstifies  its  contention  that  the 
claimants — the  "Wee  Frees*'— are  in- 
capable of  administering  the  trusts 
oonnected  with  the  property.  The  com- 
mission recommends  that  the  whole  of 
the  funds  and  property  held  by  the 
Free  Church  October  31,  1900,  prior  to 
its  union  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  (the  starting-point  of  the  con- 
ttOTersy)  be  vested  in  a  commission  to 
be  created  by  act  of  Parliament  with 
the  authority  of  a  court  of  claims,  to 
hear  and  determine  concerning  the  final 
disposition  of  the  property  in  contro- 
Tcrsy.  The  now  legal  Free  Church  is 
to  have  equitable  treatment,  and  every 
opportunity  that  money  and  property 
can  give  to  establish  itself  wherever  a 
probability  appears  of  its  being  able  so 
to  do.  But  wherever  this  does  not  ap- 
pear, and  wherever  there  appears  an 
inability  for  its  execution  of  property 
^usts,  the  commission  is  to  be  em- 
powered to  transfer  the  same,  and  to 
give  preference  in  such  a  transfer  to  the 
United  Free  Church.  This  report,  if 
adopted,  as  is  probable,  puts  things 
where  they  were  before  the  "Wee 
Frees*'  began  their  rigorous  evictions 
of  iheii  adversaries  from  churches  and 
colleges.  The  prospect  of  losing  any 
of  the  "pound  of  flesh"  adjudged  to 
them  they  now  denounce  as  spoliation 
in  favor  of  a  church  which  they  stigma- 
tise as  "  drifting  toward  Unitarianism.'' 
The  present  unhappy  condition  is  thus 
described  in  a  recent  private  letter  from 
an  eminent  and  impartial  observer: 
''The  bitterness  of  the  feud  which  is 
raging  between  the  various  bodies  of 
professing  Christians  is  simply  appall- 
ing.'' An  evicted  cong^gation  in  Skye 
k  worshiping  in  a  cave,  as  at  the  time 


of  the  great  disruption  in  1843.  To 
prevent  any  such  controversy  as  upset 
the  United  Free  Church,  the  Assembly 
of  the  Established  Church  has  unani- 
mously voted  to  petition  Parliament  to 
sanction  a  more  elastic  formula  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 


A  DESPATCH  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
informs  the  public  that  a  judge  of 
Hamilton  County  fined  one  Charles 
Shubert  for  snoring  in  church,  the  court 
holding  that  such  a  practise  is  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  The  despatch  adds  that 
the  case  may  go  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  This  should  prove  to  be 
a  finer  point  in  ecclesiastical  casuistry 
than  the  burning  question  of  "tainted 
money.''  It  is  noticeable  that  in  this 
case  the  complaint  was  made  by  the 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  first  ques- 
tion that  arises  is :  Was  the  preacher 
particeps  eriminia  in  the  offense?  Did 
he  fall  into  that  somnolent  and  soporific 
sing-song  that  soothes  and  calms  to 
slumber  the  layman's  weary  mind? 
Did  he  use  a  lethargic  repetition  of  ca- 
ressing and  unintelligible  monosylla- 
bles, that  patter  on  the  ordinary  brain 
like  rain  on  a  chingled  roof  ?  Did  h6 
weary  poor  Charles  Shubert  with  the 
problem  of  Cain's  wife  metaphysically 
reasoned  to  a  triumphant  conclusion? 
Did  he  expound  to  "  eighthly  "  the  com- 
plete mystery  of  the  trinity,  or  the 
problem  of  evil  according  to  t^e  theodi- 
cies  of  the  schoolmen?  To  our  way  of 
thinking  the  judge  should  have  looked 
into  these  things  in|the  interest  of  weary 
human  nature.  The  account  tells  us 
not  a  word  as  to  what  was  done  to  the 
preacher.  We  do  not  even  learn  wheth- 
er it  was  a  hot  day,  nor  where  Charles 
had  been  on  the  previous  evening. 
While  anxiously  waiting  light  on  these 
points,  we  may  meanwhile  give  an  in- 
fallible recipe  for  waking  up  laymen 
who  snore:  Stop  the  sermon! 
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OUR  TIME 

By  Charles  F.  Aksb,  D.D.,  Liverpool,  Enqlaih). 


It  is  given  to  few  men  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  at  onoe  to  deepen  the 
faith  and  modify  the  theology  of  the 
church  as  Tenn3rson  has  done,  and  to 
live  to  see  the  work  accomplished.  All 
things  taken  into  account,  he  was  the 
greatest  religious  force  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  influence  is  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  life  of  to-day.  He  lived 
through  times  of  conflict  and  strain, 
when  the  new  science,  the  new  philoso- 
phy, the  new  criticism  challenged  every 
old  reading  of  the  universe  to  the  proof. 
Some  of  the  old  things  were  frankly 
given  up;  some  were  abandoned  in  pain 
and  tears;  some  were  restated  in  terms 
commensurate  with  the  new  thought  of 
the  world.  Matthew  Arnold  said  of 
that  time,  with  an  exaggeration  which 
is  his  personal  equation :  *^  There  is  not 
a  creed  which  is  not  shaken,  not  an  ac- 
credited dogma  which  is  not  shown  to 
be  questionable,  not  a  received  tradition 
which  does  not  threaten  to  dissolve." 
For  more  than  half  a  century  Tennyson 
stood  as  the  champion  of  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
was  himself  assailed  by  the  doubts  of 
his  time — he  could  not  help  but  feel 
them;  he  would  not  make  his  judgment 
blind.  But  he  faced  the  specters  of  the 
mind  and  laid  them.  He  fought  his 
doubts  and  gathered  strength,  and  won 
the  victory  for  himself  and  us.  Before 
he  died,  the  old  faith  in  a  God  who 
thinks  and  loves,  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  thought  of  God, 
and  in  personal,  conscious  immortality 
looked  down  upon  the  floating  wrecks 
of  boastful  theories  which  had  gone  to 
pieces  before  the  eyes  of  the  generation 
which  saw  them  launched.  The  net 
results  of  the  entire  negative  criticism 


upon  Christianity  of  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  centuiy  is  that,  in  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth,  God,  Christ,  and 
immortality  are  realized  by  a  greater 
number  of  people  in  a  more  reasoned 
and  reasonable  faith. 

The  man  who  built  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral is  buried  in  it.  Over  his  tomb  is 
inscribed :  Si  monumentum  requtris,  dv 
cumspice — ''If  you  seek  his  monument, 
look  around."  We  may  say  the  same 
of  Tennyson.  His  monument  is  in  all 
our  churches,  for  his  influence  is  in 
them  all.  He  is  in  our  hymns :  every 
modem  hymn-book  contains  his  "  Strong 
Son  of  God,  immortal  love" — a  most 
untuneful,  unsingable  piece,  which 
nothing  in  this  world  can  turn  into  a 
hymn,  but,  in  spite  of  its  hopeless  fail- 
ure from  the  point  of  view  of  congre- 
gational praise,  given  out  as  often  as 
"All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus's  name  " 
or  "Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past." 
No  public  funeral  service  or  memorial 
service  can  be  held  without,  as  hymn 
or  anthem,  his  "  Crossing  the  Bar."  He 
is  in  our  prayers,  wherever  prayers  are 
non-liturgical.  Only  the  other  day  a 
friendly  critic  of  the  churches  com- 
plained that  he  was  tired  of  hearing : 

**  Closer  Thou  art  than  breathing. 
Nearer  than  hands  or  feet" 

He  is  in  our  sermons.  It  is  certain 
that  if  an  observer  listened  to  one  hun- 
dred sermons  from  a  hundred  different 
preachers  and  took  accurate  notes,  he 
would  find  Tennyson  quoted  in  more 
than  fifty  of  them,  and  would  trace  his 
influence  in  a  majority  of  the  remain- 
der. He  is  in  our  ministerial  training 
colleges.  Students  read  him,  discuss 
him,  come  under  the  spell  of  his  genius 
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in  the  impressionable  years  of  their  life, 
and  carry  to  all  congregations — north, 
south,  east,  and  west — his  large  assur- 
ance of  the  immanence  of  Ood,  his  set- 
tled conviction  of  personal  deathless- 
ness,  and  his  broad  hopes  for  the  future 
of  mankind. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  analyze  the 
sources  of  Tenn3rson's  strength,  the  se- 
cret of  his  influence  upon  our  time. 

Tennyson  stands  as  the  perpetual  as- 
sertion of  spiritual  realities.  This,  to 
be  sure,  a  poet  should  do.  K  he  fails, 
he  is  not  a  iK)et;  he  may  string  good 
rimes  together;  he  may  pass  muster 
as  the  maker  of  very  fair  ballads,  but 
poets,  says  Philip  James  Bailey: 

•*Pbet8  are   aU  who   love,  who  feel  great 
truths 
And  tell  them;  and  the  truth  of  traths  ir 
love." 

Less  than  this  is  treason  to  the  poet's 
art.  Faith  is  belief  in  another's  good- 
ness on  the  inspiration  of  one's  own. 
The  poet  has  to  do  with  these  deliver- 
ances of  the  heart  of  man.  Dogmas,  as 
such,  are  not  for  him.  Material  facts 
are  not  his  first  concern.  His  business 
is  with  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made 
of.  His  eye,  whether  "in  fine  frenzy 
rolling"  or  gazing  with  steadfast  calm, 
**  doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from 
earth  to  heaven,"  and  it  is  his  to  see 
into  the  soul  of  things.  He  must  inter- 
pret for  us  groanings  which  can  not  be 
uttered,  and  when  at  last  he  dogmatizes 
it  must  still  be  in  the  poet's  way, 
grounding  his  assurance  in  the  reality 
of  supersensuous  things.  For  us — for 
an  age  which  glories  in  its  materialism, 
naked  and  unashamed—Tennyson  and 
Browning  have  done  this  supremely 
well. 

Let  us  see  how  Tennyson  thought  of 
his  own  life-work  when  the  shadows  of 
his  great  day  were  lengthening  toward 
the  night.  One  of  the  noblest  pieces 
in  onx  language  is  "Merlin  and  the 


Oleam.  ^  It  was  written  in  his  grand  old 
age,  when  the  poet  could  look  back  upon 
a  life  of  labor  and  forward  without  fear. 
All  the  witchery  of  Tennyson  is  in  it,  all 
his  magic  and  his  music.  He  is  careful 
to  mark  his  identity  with  the  hero  of 
the  poem.     Twice  he  insists  upon  it: 

"I  am  Merlin, 
And  I  am  dying; 
I  am  Merlin 
Who  follow  the  Gleam." 

The  story  of  lus  life  is  told:  his 
youth,  his  manhood,  the  opening  of  his 
eyes  to  the  mystery  of  the  world  and 
his  soul  to  its  deepest  meanings;  the 
early  poems,  the  critics,  his  fidelity  to 
the  ideal,  and  his  steady  pursuit  of  it 
through  years  of  trial  and  discourage- 
ment; his  mortal  sorrows  and  immortal 
consolations,  with  the  new  vision  of  the 
worth  of  our  common  human  nature  and 
the  divinity  freely  shed  abroad  over  all 
the  earth — these  are  in  "Merlin  and 
the  Oleam."  And  the  conclusion  is 
worthy  of  a  prophet  of  Ood,  waiting 
the  chariot  of  fire  for  himself,  calling 
the  young  generation  to  heroic  faithful- 
ness: 

''And  80  to  the  land's 
Last  limit  I  came — 
And  can  no  longer. 
But  die  rejoicing; 
For  through  the  Magic 
Of  Him  the  Mighty, 
Who  taught  me  in  childhood. 
There  on  the  border 
Of  boundless  ocean, 
And  all  but  in  Heaven 
Hovers  the  Gleam. 
Not  of  the  sunlight. 
Not  of  the  moonlight, 
Not  of  the  starlight  I 
O  young  Mariner, 
Down  to  the  haven 
Call  your  companions, 
Launch  your  vessel, 
And  crowd  your  canvas. 
And,  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin, 
After  it,  follow  it! 
F6II0W  the  Oleam! 
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This  is  the  distinot  note  of  his  life- 
work.  He  has  taken  life  on  its  ideal, 
its  spiritual,  side,  and  to  that  spiritual- 
ity he  calls  his  race.  In  some  of  the 
poems  he  expresses  with  passion  his 
contempt  for  the  baser,  material  yiew  of 
life.  From  the  point  of  view  of  art, 
this  passion  has  marred  the  beauty  of 
more  than  one  otherwise  perfect  piece. 
The  preacher  of  a  spiritual  faith  in  the 
midst  of  sordid  materialism  will  forgive 
him.  Like  the  Apostle  Paul,  he  fails 
sometimes  to  "  suffer  fools  gladly,"  and 
he  feels  that  he  does  well  to  be  angry 
when  he  sees  the  ephemeral  and  unreal 
posing  as  eternal  fact.  He  knows,  with 
the  apostle,  that  the  unseen  realities  are 
the  true  realities.  That  which  is  seen 
and  handled  is  temporary.  The  invis- 
ible things  of  the  Spirit — ^God,  Christ, 
heaven,  immortality,  faith,  hope,  love 
— these  are  everlasting.  He  knew  the 
temptation  to  look  at  the  thing  until  the 
reality  was  lost.  "In  this  Vale,"  he 
said,  "the  hills  of  Time  often  shut  out 
the  mountains  of  Eternity";  but  he 
spoke,  as  a  prophet  should:  "I  hate 
utter  unfaith;  I  can  not  endure  that 
men  should  sacrifice  everything  at  the 
cold  altar  of  what  with  their  imperfect 
knowledge  they  choose  to  call  truth  and 
reason."  And,  in  solemn  warning,  he 
told  his  countrymen  and  the  world :  "  I 
tell  you  the  nation  without  faith  is 
doomed;  mere  intellectual  life — how- 
ever advanced  or  however  perfected — 
will  not  fill  the  void." 

But  Tennyson's  was  no  vague  senti- 
ment about  spiritual  things.  In  the 
forefront  of  all  he  set  the  life-giving 
affirmation  of  the  self-conscious  person- 
ality of  God. 

About  this  there  was  no  wavering,  no 
uncertainty.  In  a  godless  universe  a 
stream  of  tendency  not  ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness  we  should  not 
despise.  But  what  is  that  compared 
with  a  Father  who  nurses  love  and 
goodness  in  us,  and  longs  to  fold  us  in 


a  Father's  arms  to  a  Father's  heart? 
"Take  away  the  self-conscious  person- 
ality of  God,"  said  Tennyson,  "and 
you  take  away  the  backbone  of  the 
world."  A  week  before  his  death  he 
talked  often  of  this.  He  would  mur- 
mur, "That  God  whose  eyes  consider 
the  poor  " ;  "  That  God  who  careth  even 
for  sparrows";  and  then  he  flashed 
out:  "I  should  infinitely  rather  feel 
myself  the  most  miserable  wretch  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  with  a  God  above, 
than  the  highest  type  of  man  standing 
alone."  Immanence  may  fade  aVay 
into  pantheism,  pantheism  into  ne^a* 
tion.  There  is  always  a  danger  tl  at 
the  God  who  is  everywhere  may,  V> 
popular  thought,  end  in  being  nowhere. 
The  simple  mind  finds  it  easier  to  cling 
to  the  belief  in  a  lonely  God  who  sits 
outside  the  universe  watching  it  go  than 
to  conceive  of  a  God  who  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  universe  itself.  Tennyson 
never  lost  the  thought  of  God's  per- 
sonal, self-conscious  being  in  the  real- 
ization of  His  immanence.  To  him 
God  was  will  and  love,  working  in  man 
and  in  the  universe ;  but  He  was  Buler 
and  Father,  too;  and  those  beliefs  he 
defended  through  a  life  of  reverent 
daring.  The  immanence  of  God  was  so 
real  to  him  that  he  said :  "  If  God  were 
to  withdraw  Himself  for  one  single 
instant  from  the  universe,  ever3rthing 
would  vanish  into  nothingness."  But 
the  personality  of  God  was  likewise  so 
real  that  he  declared:  "My  most  pas- 
sionate desire  is  to  have  a  clearer  and 
fuller  vision  of  God.  I  can  sympathize 
with  God  in  my  poor  little  way." 

How  far  this  carried  him  we  shall  see 
as  we  look  more  closely  at  his  deep 
convictions.  The  deepest  of  them  all 
was  that  of  personal  immortality. 

Concerning  the  future  life  there  was 
neither  obscurity  in  Tennyson's  thought 
nor  ambiguity  in  his  speech.  By  "  life 
after  death"  Tennyson  did  not  mean 
some  shadowy  "  immortality  "  of  influ- 
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ence,  some  life  hereafter  in  the  poten- 
tiality of  accomplished  beneficence, 
which,  reduced  to  plain  prose,  is  not 
immortality  but  death.  He  could  have 
said  as  finely  and  freely  as  Campbell, 
"  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is 
not  to  die'^;  and  he  had  as  good  a 
right  as  George  Eliot  to  hope  to  ''join 
the  choir  invisible  of  the  immortal  dead, 
.  .  .  whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the 
world/'  But  that  is  not  what  he 
meant.  The  **  immortality  "  for  which 
he  contended  through  fifty  years  of 
service  was  the  living  and  palpitating 
deatfalessness  expressed  in  the  old  Chris- 
tian creeds.  Carlyle  scoffed  at  it.  "  Old 
Jewish  rags,"  he  said  to  Tennyson  one 
day;  ''you  must  clear  your  mind  of  all 
that.  Why  should  we  expect  a  here- 
after? Your  traveler  comes  to  an  inn, 
and  he  takes  his  bed;  it's  only  for  one 
night;  he  leaves  next  day,  and  another 
man  comes  next  day  and  sleeps  in  the 
bed  that  he  has  vacated. "  And  Tenny- 
son retorted :  "  Tour  traveler  leaves  the 
inn  in  the  morning  and  goes  on  his  way 
rejoicing,  with  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  and  belief  that  he  is  going  some- 
where, where  he  will  sleep  the  next 
night! "  And  if  the  repartee  does  not 
prove  much  as  an  argument,  it  shows 
clearly  what  Tennyson  meant  by  "  im- 
mortality." "  I  can  hardly  understand," 
he  said,  on  a  different  occasion,  "  how 
any  great,  imaginative  man  who  has 
deeply  loved,  suffered,  thought,  and 
wrought,  can  doubt  of  the  soul's  prog- 
ress after  death."  And  in  those  words 
lies  the  key  to  his  confident  hope.  He 
was  the  "great,  imaginative  man."  He 
had  deeply  loved,  suffered,  thought, 
and  wrought.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  he  had  encountered  the 
assault  on  his  own  faith  which  had 
been  felt  by  the  world  in  which  he 
lived.  His  early  writings  bear  the 
mark  of  it.  The  early  piece,  "  Confes- 
sions of  a  Sensitive  Mind,"  shows  it; 
it  speaks  in  "The  Two   Voices";   it 


stands  revealed  in  "The  Vision  of 
Sin."  But  his  friend,  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam,  died,  and  the  greatest  poem  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  bom.  "In 
Memoriam "  should  be  read  as  it  was 
written,  not  as  it  is  printed.  Seven- 
teen years  of  thought  are  in  it.  The 
main  body  of  the  poem  occupies  two 
years  and  a  half.  Six  years  later  the 
final  song,  the  marriage  song,  was  add- 
ed. Seven  years  after  that  Tennyson 
wrote  the  prologue,  so  that  the  intro- 
ductory stanzas  contain  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  seventeen 
years  were  well  spent,  spent  for  the 
blessing  of  the  world.  The  doubts 
which  broke  in  storm  over  the  age  in 
which  the  poet  lived  are  here — all  the 
searchings  of  heart  and  faith  aroused 
by  modem  science.  But  Tennyson 
found  the  answer  to  them  in  the  intui- 
tion of  God,  in  the  realization  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  affirmations  of  the  human 
heart.  Because  of  what  God  is,  and 
because  of  what  Christ  is,  and  because 
the  universe  is  what  it  is,  man  is  not 
destined  to  perish — that  is  Tennyson's 
conviction;  and  that  conviction,  so 
shaped  and  so  expressed,  is  proclaimed 
to-day  from  ten  thousand  pulpite  in 
words  which  we  must  recognize  as  Ten- 
nyson's own.  Some  of  the  foremost 
men  in  Great  Britain  have  said  to  the 
present  writer  that  they  can  not  stete 
their  assurance  of  a  future  life  nor 
their  reasons  for  the  assurance  in  bet- 
ter words  than  his : 

**  Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade ; 
Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute; 
Thou  madest  Death ;  and  lot  Thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skuU  which  Thou  hast  made. 

''Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust. 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die. 
And  Thou  hast  made  him:  Thou  art  just.** 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  poem 
which  enshrines  his  radiant  faith.  In 
this  he  reaches  a  conclusion.    By  that 
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conclusion  he  abode  his  life  through. 
The  lovely  little  poem  "  Wages  "  is  as 
spiritual  as  it  is  strenuous.  Virtue  dis- 
dains for  recompense  isles  of  the  blest, 
golden  groves,  and  the  languor  of  a 
summer's  day;  she  asks  only  ''the 
wages  of  going  on  and  not  to  die." 
''Yastness"  tsJ^es  up  the  theme  forty 
years  afterward,  flings  soom  upon  the 
dreary  notion  that  we  must 

"  end  but  in  being  our  own  corpse- 
cofans  at  last, 
Swallowed    in  Yastness,    lost    in   Silence, 
drown'd  in  the  deeps  of    a  meaningless 
Past;" 

and  commands, 

"Peace,  let  it  be!  for  I  loved  him,  and  love 
him  forever:  the  dead  are  not  dead  but 
alive." 

When  the  Duke  of  Clarence  died,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  poet's  life,  Tenny- 
son's address  of  comfort  to  the  mourn- 
ers declared: 

**The  face  of  Death  is  toward  the  Sun  of 
Life. 
His  shadow  darkens  earth:  his  truer  name 
Is*  Onward';" 

and  the  final  sentence  was  '^  Mourn  in 
Hope."  As  the  shadows  rolled  apart 
and  the  old  man's  dying  eyes  saw  clear 
through  the  opening  world-gates  of  the 
life  to  come,  he  poured  his  great,  strong 
soul  with  all  its  mighty  faith  into  the 
matchless  music  of  that  piece,  which 
his  son  told  him  was  the  crown  of  his 
life-work,  which  the  Master  of  Balliol 
said  would  live  in  men's  hearts  forever, 
and  which  Tennyson  directed  should  be 
issued  with  every  edition  of  his  works : 

"  For  tho  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

With  Tennyson's  influence  in  the 
modification  of   popular  theology  the 


world  is  tolerably  familiar.  The  older 
dogma  of  never-ending,  conscious  pun- 
ishment was  always  repugnant  to  him. 
In  his  early  days  he  shrank  from  the 
gross  forms  in  which  it  was  often  pre- 
sented. His  manhood  preserved  a  boy- 
ish memory — that  of  a  terrible  old 
woman,  an  aunt  of  his,  who  would  weep 
for  hours  together  because  Ood  was  so 
infinitely  good,  and  who  would  set  her 
eyes  on  young  Alfred  and  say  to  him : 
"Alfred,  Alfred,  when  I  look  at  you  I 
think  of  the  words  of  holy  Scripture, 
'  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire.' "  Beminiscences  of  these 
days  appear  in  the  "  Northern  Cobbler," 
when  "  Muggins,  'e  preached  o'  Hell- 
fire  and  the  loov  o'  God  fur  men  "  5  and 
in  "Despair,"  with  its  bitter  cry  on  the 
lips  of  the  would-be  suicide : 

**  WbatI  I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love 
that  has  served  us  so  well? 

Infinite  cruelty  rather  that  made  everlast- 
ing Hell; 

Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoomed  us,  and 
does  what  He  will  with  His  own. 

Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never 
has  heard  us  groan  1 " 

But  it  is,  of  course,  in  "In  Memo- 
riam  "  that  his  deepest  thoughts  on  es- 
chatology  are  set  forth.  The  language 
of  that  poem  has  become  the  current 
coin  of  sil  controversies  concerning  the 
state  of  the  lost.  Its  haunting,  insist- 
ent music  has  won  a  way  for  the  "her- 
esy" into  ten  thousand  hearts,  which 
would  have  remained  hermetically 
sealed  against  the  insinuations  of  the 
heresiarch  and  the  assaults  of  the  icon- 
oclast. It  is  in  this  poem  that  the  very 
phrase  is  found  which  describes  the  at- 
titude taken  more  or  less  definitely  by 
the  majority  of  preachers  to-day  toward 
this  dread,  impenetrable  mystery. 
Among  preachers  in  Great  Britain, 
Samuel  Cox,  Farrar,  and  Edward 
White,  with  great  learning  and  with 
greater  courage,  took  up  the  polemic 
against  never-ending  punishment,  and 
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the  precise  theological  position  of  each 
is  indicated  in  the  titles  of  their  out- 
standingy  characteristic  books.  Cox 
entitled  his  work  "Salvator  Mundi/' 
Farrar  called  his  "  Eternal  Hope,"  and 
Edward  White's  is  "Life  in  Christ.'' 
Among  American  influences  which  have 
profoundly  affected  religious  thought 
in  Great  Britain,  Whittier's  tenderness 
must  be  ranked  first,  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  a  dissolvent  loosed  upon 
traditional  theologies.  Yet  the  influ- 
enoe  of  Tennyson,  in  this  particular 
direction,  has  been  spread  over  a  wider 
area  and  has  taken  more  permanent  form 
than  the  combined  forces  represented 
by  these  great  names.  And  the  expla- 
nation is  found  in  Tennyson's  method. 
Moved  by  a  supreme  instinct  of  genius, 
the  poet  bared  the  workings  of  his  heart. 
Once  again  refusing  to  dogmatize,  con- 
fessing himself  unable  to  solve  the 
mysteries,  proclaiming  even  his  fear 
that  they  must  remain  to  us  on  this  side 
"  the  veil "  insoluble,  he  showed  us  his 
hopes  and  fears,  the  alternations  of 
doubt  and  faith,  as  the  balance  of  prob- 
ability seemed  to  swing  from  darkness 
to  light  and  from  relief  to  despair 
again.  The  hearts  of  men  and  women 
in  the  churches,  preachers  and  hearers, 
have  been  captured  because,  as  they 
read,  they  say :  Yes,  that  is  how  I  feel 
about  it.  Sometimes  the  evidence 
seems  to  point  to  eternal  loss,  and  then 
sometimes  I  dare  to  hope  for  better 
things;  and  then  again  I  am  beaten 
back  and  baffled,  and  I  can  only  hope. 
Often  I  am  happy  in  the  thought  of 
God's  all-embracing  Fatherhood,  and 
then  I  say, 

"Ob,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Wm  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  wiU, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  ** ; 

but  then  I  remember  how  little  I  can 
possibly  know,  and  I  have  to  admit 
it: 


''Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  faU 
At  last-— far  off— at  last  to  all. 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

But  then  such  terrible  warnings  are 
brought  to  me  by  what  seem  to  me  the 
analogies  of  nature  herself,  and,  like 
Tennyson : 

"  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod. 

And  faUing  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  Gkxl, 

**  I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  aU, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." 

Not  less  significant  nor  fruitful  is 
Tennyson's  relation  toward  that 
changed  outlook  upon  God's  method  of 
working  which  we  sum  up  in  the  word 
"evolution."  "In  Memoriam"  con- 
tains more  than  one  anticipation  of  the 
views  which,  forty  years  later,  were  so 
strongly  uttered.  During  these  years 
Tennyson  had  kept  abreast  of  current 
investigation  and  discussion.  It  was 
not  in  him  to  cringe  in  terror  before  the 
inrush  of  any  new  ideas  or  discovery — 
or  alleged  discovery — of  new  facts. 
As  the  experts  marshaled  their  facts, 
he  sought  to  relate  them  to  his  im- 
movable faith  in  God,  Christ,  and  im- 
mortality. The  result  is  in  tiie  latest 
poems,  short  pieces  which  contain  a 
whole  world  of  meaning,  the  deep, 
mature  thought  of  the  old  prophet's 
closing  years.  "  Dawn  "  repeats,  after 
an  interval  of  forty  years  and  in  the 
light  of  this  settled  acceptance  of  "  evo- 
lution," the  faith  of  the  "Princess." 
That  faith,  it  will  be  remembered,  was : 

"This  fine  old  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
Yet  in  the  gocart      Patience!      Give  it 

time 
To  learn  its  limbs;  there  is  a  Hand  that 

guides." 

"Dawn"  asserts: 
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"  But  if  twenty  million  of  summers  are  stored 
in  the  sunUght  still. 
We  are  far  from  the  noon  of  man,  there  is 
time  for  the  race  to  grow. 


In  a  hundred,  a  thousand  winters?    Ah, 

what  will  our  children  be. 
The  men  of  a  hundred  thousand,  a  million 

summers  away?" 

The  ''  Making  of  Man  "  is  as  powerfully 
hopeful  : 

''Man  as  yet  is  being  made,  and  ere  the 
crowning  Age  of  ages, 
Shall  notaBon  after  (eon  pass  and  touch  him 
into  shape?" 

The  hope  of  the  **  Dreamer ''  bums  hot 
through  cold  type,  but  "  By  an  Evolu- 
tionist" is  the  most  striking  of  them 
all.  Who  has  not  been  captured  by  its 
quaint  beginning? 

"The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the 
soul  of  a  man; 
And  the  man  said :  '  Am  I  your  debtor? ' 
And  the  Lord:  'Not  yet;  but  make  it  as 
clean  as  you  can. 
And  then  I  will  let  you  a  better.' " 

And  how  nobly  it  rises  to  the  passion- 
ate appeal  of  the  Christian  evangelist. 


an  appeal  which  the  author  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Bomans  would  not 
have  disdained,  with  his  cry  of  pain, 
"  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death? "  and  his  unanswerable 
answer  to  his  own  cry,  "  I  thank  Ood 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  " : 

''If  my  body  come  from  brutes,  tho  some- 
what finer  than  their  own, 
I  am  heir,  and  this  my  kingdom.    ShaU 
the  royal  voice  be  mute? 
No;  but  if  the  rebel  subject  seek  to  drag 
me  from  the  throne. 
Hold  the  scepter.  Human  Soul,  and  rule 
thy  Province  of  the  brute ! " 

That  is  a  lesson  to  preaohers^ — and 
perhaps  Tennyson's  influence  upon  the 
religious  thought  of  our  time  is  no- 
where 80  easily  traced  as  in  such  a  les- 
son. He  has  shown  us  how  to  use  the 
new  facts,  how  to  relate  them  to  our  old 
conceptions  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  Ood,  how  to  use  them  in  enforcing 
the  evangelical  truths  of  Protestantism 
— never  surer,  never  more  convincing 
than  to-day.  The  faith  of  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson is  the  faith  by  which  men  live. 
It  is  the  faith  in  which  it  is  good  to 
die. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  PULPIT— INDIVIDUALITY  AND  STYLE 

By  S.  Pabkes  Cabman,  D.D.,  Brooklyn 


The  office  of  the  Christian  ministry 
is  under  criticism,  and  the  tone  of  the 
criticism  is  not  friendly.  Disintegra- 
tion of  respect  for  our  profession  has 
been  a  long  process,  and  the  literary 
masters  have  seldom  been  our  friends. 
Recall  the  clerical  portraits  in  the  pages 
of  Dickens  and  Eliot  and  Thackeray; 
their  strictures  are  severe;  the  men 
they  depict  are  often  unworthy  and  at 
times  despicable.  The  modem  mind 
has  been  deeply  affected  by  these  and 
other  repretentations  about  ministers, 
and,  tho  there  are  adulated  clergymen, 


their  chances  of  survival  are  the  scan- 
tiest. 

Not  only  the  learned  but  the  simple 
are  in  revolt  against  the  church,  and 
this  uprising  spends  its  brunt  upon  the 
official  representatives  of  the  church. 
The  working  men  of  America,  France, 
Germany,  and  England  do  not  favor  our 
claims.  '  A  measure  of  education  has 
given  them  a  desire  to  share  ip.  the 
larger  powers  and  profits  of  society. 
Kemaining  ignorance  has  fostered  grave 
misconceptions  among  them,  and  these 
are  uttered  with  a  fury  which  makes  us 
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awaie  of  the  intensity  beliind  the  accu- 
sations. It  is  not  sufficient  to  attack 
their  x>oaition  in  its  manifest  weakness. 
We  can  not  argue  these  things  down, 
tho  we  use  ever  so  nimble  a  wit.  They 
can  only  be  lived  down.  And  the  op- 
position has  a  case :  the  ministry  is  too 
much  recruited  from  a  type;  it  is  not 
sufficiently  rooted  in  the  life  of  the 
common  people;  it  should  have  a  more 
sane  and  sympathetic  democracy  in  its 
deliverances;  it  can  not  win  its  cause 
by  appeals  to  superior  folk,  and  it  has 
added  to  its  burdens  by  a  vacillating 
policy  in  the  presence  of  the  new  ideas 
of  the  race. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  clericalism 
which  is  frankly  obscurantist^  and  in 
some  churches  theological  education 
is  of  a  meager  description.  The  prov- 
inces of  knowledge,  beyond  certain 
well-defined  boundaries,  are  treated  as 
bad  lauds,  inimical  to  spiritual  welfare, 
and  to  be  referred  to  with  bated  breath 
as  the  homes  of  nefarious  schemes  to 
rob  the  believer  of  his  soul's  birthright. 
Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  Mark  Pattison 
said,  that  there  is  no  public  in  England 
or  America  for  a  scientific  treatment  of 
theol(^y. 

I  hardly  think  it  true,  but  I  do  think 
that  such  a  public  is  still  restricted. 
Men  there  are  who  speak  of  criticism 
as  tho  it  were  anarchy,  and  quote  con- 
structive efforts  to  interpret  the  truth 
as  being  the  destruction  of  religion. 
We  have  reached  a  place  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  our  day  at 
which  the  church  of  Ood  must  admit 
and  welcome  genuine  efforts  to  realize 
afresh  the  eternal  world  or  she  must 
suffer  graver  losses  than  she  has  suf- 
fered, while  some  types  of  churchman- 
ship  will  eventually  be  extinguished. 
There  is  a  heavy  penalty  attached  to 
the  unhallowed  business  of  barring  the 
door  of  the  temple  against  reason. 
Beligious  problems  can  be  discussed 
on  their  merits,  and  faith  and  inquiry 


are  to  be  joined  together  if  we  would 
enable  the  people  to  hold  fast  to  the 
things  that  can  not  be  shaken  amid  the 
inevitable  changes  of  outward  forms. 
Macaulay's  sneer  about  "the  bray  of 
Exeter  Hall"  has  taken  new  shape 
when  militant  unbelievers  tell  us  that 
we  are  too  often  conceited  traditional- 
ists, out  of  touch  with  present  thought 
and  out  of  appreciation  of  modem 
needs. 

Speaking  generally,  I  do  not  admit 
that  these  animadversions  do  justice  to 
our  vocation;  indeed,  they  fall  far  be- 
low justice.  Clergymen  as  a  class  are 
not  so  popular  and  useful  as  their  warm- 
est admirers  would  have  us  admit,  and 
surely  they  are  not  so  out  of  touch  with 
human  life  and  so  useless  as  many 
loudly  declare.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
fond  hope  desires  too  much  and  ram- 
pant criticism  denounces  too  freely. 

But  worse  than  outward  debates  are 
our  internal  divisions.  Ministers  them- 
selves have  weakened  their  hold  upon 
the  community  by  their  exaggeration  of 
minor  differences.  The  ancient  glory 
of  the  highest  and  most  sacred  pur- 
suit beneath  the  sun  has  been  dimmed 
by  those  who  have  lost  the  essential 
spirit  of  their  office  in  the  exclusiveness 
of  their  beliefs  about  doctrine  and  pol- 
ity. So  we  meet  the  suspicion  impreg- 
nating the  daily  atmosphere  that  we  are 
merely  tolerated,  that  we  are  in  some 
indefinable  way  dependents.  This 
usurps  a  healthy  self-respect,  and  it  di- 
minishes that  lawful  self-culture  and 
self-assertion  which  are  the  raw  mate- 
rial which  grace  can  discipline  and 
make  meet  for  the  best  uses.  If 
brethren  of  the  Boman  and  Protestant 
priesthoods  and  ministries  have  inad- 
vertently nurtured  such  damaging  esti- 
mates, upon  us  lies  the  blame  and  in 
us  is  the  remedy. 

No  man  can  achieve  success  in  any 
calling  who  is  not  sure  of  himself  and 
of  that  calling.     He  is  unfitted;  he  can 
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not  summon  to  his  aid  those  energies 
which  most  have  an  outlet  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  business.  St.  Paul  under- 
stood that  we  must  be  wisely  individ- 
ualized if  we  would  deal  with  the  per- 
fect counsels  of  Ood  in  appropriate  wis- 
dom and  holiness  and  love.  He  exhorted 
Timothy  to  be  alert  on  this  issue  and  to 
allow  no  man  to  despise  him.  But  the 
youthful  presbyter  could  only  avoid  this 
melancholy  fate  by  making  full  proof  of 
his  ministry.  This  he  did,  and  we  can 
do  it  as  he  did  it,  by  a  virile  product,  a 
wholesome  fruitfulness,  which  sustain 
our  position  with  incontestable  facts 
bearing  on  the  lives  of  our  hearers  and 
fraught  with  testimony. 

The  preacher  is  mortal  and  liable  to 
deficiency  and  error;  he  holds  the 
treasure  in  an  earthem  vessel,  and  he 
should  be  humble.  But  the  treasure  is 
his,  and  when  he  heralds  the  gospel  of 
the  Son  of  God  he  should  lay  the  world 
under  tribute.  With  intellectual  vigor 
and  moral  poise  and  spiritual  sensitive- 
ness, he  should  be  bold  toward  prince 
and  beggar,  and  again  be  bold,  and  yet 
again  be  not  too  bold. 

So  I  should  place  emphasis  upon  per- 
sonality as  the  primal  requisite  for  suc- 
cessful pulpit  work.  Sheer  manliness, 
in  the  sense  of  a  possession  of  those 
qualities  which  men  have  in  common,  is 
an  auspicious  beginning  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  preacher.  There  are  risks  in 
this  advice,  and  it  can  be  misconstrued 
and  put  to  lesser  ends.  There  are  also 
merits  in  depreciation,  but  the  times  call 
for  heroic  attributes,  and  we  shall  have 
to  impress  men  with  the  conviction  that 
a  clergyman  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  good 
stuff  to  the  exigencies  of  a  venerable 
but  decrepit  institution.  Let  us  not 
take  refuge  in  hierarchical  assumptions, 
radical  or  modified,  nor  coddle  claims 
which  many  of  us  may  believe  have  a 
basis.  The  kingdom  of  Qod  is  to  have 
princes  for  its  servants,  and  the  honor 
and  the  strength  of  the  human  family 


must  adorn  the  ranks  of  its  advo- 
cates. 

I  cherish  profound  faith  in  the  value 
of  the  regenerated  self  and  what  that 
self  can  do.  We  find  in  rituals  and  ad- 
vices that  candidates  for  the  work  of 
preaching  are  to  be  apt  and  meet,  men 
of  learning  and  of  godly  conversation, 
capable  of  exercising  their  ministry  to 
the  praise  of  the  Highest  and  the  edify- 
ing of ^' the  church.  These  things  are 
true,  but  they  are  derivative.  Behind 
them  is  the  obligation  that  we  must  be 
men,  the  flower  of  the  day,  cultivating 
in  ourselves  and  coveting  in  our  succes- 
sors that  fulness  of  the  stature  of  a  man 
after  the  pattern  of  Christ  Jesus.  Any- 
thing less  than  this  culture  diminishes 
the  stream  of  healing  at  its  source. 

No  minister  is  to  submit  to  the  su- 
perstition that  in  order  to  be  spiritually 
enriched  we  must  be  natively  barren. 
The  personal  equation  is  to  the  message 
of  the  pulpit  what  the  explosive  force  is 
to  the  bullet  it  drives.  It  gives  concen- 
tration to  our  logic  and  pungency  and 
penetration  to  our  speech;  it  is  the  un- 
forgettable element.  This  subtle  distil- 
lation overwhelms  assemblies,  tho  it 
can  not  be  enclosed  within  the  printed 
page.  It  is  the  play  of  life  itself.  It 
knows  that  personality  is  the  sole  gate- 
way through  which  all  revelation  must 
pass  and  repass.  The  men  who  have 
interlocked  the  covenants  have  known 
this  secret  of  mastery.  And  it  is  not 
only  for  the  elect  ones,  for  Augus- 
tine and  Chrysostom  and  Tertullian. 
It  is  our  residual  heritage  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  can  say,  as  these  fathers 
in  the  household  of  GK)d  said  in  effect, 
if  not  in  exact  terms : 

**  O  Thou  who  camest  from  above 
The  pure  celestial  fire  to  impart, 
Sndle  the  flame  of  sacred  love 
On  the  mean  altar  of  my  heart." 

This  flame  of  sacred  love  illuminates 
and  transfigures  the  ambassador  of  the 
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cross.  He  has  done  with  shuffling  and 
recreancy.  Holy  boldness  and  woman- 
ly tenderness,  fearless  consecration  and 
poignant  distress  for  the  sin  of  men, 
abandon  and  resenre,  the  hold  on  fun- 
damentals and  the  freedom  that  hold 
generates — these  are  ours;  and,  best  of 
all,  the  Christ  in  whom  are  all  these 
treasures  awaiting  our  search — ^He,  too, 
is  ours,  and  so  are  the  souls  of  men 'our 
reward. 

The  second  hint  for  efficiency  in  the 
pulpit,  style,  is  the  outcome  of  the  first. 
The  style  is  the  man;  his  speech  be- 
trayeth  him.  Later  on  belief  and  ac- 
tion will  ascertain  him,  but  for  an  in- 
troduction and  that  truth  may  have 
free  play  in  your  hearers,  the  words  of 
the  wise  are  as  nails  fastened  in  a  sure 
place. 

Many  may  be  disposed  to  offset  this; 
they  will  take  strong  ground  about  doc- 
trine, intellectual  equipment,  the  mys- 
tic realities  of  unction,  and  so  on.  But 
for  right  of  way  the  preacher  reveals  his 
methods,  his  beliefs,  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion, and  his  general  value  to  the 
pulpit  by  his  style.  A  heresy  is  sel- 
dom to  be  dreaded  unless  it  has  the 
advantage  of  forcible  exposition.  The 
saving  truth  we  preach  has  been  sadly 
embarrassed  because  its  setting  fortii 
has  too  often  been  obscure  and  poverty- 
stricken.  There  is  morality  in  style. 
When  an  attempt  is  made  to  commu- 
nicate more  than  we  possess,  or  when 
feeling  is  simulated,  the  vesture  of  our 
words  is  rent  asunder  and  we  are  in 
peril.  When  the  communication  of 
truth  that  we  make  to  our  congrega- 
tions is  on  an  equality  with  our  personal 
apprehension  of  that  truth  in  ourselves, 
the  conscience  of  preacher  and  hearer 
respond  to  the  harmony. 

Two  supreme  religious  leaders  in  the 
nineteenth  century  were  James  Madd- 
neau  and  John  Henry  Kewman.  They 
resembled  one  another  in  little  save  in 
this  gift  of  style.     The   Socinian  St. 


Bernard,  Martineau,  drifted  steadily 
toward  the  frozen  seas  so  far  as  evan- 
gelical beliefs  were  concerned,  and,  lov- 
ing Jesus  with  a  love  which  rose  into  a 
sublime  passion,  he  yet  could  not  wor- 
ship Jesus.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  his 
first  addresses  to  his  last  volume,  and 
the  tendency  was  away  from  the  super- 
natural. But  he  was  never  guilty  of 
the  theological  impertinences  which  be- 
set lesser  men,  and  his  rationalizing  is 
not  rudimentary  and  distressing.  Why 
not?  Because,  tho  he  said  the  same 
things  the  ordinary  rationalist  said,  he 
said  them  in  a  superior  way  and  with 
bewitching  phrases  which  revealed  a 
great  spiritual  capacity,  and  which 
leave  music  in  the  ear  and  emotion  in 
the  heart. 

Newman  reverted  to  a  bastard  ec- 
clesiastical supematuralism,  imposed 
upon  the  historic  faith  of  the  New 
Testament.  Newman  as  the  theolo- 
gian pure  and  simple  will  fade  away, 
is  already  fading;  but  Newman  as 
the  stylist,  the  preacher  whose  ser. 
mons  were  events  in  the  lives  of  care- 
less undergraduates,  whose  books  we 
con  despite  our  utter  separation  from 
him  in  much  else,  will  outlive  Newman 
in  every  other  capacity.  He  broke  up 
the  long  polar  winter  of  Anglican  the- 
ology, and  the  icebergs  began  to  move 
about  in  a  dangerous  fashion.  But  he 
did  it  because  he  used  words  which 
baffle  despription.  "As  well,"  says 
Augustine  Birrell,  "  might  one  seek  to 
analyze  the  fragrance  of  a  flower  or  to 
expound  in  words  the  jumping  of  one's 
heart  when  a  beloved  friend  unexpect- 
edly enters  the  room."  The  style  is 
pellucid;  it  is  animated;  it  is  varied;  at 
times  icy  cold,  and  oftener  glowing  with 
a  fervent  heat.  It  is  an  obedient,  use- 
ful, and  untiring  servant,  and  the  ugly 
pedantries  are  avoided  with  the  ease  of 
an  educated  gentleman, who  knows  a  bet- 
ter way  than  the  forbidding  accents  and 
stiff  conceits  of  much  pulpit  utterance. 
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Mr.  Spargeon  made  a  salutary  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  main  styles  of 
the  preacher,  the  style  of  the  sermon  as 
preached  and  the  style  of  the  written 
discourse.  He  was  a  past  master  in 
both,  but  he  took  good  care  to  keep 
them  separate.  He  never  prepared  his 
sermons  for  publication  until  after  he 
had  preached  them  before  the  people. 

In  this,  as  in  a  number  of  matters 
relative  to  style,  every  man  must  be  a 
law  unto  himself.  Beading  among  the 
mighty,  writing  and  rewriting  carefully, 
taking  infinite  pains,  toiling  terribly — 
these,  as  well  as  native  endowments, 
enter  into  the  Tuscan  style. 

I  think  we  should  be  caief  ul  not  to 
mutilate  effectiveness  by  an  impov- 
erished vocabulary.  Some  study  con- 
ciseness until  they  forget  the  thing 
they  would  say.  It  is  shabbily  said 
and  falls  short  of  its  intention.  A 
magnificent  strength  of  speech  can  bear 
decoration,  providing    this   is   not  in 


excess.  Many  are  the  victims  to  a 
search  after  simplicity,  rugged  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  the  like.  Ponderous 
"Johnsonese''  is  a  pitfall  frequently 
posted  with  warnings,  but  the  former 
dangers  are  not  so  widely  recognized. 
I  judge  that  style  the  best  which, 
like  an  orchestra,  can  embrace  all  in- 
strumentalities of  speech  and  so  blend 
and  adjust  them  as  to  combine  the  full 
effects  of  truth's  symphonies.  It  can 
be  raised  and  lowered  and  adapted  to 
changing  needs;  it  calls  into  play  the 
faculties  of  the  entire  man.  And  I  do 
not  need  to  remind  my  brethren  of  the 
ministry  how  necessary  is  that  fine  dis- 
crimination of  language  which  is  best 
acquired  by  a  "  fanaticism  for  veracity  " 
at  any  hazard.  Did  I  say  hazard? 
There  is  no  hazard  in  veracity;  it  goes 
on  to  cumulative  victory  in  any  preach- 
er's speech.  For  this  end  are  we  born 
that  we  might  bear  witness  of  the 
truth. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  MINISTER  TO  CIVIC  REFORM 
By  Jambs  H.  Eoob,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 


Ths  people  and  the  world  are  now  suf- 
fering from  the  want  of  religion  and 
honor  in  thepublio  mind. — Emsbson. 

This  is  evidently  a  standing  indict- 
ment of  the  "public  mind"  by  the 
prophets  of  all  ages.  The  reason  is  at 
hand.  Beligious  teachers  have  failed 
to  carry  over  to  the  public  mind  pre- 
cisely the  same  spiritual  laws  and  sanc- 
tions which  they  have  applied  to  the 
private  mind.  This  hiatus  between 
private  and  public  religion  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  the  genetic  point 
of  all  civic  unrighteousness.  When 
men  are  permitted  to  think  that,  in  any 
public  act  or  capacity,  they  are  not  held 
by  their  fellow  men  to  as  strict  an  ap- 
plication of  religious  principles  as  in 
their  most  intimate  private  affairSi  then 


we  may  be  sure  their  latitude  will 
straightway  run  into  license.  Their 
inch  will  become  an  ell.  This  ancient 
heresy  that  our  life  is  subject  to  bif orm- 
ity  still  persists  in  the  church.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  shock  ourselves  by  af- 
firming the  crude  Dr.-Jekyl-and-Mr.- 
Hyde  type  of  duality.  We  give  it  the 
bland,  innocuous  title,  "the  religious 
and  the  secular  life  respectively."  If 
there  be  a  Satan,  this  heresy  of  two 
kinds  of  life  is  certainly  his  master- 
piece. For  of  all  the  dark  brood  of 
unbeliefs  and  false  beliefs,  none  has 
survived  from  age  to  age  so  virile,  so 
subtle,  so  Protean,  so  perennially  a^ 
home  in  the  best  society  as  this  time- 
honored,  religiously  sanctioned  heresy 
of  two  lives — ^the    soul-life    and  the 
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world-life.  In  one  wo  seek  to  approve 
oorselyes  before  oar  conscience  and  our 
Ck>d.  In  the  other  we  seek  the  ap- 
proval of  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  but 
drop  back  into  the  life  of  pasture  and 
jungle;  ''the  longest  paw,  the  strong- 
est jaw,"  and  ''  to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils.''  Hence  a  generation  of  politi- 
cians, managers,  and  bosses — most  ex- 
cellent gentlemen  often  according  to 
standards  of  society,  church,  and  home, 
yet  publicly  branded  as  tricksters,  un- 
scrupulous, mendacious;  often  living 
in  palaces  in  which  there  is  not  an 
honest  brick  or  stone,  dining  off  gold 
plate  which  can  no  more  bear  intelli- 
gent scrutiny  than  the  contents  of  a 
**  fence  "  or  pawnshop,  holding  offices 
which  are  as  remote  from  a  true  ballot 
and  legitimate  constituency  as  the  east 
is  from  the  west.  We  also  have  a  gen- 
eration of  "captains  of  finance,"  "ras- 
cally good  millionaires,"  whom  Presi- 
dent Patton  "hates,"  all  credit  to  his 
conscience.  These  men  likewise  delib- 
erately deceive  and  rob  the  people, 
then  ostentatiously,  in  the  face  and  eyes 
of  the  people  whom  they  have  robbed, 
wash  their  soiled  hands  and  tainted 
money  in  the  holy  water  of  charity. 
Straightway  churches  and  missionary 
boards  resound  with  doxologies.  Com- 
mencement oratory  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities takes  a  deeper  breath  of  Gar- 
lyle's  "blasphemous  wind  eloquence." 
If  this  ethical  biformity  were  confined 
to  the  politicians  and  the  financial  cap- 
tains, we  might  hope'to  see  it  pass  as  a 
temporary  phase  of  social  eccentricity. 
But  this  heresy  of  moral  duality  is  a 
very  widespread  and  persistent  delusion 
among  all  classes.  It  is  an  old  and 
deep  woond  upon  the  conscience.  Few 
men  are  immune  against  its  weakness 
and  poison.  The  public  mind  is  suffer- 
hkg  from  a  plain  case  of  what  the  doc- 
tors call "  autoinfection  "  or  "  self -intox- 
ication." The  debility  and  septicemia 
of  this  deadly  heresy  permeate  all  our 


thinking  and  conduct.  Whose  con- 
science does  not  feel  a  sense  of  open 
pasture  when  Monday  morning  dawns? 

The  church,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
has  itself  to  thank  for  this  condition  of 
confusion  and  feebleness  in  the  public 
conscience.  Much  of  our  religious 
teaching  either  explicitly  affirms  or  im- 
plicitly sanctions  a  distinction  between 
religion  and  righteousness.  "Mere 
morality  "  is  still  a  term  of  theological 
reproach.  "  Sound  in  the  faith  "  does 
not  even  suggest  to  the  average  theo- 
logian right  conduct.  A  "  good  church- 
man "  does  not  remotely  hint  at  a  good 
neighbor,  or  good  citizen,  or  trust- 
worthy business  man;  while  the  Sun- 
day-school superintendent  and  the 
broker  Bible-class  teacher  are  the  par- 
ticular joy  of  cartoon  and  satire. 

Here  we  come  squai*ely  upon  the  de- 
mand for  a  reform  before  reforms,  a 
reform  inclusive  of  all  reforms.  The 
church  must  make  one  sweeping  gener- 
alization, that  the  "Father's  business" 
is  simply  everything  human.  With 
Him  is  no  conceivable  division  of  life, 
or  time  or  worlds.  Everything  is  in  the 
eternal  present  tense.  Everything  is 
divine,  for  He  is  immanent  in  all  things, 
and  all  things  "  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being  "  in  Him.  The  church  hav- 
ing "  reformed  altogether  "  its  relations 
to  human  affairs,  specific  reforms,  as 
they  present  themselves  in  the  progress 
of  events,  are  accepted  as  matter  of 
course.  But  one  question  is  possible. 
Is  this  a  true  interest  of  humanity? 
Yes.  It  is  divine.  Every  minister  of 
religion  must  instantly  make  it  his 
business.  There  is  no  discharge  in 
that  war.  The  minister's  relations  to 
human  interests  are  not  formal,  but 
vital.  They  are  not  voted,  they  are  not 
ordained  upon  him.  They  are  life  of 
his  life.  The  minister  deposes  himself 
from  his  high  calling,  he  disqualifies 
himself  for  its  essential  offices,  the  in- 
stant he  denies  himself  to  any  human 
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inteiest.  How  surely  would  we  dis- 
crown Jesus  Christ,  the  servant  of  all, 
if  we  should  discover  that  He  had  said 
"Nay"  to  one  call  of  humanity.  The 
church  is  beginning  at  last  to  find  her 
Christ,  not  so  much  in  the  cloister  and 
the  school,  as  out  in  the  streets  among 
the  multitude.  The  world  is  demand- 
ing of  the  ministers  of  religion  that 
they  shall  follow  their  Master  whither- 
soever He  leads. 

This  call  of  the  world  to  the  minister 
is  the  natural  appeal  of  the  growing  so- 
cial self-consciousness.  Society,  hav- 
ing discovered  the  true  solidarity  of  its 
interests,  is  now  busy  growing  a  social 
conscience  to  match.  Property  rights 
and  certain  personal  rights  have  long 
been  well  defined,  and  conscience  has 
been  intelligent  and  efficient  in  enforc- 
ing their  claims.  But  social  rights 
have  waited  till  to-day  for  recognition. 
Our  social  conscience,  accordingly,  is 
still  ignorant  and  feeble,  and,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  church  has  done  little 
or  nothing  to  beget  such  a  conscience 
and  clothe  it  with  effective  authority. 
Now,  however,  the  instant  a  social 
wrong  is  recognized,  there  is  a  public 
demand  that  the  minister  shall  be  the 
first  to  voice  the  judgment  of  the  social 
conscience.  The  reasoning  back  of  the 
demand  is  plainly  this.  Society  is  one. 
It  is  in  the  divine  order.  Therefore 
the  man  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  of  all  must  be  heard  at  once  and 
with  no  uncertain  sound.  "  The  voice 
OF  THE  CLEBGY  "  has  bccomc  a  familiar 
headline  in  the  daily  press.  Or  "  the 
SILENCE  OF  THE  CLEBGY  "  is  made  the 
text  of  stinging  editorials  on  a  recreant 
ministry  and  a  cowardly  church.  This 
instinctive  turning  to  the  minister,  as 
the  recognized  spokesman  for  the  social 
conscience,  is  public  recognition  of  his 
ordination  to  this  very  function.  We 
never  hear  a  similar  call,  when  some 
moral  exigency  is  upon  the  community, 
^o  the  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and 


authors.  Doubtless  they  are  exempt 
through  the  persistence  of  the  old  her- 
esy that  their  calling  is  secular. 

The  history  of  civic  reform  and  its 
latest  developments  abundantly  attest 
the  truth  of  our  statements  respecting 
the  church  and  her  ministry.  The  story 
of  Philadelphia,  which  is  an  epitome, 
writ  large,  of  the  story  of  all  our  cities, 
is  now  conspicuously  before  the  public. 
Every  step  of  the  historic  process  is 
over  perfectly  famUiar  ground.  On 
the  one  hand,  an  unusually  conservative 
church.  That  ancient  bogy,  "the  sec- 
ularization of  the  pulpit,"  has  haunted 
ministers  and  people.  "Politics  in  the 
pulpit"  was  hardly  a  less  abomination 
than  the  red  flag  in  the  streets.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  city  was  assumed  to  be 
wholly  in  the  secular  order.  Its  gov- 
ernment was  politics.  Its  proper  gov- 
ernors, of  course,  were  politicians.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  those  same  poli- 
ticians have  so  magnified  their  office  as 
to  make  and  hold  for  the  past  genera- 
tion the  world  record  for  civic  corrup- 
tion. "Corrupt  and  contented "  has 
displaced  the  ancient  legend  of  "  Broth- 
erly Love."  So  the  old  story  was  re- 
hearsed to  the  last  jot  and  tittle.  The 
church  went  solemnly  about  its  spiritual 
affairs.  The  organization  was  equally 
devoted  to  graft  of  every  shade  and 
taint.  Men,  without  character,  educa- 
tion, or  occupation,  would  rise  from  the 
common  earth  or  the  gutter,  by  some 
magic  process,  to  the  dignity  and 
autocracy  of  the  boss.  Our  political 
Aladdins  conjured  up  carriages,  yachts, 
palaces,  town  houses,  and  country 
estates.  By  the  same  magic  they  walked 
into  best  society.  They  sat  unctiously 
in  the  chief  pews  in  the  most  exclusive 
churches.  They  ostentatiously  figured 
in  popular  philanthropies.  Meanwhile 
"  our  best  citizens  "  went  meekly  to  the 
polls  and  regularly  voted  the  organiza- 
tion into  power.  Now  and  then  a  soli- 
tary minister  would  raise  his  voice  in 
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protest  But  it  was  ''the  voice  of  one 
orying  in  the  wilderness."  Snch  a  rash 
man,  in  many  subtle  ways  known  only 
to  our  modem  ecclesiastical  inqoisitiony 
was  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
foolish  "holy  boldness."  When,  now 
and  then,  the  state  of  things  became 
so  bad  as  to  ciy  to  heaven,  "This  is 
plainly  a  moral  question,"  the  ministers 
would  bestir  themselves.  A  sputtering 
fire  would  be  heard  for  a  Sunday  or  two 
from  a  few  pulpits,  then  the  ancient 
quiet  would  assume  its  composure  with 
a  half  apologetic  air  for  its  temporary 
aberration  from  good  form.  We  have 
even  had  indignation  meetings.  Their 
mild  heat-lightning  played  gently  in 
spent  clouds.  Our  indignant  orators 
rehearsed  carefully  prepared  speeches 
which  were  already  set  up  for  the  morn- 
ing papers.  We  "said  wot  we  ought 
to  a  said  and  we  cum'd  awa\"  Then 
we,  the  religious,  would  return  to  our 
piosities  and  our  merchandise,  and  the 
bosses,  chuckling,  to  their  old  business 
in  the  old  way. 

A  few  months  ago  our  most  labori- 
ous and  effective  Law  and  Order 
Society,  whose  president  is  an  able  and 
useful  minister,  unearthed  the  infamous 
"white-slave  traffic,"  a  huge  and  foul 
wickedness,  which  could  hardly  be 
matched  in  Bombay  or  Peking.  This 
traffic  was  one  of  the  regular  financial 
assets  of  the  organization.  Several  of 
our  most  trusted  papers  sounded  the 
usual  call  to  the  ministers.  Thanks  to 
the  growing  light  of  the  past  two  or 
tiiree  years,  and  to  the  consequent  in- 
telligence and  decision  of  the  new  social 
conscience,  the  ministers  were  ready  for 
the  call,  and  back  of  them  stood  a  unit- 
ed and  determined  church.  Such  a 
ministers'  meeting  as  resulted  was  worth 
a  score  of  regulation  assemblies  and  con- 
ferences. The  faces,  the  voices  were 
those  of  men  on  the  eve  of  battle.  The 
resolutions  were  resolute,  weighty  in 
Statement,  pointed  as  bayonets.    The 


following  Sunday  every  man  was  on  the 
firing  line.  The  first  battle  of  the  gen- 
eral engagement  now  on  was  fought. 
The  organization  was  insolent  and  con- 
fident. They  seemed  to  hold  their  own, 
and  we  began  to  fear  that  the  old  quiet- 
ism would  flow  back  over  the  city  with 
the  summer  vacation  and  our  cause 
would  be  lost.  But  "  bad  govemmertts 
help  us  tf  they  are  only  bad  enough  J* 
We  had  such  a  government.  It  came 
to  the  rescue  handsomely  by  the  great 
gas  steal,  whose  name  has  gone  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Even  St.  Louis  de- 
clares that  "  at  its  worst  no  such  brazen 
and  gigantic  a  game  was  ever  attempt- 
ed." This  direct  assault  upon  the 
pockets  of  taxpayers  completed  the 
awakening  of  dubious  and  drowsy  con- 
sciences. The  new  social  conscience 
had,  in  their  case,  to  be  approached  via 
the  old  route,  property  rights.  How- 
ever, the  city  is  at  last  wakened  out  of 
its  sleep  of  generations,  and,  like  one 
out  of  strange  dreams,  is  dazed  and 
aghast  at  the  revelations  daily  coming 
to  light.  By  the  way,  is  it  not  surpri- 
sing that  such  astute  rascals  as  have 
reigned  over  us  so  many  years  should, 
with  such  na9[ve  simplicity,  commit 
hari-kari?  They  seem  to  have  never 
heard  that  the  destruction  of  a  fool  is  his 
folly;  "give  a  rogue  rope  enough  and 
he  will  hang  himself,"  and  similar  well- 
worn  saws.  Their  recklessness  and  aban- 
don in  wickedness  are  inversely  the  most 
telling  exposition  of  the  moral  lethargy 
and  contented  corruption  of  the  city. 

Here  we  see  in  vivid  object-lesson 
the  true  relations  of  the  minister  to  civic 
life.  If  the  church  and  her  ministry 
had  in  the  past  held  the  belief  intelli- 
gently and  efficiently  l^at  everything 
human  is  her  proper  business,  this  odi- 
ous title,  "Corrupt  and  Contented," 
would  have  been  impossible.  Civic  du- 
ties would  have  been  placed  in  the  cat- 
egory of  religious  duties,  where  they 
belong,  and  enforced  upon  the  public 
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mind  under  precisely  the  same  sanc- 
tions as  private  monJs.  As  it  was,  the 
church  was  held  in  sophistical  and 
wicked  silence  until  the  corruption  be- 
came an  open  abomination.  The  bad 
government  became  so  bad  that  the 
church  was  forced  out  of  her  false  logic 
and  pious  dilettanteism  into  a  rational 
and  practical  activity  in  civic  afEairs. 
The  fact  that  the  people  turned  instinc- 
tively to  the  ministry  for  leadership 
and  inspiration  is  only  another  proof , 
in  a  long  historic  line,  that  the  public 


mind  moves  to  moral  issues  ahead  of 
the  churchy  with  her  impedimenta  of 
traditions  and  conservatisms.  Alas, 
that  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host 
should  so  often  follow  the  company! 
The  revival  for  which  the  people  and 
the  world  are  waiting  and  perishing  is 
not  a  revival  to  greater  pietistic  fervors, 
'  but  to  simple,  practical  righteousness  in 
all  the  affairs  of  common  life.  "  What 
doth  thy  God  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hum- 
bly with  thy  (Jod.'' 


MESSAGE  OF  SAINT  FRANCIS  TO  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

By  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  New  Yobk  City. 


I  AM  asked  to  attempt  to  interpret 
the  message  which  Francis  of  Assisi 
has  to  give  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  twentieth  century.  There  never 
has  been  a  century  since  the  IJmbrian 
hills  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the 
saint  tp  which  he  did  not  address  him- 
self, for  the  spiritual  part  of  us  remains 
unchanged  since  God  breathed  into  His 
last  creation,  and  the  first  man  Adam 
became  a  living  soul.  The  influence  of 
education,  of  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  of 
political  equality,  of  religious  training, 
may  have  increased  its  receptivity,  but 
they  have  not  changed  its  essential 
character. 

"  There  is  in  every  soul,"  says  Paul 
Sabatier  in  his  life  of  Saint  Francis, 
"  an  imperious  yearning  for  self-immo- 
lation." This  always  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be.  Set  the  standard  high 
enough  and  make  the  pathway  to  the 
ideal  sufficiently  painful  and  the  army 
of  zealots  multiplies  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  leader.  There  is  never  lacking  a 
dormant  heroism  in  humanity;  it  only 
needs  the  call  of  the  real  hero  to  awaken 
it  to  consciousness.  It  has  been  said 
that  what  this  age  has  gained  in  breadth 
it  has  lost  in  depth ;  but  the  hero  cer- 


tainly has  not  disappeared.  It  is  true 
he  is  not  upon  a  pedestal,  as  in  the 
past.  The  individual  to-day  finds  the 
largest  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  powers  in  organization,  and  his  per- 
sonality is  measurably  obscured. 

The  thirteenth  century  boasted  a  rare 
galaxy  of  giants:  Dante  in  letters; 
Cimabue  and  Giotto  in  painting;  the 
Pisani  in  sculpture ;  Frederick  the  Sec- 
ond, Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Louis  the 
Ninth,  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  a  host 
of  others  in  politics;  Innocent  the 
Third,  Saints  Francis  and  Dominic,  and 
Stephen  Langton  in  the  church.  It  is 
true  the  nineteenth  century  did  not  lack 
for  great  men,  and,  perhaps,  Cavour 
and  Darwin  measured  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  thirteenth.  But  the 
great  towering  figure  of  the  last  century 
was  the  Cyclops  Organization.  There 
were,  however,  characteristic  features 
of  the  two  epochs  that  might  lead  us 
to  believe  the  present  age  peculiarly 
able  to  understand  the  language  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  former  was 
the  golden  age  of  the  trade  guilds.  It 
was  an  age  of  cities,  for  the  Italian  re- 
publics and  the  Hanseatic  towns  were 
then  the  foci  of  civilization.     It  was  an 
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age  of  the  profound  awakening  of  the 
choroh  to  the  sense  of  social  duty — a 
restless  and  a  nervous  age  wonderfully 
full  of  striking  incident  and  pathetic 
movement.  The  AlbigenseSi  the  Fata- 
len^,  the  poor  men  of  Lyons,  the 
Flagellants,  were  characteristic  of  its 
independence  of  thought  and  intensity 
of  spirit.  These  phenomena  are  all 
characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Are  we  then  ready  to  listen  again  to 
the  voice  of  Francis?  What  does  he 
say?  Many  things;  but  one,  as  I  be- 
lieve with  peculiar  emphasis:  "Be 
genuine  ^ — genuine  in  its  broadest  and 
noblest  sense,  genuine  with  God  and 
man  alike,  genuine  in  the  home,  the 
office,  the  factory,  the  field,  the  pulpit. 
Nothing  was  more  beautiful  in  the  life 
of  Francis  than  its  absolute  transpar- 
ency. It  disarmed  his  own  bishop  and 
the  Boman  cardinals;  it  almost  cap- 
tared  Innocent  the  Third.  Francis  was 
so  wholly  ingenuous,  so  free  from  the 
opacity  of  self-consciousness,  that  the 
l^t  of  Qod  shone  directly  through 
him.  His  simplicity  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  youth  of  the  world;  to  a  time 
long  before  the  complex  issues  of  or- 
ganized society  had  stamped  their  trade- 
mark <m  human  conduct.  He  spoke  di- 
rectly to  the  conscience  and  practically 
compelled  the  establishment  of  a  true 
relationship  with  every  man  he  met. 
While  he  was  with  him,  even  the 
habitoal  deceiver  must  have  been  hon- 
est. Simplicity  and  intensity  were  his 
only  tools,  but  few  men  have  graven  so 
deep  a  mark  upon  civilization  as  he. 
The  Benaissance  was  deeply  in  his  debt, 
Dante  and  Giotto  owed  their  inspiration 
to  him,  and  the  Mendicant  Orders  be- 
came the  foremost  patrons  of  the  fine 
arts.  But  his  tools  were  not  the  paint- 
er's brash,  the  physician's  knife,  the 
lawyer's  brief;  they  were  the  pick  and 
shovel  of  unskilled  labor,  the  possession 
of    every  man  bom    into  the  world. 


Francis  was  not  a  genius.  We  should 
hardly  say  that  he  possessed  more  than 
the  average  intelligence.  He  had  no 
policy,  no  far-seeing  plans.  He  con- 
templated no  mighty  structure  for 
which  he  might  lay  a  foundation ;  but 
when  he  literally  obeyed  the  divine 
command,  ''  Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give 
to  the  poor  and  come  and  take  up  the 
cross  and  follow  me,''  he  was  contem- 
plating rather  a  life  of  solitude,  of  re- 
tirement from  the  world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  personal  devotion.  No  dream 
of  a  world-wide  order  of  friars  dis- 
turbed his  rest.  His  life  was  one  con- 
tinuous and  unexpected  development, 
without  a  definite  plan  but  only  a  sub- 
lime willingness  to  be  used.  Both 
mind  and  heart  were  wide  open  toward 
God  and  keenly  apprehensive  of  divine 
suggestion.  Yet  he  never  idly  waited 
for  supernatural  ministrations,  but  was 
always  up  and  doing,  and  each  larger 
development  of  his  career  grew  out  of 
some  minor  aim  that  he  was  zealously 
pursuing.  He  found  humanity  waiting 
for  him,  and  his  career  seemed  to  follow 
the  lines  of  a  natural  development. 
The  mighty  river  of  divine  blessing  had 
been  diverted  by  the  church  from  its 
ancient  channel,  and  he  turned  it  back 
to  irrigate  again  the  rich  pasture  lands 
of  the  souls  of  the  poor.  But  never  at 
anytime,  despite  the  growing  multitude 
of  his  disciples,  did  Francis  cease  to 
work  with  the  individuaL  His  every 
word  and  movement  conveyed  blessings 
to  his  immediate  associates.  He  was 
too  great  in  the  sight  of  God  to  wish  to 
be  great  in  the  sight  of  men.  The 
spectacular  did  not  appeal  to  him. 
The  suffering  and  misfortune  of  the 
peasant  interested  him  far  more  than 
the  spread  of  his  order.  Everything 
he  did  uttered  itself  in  the  vernacular 
of  tiie  universal  language;  it  could  not 
be  misunderstood  even  by  the  prejudiced 
and  sordid.  It  is  significant  that  of  his 
many  biographers  the  most  intelligent- 
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ly  appreciative  is  the  Protestant  Stras- 
burger,  Paul  Sabatier. 

The  American  is  naturally  frank. 
He  has  contributed  to  international 
diplomacy  a  straightforwardness  that 
has  astonished  the  continental  masters 
of  that  occult  science;  but,  despite  all 
that  is  said  of  Yankee  bluster,  he  is 
diffident.  ''The  eating,  drinking, 
counting,  planting  man  does  not  repre- 
sent, he  misrepresents,  himself.  The 
real  man,  if  we  could  see  him,  would 
make  our  knees  bend,''  is  most  true  of 
the  American.  Moreover,  he  is  sadly 
lacking  in  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
positive  quality  of  genuineness  as  an 
element  of  the  beauty  of  life.  He  can 
not  but  see  that  those  who  do  reveal 
this  virtue  are  universally  beloved,  but 
his  native  self-consciousness  fetters  free 
expression.  Above  all,  he  needs  to  be 
genuine  in  his  relation  to  Ood.  In  one 
of  his  books,  Professor  Eoyce  relates 
that  he  asked  a  friend  in  what  he  found 
the  greatest  enjoyment  of  prayer.     "  In 


the  sense  of  being  perfectly  under- 
stood," was  the  reply.  This  was  no 
doubt  the  secret  of  the  efficacy  of  Saint 
Francis's  prayers  and  whereby  it  was 
that  he  continually  found  the  oppor- 
tunities of  service  which  he  was  cra- 
ving. This  great  quality  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  of  us.  It  is  probably  true 
that  only  the  Italian  race  could  have 
produced  Saint  Francis;  but  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  expression  of  genuineness,  if  less 
demonstrative,  is  equally  influential  and 
delightful.  It  is  a  cultivable  virtue 
and  is  full  of  vitality,  but  it  does  not 
flourish  in  the  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  self-conscious  timidity  nor  in  that 
of  a  mistaken  self-concealment  which 
sometimes  passes  for  cleverness.  If 
the  twentieth  century  can  learn  some- 
thing more  of  genuineness  from  the 
object-lesson  of  the  life  of  the  thir- 
teenth-oentury  saint,  it  will  certainly 
take  on  an  added  beauty  and  potently 
increase  its  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  civilization. 


THE  BIBLE  AS  AN  AID  TO  SELF-DISCOVERT « 

Bt  Pbssident  Henbt  Chubchill  Kino,  D.D.,  Obbblin  OoLLBes,  Omo. 


Has  the  Bible  any  preeminent  place  in 
bringing  the  man  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
self-discovery  ?  Especially  can  it  help  him  to 
that  highest  self-knowledge  that  implies  con- 
scious relation  with  God.  If  so,  it  must  be 
because  in  preeminent  degree  it  makes  avail- 
able a  wealth  of  complex  experience,  puts  us 
in  direct  contact  with  the  most  dgniflcant 
personal  life,  and  challenges  our  every  power 
even  more  by  the  depth  than  the  breadth  of 
its  appeal 

It  is  worth  noting,  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  question  has  been  already  tested  for  us  in 
history.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  that  awoke  men 
to  real  self -consciousness  and  made  forever 
impossible  the  simple,  satisfied  attitude  of 
antiquity  toward  life  and  the  world  and  com- 
pelled the  bringing  in  of  the  modem  romantic 
spirit    As  another  has  said,  for  us  modem 


men  **  the  fever  of  man's  conflict  has  passed 
across**  the  face  of  nature;  ^the  shadow  of 
humanity  falls  wide,  darkening  the  world's 
playground."  In  the  words  of  a  great  phi- 
losopher, ''Christianity  had  demolished  this 
calm  self-sufflcingness  of  the  secular  world  " 
in  which  the  ancient  rested.  ''There  began 
then  to  be  developed  for  the  first  time  that 
pergonal  eantoimtiMsa  which  thenceforward, 
with  all  its  problems^freedom  of  the  will  and 
predestination,  guilt  and  responsibility,  resur- 
rection and  immortality— has  given  a  totally 
different  coloring  to  the  whole  background 
of  man's  mental  life,"  and  which  no  modem 
can  wholly  escape.  The  Greek  artist,  com- 
pared with  the  modem  man,  Eedney  has  said, 
"  was  asleep  and  wrapt  in  the  lovely  visions 
of  the  enchanted  groimd,  as  tho  there  were  no 
cavemous  depths  and  fearful  declivities,  no 
river  of  death  beyond."    To  the  same  intent, 
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PKulflen  makes** the  longiDg  for  the  tran- 
aoendent"  one  of  the  truths  which  **  Chris- 
tianity  lias  engrayen  upon  the  hearts  of 
men."  "Antiquity,"  he  adds,  **was  satisfied 
witii  the  earth ;  the  modem  era  has  never  been 
wholly  free  from  the  feeling  that  the  given 
reality  is  inadequate." 

Now,  the  book  whose  influence  has  been 
thus  powerful  enough  to  draw  the  decisiye 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  worlds,  and  to  awaken  the  mod- 
em man  to  that  which  is  most  characteristic 
in  his  consciousness,  can  hardly  faU  of  pre- 
eminent power  in  bringing  the  individual  to 
the  discovery  of  himself.  It  can  not  be 
spared  by  the  most  modem  of  men.  No 
man,  certainly,  is  likely  to  come  to  full  self- 
knowledge  independently  of  those  influences 
which  have  streamed  forth  from  the  Bible. 
It  both  suggests  the  laws  of  our  life  and  tests 
our  powers  in  too  concrete  and  telling  a  fash- 
ion to  be  wisely  ignored. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bible  is  a  tnoit  deeply 
and  broadly  human  book;  and  so  furnishes 
that  appeal  of  complex  experience  so  nec- 
essary to  full  self-consciousness.  It  touches 
nnoringly  the  whole  gamut  of  the  deeper 
human  emotions  and  aspirations,  and  em- 
bodies them  in  figures  that  mankind  will  not 
willingly  let  die.  The  experience  of  the  race 
increasingly  confirms  the  testimony  of  Lotze, 
who  says  eyen  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
*for  the  most  faithful  delineation  of  the  ever- 
rmarring  fundamental  charaeteristiee  of  human 
Itfe  .  .  .  the  Hebrew  histories  and  hymns  are 
Imperishable  models."  And  he  adds,  con- 
cerning this  universal  human  appeal  of  the 
Scripture:  ''The  treasures  of  classic  culture 
are  open  to  but  few,  but  from  that  Eastern 
fountain  countless  multitudes  of  men  have  for 
centuries  gone  on  drawing  ennobling  conso- 
lation in  misery.  Judicious  doctrines  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  warm  enthusiasm  for  all 
that  Is  exalted."  A  book  with  such  breadth 
of  appeal  can  not  fail  to  stir  to  larger  self- 
coDsdousness  any  man  who  will  face  its  phe- 
nomena with  attention. 

M(»6oyer,  it  is  of  critical  importance  as  an 
aid  to  self-discovery  that  the  Bible  should  be 
In  such  rare  degree  a  perianal  book ;  for  per- 
sons are  chiefly  stirred  by  persons.  And  the 
Bible  Is  so  histinct  with  life  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  put  the  point  of  a  needle  into  it 
anywhere  witiiout  drawing  blood.  It  brings 
us  f^e  to  face  with  what  must  be  counted,  I 
Judge— when  estimated  as  to  Its  value  for  the 


highest  life  of  men— the  most  significant  line 
of  personalities  which  history  anywhere  pre- 
sents. And  it  is  the  great  glory  of  the  his- 
torical study  of  these  later  years  that  it  en- 
ables us  to  see  these  prophetic  men  as  living 
personalities,  facing  precise  problems  in  a 
strong,  developing  career.  They  become  for 
us  warm  realities,  and  touch  us  as  never 
before  with  the  inspiration  of  a  personal  life 
in  which  God  works.  Nothing  so  stirs  and 
fmctifies  our  own  life,  nothing  so  brings  us 
to  a  glad  sense  of  our  own  higher  possibilities, 
as  even  this  partial  but  appreciative  and  re- 
sponsive sharing  of  the  visions  of  the  higher 
man.  Like  children,  we  grow  best  by  trying 
to  measure  up  to  things  beyond  our  present 
capacity.  This  splendid  vision  of  another — 
moral  or  religious — which  we  have  partly 
shared,  haunts  us  perpetually,  until  we  have 
tried  to  make  it  our  own  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
thought.  We  come  to  a  new  self -conscious- 
ness. 

For  it  is  only  true  to  say,  on  the  one  hand, 
even  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  is  the  one 
great  moral  book  of  antiquity.  As  I  have  else- 
where said,  **it  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
moral  aphorisms,  but  shows  the  developing 
moral  sense  everywhere,  in  everything. 
Character  is  really  the  supreme  interest  in 
this  book.  Among  all  the  ancient  peoples,  in 
troth,  only  the  Jews  have  the  modem  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  Bible  is  in  this  particular  the 
only  ancient  book  with  a  really  modem  tone. 
Compared  with  these  sober  Jews  even  the 
gifted  Greeks  are  but  playing  children  in 
their  sense  of  sin  and  character.  This  clear 
and  constantly  developing  ethical  tone  marks 
out  the  Bible  distinctly  from  all  other  ancient 
books."  When  one  passes  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, this  powerful  ethical  impression  is  only 
increase. 

In  a  similar  sense  it  must  be  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
it  is,  if  I  may  quote  myself  again,  **  the  one 
great  religUme  book  of  antiquity.  Religious 
books  in  abundance  of  course  the  ancient 
world  had,  and  we  need  not  underestimate 
any  of  them.  But  for  the  actual  life  of  the 
civilization  of  this  (twentieth)  century,  only 
the  Bible  is  of  prime  significance.  These 
Old-Testament  writers  have  been,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  among  all  the  ancient  writers  the 
world's  great  spiritual  and  religious  seers. 
In  even  higher  degree  than  we  owe  art  and 
literature  to  the  Greeks  and  law  to  the  Ro- 
mans do  we  owe  religion  to  the  Jews.    Here 
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in  this  ancient  literature,  whateyerthe  critical 
results,  is  contained  the  record  of  the  pre- 
eminent meetings  of  Qod  with  men,  down  to 
the  time  of  Christ." 

If  this  can  be  said  even  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, how  much  more  is  it  true  of  the  New, 
with  its  yision  of  the  supreme  personality  of 
Christ?  And  for  self -discover)'  this  is  most 
significant,  for  just  so  surely  as  religious  in- 
terest is  deeply  laid  in  the  very  foundations 
of  man's  nature,  just  so  surely  as  religion  is 
the  supreme  factor  ''in  the  organizing  and 
regulating  of  our  personal  and  collective 
life,"  just  so  surely  as  it  brings  us  into  the 
highest  personal  relation  of  which  we  are 
capable,  the  relation  that  gives  reality  and 
meaning  and  value  to  all  otiier  relations — just 
so  surely  as  religion  is  thus  the  deepest  expe- 
rience into  which  a  man  may  enter,  even  so 
surely  must  that  book  which  is  the  transcen- 
dent religious  book  of  the  world  sthr  our 
whole  natures  as  nothing  else  can  stir  them, 
in  just  the  proportion  in  which  we  lay  our- 
selves open  to  its  influence  and  enter  with 
appreciative  understanding  into  the  expe- 
riences there  laid  bare.  For  the  unity  of  our 
natures  makes  it  impossible  that  this  highest 
appeal  should  be  responded  to  without  pro- 
found influence  upon  all  the  rest  of  our  life. 
As  does  no  other  book,  therefore,  the  Bible 
brings  to  consciousness  the  whole  man. 

As  the  record  of  the  progressive  seeking  of 
men  after  God  and  of  the  progressive  reve- 
lation of  God  to  men,  moreover,  the  Bible 
offers  peculiar  help  in  the  development  of 
our  own  highest  consciousness,  for  it  enables 
us  to  reliw,  cu  it  toere,  in  owr  aum  personal  ex- 
perience this  whole  religiaus  life  qf  the  wnid; 
to  apply  thus,  to  our  own  deepest  life  prob- 
lems, a  real  historical  method.  Hardly  any 
procedure  could  bo  more  helpful  in  bringing 
us  to  intelligent  consciousness  of  ourselves 
than  tills  retracing  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  working  out  of  character  and 
&ith  in  the  world. 

The  Bible  is  all  this,  finally,  because  it  is 
above  all  elsea  bookofhoneet  testimony  to  eccpe- 
rienee.  Its  supreme  value  lies  just  here,  for 
the  testimony  of  another  is  our  chief  road  to 
enlargement  of  life.  Most  of  all,  it  Is  through 
such  a  simple  honest  witness  that  the  New 
Testament  puts  us  foce  to  face  with  the  re- 
deeming personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  What- 
ever our  theories  about  the  Bible,  it  is  not  as 
compelling  authority  but  as  simple  honest 
witness  that  the  New  Testament  brings  us 


emancipating  power.  In  Herrmann's  words: 
"The  inner  life  of  Jesus  is  stamped  on  the 
testimony  of  men  who  have  been  set  free  by 
Him.  In  this  way  has  it  become  a  force  in  his- 
tory, and  in  no  other  way  was  that  possible. 

This  is  the  priceless  and  indispensable  serv- 
ice of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  more  indispensable 
to  the  modem  man  the  more  deeply  he  has 
entered  into  the  modem  spirit,  for  the  deeper 
our  moral  consciousness,  the  greater  our  sense 
of  moral  need.  "  We  feel  ourselves  separated 
from  God,  and,  consequently,  that  our  faith 
is  paralyzed  by  matters  which  troubled  the 
ancients  very  little."  That  simply  means 
that  for  the  modem  man  who  has  awakened 
to  full  moral  consciousness  many  an  ancient 
way  of  approach  to  God  is  decisively  closed ; 
and,  if  he  is  to  come  into  communion  with 
God  at  all,  it  must  be  by  a  manifestation  of 
God  great  enough  to  make  certain  both  the 
holiness  and  the  forgiveness  of  God.  Now, 
it  is  just  through  this  witness  of  the  New- 
Testament  writers  that  we  find  in  Christ  for 
ourselves  a  fact  so  great,  so  transcendent, 
that  we  come  back  to  it  again  and  again  with 
calm  assurance,  to  find  in  its  simple  presence 
the  indubitable  conviction  of  the  spiritual 
world,  of  our  own  intended  destiny,  of  God, 
and  of  His  holiness  and  His  love.  If  I  may 
quote  Herrmann  again :  **  The  most  important 
thing  for  the  man  who  is  to  submit  himself  to 
God  is  surely  that  he  shouM  be  absolutely 
certain  of  the  reality  of  God,  and  Jesus  does 
establish  in  us,  through  the  fact  of  His  per- 
sonal life,  a  certainty  of  God  which  covers 
every  doubt.  When  once  He  has  attracted 
us  by  the  beauty  of  His  person  and  made  us 
bow  before  Him  by  its  exalted  character, 
then  even  amid  our  deepest  doubts  that  per- 
son of  Jesus  will  remain  present  with  us  as 
a  thing  incomparable,  tho  most  precious  fact 
in  history,  the  most  precious  fact  our  life  con- 
tains. "  The  highest  possible  testimony  to  the 
Bible  as  an  aid  to  that  complete  self -discovery 
which  makes  possible  conscious  relation  witii 
God  is  found  just  here.  ''The  religious  life 
of  the  Christian  is  inseparable  from  vision  of 
the  personal  life  of  Jesus.  That  vision  must 
be  the  Christian's  constant  companion;  and 
so  it  is,  as  he  finds  more  and  more  that  in  such 
vision  he  grasps  that  reality  without  which 
all  else  in  the  world  is  empty  and  desolate." 

To  have  sounded  thus  the  depths  of  the 
Bible  is  to  have  sounded,  at  the  same  time, 
the  depths  of  our  own  nature.  Here  indeed 
''deep  calleth  unto  deep." 
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SERMONIC   CRITICISM   AND   SUGGESTION 


8Y1EF08IUU  ON  PUBLIC  SPBAEINO 

Thb  following  questions  were  sent  to  professors  of  public  speaking  in  the  leading  Ameri- 
on  uniyerslties  in  order  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  subject  of  pulpit  delivery.  To  the  an- 
swers found  below  is  added  also  a  communication  upon  the  subject  by  a  leading  dergjman 
of  Reading,  Pft.  The  quradons  are:  1.  What  do  you  regard  as  leading  defects  in  sermon  de- 
Uverj  of  &e  average  preacher  of  to-day?  2.  What  are  the  chief  elocutionary  defects  in  the 
Scripture  reading  in  the  average  pulpit?  8.  Should  elocutionary  training  be  a  part  of  the 
cuxnculum  of  our  theological  seminaries?  4.  What  practical  remedies  for  elocutionary  de- 
fects would  you  suffgest  to  preachers  already  in  active  service?  5.  Are  there  other  points 
not  covered  by  the  above  questions? 


Prsf .  Irrak  Lester  WlnttTy  Harvard 
Unftrmstty 

1.  I  should  hesitate  to  si^  that  certain  de- 
lects are  common  to  preachers.  In  many 
cases  I  have  felt  that  the  spiritual  character 
of  pulpit  discourse  needed  for  its  due  effect 
a  purer  utterance.  Probably  what  vocalists 
caJl  ** throaty"  tone  is  frequent  among 
preachers,  but  not  more  so  than  among  other 
speakers. 

2.  Such  defects  as  exist  in  Scripture  read- 
ing are  probably  similar  to  those  in  preach- 
ing. Perhaps  there  is  commonly  not  suffi- 
cient differrace  in  reading  of  narrative, 
psalm,  and  exhortation. 

8.  Certainly  elocutionary  training  should 
be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  theolog- 
ical seminaries.  Tet  the  heads  of  schools 
say  sometimes  that  the  results  of  instruction 
have  not  been  satis&ctory.  It  seems  that 
few  teachers  of  elocution  have  the  right  point 
of  view.  With  them  the  artist  often  becomes 
more  than  the  man.  They  must  finally  look 
to  the  best  preachers,  not  to  the  schools  of 
elocution,  for  the  modes  of  impressive  self- 
expression. 

4.  As  to  practical  remedies  for  elocutionary 
defects,  space  would  be  required  for  hints 
about  many  non-essential  faults  that  appear 
among  all  speakers.  As  to  essentials,  nothing 
new  can  be  said.  The  preacher  should  cul- 
tivate simple,  straightforward,  accurate 
speech,  as  he  does  writing.  By  practise, 
continued  as  long  as  preaching,  the  voice 
should  be  kept  fit  for  truly  expressing  or 
suggesting  all  the  variety  of  feeling  in  the 
earnest,  sensitive  man  in  his  great  work.  Of 
course  we  wish  our  preacher  not  merely  to 
preach  in  the  church,  but  to  tsaJk  with  uaand 
tell  us  what  he  thinks. 


Prof.  Fnmds  Carmodyy  Union  Theological 
Seminary^  New  York 

1.  Preachers^  as  a  rule,  either  write  out 
their  sermons  and  read  them  from  the  manu- 
script to  the  congegration  or  they  deliver 
them  from  notes  without  reducing  them  to 
writing.  The  defects  in  the  delivery  of  the 
sermons  written  and  read  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  made  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scripture.  The  delivery  of  those  who  speak 
from  notes  and  do  not  write  out  their  sermcms 
is  usually  choppy  and  abrupt,  lacking  dig- 
nity, growth,  development,  and  climax,  both 
in  its  thought  and  its  feeling.  Sentences  and 
paragraphs  are  spoken  as  if  there  were  no 
relationship  between  them.  It  should  bo  ob- 
served, however,  that  this  is  the  correct  de- 
livery occasionally,  for  it  sometimes  happens 
that  sermons  so  prepared  have  no  discernible 
thought  relationship  between  their  sentences 
and  paragraphs.  Then,  too,  the  delivery  here 
is  usually  in  a  high  key  with  sustained  ten- 
sion, indicative  of  a  mind  laboring  at  high 
pressure,  which  produces  a  nervous  and  dis- 
tressed condition  in  the  congregation. 

2.  In  the  Scripture  reading  in  the  average 
pulpit  the  delivery  is  frequentiy  monotonous 
in  the  most  liberal  sense  of  that  term.  It 
is  marked  by  uniform  pitch,  uniform  force, 
uniform  quality,  uniform  time.  There  is  no 
discrimination  between  the  ideas  that  are  im- 
portant and  those  that  are  comparatively  un- 
important There  is  no  subordination  of  part 
to  part,  and  but  littie  unity  in  the  whole. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  minister  reads  from 
a  general  impression  of  the  whole  rather  than 
from  a  detailed  conception  of  the  relationship 
of  the  parts.  He  does  not  think  the  thought 
contained  in  each  sentence  before  he  reads  it. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  comes  after  the 
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reading  instead  of  before  it— too  late  to  con- 
vey the  ideas  to  the  congregation.  The  same 
thing  is  substantially  true  of  the  deliyery  of 
his  own  sermons  from  the  manuscript. 

8.  Elocutionary  training  should  be  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  our  theological  seminaries 
for  three  reasons:  First,  the  importance  of 
such  work  can  be  impressed  upon  the  pro- 
spective minister  in  no  more  forcible  way 
than  by  making  it  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
The  manifest  conviction  of  the  faculty  of  a 
seminary  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
student  who  attends  it  Secondly,  the  in- 
structor at  a  seminary  is  more  likely  to  be 
competent  than  the  anonymous  teacher  of 
such  work  which  an  ordinary  minister  is 
likely  to  find.  The  authorities  of  a  seminary 
will  select  with  care  and  deliberation  the  man 
who  is  to  give  instruction  in  their  institution, 
while  the  ordinary  minister  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  opportunity  to  be  so  circum- 
spect. Thirdly,  the  minister  can  not  afford 
to  pay  the  price  for  individual  instruction 
which  the  competent  teacher  of  this  work 
will  demand. 

4.  Practical  remedies  for  elocutionary  de- 
fects are  such  as  these :  (1)  Write  out  all  ser- 
mons. Do  not  read  them  nor  commit  them, 
but  deliver  them  several  times  aloud  in  your 
study  before  giving  them  in  the  pulpit.  (2) 
Read  and  study  the  Scriptural  passage  care- 
fully, both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail  before 
you  read  it. 

5.  Perhaps  the  most  important  defect  in 
both  reading  and  preaching,  as  well  as  in  con- 
versation, is  a  bad  method  of  voice  produc- 
tion. Constricted  and  cramped  vocal  utter- 
ance is  extremely  prevalent,  and  a  breathy 
method  of  vocalization  is  very  common. 
These  are  more  important  matters,  for  such 
defects  impair  the  health  as  well  as  defeat 
communication  of  thought. 

Prof.  Thomas  C.  Tmeblood,  University  of 
Michigan 

1.  The  leading  defects  in  sermon  delivery 
of  the  average  preacher  are:  (1)  Lack  of 
directness  in  tone  and  gesture.  (3)  The  in- 
troduction of  song  notes,  monotony  of  pitch, 
and  the  pathetic  voice-dip  at  the  end  of  sen- 
tences. (8)  The  use  of  dragging,  drawling 
tones.  (4)  The  attempt  to  be  ethereal  in- 
stead of  conversational,  and  bushiess-like. 
(5)  Tone-chasing  and  tone-parade. 

2.  The  chief  elocutionary  defects  in  the 


Scripture  reading  are:  (1)  Lack  of  spiritual 
responsiveness  in  the  reader.  (3)  Lack  of  skill 
in  fitting  expression  to  sentiment.  (8)  Lack 
of  interest  in  the  theme  and  the  desire  to 
make  it  mean  something  to  the  audiences. 
(4)  Lack  of  logical,  discriminative  emphasis. 

8.  Elocutionary  training  should  be  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  our  theological  seminaries 
if  the  purpose  is  to  hold  and  teach  audiences. 
As  singers  are  taught  to  sing,  so  preachers 
should  be  taught  to  preach.  The  preacher 
should  learn  his  business,  and  no  part  of  it  so 
well  as  putting  things.  He  has  no  business 
in  the  pulpit  if  he  can  not  read  and  speak 
well.    Better  raise  com. 

4.  By  way  of  practical  remedies:  Keep 
vital,  keep  alive,  play  golf,  keep  close  to  the 
common  people,  r^  Shakespeare  aloud 
every  day  for  directness  and  variety  and  re- 
sponsiveness. Avoid  harsh  notes  in  speak- 
ing.   

Prof.  J.  A.  Winansy  Cornell  Unlveraity 

1.  SoMB  leading  defects  are:  (1)  A  lack  of 
directness,  of  genuine  communicativeness,  of 
the  manner  and  tone  which  says:  ''I  wish  to 
talk  with  you,  give  and  take,  not  for  you,  or 
over  you,  or  at  you**— in  a  phrase,  a  lack  of 
the  conversational  element.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  conventional  tone  or  tune,  as- 
sumed when  the  minister  enters  the  pulpit, 
and  employed  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  expressed.  It  is  an  approach  to  in- 
toning. It  lulls  rather  than  excites  the  at- 
tention. It  conceals  thought,  because  it  does 
not,  as  conversational  speech  does,  vary  with 
each  variation  of  thought  and  feeling.  It 
lulls  the  thought  of  the  speaker  too,  because 
it  is  easy  to  speak  in  this  way.  (3)  Many 
preachers  have  an  assortment  of  tones,  one 
for  introduction,  one  for  discussion,  and  one 
for  conclusion,  each  turned  on  at  a  certain 
point,  regardless  of  what  they  are  saying. 

3.  The  remarks  made  above  may  be  applied 
with  slight  modification  to  the  reading  in  the 
average  pulpit.  Much  bad  reading  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  preacher  does  not  prepare  his 
lesson  and  hymns.  He  trusts  to  a  general 
understanding  of  them.  The  conventional 
reading  is  in  his  ears  and  his  voice  follows  it. 
The  result  is  conventional,  not  provocative  of 
attention.  It  is  rare  that  the  tone  of  the  reader 
suggests  an  expectation  that  he  is  listened  to. 

8.  Undoubtedly  our  seminaries  should  teach 
elocution,  provided  it  is  of  the  right  sort ;  not 
the  elocution  that  is  based  on  the  assumption 
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that  manner  can  be  cultivated  apart  from 
matter.  An  "  elocutionist, "  posing  and  think- 
ing first  of  his  deUveiy,  is  enough  to  drive 
the  remaining  men  from  the  churches.  Teach 
the  student  genuine  public  speaking. 

4.  The  speaker  must  get  back  to  the  con- 
veraational  basis.  First,  he  must  think  each 
thought  completely,  grasping  each  division 
in  the  pause  preceding  it,  holding  his  mind 
upon  it  Just  as  he  speaks  it,  and  yet  hav- 
ing a  full  sense  of  its  relations  before 
and  after;  and  secondly,  speak  always  with 
a  lively  sense  of  direct  communication.  It 
is  important  to  look  straight  to  the  eyes  of 
the  hearers.  These  are  the  principal  condi< 
tiona  of  live,  purposeful  conversation.  That 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  speak  without  either, 
even  extemporaneously,  every  experienced 
speaker  knows.  This  does  not  mean  that 
public  speech  should  be  weak,  commonplace, 
or  famiHar  as  an  ordinary  trivial  conversa- 
tion. It  means  fitness  of  delivery  to  idea,  not 
by  arbitrary  adjustment,  but  by  natural 
thought  processes.  All  idea  that  the  pulpit 
calls  for  a  sanctimonious,  pious  tone,  should  be 
abandoned  along  with  the  belief  in  gloom  and 
poor  ventilation  for  churches.  The  preacher 
who  has  formed  habits  needs  an  honest  critic, 
such  as  can  rarely  be  found  in  his  congrega- 
tion. Let  him  put  himself  for  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time  under  the  guidance  of  such  an  hon- 
est and  competent  critic.  One  trouble  the 
Mesr  preacher  has  is  that  his  conventionalized 
tones  have  crept  into  his  conversation,  and 
bis  attempts  to  get  back  to  the  conversational 
basis  are  fruitless.  Hence  he  needs  assistance 
from  one  whose  tones  are  normal.  Still,  he 
can  do  much  for  himself,  and  any  frank  and 
observing  friend  can  help. 

5.  I  think  it  very  important  for  the  clergy 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  conventional  phrase- 
ology also.  The  old  phrases  are  strong  and 
attractive  to  a  speaker,  but  they  slip  off  the 
attention  of  the  accustomed  hearer.  To  get 
rid  of  this  it  is  necessary  to  write  often  and 
not  trust  too  much  to  extemporizing.  The 
speaker  should  employ  both  methods,  writing 
and  extemporizing,  that  each  method  may 
counteract  the  evils  of  the  other. 


Prol  Ftoliz  E.  Schellingy  University  of 
PemisylvtniA 

Ih  reply  to  your  queries  in  a  symposium 
of  pulpit  elocution,  I  should  say  that  the 
ddef  defects  of  our  present  pulpit  eloquence 


are  defects  in  matter  and  conviction.  I  have 
always  noticed  that  when  a  man  really  has 
something  to  say,  the  manner  of  his  saying  it 
becomes  negligible.  Educate  the  clergy,  not 
a  part  of  them,  but  all  of  them.  Demand  a 
bachelor's  degree  of  every  man  before  he  be- 
gins to  study  divinity  and  elocution  will  take 
care  of  itself.  It  is  the  goods  we  want,  not 
the  delivery.  

M.  C.  Horlne,  D.D.,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 
NoNB  approves  of  artificial  preaching.  The 
gresttest  charm  and  force  lie  in  natural  deliv- 
ery, such  as  the  thought  and  emotion  of  the 
speaker  naturally  elicits.  But  even  the  most 
earnest  speakers,  who  lose  all  consciousness 
of  themselves,  of  their  tones  of  voice,  of  its 
modulations,  and  of  gestures,  and  who  are 
carried  along  by  the  torrent  of  their  thoughts 
and  emotions,  sometimes  have  unpleasant 
mannerisms,  eccentricities,  and  faults  which  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  study  of  elocution 
would  correct.  It  is  occasionally  the  case 
that  some  characteristic  individualism  con- 
tributes to  the  attractiveness  and  power  of  a 
speaker;  and  yet  if  this  be  too  marked,  it  is  a 
hindrance  to  his  greatest  efficiency  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker.  There  is  much  indifferent  and 
unedifjring  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Min- 
isters of  fair  attainments  often  fail  in  tMs 
part  of  their  work.  Emphasis  is  improperly 
placed,  and  the  meaning  is  not  brought  out. 
Unsuitable  tones  of  voice  are  employed.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  serious  and  Joy- 
ful passages,  between  devotional  and  histor- 
ical. This  fault  is  frequently  found  in  the 
delivery  of  sermons.  The  same  tones  of  voice 
are  used  at  funerals  and  at  festivals;  to  de- 
scribe the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  of 
Ohrist;  the  same  loud  and  stormy  manner  in 
the  comfort  of  mourners  as  in  an  exultant 
Jubilee  service.  There  is  danger  that  an  eager 
student  of  elocution,  especially  if  he  has  an 
enthusiastic  instructor,  will  overdo  his  deliv- 
ery and  make  it  too  artificial  and  mechanical, 
too  studied  in  gesture,  tones  of  voice  and 
modulations.  When  a  speaker  follows  his 
gestures  with  his  eyes,  and  modulates  his 
voice  to  produce  effect,  the  effort  is  notice- 
able at  once,  and  the  aim  misses  the  mark 
with  an  intelligent  and  a  discerning  audi- 
ence. 

Elocution  must  serve  as  a  handmaid  to 
effective  preaching.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  a  principal  element  in  deliver- 
ing a  sermon.    The  purpose  which  it  serves 
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is  that  of  the  gardener,  who  prunes  a  tree  and 
enriches  it,  and  thus  develops  its  symmetry 
and  beauty  and  fruitfulness.  He  does  it  by 
careful  culture  and  growth,  and  not  by  tying 
on  twigs  or  branches.  So  the  elocutionist,  or 
the  self- teaching  student  of  elocution,  must 
prune  away  excrescences  and  faults,  cultivate 
his  powers,  and  by  process  of  intellectual  and 
esthetic  growth  become  an  effective  and  ac- 
ceptable speaker,  and  not  by  aping  the  man- 
ner of  another.  Undoubtedly  an  attractive 
manner,  acceptable  oratory,  add  interest  and 
force  to  a  sermon.  And  yet  the  real  power 
lies  back  of  all  this  in  the  man  who  delivers 
it.  Personal  force,  mental  and  spiritual 
power,  are  the  chief  sources  of  effective 
preaching.    To  tliis  elocution  can  contribute 


decided  help  and  strength.    But  let  not  the  . 
preacher  make  this  his  main  dependence  else 
he  will  fail.    The  mere  display  of  elocution- 
ary power  will  militate  against  him.     The 
highest  art  is  to  conceal  art. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  this  subject  at 
the  beginning  of  one's  ministry,  before  faults 
become  habitual  and  when  useful  suggestions 
and  rules  can  be  easily  adopted  and  applied. 
Even  those  who  have  seen  years  of  profes- 
sional service,  if  they  are  alert  and  desirous  of 
continual  improvement,  may  be  able  to  gather 
many  useful  hints  and  rules  by  reading  some 
standard  work  on  elocution,  which  will  most 
likely  bring  to  notice  faults  and  defects,  and 
suggest  improvements  which  will  be  of  de- 
cided advantage. 


FISHBRS  OF  MSN 


Bt  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowbtt,  M.A.,  Bibminqham,  ENOLAim. 


I  HAVE  often  been  amused  by  the  headline 
to  the  preface  in  Isaak  Walton's  ''Compleat 
Angler."  Here  is  the  quaint  sentence:  ''To 
the  reader  of  this  discourse,  but  especially  to 
the  Honest  Angler."  We  may  not  be  expert 
or  even  successful  anglers,  but  we  may  be  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  learn  and  become  proficient 
in  our  minestry.  More  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  a  young  probationer  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  named  Thomas  Bos- 
ton. He  was  about  to  preach  before  the  par- 
ish of  Simprin.  In  contemplation  of  the 
eventful  visit  he  sat  down  to  meditate  and 
pray.  "Reading  in  secret  my  heart  was 
touched  with  Matt.  iv.  19:  'Follow  me,  and 
I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.'  My  soul 
cried  out  for  the  accomplishing  of  that  to  me, 
and  I  was  very  desirous  to  know  how  I  might 
follow  Christ  so  as  to  be  a  fisher  of  men,  and 
for  my  own  instruction  in  that  point  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  consideration  of  it  in 
that  manner."  Out  of  that  honest  and  seri- 
ous consideration  there  came  that  quaint  and 
spirituaUy  profound  and  suggestive  book,  *^  A 
Soliloquy  on  the  Art  of  Man-FisUng."  All 
through  Thomas  Boston's  book  one  feels 
the  fervent  intensity  of  a  spirit  eager  to 
know  the  mind  of  Qod  in  the  great  matter 
of  fishing  for  souls.  Without  that  passion  our 
inquiry  is  worthless.  **  The  all-important  mat- 
ter in  fishing  is  to  have  the  desire  to  learn." 

Books  can  not  make  a  preacher;  he  may 
find  them  full  of  help,  but  they  are  not 
creators  of  gift.    They  may  teach  how  to 


make  sermons,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  creation  of  protects.  We  are  made 
by  Christ.  **I  will  make  you."  We  are 
fashioned  in  His  presence.  Every  wealthy 
and  fruitful  gift  for  our  work  is  bom  directly 
of  His  own  grace  and  love.  Ring  out  the 
music  of  the  changing  emphasis  in  this 
phrase  I  The  promise  reveals  its  treasure  as 
each  word  is  taken  in  turn  and  given  distinc- 
tive prominence.  "  I  will  make  you  " ;  no  one 
else  and  nothing  else  can  do  it.  Neither  books 
nor  colleges  nor  friends  I  "  I  will  make  you.  ^ 
He  will  make  us  Just  in  that  secret  and  mys- 
terious way  in  which  true  poetry  comes  into 
being.  The  gift  will  come  as  a  breath,  as  an 
insphrattion,  as  a  new  creation.  "When  he 
ascended  on  high  ...  he  gave  gifts  unto 
men."  He  dropped  one  gift  here  and  a  com- 
monplace man  became  a  pastor.  He  dropped 
another  gift  here  and  the  undistinguished  be- 
came a  prophet.  He  dropped  a  third  gift 
yonder  and  an  impotent  man  became  a  pow- 
erful evangelist  "  I  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men."  But  even  tho  the  germinal  gifts  of 
the  preacher  are  Christ-bom  and  Christ-given, 
our  Lord  expects  us  reverently  and  diligent- 
ly to  use  our  minds.  He  will  further  fash- 
ion and  enrich  His  gifts  through  our  own 
alertness.  The  incipient  capacity  will  be  de- 
veloped by  our  own  intelligent  observation 
and  experience.  What  can  we  learn  which 
will  foster  our  heaven-bom  gift  ?  Let  us  turn 
to  the  fisher  in  natural  waters,  and  see  what 
hints  he  may  give  us  for  the  labors  in  ourown 
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sphere.  What,  then,  does  the  angler  say  to 
flshers  of  men? 

L  Mark  Guy  Pearse  is  an  expert  fisher,  and 
rarely  does  a  year  pass  without  his  paying  a 
▼isit  to  the  rivers  of  Northumberland.  And 
he  has  more  than  once  laid  down  what  he 
considerB  to  be  the  three  essential  rules  for  all 
sucoeisf  ul  fishing,  and  concerning  which  he 
says,  "  It  is  no  good  trying  if  you  don't  mind 
them."  The  first  rule  is  this:  Keep  yourself 
out  of  sight.  And  secondly,  keep  yourself 
farther  out  of  sight.  And  thirdly,  keep  your- 
self farther  out  of  sight  I  Mr.  Piearse's  coun- 
sel is  confirmed  by  eyery  fisher.  A  notable 
angler  writing  recently  in  one  of  our  daily 
papers,  summed  up  all  his  advice  in  what  he 
proclaims  a  golden  maxim:  ''Let  the  trout 
see  the  angler,  and  the  angler  will  catch  no 
trout."  Now  this  is  a  first  essential  in  the 
art  of  man-fishing:  the  suppression  and 
eclipse  of  the  preacher.  How  easily  we  be- 
come obtrusive !  How  easily  we  are  tempted 
into  self-aggressive  prominence  I  How  prone 
we  are  to  push  ourselves  to  the  front  of  our 
woriL  in  quest  of  fame,  and  praise,  and  glory  I 
The  temptation  comes  in  a  hundred  different 
ways.  It  steals  upon  us  in  the  study  and 
spcxOs  our  secret  labor.  It  destroys  the  effi- 
cacy even  of  the  bait  that  we  prepare.  It 
comea  upon  us  in  the  pulpit,  and  perverts 
our  workmanship  even  when  we  are  in  the 
very  midst  of  our  work.  The  devil  secretly 
whispers  to  us  in  most  unctuous  flattery: 
"That  was  a  fine  point  you  made."  And 
we  readOy  respond  to  the  suggestion.  And 
so  the  insidious  destruction  is  wrought.  We 
d<m't  stand  aside.    Keep  out  of  sight  I 

U.  Cultivate  a  mood  of  chceriness  and 
praise.  Here  is  a  bit  of  counsel  from  an  old 
book  whose  phraseology  and  spelling  have 
quite  an  Old-World  flavor  about  them.  It  is 
a  book  on  fishing.  The  writer  is  recording 
the  requisite  virtues  of  the  angler:  ''He 
should  not  be  unskilful  in  musick,  that  when- 
soever either  melancholy,  heaviness  of  liis 
thoughts,  or  the  perturbations  of  his  own 
fancies,  stirreth  up  sadness  in  him,  he  may 
remove  the  same  with  some  godly  hymn  or 
anthem,  of  which  David  gives  him  ample  ex- 
amples." Ib  that  not  rather  a  far-fetched  no- 
tion of  an  angler's  equipment?  Why  should 
he  require  the  gift  of  music?  Because,  says 
my  author,  when  the  angler  is  depressed  he 
can  not  throw  a  light  line.  When  a  man  is 
mdancholy  his  throw  will  be  heavy.  When 
bis  spirits  are  light  and  exuberant,  he  will  be 


able  to  touch  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  with 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  a  passing  feather. 
Can  we  not  apply  the  counsel  to  the  ministry 
of  preaching?  If  we  come  into  our  pulpito 
in  a  depressed  and  complaining  frame  of 
mind,  we  shall  lack  the  requisite  throw.  If 
we  are  possessed  by  melancholy  we  shall 
cateh  no  fish.  And,  therefore,  it  is  well  that 
we,  too,  should  resort  to  the  service  of  song. 
We  must  sing  away  our  depressions  of  mel- 
ancholies before  we  preach  the  evangel  of 
grace.  We  must  put  on  **  the  garment  of 
praise."  I  frequently  consult  a  book  given 
to  me  many  years  ago,  and  now  out  of  print 
— "Earnest  Christianity  " ;  an  account  of  the 
life  and  Journal  of  the  Rev.  James  Caughey. 
There  is  much  in  that  Journal  that  reminds 
me  of  David  Brainerd  and  John  Wesley. 
One  day  James  Caughey  was  depressed  and 
melancholy,  full  of  lamentetion^and  com- 
plaint. There  was  no  music  in  his  spirit  and 
there  was  no  power  upon  his  tongue.  He 
preached,  but  ineffectively,  because  his  words 
were  not  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  praise. 
And  then  he  took  to  tiie  corrective  of  prayer 
and  singing.  He  adopted  William  Law's 
counsel  and  chanted  himself  into  lightness 
and  buoyancy  of  heart.  He  exchanged  the 
"spirit  of  heaviness  for  the  garment  of 
praise."  And  now  mark  the  change  in  the 
diary:  "Easy  preaching  now.  The  sword 
has  a  new  edge,  more  apt  to  penetrate,  more 
strength  in  my  soul's  arm  to  lay  it  round  me 
fearlessly. "  That  is  the  spirit.  We  must  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  great  act  of  preaching 
in  the  exuberance  which  belongs  to  a  thank- 
ful and  praiseful  heart. 

m.  Study  the  fish  I  George  Eliot  was 
once  listening  to  the  complainte  of  some  an- 
gling friends  as  they  were  describing  their 
fruitless  day's  work.  Looking  into  their 
empty  creels  she  said,  "  You  should  make  a 
deeper  study  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  trout." 
That  is  a  very  suggestive  word,  and  pregnant 
with  significance  for  the  flshers  ih  the  world 
of  men.  We  must  study  the  fish  that  we 
may  find  out  what  will  win  them  for  the 
Lord.  All  fish  can  not  be  caught  by  the 
same  bait.  We  must  study  the  individual 
prejudices  and  habito  and  tastes.  We  must 
discover  what  wiU  catch  this  man  and  that 
man,  and  address  ourselves  accordingly.  I 
was  once  passing  through  a  little  village  in 
the  Lake  District,  and  there  was  a  card  in  the 
shop  window  which  gave  me  more  than  a 
passing  thought.    On  the  card  were  a  num- 
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ber  of  artificial  flies  with  this  engaging  head- 
line: *"  Flies  with  which  to  catch  flsh  in  this 
locality. "  The  shopkeeper  had  nothing  to  say 
about  the  requirements  of  the  Midlands.  He 
had  studied  the  characteristics  of  the  flsh  in 
Ids  own  neighborhood,  and  he  had  discovered 
what  bait  provided  the  best  allurement.  We 
preachers  must  do  it  in  our  own  localities. 
It  was  the  practise  of  the  Apostle  Ffetul:  "To 
the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might 
gain  the  Jews."  He  became  ''all  things  to 
all  men,  that  he  might  gain  some. "  He  baited 
his  hook  according  to  the  flsh  he  wanted  to 
catch.  I  don't  think  we  should  flsh  with  the 
same  hook  for  Lydia  and  the  Philippian 
jailer.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  discover  that 
a  sermon  will  never  effect  the  purpose.  We 
may  flnd  out  that  a  letter  will  do  inflnitely 
better  work.  Or  it  may  be  that  a  direct  talk 
may  be  the  requisite  constraint  Or,  again, 
it  may  be  that  a  long  conversation,  apparently 
indirect  and  aimless,  but  quietly  dropping 
one  delicate  hint,  may  win  a  soul  for  Christ. 
If  we  do  not  catch  men,  we  are  in  great  danger 
of  losing  even  the  desire  to  catch  them.  Our 
purposed  activity  is  in  peril  of  becoming  a 
dream.  Let  me  counsel  my  fellow  preachers 
in  the  ministry  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
catch  one  soul,  to  go  about  it  day  and  night 
until  the  soul  is  won.  And  when  they  have 
gained  one  man  for  the  Master,  I  have  then 
no  fear  as  to  what  will  be  their  resultant 
mood.    The  joy  of  catching  a  soul  is  un- 


speakable I  When  we  have  got  one  soul  we 
become  possessed  by  the  passion  for  souls. 
Get  one  and  you  will  want  a  crowd!  And 
let  me  say  this  further  word.  Keep  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  souls  you  win  for  the  King, 
and  if  on  any  day  you  are  apt  to  be  cast 
down,  and  the  lightness  and  buoyancy  goes 
out  of  your  spirit,  bring  out  that  list  and  read 
it  over,  and  let  the  contemplation  of  those 
saved  lives  set  your  heart  a-singing  and  in- 
spire you  to  fr^  and  more  strenuous  work. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  lists  of  the  Lord's 
mercies  by  which  to  drive  away  the  clouds  in 
a  day  of  apparent  adversity.  Let  your  labor 
be  directed  to  the  inmiediate  catching  of  men 
for  the  Lord.  **  It  is  a  great  matter  to  take 
a  trout  early  in  your  trial" 

IV.  I  will  dose  this  meditation  by  offering 
a  suggestion  which  I  obtained  from  an  adver- 
tisement in  an  angler's  paper  some  time  ago : 
"  Now  is  the  time  for  your  old  favorite  rods  to 
be  overhauled  and  treated  with  a  steel  tonic 
that  will  not  fail  to  work  wonders  in  the  way 
of  renewing  their  strength."  And  following 
this  advertisement  this  conflrmatory  testimo- 
nial :  **  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  that  a  very 
whippy  gig-whip  of  a  rod  has  been  converted 
into  a  powerful  weapon."  My  hearers  will 
immediately  perceive  the  spiritual  signiflcance 
of  the  words.  There  are  times  when  we  need 
the  ** steel  tonic"  in  order  that  our  poor 
ministers  may  be  converted  into  powerful 
weapons. 


THE  SZPBRISNCES  OF  A  SERMON  SSPOSTBR— PAST  n 


Some  preachers  express  too  much  of  their 
own  personality  in  their  pulpits,  and  altho 
this  sort  of  thing  appeals,  may  we  say,  to  a 
congregation  of  colored  people,  it  is  not  very 
effect!  ve  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Such 
a  man  is  Bishop  Joyce,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  who  can  not  commence  his 
subject  until  he  has  entered  into  an  elaborate 
explanation  of  how  he  happened  to  come  to 
that  particular  pulpit,  or  where  he  preached 
last  Sunday  twelvemonth.  When  he  does 
warm  to  his  subject  he  is  fairly  interesting; 
but,  for  the  reporter,  he  is  given  to  the  use  of 
inordinately  long  sentences,  the  reporting  of 
which  presents  unusual  difficulties.  The 
bishop  belongs  also  to  the  large  class  of 
preachers  who  wind  up  with  a  forty-sev- 
entbly.  He  is  forever  making  ''second 
points,"  and  subordinate  "flrstlys,"  which 


are  apt  to  be  confusing  when  put  in  print. 
Bishop  Joyce  is  the  only  preacher  within  the 
writer's  experience  who  ever  stopped  in  his 
sermon  to  talk  to  the  stenographer.  The 
bishop  was  side-tracked  along  a  line  of  argu- 
ment which  led  him  to  refer  to  the  utility  of 
creeds.  At  tliis  statement  one  of  those  al- 
most imperceptible  shudders  of  disapproval 
seemed  to  come  from  the  congregation,  among 
whom  were  many  ministers,  and  the  bishop 
realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  his 
position  clear.  He  turned  to  the  stenog- 
rapher with  a  request  that  this  explanation 
might  be  emphasized.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  report  of  this  particular  sermon  was  never 
publi^ed,  BO  that  the  reporter's  conscience 
does  not  accuse  him  of  misrepresenting  the 
preacher's  theology. 
One  of  the  most  direct  and  coherent  preach- 
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en  in  New  York  City  is  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford. 
Dr.  Rainsford's  language  is  entirely  printablei 
and  the  reporter  has  very.little  to  do  but  to 
make  an  exact  transcript  of  his  notes.  Dr. 
Rainaford's  sermons  are  improyabla  by  cut- 
ting off  the  beginning  and  the  end,  for  he  is 
a  man  who  has  to  warm  to  his  subject,  and 
who,  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  theme, 
retires  with  an  oratorical  bow.  Dr.  Rains- 
ford's  phrases  are  sometimes  a  little  difficult 
to  record,  for  they  will  contain  slang  and 
unusual  words.  Most  editors  delete  the 
slang,  and  in  their  zeal  for  the  reputation  of 
their  columns  emasculate  the  sermon.  In  the 
pulpit  Dr.  Rainsford  is  yehement  and  ear- 
nest, and  bears  himself  with  a  kind  of  proud 
humility  as  of  a  natural  leader  of  men. 

The  Rey.  W.  L.  Watkinson  is  one  of  the 
foremost  non-conformist  preachers  in  Eng- 
land. He  has  senred  as  president  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference.  Dr.  Watkinson  is  a 
man  whom  people  will  trayel  far  to  hear, 
and  a  reporter  will  be  often  sent  some  dis- 
tance to  report  him.  He  makes  his  sermons 
progressiyely  interesting.  They  reach  a  cli- 
max by  slow  degrees  and  are  brought  to  an 
appropriate  close.  His  mind  ads,  as  Carlyle 
would  say,  ''in  the  way  of  music."  An  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Watkinson  is  a  kind  of  literaiy 
sonata.  His  voice  is  musical,  his  deUyery 
direct,  his  manner  restrained  but  earnest. 
His  language  is  clear  and  simple;  his  pauses 
are  timely  and  impressiye;  and  he  ends  his 
sermon  with  some  ringing  sentence  that  clings 
foreyer  in  the  memory. 

Another  preacher  at  once  eloquent  and  con- 
yincing  was  the  late  Dr.  A.  W.  Momerie,  of 
London,  a  free  lance  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  disciple  of  F.  D.  Maurice. 
A  sermon  by  Dr.  Momerie  was  always  a  soul 
experience,  but  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  man 
in  the  street.  Dr.  Momerie  needed  and  in- 
deed goaeiaUy  had  an  audience  of  refined, 
educated,  and  earnest  people,  not  necessarily 
Christians^  in  the  sense  that  they  were  at- 
tached to  any  particular  Christian  body,  but 
rather  of  the  philosophic  type  that  finds  in 
Christian  ethics  a  stimulating  subject  of  in- 
vestigation. Dr.  Momerie's  oratory  was  of 
the  highest  existing  type.  Eyery  word 
§ecmed  to  have  been  selected  out  of  a  great 
Dunlber/)f  possible  words.  Such  a  discourse 
required  no  editing.  Dr.  Momerie's  themes 
were  lofty.  They  embodied  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's dictum  tbat  religion  is  **  morality  tinged 
with  emotion, "^  and  his  ideas  were  logically 


set  forth;  the  sentences  so  naturally  delivered 
that  the  discourse  entered  into  the  very  life 
of  the  listener.  He  did  not  have  to  descend 
to  oratorical  artifice.  His  sermons  were  their 
own  advertisement. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  preachers 
in  New  York  City  is  Dr.  Leighton  Parks  of 
St.  Bartholomew's.  To  report  Dr.  Parks  is 
a  Joy  to  the  stenographer.  He  speaks  with 
extreme  simplicity  and  clearness  and  never 
uses  an  unusual  word.  He  also  thinks  in  para- 
graphs. While  his  sermons  are  transcripts 
of  life  they  are  not  essentially  topical.  Dr. 
Parks  has  also  the  peculiar  quality  of  diction 
which  Journalists  are  always  seeking.  He 
never  says  the  same  thing  twice,  nor  repeats 
a  word  in  the  same  connection.  A  sermon  by 
Dr.  Parks  can  be  reported  verbatim  without 
danger  to  the  editorial  reputation ;  but  it  can 
also  be  effectively  condensed  if  there  is  need 
to  fit  the  report  to  some  given  space. 

Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn, 
is  a  rapid  but  pleasing  speaker.  He  is  a 
man  of  large  and  enthusiastic  individuality. 
His  business-like  manner  inspires  confidence. 
His  voice  is  clear  and  penetrating*  and  carries 
to  the  farthest  comero  of  Plymouth  Cburcb. 
In  his  discourse  he  is  somewhat  wordy.  A 
verbatim  transcript  of  one  of  his  sermons 
needs  an  undue  amount  of  punctuation  to 
make  it  readable,  and  the  report  is  substan- 
tially improved  by  skilful  editing. 

Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell,  of  New  York  City,  is 
another  interesting  pulpit  personality.  There 
is  nothing  very  exciting  or  stimulating  about 
his  oratory,  but  he  has  a  way  of  dealing  with 
large  and  important  topics^  and  when  liis  ser- 
mons have  been  revised  they  make  very  good 
reading.  In  the  pulpit  he  is  apt  to  speak  in 
a  colloquial  manner,  omitting  connective 
words,  failing  sometimes  to  complete  his  sen- 
tences, and  even  losing  his  idea  in  the  midst 
of  a  long  parenthesis.  The  reporting  of  Dr. 
McConnell's  sermons  is  a  work  that  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  reportorial  skill. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Stevenson,  of  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  is  a  preacher  who  plunges  »n  tnedias 
res.  His  applications  of  his  text  to  modem 
affairs  are  somewhat  startling.  **Who  is 
this,**  he  asks,  paraphrasing  Isa.  Ixii.,  ''that 
Cometh  from  the  Philippines  with  dyed  gar- 
ments from  Manila?"  Mr.  Stevenson  has  a 
literary  style  pleasant  both  to  hear  and  to 
read.  Altho  his  sermons  have  a  tendency  to 
be  somewhat  abstruse,  they  are  free  from  pe- 
dantic theological  phraseology. 
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AN  £FFSCTIV£  PULPIT  APPEAL 
fir  THB  R£y.  J.  F.  Funt,  Habtet,  Illinoib. 


Next  to  the  ability  to  prepare  and  deliver 
a  good  sermon  must  be  ranked  the  power  to 
follow  up  the  sermon  with  a  strong,  eifectiye 
personal  appeal.  It  is  seen  with  Increasing 
clearness  that  to  draw  the  net  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  to  cast  It 

What  seemed  a  valuable  hint  was  gained  by 
the  present  writer  while  attending  a  presen- 
tation of  ''Ben-Hur"  at  the  Auditorium,  Chi- 
cago. When  the  curtain  fell  after  each  act 
and  the  lights  were  turned  on,  a  young  man 
who  had  acted  as  usher  made  his  appearance 
with  a  package  of  portfolios  under  his  arm, 
containing  pictures  of  the  drama  **  Ben-Hur." 
As  he  faced  the  people  they  showed  either 
stolid  indifference  to  his  presence  or  stared 
at  him  listlessly  as  an  intruder.  But  the 
young  man  was  not  to  be  ignored;  he  was  a 
genius  in  his  way,  dnd  contrived  not  only  to 
arouse  interest  in  his  wares,  but  after  the 
first  or  second  attempt  sold  his  portfolios,  as 
the  saying  is,  like  **hot  cakes."  How  did  he 
doit? 

I  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  the 
young  man  faced  the  people  he  seemed  him- 
self all  aglow  with  what  he  had  Just  seen  and 
heard  on  the  stage.  An  animated,  interested 
look  lit  up  his  face,  and  his  enthusiastic  man- 
ner showed  plainly  that  he  was  not  thinking 
of  self  at  all  but  of  "Ben-Hur."  This 
brought  him  en  rapport  with  the  people 
before  him  who  had  Just  witnessed  what  he 
had,  felt  what  he  seemed  to  feel ;  and  in  spite 
of  his  apparent  intrusion  this  gave  him  a 
freedom  and  confidence  of  appeal  quite 
marked.  The  man  was  nothing;  his  port- 
folio of  pictures  everything. 

Have  we  not  here  a  hint  of  what  must  ever 
constitute  an  essential  element  of  an  effective 
appeal  from  the  pulpit  to  the  unconverted? 
Not  primarily  the  preacher  himself,  much 
less  any  passing  mood  of  mind  or  state  of 
body,  but  the  essential  truth  as  already  set 
forth  in  the  sermon,  must  be  the  inspiration 
of  the  final  appeal  or  after-meeting.  The 
more  steadfastly  and  vividly  the  saving  truth 
which  forms  the  evening's  message  can  be 
kept  in  the  forefront,  and  the  sense  of  unity 
of  mental  impression  can  be  maintained,  the 
better.  The  great  thing  is  to  create  the  feel- 
ing that  **  now  or  never  "  is  the  time. 

But  what  impressed  me  still  more  in  the 


young  usher  in  question  was  that  he  did  not 
rest  his  case  with  any  passing  emotion  the 
drama  may  have  aroused  in  the  people,  but 
he  took  a  step  farther  and  assumed  a  deter- 
mined, almost  abrupt,  attitude  of  will.  With- 
out the  least  embarrassment,  hesitation,  or 
timidity  he  went  right  at  his  task,  not  for  a 
moment  consulting  any  possible  whims  or 
wishes  of  those  before  him'.  He  took  the 
initiative,  and  his  earnest  manner  seemed  to 
say,  **  What  I  have  for  sale  is  of  course  what 
you  want  to  buy  I"  so  that  not  merely  his 
presence  before  the  people  was  Justified,  but 
it  was  no  wonder  that  if  one  after  another 
bought  a  copy  of  his  portfolio. 

Speaking  tdter  the  manner  of  men,  is  it  not 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  of  a  Sunday 
evening  to  get  up  momentum  enough  to  bring 
people  to  a  decision  in  spite  of  themselves? 
With  the  first  words  of  an  appeal  a  certain 
psychological  tension  is  created,  a  kind  of 
duel  is  to  be  fought  out,  in  which  the  natural 
inertia  and  even  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  play  a  part.  The  slightest  hesitation, 
fear,  or  oversensitiveness  may  rob  the  appeal 
of  its  compelling  power.  There  is  here  of 
course  no  intention  to  laud  mere  loudness 
of  tone,  or  a  boisterous,  fussy  manner,  but 
rather  to  advocate  the  psychic  domination  of 
the  situation  by  the  preacher.  Whether  with 
few  words  or  many  the  important  thing  is  to 
marshal  all  available  spiritual  forces  and 
bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  those  present.  The  very  intensity 
and  insistency  of  the  preacher's  manner  will 
serve  to  draw  attention  away  from  himself  to 
the  Savior  for  whom  he  pleads. 

As  a  further  element  in  the  successful 
hawking  of  his  wares  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man,  I  noticed  that  he  showed  a  re- 
markable versatility  of  language  in  commend- 
ing his  portfolio.  When,  for  example,  the 
chariot  race  had  been  shown  on  the  stage,  he 
was  careful  to  state  that  one  of  the  finest  pic- 
tures of  the  collection  set  forth  that  thrilling 
spectacle,  and  so  with  other  scenes  as  they  in 
turn  were  presented.  In  this  way  interest 
was  sustained  and  cumulative  motives  created 
to  purchase  then  and  there.  Human  nature 
is  so  constituted  that  it  needs  to  be  aroused, 
labored  with,  persuaded,  and  satisfied  in  every 
direction  before  it  will  yield. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND  THB  CHURCH 

**  The  Books,  etpeeiaUy  tfie  Parchments'*  (2 
Tim.  iv,  18). — St.  Paul  cared  more  for  parch- 
mentB  than  books,  perhaps  because  they  rep- 
resented  more  living  human  interests.  They 
took  the  place  the  novel  holds  to-day,  and  the 
great  scholar  of  the  New-Testament  church 
and  the  living  apostle  of  all  men  felt  his  need 
of  them. 

The  Library  One  cf  the  Oreat  Influenee$  in 
American  JAfe.—There  were  6,869  libraries  in 
the  United  States  in  1908,  with  1,000  volumes 
or  over,  besides  private  libraries.  No  other 
country  can  approximate  this  record.  There 
is  one  library  in  the  United  States  for  every 
11,683  persons.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States 
there  is  one  library  for  every  7,866  persons, 
and  the  West  does  nearly  as  well,  with  one 
library  for  every  8,085  persons.  The  library 
is  a  great  power,  which  the  church  to  an  ex- 
tent can  influence  and  control,  and  for  which 
it  should  feel  responsibility.  A  good  library 
elevates,  cultivates,  purifies.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  one  library  for  every  2,498  persons; 
Vermont,  one  for  every  2,916  persons;  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  for  every  4,768  (a  remarkable 
record,  considering  her  crowded  cities  and 
foreign  population).  California  has  one  for 
every  5,267  persons.  This  accounts  in  part 
for  the  influence  of  these  States. 

These  libraries  had  in  1908  an  aggregate  of 
54,419,008  volumes,  having  increased  22  per 
cent,  since  1900.  This  is  68  books  for  every 
100  persons  in  the  United  States.  Massachu- 
setts leads  in  this  respect,  with  266  books  for 
every  100  persons.  New  York  has  the  larg- 
est total  number  of  books— 9,079,868.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  7,616.994.  These  libraries  had 
hi  1908  an  income  of  $10,059,858,  of  which 
$6,828,082  was  from  taxation.  The  American 
people  believe  in  libraries. 

7%e  Value  of  the  Library,'—lt  reaches  and 
supplements  the  home.  There  were  issued  in 
1908  for  home  use  59,188,407  books,  an  aver- 
age of  about  8  books  to  each  home  in  the 
United  States.  These  books  go  to  many 
homes  where  the  church  does  not  No  home, 
however  materialistic  or  infidel,  will  refuse  a 
library  book.  These  books  are  largely  read 
by  the  foreign-bom  or  the  children  of  the 


foreign-bom.  In  every  large  city  the  libra- 
ries and  reading-rooms  among  the  foreign 
populations  are  crowded.  These  people  are 
anxious  to  leam.  To  many  of  tliem  educa- 
tion is  a  new  delight.  The  library  reaches 
hirgely  the  young,  the  most  helpful  and  im- 
pressionable in  the  community.  The  library 
often  influences  more  than  the  schooL  The 
libraries  reach  the  best.  The  vicious  and  the 
idle  are  usually  not  readers.  The  capable, 
the  diligent,  the  ambitious  go  to  libraries. 
The  library  is  for  all  classes  and  believers  in 
all  kinds  of  religion.  The  public  library  is 
often  the  one  place  where  the  man  or  woman 
or  child,  without  a  home  and  without  money, 
can  find  a  welcome.  The  library  both  meas- 
ures and  creates  civilization.  Massachusetts, 
which  has  led  in  libraries,  has  produced  five 
of  our  greatest  poets  —  Bryant,  Whittier, 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes.  She  has  produced 
four  of  our  six  greatest  historians— Bancroft, 
Prescott,  Parkman,  Motley ;  and  three  of  our 
six  greatest  orators— Choate,  Everett,  Wendel 
PhiUips. 

The  Influenee  of  the  Library  is  for  Evil  or 
Good, — ^The  library  is  a  foimtain  which  sends 
forth  waters  both  sweet  and  bitter.  Accord- 
ing to  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Dana,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Library  Association, 
1908,  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  books 
loaned  by  public  libraries  are  novels  or  stories. 
According  as  these  are  good  or  bad,  to  a  very 
large  extent  will  be  the  moral  ideas  and  ideals 
of  the  young  minds  of  our  land.  Thacke- 
ray's Colonel  Newcomb  raises  a  standard  of 
honor.  The  Jesse  James  stories  fly  the  skull 
and  crossbones  of  audacity  and  of  successful 
crime.  What  kind  of  books  shall  our  libra- 
ries send  out? 

BesponsibiUty  of  Librarians, — Few  peo- 
ple sway  more  power  for  good  or  evil  than 
the  librarian,  who  can  suggest  and  often  de- 
cide what  books  children  shall  read.  Only 
next  to  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mittees that  choose  the  books  for  the  library. 
The  position  of  librarian  is  one  to-day 
demanding  special  training  and  thorough 
preparation.  There  are  at  least  ten  library 
schools  in  the  United  States,  besides  summer 
schools,  apprentice  classes,  and  college  courses 
—all  for  the  training  of  librarians. 
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What  ihe  ChurcA  can  (io.^Its  pastors  and 
members  can  urge  the  establishment  of  new 
libraries  and  /bfluence  appropriations  for 
them.  Church  people,  especially  young 
women,  can  become  librarians  and  serve  on 
library  committees  to  decide  on  and  purchase 
books.  Pastors  can  become  trustees  and  oft- 
en chairmen  of  committees.  Church  people 
can  urge  the  purchase  of  good  books.  The 
church  can  thus  largely  see  that  poison  is  not 
disseminated  and  that  good  morals  are  taught 
The  church  thus  can  largely  control  this 
great  power  if  it  will. 

A  NSW  PROFBSSIOH 

A  new  commandment  1  give  unto  y<m,  that  ye 
love  one  emother, — Jolm  xiii.  84. 

Ihe  yew  Profeseion.'-'The  first  college  set- 
tlements in  the  United  States— Hull  House  in 
Chicago  and  the  New  York  College  Settle- 
ment—were opened  in  1889.  Last  year— 
twenty-five  years  later— there  were  120  such 
settlements  (for  men  or  women),  besides  80  or 
40  institutional  churches  doing  largely  set- 
tlement work.  These  120  settlements  had 
some  750  residents,  giving  all  their  time  to 
this  work,  besides  tiiose  who  gave  only  a  por- 
tion of  their  time.  It  means  practically  a 
new  profession. 

What  it  Aceompli$he8,'--Theae  settlements 
serve  as  connecting  links  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  Besides  these  750  who  give  all 
their  time  to  this  work,  probably  two  or  three 
thousand  more  young  men  and  women  from 
the  best  educated  families  spend  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  time  living  among  the  poor. 
They  reach  many  families  the  church  can 
not.  They  come  to  understand  these  prob- 
lems. Out  from  these  settlements  have  come 
some  of  the  best  and  most  practical  efforts  for 
reform. 

StatieUee  of  the  F^ib.— These  120  settle- 
ments spend  annually  some  $800,000  and  have 
upward  of  $8,000,000  invested  in  them. 
They  teach  some  1,600  classes;  they  have 
organized,  mainly  among  boys  and  girls  of 
the  poorer  classes,  1,700  dubs,  reaching  In 
this  way  nearly  100,000  people. 

Natwre  ofiheee  Clubs  and  C^omm.— They 
are  classes  In  sewing,  cooking,  carpentry, 
manual  labor  of  all  kinds,  or  are  dramatic, 
literary,  social.  The  settlements  usually 
have  gymnasiums,  libraries,  baths,  kinder- 
gartens, reading-rooms.  They  provide  for 
the  body,  the  soul,  and  the  mind.    The  pro- 


vision for  the  soul  is  usually  Indirect  and  un- 
avowed.  It  is  not  always  present,  but  in 
most  settlements  plays  an  important,  tho  usu- 
ally a  silent,  part  Where  it  is,  however, 
wisely  presented,  it  is  perhaps  all  the  more 
effective  for  not  being  forced  upon  the  notice. 
Settlements  can  thus  reach  and  do  continu- 
ously reach  many  whom  the  churches  do  not. 
Few  institutions  in  our  great  cities  are  touch- 
ing more  needy  lives  and  liftiag  them  up  to  a 
higher  level. 

The  Settlemenii  and  the  Ohurehes.—They 
usually  are  and  should  be  supplementary, 
even  where  the  connection  is  unavowed. 
Churches  can  do  excellent  work  by  getting 
young  men  and  women  of  the  wealthier 
classes  to  spend  considerable  time  in  the  set- 
tlements. And  they  are  well  repaid  for  their 
work,  as  they  get  often  more  information  than 
they  give.  Among  the  poor  the  church,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  do  good  work  by  inducing 
the  young  to  enter  the  classes  and  clubs  of 
the  settlements.  The  new  profession  is  per- 
haps doing  more  than  any  other  to  build  a 
bridge  over  the  yawning  chasm  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.     

POLICS  MATSONS 

1  wa$  M  prison  and  ye  came  unto  m^.— Matt. 
XXV.  86. 

In  1890,  out  of  the  78,000  inmates  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  United  States,  over 
82,000,  or  48  per  cent,  were  women.  They 
were  mainly  convicted  of  minor  offenses,  a 
very  large  number  being  sentenced  from  po- 
lice courts. 

The  need  of  police  matrons,  of  women  at- 
tendants and  officers  in  poUce  courts,  is  there- 
fore obvious.  Scarcely  any  position  in  life 
offers  more  opportunities  for  good.  Women 
committed  for  their  first  offense,  or  often 
when  tried  and  acquitted,  if  they  are  simply 
in  the  hands  of  men,  feel  so  outraged,  de- 
graded, and  insulted  that  they  suffer  beyond 
words  and  sometimes  are  injured  for  life  in 
body  and  more  often  in  morals.  A  girl  ar- 
rested for  the  first  time  is  at  a  crisis  of  life 
where  the  difference  between  a  kindly,  wom- 
anly word  or  a  word  from  a  man,  even  tho 
kindly  intended,  may  mean  the  parting  of 
eternal  ways.  Even  policemen  have  blushed 
as  they  have  been  compelled  to  state  the  du- 
ties they  are  often  called  upon  to  perform, 
where  there  is  no  police  matron.  The  church 
should  see  that  police  matrons  aie  appointed 
in  every  police  court 
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ELIJAH  THE  TISHBITE  ON  MOUNT  HOREB 
By  Prof.  Ed  Eonig,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Univkksity  of  Bonn,  Qbbmant. 


It  was  during  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century  b.c.  that  King  Ahab,  influenced  by 
his  wife,  Jezebel,  a  Phenician  princess  of 
Sidon,  erected  in  Samaria  not  only  an  altar, 
but  a  temple,  for  the  god  Baal  (1  Kings  xvi. 
83).  Thus  "^ Jeroboam's  sin"  (1  Kings  ziii. 
84),  in  worshiping  Jehoyah  images  at  Bethel 
and  Dan,  led  to  the  worship  of  other  gods. 

This  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  the 
Mosaic  faith  (Exod.  xx.  8)  engendered  an  im- 
minent peril  to  its  existence.  But  that  which 
happened  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  the  political  and  religious 
growth  of  Israel  had  reached  an  alarmingly 
low  level  was  here  repeated.  Even  as  at  that 
time  Samud  was  called  into  the  foreground 
to  unfold  the  banner  of  patriotism  and  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  to  bring  victory  to  the  arms 
of  Israel,  so  did  the  spirit  of  God  now,  in  the 
ninth  century,  call  forth  a  prophet  who,  im- 
bued with  faith  in  his  heavenly  Lord,  under- 
took to  defend  the  inherited  religion  against 
the  evil  designs  of  Jezebel  and  Ahab.  And 
this  prophet  was  Elijah.  Six  times  (1  Kings 
xvii.  1;  xxi.  17,  28;  2  Kings  i.  8,  8;  ix.  86) 
is  he  referred  to  merely  as  **the  Tishbite," 
and  pliilologists,  exegetes,  and  historians  of 
our  days  are  agreed  that  this  cognomen  can 
not  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  he 
belonged  to  the  territory  (toahebi)  of  Gilead 
(tlie  land  east  of  the  Jordan),  as  it  reads  in 
the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Kings  xvii.  1.  Nor  can 
Elijah's  cognomen  be  attributed  to  the  pos- 
afbility  of  his  having  belonged  to  a  family  of 
the  name  '"Thisbe,"  for  the  Old  Testament 
makes  no  mention  of  such  a  family ;  neither 
could  a  knowledge  of  its  existence  have  been 
taken  for  granted.  The  term  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  prophet's  home.  Even  the 
ancients  were  of  that  opinion.  Thus  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Old  Testament  has  after 
-  the  Tishbite  "  the  words  "  of  Thesbai. "  Jo- 
aepbus,  in  his  **  Antiquities  "  (viii.  18,  2)  has 
it  "of  Thesbone."  The  Aramaic  paraphraser 
and  renowned  Jewish  exegete  David  Kimchi 
(died  about  1280)  mentions  a  place  named 
**  Tboflchab  " ;  while  the  later  exegetes,  as  al- 
ready said,  agree  that  **Thisbe"  was  the 
of  Elijah's  ancestral  home. 


In  an  article  written  by  me  for  The  EoBpati- 
Uny  Times  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edkiburgh),  but 
not  yet  published,  I  have  proved  that  the 
place  originally  was  named  "^Thisbai."  In- 
stead of  the  incomprehensible  words  **the 
Tishbite,  of  the  hihabitants  of  Gilead"  (1 
Kings  xvii.  1)  should,  therefore,  be  substi- 
tuted the  words  ''the  Tishbite,  of  Thisbai  or 
Thisbd  in  Gilead." 

But  this  should  only  be  a  casual  introduc- 
tion to  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Elijah, 
which  is  of  general  interest  and  which  has 
not  yet  been  quite  elucidated.  Nor  shall  I 
dwell  on  the  painful  fact  that  Elijah,  in  ta- 
king up  the  fight  for  the  religion  of  the  fa- 
thers, brought  about  his  own  banishment.  I 
shall  not  accompany  the  persecuted  prophet 
from  one  place  of  concealment  to  another. 
Neither  shall  I  lead  my  readers  up  on  Mount 
Carmel's  top  in  order  to  overhear  the  proph- 
et's biting  satire  against  the  priests  of  Baal, 
and  to  admire  God's  interposition  in  the  his- 
tory of  His  people.  I  shall  only  invite  the 
reader  to  view  a  single  episode  in  Elijah's 
career.  We  shall  only  reflect  together  upon 
the  prophet's  stay  on  Mount  Horeb,  which, 
as  known,  is  in  the  main  identical  with  Mount 
Sinai. 

What  prompted  Elijah  to  turn  his  steps  to 
Mount  Horeb  we  do  not  accurately  know. 
From  his  own  words  we  hear  only  tiiat  dur- 
ing the  desertion  of  his  people  from  the  true 
Qod,  and  on  account  of  the  continued  perse- 
cution of  the  prophets  of  this  God,  he  com- 
pletely isolated  himself,  and  felt  himself  in 
great  danger. 

For  does  he  not  utter  those  sad  words:  ** I, 
even  I  only,  am  left;  and  they  seek  my  life, 
to  take  it  away  "  (I.  Kings  xix.  10).  However, 
Elijah  might  also  have  found  safety  from  the 
persecutions  of  Jezebel  in  other  parts  of  the 
Jewish  land.  Why,  then,  did  he  select 
Mount  Horeb?  The  only  satisfactory  theory 
we  can  advance  is  this,  that  he  desired—so  to 
speak— to  give  back  into  t!:3  hands  of  his 
Lord  his  conmiission  to  advocate  the  religion 
of  the  Lord;  and  that  he  thought  this  could 
best  be  done  on  the  mountain  on  which  God, 
through  Moses,  had  reestablished  the  peculiar 
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religious  position  of  Israel.  But  perhaps  the 
following  discussion  may  tend  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  which 
led  Blijah  to  the  old  mountain  of  God.  For 
while  we  do  not  quite  know  the  reason  for 
Elijah's  flight  to  Mount  Horeb  we  are  fully 
informed  as  to  what  happened  to  him  there, 
and  was  imprinted  upon  his  soul. 

Hardly  had  he  retired  to  a  cave  in  the 
mountain,  there  to  rest  over  night,  before  the 
entrance  to  the  cave  became  the  scene  of  va- 
rious phenomena.  A  strong  wind  swept  past 
him,  breaking  off  pieces  of  rock,  and  the  wind 
was  followed  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  earth- 
quake by  a  fire,  until  a  soft  whisper  reached 
the  ear  of  the  prophet,  informing  him  that 
the  Lord  had  passed  by  in  the  last-named 
phenomenon. 

Now,  what  is  the  object  of  this  narrative? 
There  has  often  been  deduced  from  it  the 
inference  that  God  wished  to  show  Elijah 
how  dissatisfied  He  was  with  his  previous 
mode  of  fighting.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
prophet's  desire  to  inflict  pimishment  upon 
the  enemies  of  the  Lord  should  be  suppressed. 
But  this  interpretation  is  obstructed  by  more 
than  one  circumstance.  The  continuation  of 
the  warfare  against  the  Lord's  enemies  was 
emphatically  declared  in  verses  1&-17:  King 
Jehu  shall  stand  forth  as  the  avenger  of  the 
evil  doings  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  Moreover, 
Elijah  himself  at  a  later  period  fought  the 
Lord's  enemies  by  calling  down  flre  from 
heaven  (2  Kings  i.  10).  No,  it  was  reserved 
for  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  God's  king- 
dom to  change  the  method  of  warfare  against 
the  opponents  of  this  kingdom. 

Christ  flrst  said  to  the  two  disciples  who 
wished  to  call  down  the  flre  of  heaven  over 
the  inhospitable  market-town  of  Samaria 
**  even  as  did  Elijah  " :  **  Te  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  "  (Luke  iz.  56). 

The  second  interpretation  of  1  Kings  xiz. 
19  et  $6q.,  flnds  in  this  narrative  an  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  an  improved  conception  of  the 
character  of  God.  Thus  we  read  in  one  of 
the  latest  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the 
Kings  (Benzinger's  **  Kurzem  Handkommen- 
tar"  [1901])  the  following  comment  on  1 
Kings  xix.  12:  ^'The  improvement  of  the 
conception  of  God  is  manifest  The  narrator 
takes  great  pains  to  describe  the  spiritual 
character  of  Jehovah,  and  to  portray  His 
spiritual  activity  without  awakening  any 
<'i<>as  of  incarnation.  He  does  not  quite  free 
iii  from  the  use  of  symbols,  no  more 


than  do  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  ^e  language  of 
philosophical  abstraction  is  yet  foreign  to 
him.**  But  it  was  known  also  earlier  in  the 
history  of  Israel  that  €kxl  was  neither  the 
tempest  nor  the  earthquake  (Judges  v.  4  et 
Mg.),  nor  the  flre  (Exod.  iii.  2).  These  were 
the  companions  and  manifestations  —  the 
countenance,  so  to  speak — of  the  divinity 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  14).  This  will  appear  also 
from  the  words  in  1  Kings  xix.  11, 12.  For 
it  does  not  say  there*  ^'The  Lord  was  not  the 
tempest,  not  the  earthquake,  not  the  flre."  If 
it  reads  so;  then  we  might  therein  trace  an 
earlier  manner  of  representation,  namely,  the 
identification  of  God  with  the  tempest,  etc. 
No,  it  reads  three  times  in  like  manner  "  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  wind,  not  in  the  earth- 
quake, not  in  the  fire."  The  words,  there- 
fore, do  not  refer  to  the  essence  of  the  divinity 
but  to  its  manner  of  manifesting  itself.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  nature  of  His  activity 
exists,  however,  a  self-evident  connection, 
and  this  also  points  to  another  interpretation 
of  that  theophany. 

The  correct  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  of 
that  manifestation  of  God  \a  the  following: 
Catastrophes,  as  devastating  tempests,  con- 
vulsive earthquakes,  and  consuming  fires  are 
not  the  only  means  by  which  God  manif^to 
Himself,  and  the  sending  of  these  does  not 
constitute  His  whole  activity.  He  pursues  His 
aims  also  by  gentler  and  more  lasting  means, 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  raging 
tempest,  may  be  compared  with  the  soft  mo- 
tion of  that  everlasting  source  of  life — the 
air.  And  what  are  those  gentler  and  more 
enduring  means  of  God's  manifestations? 
The  spreading  of  His  promises  and  His 
monitions,  and  the  exercise  of  long-suffering 
patience. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is 
confirmed  by  the  question  which  the  still 
small  voice  asks  the  prophet:  ^'What  doest 
thou  here,  Elijah  "  (v.,  18)?  That  is  to  say : 
It  is  necessary  to  remain  on  the  battle-field 
even  tho  extraordinary  means  of  defense  fail 
to  bring  victory.  Even  then  one  must  not 
retreat,  as  thou  hast  done  by  fieeing  hither. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  weapons  to  choose 
for  continued  warfare,  and  among  these,  per- 
severance in  the  proclamation  of  the  divine 
demands  and  promises.  This  is  shown  by 
God's  order  to  appoint  Elisha  to  continue  the 
prophetic  activity  (v..  16);  and  what  I  have 
here  ascertained  to  be  the  aim  of  the  the- 
ophany serves  to  confirm  my  theory  of  the 
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motive  which  led  the  prophet  to  Mount 
Horeb;  for,  in  all  probability,  the  prophet  de- 
aired  to  resign  his  commission  on  the  moim- 
tain  into  the  hands  of  €kxi.  But  the  Lord 
■hewed  him  that  this  human  desire  did  not 
agree  with  the  divine  purpose. 

Thus  with  Elijah  on  Mount  Horeb  we  learn 
the  following  three  fundamental  principles: 
In  serving  the  heavenly  Lord  it  is  necessary 


to  remain  with  unswerving  faithfulness  on 
the  post  assigned  1  Rely  not  upon  the  in> 
flnity  of  Qod*s  patience,  for  a  Hazael  or  a 
Jehu  may  be  destined  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Lord!  And  the  third  watchword  is:  The 
most  important  part  of  one's  activity  for 
€k)d's  kingdom  consists  in  using  the  ordinary 
means  by  which  its  continuance  may  be  fos- 
tered, and  its  ultimate  triumph  brought  about. 


.     "SILLY  WOKBN'' 
Bt  thb  Rev.  H.  Rose  Rab,  Cablylb,  Bnoland. 


^'Hb's  unco  silly  the  day,"  said  a  Scotch- 
woman to  one  inquiring  about  her  aged 
father.  **  Silly  "  did  not  refer  to  the  old  man's 
mind  in  the  least,  but  only  to  his  infirm 
bodily  state.  Readers  of  Bums  remember  the 
poet's  reference  to  the  "silly  wa's"  (frail 
walls)  of  the  mouse's  *'wee  bit  hoosie"; 
wherein  there  is  no  allusion  to  menkU  con- 
dition either  of  walls  or  of  builders,  their 
fragile  material  nature  alone  being  suggested 
by  the  word  ••silly."  The  reformer,  Andrew 
Melville,  reminded  his  sovereign  that  there 
were  two  kings  in  Scotland,  namely,  Jesus 
Christ  and  James  YI. ,  His  *•  silly  vassal. "  By 
no  stretch  of  fancy  could  ••  silly  "  be  applied 
to  the  mind  of  ••the  British  Solomon,"  of 
couise.  It  was  only  in  cdmparison  with  the 
Almighty  King  that  the  earthly  monarch's 
power  seemed  very  small;  indeed  he  was 
feeble,  ••silly."  Tho  now,  in  England,  ••silly  " 
is  made  to  mean  weak  in  mind,  it  formerly  de- 
noted, as  in  the  elder  Scottish  speech,  feeble 
or  delicate  in  any  respect.  Hence  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  that  dates  from  the 
days  of  the  ••silly  vassal."  we  find  this  epithet 
thro^fn  in  to  give  the  force  of  a  remarkable 
diminutive.  When  Paul  writes  to  his  friend 
Timothy  about  '•silly  women,"  it  is  too  hard 
on  the  apostle  to  conclude  that  he  had  only  a 
poor  idea  of  the  feminine  intellect,  or  even 
that  he  scorned  the  set  of  whom  ho  is  writing, 
MB  if  they  were  specially  witiess  women.  The 
truth  is  that,  in  the  Greek,  there  is  no  sepa- 
rate adjective ;  the  adjective  seems  necessary 
in  our  tongue  the  better  to  give  the  effect  of 
the  noun. 

Oiinaikarion,  the  noun,  is  the  diminutive 
of  fff'H^,  which  means  woman.  Just  as  the 
latter,  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  was  quite  re- 
spectful^  giving  even  a  touch  of  dignity  to 
what    He   was    to    say,    almost   like   our 


••  madam  " ;  so  has  the  former  a  meaning  of  its 
own.  It  signifies  ••little  woman  "  in  a  sense 
that  is  entirely  kindly,  as  a  fond  husband 
may  say  it  to  his  wife  as,  on  his  return,  he 
asks  how  matters  have  been  going  with  her 
in  his  absence.  The  word  is  neuter,  as  the 
language  of  affection  often  is.  The  German 
makes  ••maiden"  neuter  for  endearment's 
sake ;  and  the  mother,  who  hates  to  hear  you 
call  her  baby  vaguely  **it,"  nevertheless  tries 
to  soothe  the  same  child,  when  screaming, 
with  ••Bless  its  littie  heart."  Pity  sighs, 
••Poor  thing  1"  (neuter  again  I).  Love  sings, 
••My  wife's  a  winsome  wee  thing,"  quite 
oblivious  to  its  unconscious  conformity  to  the 
law  that  makes  affection  always  break  the 
rules  of  grammar  at  the  same  point,  no  matter 
in  what  speech  or  language  it  speaks.  Poor 
Jerome  lost  a  subtle  something  from  the  word 
when  in  his  Vulgate  he  rendered  it  in  the 
feminine,  mtUiereulas  ;  altbo  this  means  ••  little 
women "  too.  But  Jerome  was  no  poet,  or 
he  might  have  coined  a  word,  ••  mulierculum  " 
in  the  neuter  like  his  original.  Our  English 
Jeromes  have  to  trust  their  meaning  to  added 
adjectives.  Paul's  heart  was  moved,  I  think, 
with  pity  toward  those  of  the  gentler  sex, 
lonely  and  helpless,  who  became  an  easy  prey 
to  those  human  reptiles  who  ••creep  into 
houses  " ;  and  bis  word  is  tremulous  with  this 
significance.  Is  it  the  accidental  English 
adjective  that  makes  so  many  of  our  com- 
mentators talk  about  contempt  and  scorn 
toward  the  women,  instead  of  Christian  pity 
and  chivalry,  which  the  apostle  seeks  to  hand 
over  to  his  younger  friend,  while  the  scorn  is 
reserved  for  the  dastardly  masculine  creepers? 

Did  the  great  apostie  of  the  (Gentiles  despise 
weak  women  folks? 

Pftnl  certainly  did  not  allow  women  to 
••speak"  in  Christian  meetings  (1  Cor.  ziv. 
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84);  and  some  laboriously  contend  that 
''speak**  is  a  general  word,  and  includes 
teaching  and  preaching.  But  it  is  just  this 
question  of  the  extent  of  the  word's  logical 
import  that  gives  room  for  different  conclu- 
sions. When  the  apostle  mentions  his  own 
practise  to  Timothy — not  laying  down  a  law, 
but  simply  stating  a  fact— he  says  he  objects 
to  a  woman  teaching.  This  is  definite ;  and 
there  may  be  some  reason  for  the  indefinite 
word  being  used  in  the  other  case.  In  classi- 
cal Greek,  it  has  a  sort  of  technical  or  distinc- 
tive meaning,  and  applies  to  loose,  regardless 
talk  or  chatter.  It  is  associated  also  with  the 
little  known  gift  of  tongues,  which  seems  to 
have  implied  confusion  either  in  sound  or  in 
import.  At  any  rate,  nothing  is  gained  by 
taking  both  "speak"  and  "teach"  as  mean- 
ing the  same  thing. 

Three  reasons  are  offered  by  Paul  for  his 
attitude.  First,  Adam  was  before  Eve, 
wherefore  woman  should  be  second  to  man, 
and  assume  no  position  that  might  be  a  claim 
to  a  first  place.  Second,  it  was  Eve  who  first 
transgressed,  being  deceived;  wherefore 
woman  may  not  be  as  keen  of  intellect  as 
man,  and  should  take  no  place  that  would 
virtually  claim  the  superiority  implied  in 
power  to  give  instruction.  Third,  "it  is  a 
shame** — is  unbecoming,  argues  bad  taste — 
"for  women  to  speak,**  etc. 

The  third  is  the  only  practical  ground; 
and  it  is  one  which  would  have  a  force  in 
Paul's  days,  which  it  has  not  now.  Hebrew 
women  had  special  rooms  in  the  house,  and  a 
separate  portion  of  the  synagogue :  while  in 
walking  abroad  they  wore  veils.  By  throw- 
ing this  prejudice  aside,  the  Christian  com- 
munity would  expose  itself  to  undesirable 
comment  and  to  groundless  scandal.  Heathen 
women  were  also  kept  in  the  background, 
and  were  poorly  educated  except  when  they 
were  devoted  to  a  life  of  shame.  Many  such 
were  connected  with  the  temples  as  priest- 
esses. At  the  great  festivals  these  temples 
were  scenes  of  terrible  debauchery  and  im- 
morality, and  the  priestesses  shared  the  pro- 
fanity and  the  profit  of  such  orgies.  Such 
things  were  familiar  to  the  minds  of  Orinth- 
ians,  Ephesians,  and  the  rest ;  and  the  sexual 
sinfulness  of  these  strongholds  of  idolatry 
throw  a  lurid  light  on  some  of  the  strong 
words  used  in  the  Bible  of  those  who  stray 
from  the  pure  religion  of  Qod  and  follow 
after  the  false.  Often  it  was  nothing  but 
"  the  sin  of  Peor  **  that  led  men  away.    No 


apostle  could  lightly  regard  the  possibility  of 
people  coming  to  think  of  the  Christian 
church  as  only  another  opportunity  for  vice, 
or  of  giving  occasion  for  the  circulation  of 
more  stories  about  Thyestian  banquets  and 
eating  children's  fiesh  in  connection  with  the 
faith  of  Christ.  The  faith  had  plenty  to  con- 
tend with  already,  without  thoughtlessly  in- 
curring more  opposition  by  giving  color  to 
evil  surmises. 

As  to  women's  yielding  to  influence,  it  is 
remarkable  how  often,  in  notices  we  have  of 
the  early  heretics,  we  find  it  alleged  that 
many  women  followed  them.  Even  Jerome 
felt  it  was  something  of  a  disgrace  to  teach 
women  rather  than  men,  but  said  he  would 
rather  have  men.  Only  if  men  did  not  come, 
and  women  did,  he  would  certainly  teach 
them.  To  this  day,  where  the  teaching  is 
timid,  effeminate,  or  formal,  women  are  the 
majority  in  a  church;  but  robust  teaching 
attracts  a  virile  audience.  But  facts  like 
these  are  otherwise  explicable  than  by  hold- 
ing simply  that  women  lack  independence  of 
thought  or  action.  The  explanation  may  be 
that  women,  as  a  whole,  are  more  impulsive, 
while  also  more  tenacious  of  the  old,  verifying 
the  old  adage,  *^Aut  odit  aut  amat  mulier, 
nihil  tertium  **— that  is,  "Woman  either  hates 
or  loves;  there  is  no  medium.**  It  is  perhaps 
as  supplying  this  "tertium,**  or  middle  place, 
that  man  gets  his  distinctive  character.  He 
is  moderate,  less  given  to  extremes,  in  a  way, 
less  varied  and  more  limited  in  the  range  of 
his  nature.  But,  not  being  a  woman,  the  au- 
thor feels  that  no  more  guesses  need  be  made 
lest  our  brethren  be  given  away. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  palliate  the  apos- 
tle's stiff  opinions  as  to  women  having  a 
prominent  public  position  in  the  church,  and 
to  indicate  that  were  Paul  now  alive,  in  this 
altered  world,  his  judgment  would  have  been 
otherwise  to  some  extent.  Besides,  It  was 
evidently  in  the  interests  of  women  that  he 
spoke;  and  "silly**  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
him,  except  perhaps  as  equivalent  to  "  gen- 
tle.** 

Certainly  in  our  time  woman  in  social  life 
is  not  the  same  being  as  in  Paul's  day.  She 
has  now  entered  the  professions.  In  medi- 
cine, few  resent  her  intrusion  now.  In  let- 
ters, she  has  a  recognized  place.  Pace  Portia, 
law  does  not  attract  her,  or  else  does  not  open 
it43  doors  to  her.  In  academic  groves  she  has 
won  victories.  On  public  platforms  she  has 
raised  her  voice,  and  not  at  all  in  vain.    She 
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has  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs  with  timid  and 
unfrequent  steps;  for  Paul,  not  Peter,  has 
be^i  its  doorkeeper,  and  Paul  has  looked  un- 
inyitlDg.  No  doubt,  there  is  ample  scope  for 
woman's  gentle  ministry  outside  a  pulpit; 
but  there  Is,  ail  the  same,  not  much  to  be  said 
for  an  exegesis  that  puts  a  Pauline  padlock  on 
the  pulpit  door,  which  yields  to  no  one  that 
ia  not  masculine. 

The  right  of  a  woman  to  vote  in  State 
elections  is  barred  by  the  feeling  that  she 
would  vote,  not  on  her  own  judgment  but  as 


moved  thereto  by  the  influence  of  others.  Is 
this  a  well-founded  view?  Even  if  it  is,  how 
does  it  contrast  with  the  majority  of  male 
voters?  In  some  churches,  women  are  still 
denied  a  voice  in  the  call  of  a  minister.  These 
are  all  ways  of  emphasizing,  to  the  extent  of 
injustice,  the  uninspired  adjective  ** silly,**  as 
applied  to  women.  Verily,  it  is  good  to  un- 
derstand our  Bible  words  in  all  their  bearings, 
lest  by  obscure  senses  we  are  led  to  act  on 
conclusions  repugnant  to  those  seen  in  the 
true  light. 


OUTLINE  STITDIES  OF  OBSCUSXS  PSOPHSTS— VL  TEDB  PSOPHBT  AT  8HIL0H 
By  Pbof.  Lewis  Batlbs  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Habtford  Thbological  Semikabt. 


The  priests  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  it  27-86) 
were  descendants  of  Aaron,  the  high  priest  of 
the  exodus.  Their  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  was 
the  ancient  Tabernacle.  They  had  preserved 
the  pure  tradition  of  the  Mosaic  age.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Jehovah  was  worshiped 
by  them  under  the  name  of  Baal,  or  that 
idols  were  used. 

In  spite,  however,  of  their  better  knowledge 
the  priests  at  Shiloh  had  become  worse  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  reason  for  this  is 
found  in  the  words  of  the  unnamed  prophet 
who  came  to  Eli.  They  **  made  themselves 
£st  on  the  best  things  of  Jehovah's  offerings," 
and  in  so  doing  they  **  trampled  upon  his 
sacrifices."  In  other  words  they  profaned 
religion  by  their  selfish  use  of  it  to  advance 
their  own  interests.  This  charge  of  the 
prophet  is  sustained  by  the  accompanying 
history.  The  sons  of  Eli  plundered  the  peo- 
ple who  came  up  with  their  sacrifices.  They 
took  away  from  them  the  portion  that  it  was 
their  right  to  consume  before  the  Lord,  and 
even  before  the-victim  had  been  placed  on  the 
altar  they  seized  the  best  portions  for  them- 
selves 

The  temptation  to  use  religion  for  personal 
advantage  is  present  in  every  age.  All  Chris- 
tians are  exposed  to  it,  and  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  is  in  danger  more  than  other  Chris- 
tians. Like  the  sons  of  Eli,  he  comes  nearer 
to  sacred  things  than  other  men,  and  therefore 
is  more  in  peril  of  abusing  them.  There  is 
no  calling  to  which  the  entrance  is  made  so 
easy  as  to  the  ministry,  and  no  calling  in 
which  a  man  of  fair  ability  is  so  sure  of 
quick  success.  There  is  no  calling  which 
opens  up  so  many  social  advantages.    The 


minister  is  assumed  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
is  welcome  in  the  best  society.  Unlike  other 
men,  he  is  not  expected  to  make  a  return  in 
kind  for  the  attentions  that  are  shown  him. 
He  deals  with  those  high  motives  which  influ- 
ence conduct  most  strongly;  and,  therefore, 
he  has  a  power  over  men  and  over  money 
that  few  enjoy.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is 
natura^  that  many  find  the  temptation  irre- 
sistible to  enter  the  ministry  for  selfish  ends. 
How  lamentably  often  do  we  hear  these  very 
motives  appealed  to  as  reasons  why  young 
men  should  enter  the  ministry!  This  narra- 
tive teaches  us  the  perils  of  using  sacred  ofilce 
for  selfish  ends. 

1.  It  shows  that  the  effect  of  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  is  to  alienate  men 
from  religion.  ''Men  abhorred  the  sacrifice 
of  Jehovah  because  of  the  sons  of  Eli. "  Those 
who  came  up  to  Shiloh  to  worship  were  con- 
scious that  the  priests  used  the  ritual  merely 
as  a  means  of  aggrandizing  themselves,  and 
therefore  they  came  no  longer.  It  is  worth 
considering  whether  the  alienation  of  the 
masses  from  the  church  in  our  own  day  may 
not  be  due  in  some  degree  to  this  sin  in  the 
ministry. 

2.  This  narrative  teaches  us  that  the  effect 
of  using  one's  office  for  selfish  ends  is  to  sear 
the  conscience  so  that  one  is  unable  to  make 
moral  distinctions.  The  sons  of  Eli  began 
with  confiscating  the  sacrifices,  but  they  soon 
became  so  hardened  that  they  made  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Shiloh  the  scene  of  orgies  like  those 
at  the  Canaanitish  shrines. 

8.  This  narrative  shows  us  that  the  effect 
of  using  one's  ministry  for  selfish  ends  is  to 
deprive  one  of  the  power  of  bringing  Qod's 
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measage  to  men.  These  priests  at  Shiloh 
had  knowledge  of  the  purer  faith  of  earlier 
days,  and  they  were  the  natural  guides  of  the 
nation,  but  they  missed  their  opportunity  be- 
cause of  their  worldliness.  The  sons  of  the 
prophet  took  the  place  once  occupied  by  them 
as  the  religious  teachers  of  Israel.  The 
prophet  of  this  narratiye  stands  in  antagonism 
to  the  priesthood.  Samuel  was  obliged  to 
take  up  the  same  position.  More  and  more 
the  prophets  were  compelled  to  cut  them- 
selves loose  from  the  priests,  until  at  last 
prophet  and  priest  stood  in  antithesis,  and 


the  priests  became  the  worst  persecutors  of 
the  prophets. 

4.  This  narratiye  teaches  us  the  wrath  of 
€kxl  that  rests  upon  the  man  who  profanes  his 
sacred  office.  No  oracle  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  more  terrible  than  this  in  which  a 
curse  is  pronounced  upon  the  unfaithful 
house  of  Eli.  Of  how  much  greater  con- 
demnation shall  he  be  deemed  worthy  whom 
God  has  called  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  His 
Son,  but  who  turns  aside  from  this  high  call- 
ing to  find  in  the  ministry  the  gratification  of 
his  own  selfish  ambitions. 


WHAT  IS  THE  GOSPEL? 


By  the  Rbv.  Wilbub  P.  Crafts.  Ph.D.,  Washington  D.  C. 


What  is  the  gospel  as  presented  in  the  Bible  ? 
The  word  occurs  first  in  Isaiah,  in  the  pas- 
sage, **  He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  good  ti- 
dings to  the  poor.  Careful  examination  will 
show  that  this  poetic  passage  is  an  exposition 
of  the  prophetic  meaning  of  the  Jubilee  Year, 
established  in  tlie  days  of  Moses,  when  by 
divine  appointment  all  social  wrongs  were  to 
be  righted ;  when  the  family  that  had  lost  its 
land  had  it  restored ;  and  those  who  had  been 
sold  as  slaves  for  debt  were  restored  to  lib- 
erty. Isaiah's  gospel  is,  therefore,  the  good 
news  that  this  Jubilee  year,  which  came  once 
in  fifty  years  under  the  law,  is  to  come  every 
year  when  the  Messiah's  spirit  has  conquered 
the  world,  so  making  every  year  of  our  Lord 
an  "acceptable  year." 

The  seed  of  gospel,  no  doubt,  is  individual 
conversion,  but  the  full-grown  tree  as  seen  in 
the  combined  gospel  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  and 
Christ  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Luke,  taking 


the  words  exactly  as  they  read,  is  the  gospel 
of  blind  asylums,  of  prison  reform,  of  eman- 
cipation, of  social  Justice.  Those  who  are 
most  opposed  to  rationalism  are  most  prone 
to  rationalize  away  these  great  tidings,  and 
belittle  them  as  mere  figures  of  an  inward 
transformation  in  the  individual  soul,  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  bondage  to  liberty. 
The  fourth  chapter  of  Luke  means  that,  but 
infinitely  more.  The  gospel,  **  the  good  tid- 
ings to  the  poor,"  is  the  promise  that  through 
the  influence  of  Christian  convictions  coming 
out  in  social  institutions  the  wrongs  that  the 
poor  have  su£Pered  so  long  from  masters  and 
rulers  shall  be  done  away,  and  every  "year  of 
our  Lord  "  shall  become  an  acceptable  year, 
not  of  theological  acceptance,  but  an  accept- 
able year  in  that  the  things  of  time  in  the  so- 
cial relations  of  men,  in  business  and  politics 
and  pleasure,  are  done  in  a  way  that  is  "ac 
ceptable  "  to  Christ. 


The  Meaning  of  « Faith'' 

Editor  of  Tbe  Homiletic  Review.— Is  the 
meaning  of  niaric  in  Scriptures  both  fides 
qum  crediiur  and  fides  qud  crediturt  What 
meaning  has  the  word  in  Rom.  xii.  6?  What 
authority  have  we  for  the  meaning  in  the 
former  sense  (fides,  doctrine),— only  the  con- 
text, or  does  the  Greek  word  7r/<Tr*c  or  the  He- 
brew word  n^DK  occur  in  this  sense  in  pro- 
fane literature?  Tlie  subject  is  of  much 
importance  to  me.  Thanking  you  in  advance 
for  an  answer,  I  am,         J.  C.  Anderson. 

We  have  submitted  this  question  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  M.  Whiton,  well  known  as  an  ac- 
complished exegete  in  New-Testament  Greek, 
who  writes  us  the  following  reply: 


The  well-nigh  universal  meaning  of  fri^ic 
in  Holy  Scripture  is  subjective— ./IdM  qud 
creditur.  The  objective  sense  is  found  only 
in  the  latest  books,  in  Jude  iii.,  and  the  Pas- 
torals. In  Rom.  xii.  6  the  meaning  is  sub- 
jective :  **  prophesy  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  faith"  means  preach  according  to  the 
measure  of  conviction.  In  "profane"  Greek 
literature  nlortc  has,  as  a  secondary  meaning, 
the  objective  sense  of  ik  pledge  on  which  the 
subjective  conviction  relies.  The  Hebrew 
word  denotes  (1)  stability  (Isa.  xxxiii.  (J), 
then  (3)  faith,  subjectively.  The  objective 
sense  of  a  body  of  truth  to  which  credence 
is  given  never  occurs  in  profane  Greek  or  in 
Hebrew.  The  subject  is  exhaust!  vely  treated 
in  Thayer's  Greek -English  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament. 
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PASTORAL  HELPS  AND  HINTS 


THB  MUnSTBR  AS  A  GUEST 
Bt  William  £.  Babtok,  D.D.»  Oak  Pabk,  Chicago. 


Shb  was  a  courageoua  woman  who  first 
proposed  to  build  a  chamber  on  the  wall  and 
to  place  therein  a  bed  and  a  table  and  a  stool 
and  a  candlestick,  and  to  invite  the  man  of 
God  who  periodically  passed  that  way  to 
tuili  in  thither  and  occupy  the  prophet's 
chamber.  In  her  case  the  experiment  turned 
out  well.  The  prophet  found  a  quiet  and 
comfortable  habitation,  and  the  household 
received  a  great  blessing  that  filled  out  the 
Joy  of  the  lives  of  their  host  and  hostess,  and 
a  great  comfort  in  the  day  when  trouble 
came  upon  them.  May  the  blessing  of  the 
long  line  of  prophets,  from  Elisha  down,  rest 
upon  the  Shunanmiite  and  her  descendants. 
She  has  taught  her  lesson  to  thousands  of  her 
daughters,  who  have  opened  their  homes  to 
the  ministry  in  the  spirit  of  a  generous  and 
Christian  hospitality. 

It  is  time  some  rich  man  endowed  a  chair 
in  some  theological  seminary  to  teach  the 
things  assumed  to  be  not  worth  knowing,  or 
certain  to  be  discovered  by  instinct.  Among 
the  first  lectures  to  be  delivered  upon  that 
foundation  would  be  one  on  the  minister  as  a 
guest 

I  have  just  heard  of  a  family  of  culture 
and  wealtii  which  had  never  entertained  a 
minister^  and  which  opened  its  doors  to  a 
delegate  or  two  in  time  of  some  general 
convention,  and  is  delighted  with  its  new 
discovery  that  ministers  are  human.  The 
housewife  found  her  guests  were  not  fussy. 
The  husband  found  them  interested  in  his 
business,  his  stables,  and  his  foreign  pur- 
chases, and  said  they  were  quite  his  match 
in  telUng  a  good  story.  And  the  children 
thought  them  '*nice  men."  Wherefore  that 
family  is  resolved  hereafter  to  open  its  doors 
very  wide  whenever  a  religious  convention 
comes  to  town. 

I  believe  this  is  an  experience  not  infre- 
quent. One  woman  told  me  she  would  not 
for  anything  have  missed  the  influence  which 
her  home  had  received  through  the  visits  of 
ministers  and  missionaries.  She  thought  that 
as  an  element  in  the  education  of  her  children 
the  presence  of  these  men  around  the  table 
was  to  be  reckoned  large. 


But  now  and  then  one  hears  other  things, 
and  any  church  that  entertains  a  large  gather- 
ing comes  to  know  of  them.  So  I  stir  up  the 
pure  minds  of  my  brethren  on  one  or  two 
minor  matters  concerning  the  occupancy  of 
the  prophet's  chamber.  To  make  my  points 
more  clear,  I  shall  use  some  illustrations  from 
life. 

Not  long  ago  two  ladies  whom  I  know  at- 
tended a  convention,  and  were  sent  to  be  en- 
tertained in  the  same  home  that  also  enter- 
tained a  young  minister.  The  entertainment 
committee  directed  them  to  the  house,  and 
the  young  minister  committed  the  directions 
to  memory  and  offered  to  pilot  the  ladies  to 
their  common  destination .  It  was  five  blocks. 
They  had  such  bags  as  women  carry  when 
they  go  away  for  a  three-days'  meeting;  he 
had  a  bag  containing,  by  estimation,  a  night 
shirt,  a  tooth  brush,  a  clean  collar,  and  a  small 
New  Testament.  After  walking  four  and 
one-half  blocks  the  ladies  said  they  believed 
they  must  stop  and  rest  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Then,  and  not  before,  and  with  profuse  apolo- 
gies that  he  had  not  earlier  thought  of  it,  be 
offered  to  carry  their  bags.  Now,  apart  from 
any  question,  which  I  admit  is  open  to  debate, 
whether  from  the  masculine  point  of  view  a 
woman  needs  as  large  a  bag  as  she  usually 
carries  to  such  a  meeting,  I  submit  that  it 
would  have  been  more  considerate  in  him  had 
he  discovered  earlier  the  weight  under  which 
they  were  staggering. 

I  add  another  item  concerning  this  same 
man  and  this  same  occasion.  These  two 
women  heard  the  little  boy  of  the  family  say 
to  his  mother  next  morning,  **  I  know  he  must 
be  an  awful  good  man;  I  heard  him  pray 
awful  loud  in  the  bathroom."  I  do  not  pos- 
sess the  text  known  as  the  Emphatic  Diaglot, 
but  I  suspect  that  it  reads,  ''Thou  when  thou 
prayest  enter  Into  Thy  closet." 

I  have  assisted  at  the  entertainment  of 
many  conventions.  I  have  witnessed  the 
zeal  with  which  the  parish  is  canvassed  for 
places  of  entertainment;  I  have  made  from 
the  pulpit  repeated  announcements  that  room 
is  desired  for  four  hundred  delegates,  and 
that  as  yet  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  placf 
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have  been  offered.  I  have  heard  the  tales  of 
wo  about  how  Mrs.  Smith's  girl  had  left,  and 
she  had  to  cancel  her  request  for  four  dele- 
gates, and  how  Mrs.  Jones  had  telephoned 
that  Willie  had  mumps  and  she  could  not 
take  the  two  she  promised.  I  have  witnessed 
the  consternation  of  the  committee  when  it 
learned  that  the  Higginses  were  to  have 
guests  of  their  own  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  cheap  rates  and  were  coming  to  visit 
the  city,  tho  they  were  not  delegates,  and  how 
the  Higginses  had  to  withdraw  their  offer  to 
take  three — ^two  in  one  room  and  one  in  a  sin- 
gle room.  And  at  the  end  I  have  always 
noticed  that  we  get  all  the  places  needed. 
Then  the  committee  sinks  back  with  a  sigh  of 
wearied  satisfaction,  and  thinks  it  may  rest 
from  its  labors.  And  that  is  where  its  mem- 
bers are  about  to  gain  some  experience. 
There  is  no  rest  for  the  committee  till  the  last 
guest  has  been  directed  to  his  place  of  abode, 
and  some  of  them  have  returned  and  gone 
forth  again.  Rev.  Mr.  Gabriel,  who  was  as- 
signed to  the  Robinsons,  can  not  walk  so  far, 
and  must  be  provided  for  nearer  the  church. 
Rev.  John  Paul  has  discovered  that  he  has 
an  old  friend  and  college  chum  in  town,  and 
would  like  to  have  his  assignment  changed  if 
it  is  not  too  much  trouble.  And  Mrs.  Jack- 
son has  just  discovered  among  the  list  uf  dele- 
gates the  name  of  a  minister  whom  she  heard 
preach  in  Philadelphia  when  she  was  visiting 
her  sister,  and  would  like  him  Instead  of  the 
delegate  assigned  to  her.  And  so  on,  and 
so  on,  with  much  and  unexpected  variety. 

Now  this  is  a  part  of  the  situation  for 
which  the  visiting  minister  is  not  responsible. 
But  he  can  do  his  best  not  to  complicate  the 
situation.  And  he  is  not  always  as  con- 
siderate as  he  ought  to  be. 

The  meeting  is  to  open  Tuesday  evening. 
Delegates  are  expected  to  report  at  their 
places  of  entertainment  for  supper  before  the 
meeting.  But  Rev.  James  Calvin  and  Rev. 
Peter  Wesley  find  themselves  assigned  to 
homes  respectively  nine  blocks  east  and  seven 
blocks  north.  They  resolve  that  they  will 
run  over  to  the  restaurant  and  have  a  little 
spread  together  and  recall  their  seminary 
days.  Meantime  two  hostesses  who  were  im- 
portuned at  the  last  minute  to  take  delegates 
are  delaying  the  supper.  Two  husbands  are 
fuming  because  they  wanted  to  eat  supper 
and  get  away  to  tiieir  respective  engage- 
ments. At  the  close  of  the  evening  service 
the  two  recreant  guests  will  show  up  late  at 


their  respective  places  of  entertainment,  and 
the  two  tired  hostesses  will  smile  sweetly  and 
say:  ^'It  didn't  make  the  least  bit  of  differ- 
ence." 

I  know  of  men  who,  having  come  to  town 
on  the  expected  train,  linger  at  the  book-store 
or  with  a  friend,  and  fail  to  appear  at  the 
table  for  the  first  meal,  not  even  looking  in 
the  telephone  directory  to  see  whether  it  is 
possible  to  notify  the  hostess  of  a  change  in 
plan. 

People  who  accept  free  entertainment  in 
time  of  a  large  gathering  must  expect  some 
inconveniences.  It  would  be  pleasant  if 
every  delegate  could  room  alone  in  a  very 
comfortable  house  no  more  than  two  squares 
from  the  church.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
secure  enough  free  first-class  accommodations 
within  those  limits. 

They  used  to  tell  in  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary  a  story  of  a  time  when  President 
Fairchild  and  Professor  Ellis  went  off  to  a 
meeting  together.  Mrs.  Fairchild  took  her 
husband  aside  and  said:  *'Now  they  will  ex- 
pect you  and  Professor  Ellis  to  room  together. 
Don't  you  do  it.  Make  some  excuse  and  go 
to  the  hotel.  Professor  Ellis  does  not  rest  well, 
and  you  will  keep  him  awake  with  your  snor- 
ing." President  Fairchild  promised  to  obey  his 
wife,  and  meant  to  do  so.  But  he  found  the 
host  at  the  meeting  counting  upon  both,  and 
could  not  decently  go  to  the  hotel  in  the  face 
of  his  urgent  invitation.  Bo  the  two  men 
roomed  together.  But  he  could  not  sleep. 
He  was  in  mortal  fear  lest  he  should  keep  his 
bed-fellow  awake  by  snoring.  Long  after 
midnight  he  discovered  that  the  professor, 
too,  was  awake,  and  spoke  to  him.  "Yes," 
answered  Professor  Ellis,  **I  tried  to  get  to 
the  hotel,  but  there  seemed  no  way  to  do  it. 
My  wife  says  I  snore,  and  charged  me  not  to 
sleep  with  you  lest  I  keep  you  awake.  It 
has  made  me  so  nervous  I  can  not  get  to 
sleep."  Whereupon  the  President  told  the 
professor  his  story,  and  the  two  agreed  to 
go  to  sleep,  and  each  ignore  the  other's  snor- 
ing. 

While  a  minister  is  attending  a  convention, 
he  is  likely  to  be  very  busy,  and  to  have  little 
time  for  visiting.  But  he  should  see  to  it  tliut 
he  is  something  more  than  a  mere  boarder  in 
the  home  he  visits.  He  should  make  hiinseif 
for  the  time  being  a  member  of  the  family, 
conforming  to  Its  customs,  taking  care  not  to 
add  to  the  daily  work  nor  to  delay  the  meals. 
He  should  be  genial  and  not  boisterous;  com- 
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panionable  but  not  familiar;  a  minister  al- 
ways, but  still  more  a  man  and  a  gentle- 


Wfaen  I  was  a  seminary  student  I  was  also 
pastor  of  a  country  church  where  I  boarded 
around  on  Sundays  among  my  parishioners. 
I  went  out  for  the  first  Sunday,  and  had  a 
delightful  place  of  entertainment.  The  host- 
ess had  coconut  cake,  and  it  was  delicious. 
I  praised  it,  and  ate  another  piece.  After 
that  I  liad  ooconut  cake  in  eyery  home  dur- 
ing my  first  round  of  visits.  All  the  women 
in  the  parish  learned  within  a  week  how  well 
I  liked  it.  The  reader  need  not  expect  me  to 
say  that  I  got  too  much  of  it.  I  continued  to 
eat  it  and  to  like  it,  and  I  eat  it  still  whenever 
I  can  get  it,  and  wish  it  were  always  as  good 
as  I  got  from  those  dear  women  in  that  de- 
U^tful  little  parish.  But  they  found  out 
afterward  that  I  had  several  other  favorite 
kinds  of  cake.  I  mention  the  Incident  only 
to  show  that  good  women  try  to  please  the 
minister  in  the  matter  of  cooking ;  and  I  hold 
that  he  should  eat  what  is  set  before  him  and 
en]oy  it.  Since  my  boyhood  I  have  re- 
membered that  stanza  of  Will  Oarleton's 
about  how  Uncle  Sammy's  new  wife 

"Brought  home  with  her  all  her  preachers, 
as  many  as  ever  she  could. 

With  sentiments  terribly  settled,  and  appe- 
tites horribly  good, 

Who  sat  with  him  long  at  his  table,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  where  he  stood." 

When  the  hostess,  with  an  idea  that  there  is 
a  certain  ecclesiastical  menu  which  fell  down 
from  heaven  like  the  image  of  Diana,  asks: 
*'Is  there  anything  that  you  could  eat— any- 
thing special,  I  mean?"— the  proper  answer 
is,  "Anything,  madam,  and  plenty  of  it." 
Theolo£^U»l  indigestion  is  largely  vanity  and 
self -consciousness.  Eat  what  is  set  before 
you,  and  ask  no  questions  for  digestion's 
sake. 

When  the  ministerial  guest  has  returned  to 
his  home  he  should  on  no  account  fail  to  seat 
himself  and  send  back  his  "bread-and-butter 
letter."  Do  you  know  what  that  is,  O  my 
brother  minister?  I  took  pains  one  time  to 
learn  whether  you  know  or  not,  and  found 
that  two-thirds  of  you  after  a  large  meeting 
did  not  write  back  the  courteous  littie  note 
telUng  your  hostess  that  you  had  enjoyed  the 
days  spent  in  her  home,  and  thanking  her  for 
her  hospitality,  and  hoping  to  see  her  some 
time  in  your  congregation  if  she  should  come 
that  way,  and  sending  regards  to  her  husband 


and  a  word  of  greeting  to  the  children.  It 
would  have  taken  you  five  minutes  to  write 
it,  neatiy,  on  your  best  paper,  and  have  cost 
you  a  two-cent  stamp  to  send  it;  but  you  did 
not  do  it  And  your  hostess  set  you  down  as 
not  quite  a  gentleman.  Ministers  are  usually 
very  welcome  guests,  and  repay  their  wel- 
come with  all  those  qualities  which  should 
characterize  a  courteous  guest.  But  there  are 
exceptions. 

I  have  a  loved  friend,  and  one  who  Justiy 
ranks  high  in  the  ministry.  He  was  enter- 
tained reeently  for  a  Sunday  in  a  comfortable 
home,  from  which  the  father  was  called  un- 
expectedly away  on  Saturday  night,  and  he 
was  asked  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  and 
carve  the  very  juicy  sirloin  steak  for  the 
household.  He  appropriated  for  himself  the 
whole  of  the  tenderloin.  I  caiji  not  explain  it 
save  on  the  theory  that  he  never  carves  any- 
thing like  sirloin  on  his  own  table,  and  did 
not  know  that  the  tenderloin  should  be 
divided;  and  that  may  be  news  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  this  article.  But  after  the  Sun- 
day dinner  he  gathered  up  all  the  religious 
papers  on  the  table,  went  to  his  own  room, 
and  did  not  appear  again  till  it  was  time  for 
the  evening  service.  He  might  have  done 
worse  than  that  He  might  have  sat  around 
all  the  afternoon  in  the  parlor,  feeling  under 
obligations  to  entertain  the  family,  and 
placing  them  under  obligations  to  entertain 
him;  there  are  few  more  uncomfortable  sit- 
uations than  that — the  whole  family  yawn- 
ing, save  those  members  who  desert  and  pur- 
sue their  customary  vocations.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  argue  the  case  in  order  to  show 
what  a  minister  ought  to  do.  He  should 
give  something  of  himself  to  the  home  that 
entertains  him,  and  not  intrude  himself  so  as 
to  break  the  home  life.  A  littie  time  after 
dinner  may  be  spent  in  the  parlor  or  on  the 
veranda,  in  cheerful  but  not  frivolous  con- 
versation. There  may  be  music  and  a  littie 
chat  about  books,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some 
really  earnest  word  dropped  by  the  Way  that 
will  show  that  the  minister  taJ^es  his  calling 
seriously.  And  then  for  an  hour  or  two  the 
minister  may  retire  to  his  room,  leaving  the 
family  free  to  spend  an  hour  alone  or  its 
members  to  separate  and  write  or  sleep. 
About  the  time  the  minister  finds  himself 
yawning,  and  is  burdened  with  the  thought 
that  he  must  entertain  the  family,  he  may  be 
sure  that  the  family  is  beginning  to  yawn, 
and  to  wish  for  its  siesta. 
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Now  of  the  things  that  I  have  written,  this 
is  the  sum:  be  considerate,  courteous,  and 
your  conduct  such  as  is  becoming  in  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman  and  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
Remember  the  golden  rule,  and  do  not  forget 


the  bread-and-butter  letter.  And  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Sbunammite  hostess  will 
bless  your  memory,  and  the  children  will 
have  other  proof  of  your  piety  than  your 
loud  and  long  prayer  in  the  bathroom. 


THB  UAOINATION  IN  SBVIVAL8 

By  Qbobgb  W.  Hbbvey,  Nbw  York  City. 


The  Imagination  when  goYemed  by  reason 
and  revelation  is  of  eminent  service  in  the 
Christian  Church.  But  when  this  faculty 
becomes  obedient  to  emotion  and  passion  it 
often  creates  an  imagery  which  is  deceptive 
and  misle^ing.  Then  instead  of  reducing 
the  figures  of  Scripture  to  literal  truth,  it 
makes  them  the  basis  of  other  figures  of  its 
own  fabrication  and  thus  erects  in  the  soul  a 
synagogue  of  demons.  *'The  imagination," 
says  Jonathan  Edwards,  ''seems  to  be  that 
wherein  are  formed  all  those  delusions  of 
Satan  which  carry  away  those  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  false  religion  and  counterfeit 
graces  and  affections.  There  is  the  devil's 
grand  lurking-place,  the  very  nest  of  unholy 
and  delusive  spirits.**  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  President  Edwards  in  his  excellent  trea- 
tise on  the  religious  affections  has  said  so 
little  on  the  subject  here  suggested  and  the 
rather  because  he  admits  that  it  is  by  mixing 
counterfeit  with  true  religion,  that  the  devil 
has  from  the  beginning  gained  the  greatest 
advantage  against  the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  abuse  of  the  imagination  in  modem 
revivals  was  first  exposed  in  1743  by  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Erskine  of  Scotland.  In  February  of 
that  year  a  revival  commenced  at  Cambas- 
lang  in  Lanarkshire  and  spread  in  a  few 
months  through  several  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  promoted  by  Whitefleld,  who 
in  thirteen  weeks  visited  some  thirty  towns, 
preaching  often  in  the  open  air  to  large 
crowds.  This  was  during  Whitefleld 's  sec- 
ond visit  in  the  North.  At  the  outset  of 
his  work  in  Scotland  Erskine  and  his  friends 
had  highly  approved  his  work.  But  unhap- 
pily the  results  of  the  excitement  attending 
his  second  campaign  Erskine  totally  con- 
demned. Many  of  the  avowed  penitents  had 
strange  visions  or  were  seized  with  prostra- 
tions resembling  those  of  hysteria.  Some 
heard  voices  from  on  high  and  received  reve- 
lations  from  heaven;  others  were  struck 
dumb  with  terrors  or  moved  to  outcries  by 


sudden  alarms.  Not  a  few,  driven  almost  to 
despair,  imagined  that  they  saw  Christ  or 
heard  Him  speaking  to  them  words  of  conso- 
lation. The  friends  of  Whitefleld  and  pro- 
moters of  these  disorderly  demonstrations 
defended  them  by  tongue  and  pen.  **  We  can 
not,"  said  they,  ''think  upon  anything  in- 
visible without  some  degree  of  iniagination ; 
the  images  of  spiritual  things  must  be  repre- 
sented by  our  fancy ;  we  can  have  no  thought 
of  God  or  Christ  without  some  degree  of  im- 
agination and  imaginary  ideas  of  Christ,  as 
man,  are  consistent  with  true  faith.  **  Erskine 
refuted  these  and  the  like  reasons  by  preach- 
ing three  sermons  on  "  the  power  and  policy 
of  Satan**  (text  Luke  xxii.  81,  82)  and  one  on 
*the  true  Christ,  no  new  Christ**  (text  Heb. 
xiii.  8).  In  one  of  the  former  he  said:  "The 
devil  is  Qod's  ape.  Christ  said  there  should 
be  false  Christs.  Take  heed  that  no  man  de- 
ceive you.  The  devil  hath  his  false  apostles, 
his  false  comitorters,  his  false  lights,  his  false 
assurances.**  Many  of  the  ignorant  follow- 
ers of  Whitefleld  talked  of  seeing  "Christ.** 
Deceived  by  misunderstanding  the  word  as 
used  in  the  Fourth  Gk)spel,  where  seeing  means, 
as  often  elsewhere,  knowing  or  having  an  in- 
tellectual apprehension,  they  thought  they 
must  have  an  apparition  of  Jesus  in  either  a 
human,  transflgured,  or  glorifled  form.  To 
expose  this  and  similar  delusions  Erskine 
composed  a  volume  entitled,  "Faith  no 
Fancy;  or,  A  Treatise  of  Mental  Images.** 
This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  another  book 
that  he  wrote  the  title  of  which  may  mislead 
the  hasty  purchaser:  "Fancy  no  Faith,  a 
Seasonable  Admonition.** 

Erskine  in  his  sermons  and  other  produc- 
tions boldly  declares  that  many  of  the  delu- 
sions of  his  time  concerning  the  religion  of 
Christ  were  produced  by  Satan  through  a 
false  inspiration  of  the  imagination.  Jona- 
than Edwards  heM  substantially  the  same 
opinion,  but  taught  that  in  some  persons  the 
false  impressions  on  their  imaginations  react 
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on  their  affections,  and  thus  the  two  operate 
reciprocally  until  the  delusions  of  the  imagi- 
nation are  raised  to  the  vividness  of  divine 
and  authoritative  truth.  This  great  theolo- 
gian and  revivalist  also  concurs  with  Erskine 
as  to  Satanic  agency  in  times  of  awakening. 
He  thought  that  many  of  the  instigations  of 
Satan  might  be  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon and  natural  exercises  of  our  own  minds: 
ft>r  example,  in  false  joys  and  consolations, 
unnecessary  terrors  and  blasphemous  sug- 
gestions. In  reply  to  those  inquirers  who 
founded  their  hopes  on  new  experiences  as 
coming  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  they 
were  new  and  not  produced  by  themselves, 
be  says.  ** There  are  other  invisible  agents 
besides  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  There  are  evil 
spirits  exceedingly  busy  with  men,  and  who 
often  transform  themselves  into  angels  of 
light,  and  with  great  subtlety  and  power 
mimic  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  We 
are  directed  not  to  **  believe  every  spirit,  but 
to  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  Qod." 
David  Brainerd,  the  distinguished  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  and  whose  biography  was 
written  by  Edwards,  testified  that  among  the 
red  men  of  the  West  Satan  sometimes  trans- 
formed himself  into  an  angel  of  light  and 
made  some  attempts  to  introduce  turbulent 
passions  in  the  place  of  genuine  convictions 
of  sin  and  imaginary  notions  of  Christ  as  ap- 
pearing to  the  mental  eye.  **I  have  reason 
to  think."  adds  he,  that  if  these  things  had 
met  with  encouragement,  there  would  have 
been  a  considerable  harvest  of  this  kind  of 
converts  here." 

During  the  great  revival  of  1869  the  imagi- 
nation often  cooperated  with  the  conscience 
while  under  convictions  of  sin.  The  prostra- 
tions, tho  sudden,  were  the  result  of  a  sense 
of  guilt  which  had  continued  for  days,  weeks, 
or  even  months.  In  the  excess  of  anxiety 
and  fear  the  bodily  powers  at  length  gave 
way.  Then  came  a  waking  dream  and  the 
dawn  of  a  hope  in  Christ  followed  by  an  as- 
surance of  pardon  prompting  to  an  outburst 
of  pndse.  Finally  a  reaction  from  excite- 
ment led  to  debility,  which  continued  for 
days  or  weeks,  during  which  strong  men 
were  unfitted  for  werk.  These  prostrations 
were  by  some  pastors  held  to  be  very  benefi- 
cial to  the  persons  affected.  One  writer  says 
that  by  being  thus  confined  a  few  days  and 
shut  up  with  God,  they  were  prepared  to 
return  to  their  fellows  like  Saul  of  Tarsus 
after  his  three  days  of  blindness,  testifying 


by  their  looks  and  Ups  the  great  things  which 
Qod  had^done  for  theur  souls.  These  physi- 
cal accompaniments  of  the  work  in  Ulster 
were  at  first  very  numerous.  At  one  meeting 
some  two  hundred  were  stricken  down  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  immediate  effect 
of  these  prostrations,  as  seen  or  reported, 
would  naturally  cause  many  intelligent  per- 
sons to  doubt  that  they  were  of  spiritual 
origin.  But  when  they  learned  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  convicted  gave  proof  that 
they  were  converted,  such  doubters  would 
cease  their  opposition  to  the  work.  And  why 
should  they  not?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Holy  Spirit  sometimes  pro- 
duces extraordinary  effects  on  the  human 
frame?  The  lives  of  the  prophets  Habakkuk 
and  Daniel  and  the  Apostle  John  prove  that 
it  does.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  the  proper 
effect  of  orderly  prophesying  at  Corinth  was 
to  make  unbelievers /oM  down  an  their  facet 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  25). 

The  great  revival  in  Wales,  still  going  for- 
ward, is  not  marked  by  the  prostrations  in 
question.  The  meetings  have  been  charac- 
terized by  varied  and  wonderful  excitement, 
A  company  of  ministers  from  different  parts 
of  Euroi)e  and  elsewhere  visited  an  obscure 
village  in  February  last  to  attend  the  Sunday 
services  of  some  Welsh  miners  and  their 
families.  An  American  minister,  describing 
the  general  effects  of  the  worship  on  the 
visitors,  says:  ''It  was  the  profoundest  sen- 
sation I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  same 
effect  was  produced  upon  all.  Melted  and 
broken,  they  wept  like  little  children.  The 
tears  were  tears  of  unutterable  Joy.  Many 
said:  'We  understand  Pentecost  now.'  In 
Rhos,  a  mining  district  of  twenty  thousand 
people,  more  than  tWo  thousand  have  been 
added  to  the  churches,  and  in  many  places 
the  work  has  been  attended  by  a  great  re- 
form of  morala" 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  and 
weigh  testimony  we  should  judge  that  this  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  genuine  works  of 
grace  recorded  in  the  history  of  Christian  re- 
vivals. After  some  hesitation,  however,  we 
raise  this  question:  Has  not  the  singing  been 
excessive?  It  has  been  customary,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  audiences  to  break  out  in  song 
while  the  minister  is  speaking,  and  he 
quietly  takes  a  seat  and  waits  till  the  out- 
burst of  voices  is  ended.  Even  prayers  are 
thus  allowably  interrupted.  Three-fourths  of 
the  time  is  given  to  singing.    Hitherto  from 
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the  first  ChrisMan  age  prayer  and  preaching 
have  claimed  the  foremost  place  in  public 
worship,  while  preaching  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  the  leading  instrumentality  in  con-- 
version.  We  must  therefore  hold  that  this 
innovation  in  Wales  is  disorderly. 

The  next  question  is,  Has  fanaticism  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  movement?  We  fear 
it  has.  The  relations  of  music  to  false  piety 
have  ever  been  intimate.  The  idolatries  of 
Qreece  and  Rome  were  spread  and  perpet- 
uated by  popular  music  and  song.  Apollo, 
the  most  popular  of  the  gods  of  Qreece,  was 
believed  to  be  the  author  of  melody  and  im- 
parted to  it  miraculous  power.  His  oracle  at 
Delphi,  long  celebrated,  gave  its  responses  in 
verse.  As  a  god  he  was  consulted,  honored 
with  images,  temples,  sacrifices,  and  musical 
worship.  Nearly  related  to  him  were  the 
Muses,  who  were  also  the  inspirers  of  music, 
and  were  sincerely  invoked  by  the  earlier 
poets  of  Qreece  and  adored   as  goddesses. 


The  religious  songs  of  the  old  Qreeks  and 
Romans  were  often  of  exhilarating  and  some- 
times of  intoxicating  effect.  Even  to-day 
Christian  hymns,  as  sung  by  a  great  congre- 
gation kindled  by  mutual  sympathies,  cause 
in  not  a  few  a  strange  inebriation.  When 
the  emotion  is  new  and  uncontrollable,  it  is 
easily  imagined  to  come  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  probable  that  through  the  won- 
derful charms  of  sacred  music  in  public 
worship  many  are  deceiving  themselves  and 
others  as  to  the  source  of  their  hope.  Their 
rapturous  fervor  is  only  felt  in  public  or  social 
worship.  When  they  retire  for  solitary  devo- 
tion they  are  disenchanted  and  their  religion 
is  reduced  to  cold  and  w€uidering  formalities. 
For  all  these  abuses  of  the  imagination  the 
preaching  of  the  Qospel  is  the  true  corrective. 
The  ideal  revivalist.  St.  Paul,  insisted  upon 
two  nearly  related  duties,  repentance  and 
faith:  ** Repentance  toward  €kxl  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 


KEVIVALS  IN  THB  COUNTRY  SCHOOL-HOUSB 
Bt  Rby.  Hbnrt  Nblson  Bullard,  Ph.D.,  Mound  Citt,  Missourl 


In  this  section  of  the  United  States,  and 
more  or  less  in  every  part,  quite  large  neigh- 
borhoods are  practically  without  preaching. 
Without  going  very  far  from  the  towns 
which  have  regular  preaching  you  can  find 
families  who  might  as  well  be  one  himdred 
miles  away.  Were  they  really  anxious  for 
church  privileges  they  might  easily  attend 
church  in  town,  at  least  occasionally.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  all  interested  enough  to  go 
to  much  trouble.  The  possibility  of  reaching 
them  is  often  a  question.  The  parents  may 
have  been  chiut^h  workers  in  the  past.  Some 
of  the  children  have  been  brought  into  the 
church  while  spending  the  winter  at  school 
in  town.  Still  there  is  no  good  material  for 
the  organizing  of  a  church,  little  desire  to 
attend,  and  a  decided  opposition  to  financial 
obligations.  The  problem  offers  so  nmny 
difficulties  that  it  is  often  given  up.  Where 
it  has  been  faced  with  determination  much  of 
its  difficulty  has  disappeared. 

The  first  step  is  toward  the  gaining  of  a  hear- 
ing. The  schoolhouse  is  the  natural  starting- 
point.  It  may  take  considerable  time  and 
work  to  get  the  opening,  but  a  real  desire  to 
find  the  way  will  not  be  disappointed.  An 
afternoon  Bervioo  will  be  most  likely  to  start 


best.  If  possible,  it  should  be  every  week  at 
first.  Sometimes  the  response  is  slow.  €^- 
erallya  straightforward  sermon  each  Sunday, 
with  a  thorough  tour  of  the  neighborhood, 
will  win  a  hearing.  This  first  toiur  should 
reach  the  most  promising. 

As  soon  as  possible  a  series  of  meetings 
should  be  arranged.  The  help  of  the  moon 
is  essential  and  the  weather  will  have  a  de- 
cided influence  on  the  attendance.  It  will  be 
best  to  conduct  these  alone,  as  the  result  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  personal  hold  gained 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  To  have  some 
one  else  to  preach  will  leave  you  at  the  close 
of  the  meetings  without  the  personal  relation 
to  the  converted,  which  you  will  need.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  meetings  every  home 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles  should  be  vis- 
ited .  Attendants  upon  other  churches  should 
be  invited  to  attend  and  assured  of  your  de- 
sire to  reach  their  children  for  their  church 
and  not  yours.  Former  church-members 
must  be  induced  to  come  to  the  preaching, 
but  should  not  be  pressed  too  hard  at  first  to 
any  definite  step  unless  they  show  themselves 
anxious  to  return  to  service.  This  calling  is 
primarily  for  acquaintance'  sake  and  to  gain 
an  audience. 
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The  preaching  must  be  definitely  evangel- 
isdc  It  must  make  clear  the  need  of  re- 
pentance and  the  plan  of  salvation.  At  the 
same  time  each  sermon  must  contain  a  defi- 
nite message  to  the  Christians  who  have 
lost  the  faith  and  need  restoration  as  badly 
as  others  need  salvation.  The  great  need 
will  be  to  stir  up  such  an  earnestness  that 
there  will  be  some  to  help  the  younger  con- 
verts. If  the  older  people  are  brought  to 
thdr  feet  the  younger  men  and  women  and 
boys  and  girls  will  come  with  them. 

For  a  series  of  meetings  to  last  two  weeks 
an  outline  of  sermons  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing is  suggested: 

The  Fact  of  Sin— Rom.  iii.  28 ;  The  Guilt  of 
Sin— Luke  xiii.  1-5;  Sin  as  Bondage— 2  Peter 
IL  19;  Sin  as  Disease— Jas.  i.  15;  Sin  as  Re- 
bellion—Neh.  iz.  26;  The  Need  of  a  Savior— 
Ephes.  ii.  12;  Christ  Proving  God's  Love— 1 
John  iv.  9;  Christ  Bearing  Our  Sins— 1  Peter 
ii.  24;  Christ  Our  Sacrifice— Heb.  ix.  18-14; 
The  Lord's  Invitation- Isa.  i.  18;  The  Neces- 
sity of  Regeneration— John  iii.  8;  The  Power 
of  God  unto  Salvation— Rom ;  i.  16;  Surren- 


der to  God— GaL  ii.  20 ;  Assurance  ki  Christ— 
1  John  ii.  2a 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week,  or  as  soon 
as  suflBcient  interest  is  shown,  the  invitation 
should  be  pressed  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
It  should  be  worded  as  simply  and  clearly  as 
possible.  Its  nature  would  depend  on  local 
conditions,  but  It  should  call  for  a  showing 
of  colors  by  avowed  Christians  first. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  results  of 
such  revivals  are  mixed.  In  many  ways  they 
are  likely  to  be  disappointing.  The  difliculty 
of  keeping  the  interest  up  and  retaining 
the  hold  gained  is  discouraging.  Often  the 
preaching  service  will  be  the  only  possible 
means.  A  prayer-meeting  and  a  Sunday- 
school  may  fail  through  lack  of  a  leader,  and 
it  may  be  wise  to  work  up  to  them  very 
gradually.  Little  assistance  may  be  offered 
in  definite  work.  The  momentum  of  the 
past  will  not  at  once  break  up.  The  winter 
weather  may  block  the  roads  and  cut  the  at- 
tendance down.  But  the  work  will  have  some 
good  effect  The  Word  of  God  does  not  re- 
turn imto  Him  void. 


HAVE  THBT  MOVED?    WHEKE? 
Bt  thb  Rbv.  a.  H.  McKinney,  Ph.D.,  Philadblphia. 


Thbsb  questions  are  frequently  asked  by 
pastors  and  church  officers  in  reference  to 
memkiers  of  the  church.  The  time  spent  and 
the  annoyance  caused  in  the  efforts  to  receive 
the  correct  answers  thereto  interfere  with 
labors  that  ought  to  be  productive  of  greater 
results  than  merely  ascertaining  the  facts. 
Hence  any  device  that  will  secure  the  answers 
in  a  systematic  way  should  be  welcomed. 

The  Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phil- 
adelphia distributes  a  card  to  all  those  who 
partake  of  the  communion.  The  distribution 
takes  place  after  the  weekly  evening  services 
Just  before  communion  Sunday,  and  on  that 
morning.    On  one  side  of  the  otrd  is  printed : 


BETHLEHEM  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
COMMUNION  8BRV10E 

M 

ADDRESS 

J$OU 

OP  Tms  OHimcH  Wnx  Pubasb  Sign 
This  Sidk 


On  the  reverse  is  printed : 


VISITORS  CAED 


M. , 

ADDRESS 

CHUftCH, 

REMARKS 

or  Tms  Ohuboh  Sign  the 
Othxr  Smi 


These  cards  are  dropped  by  the  com- 
municants into  boxes  provided  for  their 
reception,  one  of  which  is  placed  at  ev- 
ery one  of  the  church  exits.  From  the 
data  on  the  cards  the  church  rolls  are  cor- 
rected. 

Of  course,  this  method  does  not  cover 
every  case,  but  it  does  save  an  immense 
amount  of  labor,  besides  giving  the  pas- 
tor information  as  to  his  church-mem- 
bers and  those  who  may  possibly  become 
such. 
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THB  LBHOTH  OF  CHURCH  SBRYICBS 
By  H.  Allen  Tuppbr,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 


It  may  be  stated  in  general  that  a  church 
service  should  not  exceed  one  hour  in  length. 
This  refers  to  the  usual  services,  morning  and 
evening,  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  our  churches. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  do  you  hear  a  complaint 
made  that  the  services  are  too  short ;  but  how 
often  is  the  reverse  the  case?  If  the  "* order 
of  exercises **  is  arranged  carefully;  if  the 
prayers  are  not  composed  of  commonplace 
platitudes,  but  earnest,  heartfelt  praise  and 
petition ;  if  the  music  is  selected  not  for  the 
display  of  vocal  or  instrumental  accomplish- 
ments, but  for  the  appropriate  worship  of 
God;  if  the  Scripture  reading  is  selected  with 
intelligence;  and  if  the  preacher  has  some- 
thing to  say,  says  it  and  quits,  from  the 
opening   anthem  to  the  ** benediction,*'  not 


more  than  sixty  minutes  of  time  need  elapse. 
The  preacher  should  not  take  advantage  of 
his  audience.  It  is  composed  mostly  of  busy, 
hard- worked  folk;  for  days  they  have  been 
carrying  burdens,  fighting  temptations,  suf- 
fering afflictions;  under  varied  circumstances 
and  with  different  needs  they  have  come  up 
to  the  house  of  God,  seeking  spiritual 
strength  and  refreshment;  and  they  must  be 
sent  forth  with  new  blessings  and  not  with 
new  burdens.  Nothing  must  drag;  no  sense- 
less repetition  must  be,  for  a  moment,  al- 
lowed; the  bride  of  Christ  is  not  to  be 
adorned  by  foolish  frills;  and  while  there 
must  be  no  undue  haste,  but  dignity  and 
solenmity  in  house  of  God,  everything 
should  be  pointed,  practical,  and  potent. 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS 

[Wb  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  readers  of  Thb  Homilbtic  Review  brief  hints  of  all 
kinds  relating  to  pastoral  problems,  especially  such  as  represent  actual  experience  in  church 
methods,  new  experiments,  and  how  they  have  succeeded,  etc.] 


Protection  to  ITnfortimate  Children.— I  have 
been  profoimdly  impressed  by  the  following 
report  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children : 


Year. 


18l».... 

isee.... 


1808.. 
1809.. 


19Q8.. 
1904.. 


I 


1,601 

8,866 
8,680 

8,638 
4,088 


B 


48 
100 

068 
1,184 

1,180 
2,601 


279 
216 


78 
71 


190 
180 


887 
458 


884 


926 


6,217 

7,988 
7,061 

11,007 
18,806 


II 


8,447 
8,860 

7.620 
7,018 

0,746 
18,196 


When  we  remember  that  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  cases  of  cruelty  are  reported  in  any 
city,  and  that  Brooklyn  is  probably  freer 
from  this  evil  than  any  other  city  in  the  coun- 
try, the  enormity  of  this  evil  is  most  impres- 
sive. Should  not  the  clergy  everywhere  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  task  of  alleviating 
these  crimes  against  childhood? 

New  York.  An  £x-Pastor. 

A  Pastor's  Aid  Society.— While  pastoring 
a  large  church  in  Michigan  I  made  an  effort 
to  induce  my  working  members  to  undertake 
Tstematic  pastoral  visiting.    A  goodly  num- 


ber signed  a  pledge  to  make  a  designated 
number  of  calls  each  month.  The  objects  to 
be  had  in  view  when  calling  were  the  follow- 
ing, which  were  tabulated  on  cards  and  given 
to  each  visitor: 

1.  To  induce  regular  church  attendance  by 
irregular  members. 

2.  To  recruit  the  Sunday-school. 

8.  To  pledge  church-members  to  definite 
work  in  some  department  of  the  church. 

4.  To  find  and  report  (1)  cases  of  sickness; 
(d)  cases  of  destitution ;  (8)  cases  for  any  rea- 
son requiring  pastoral  attention. 

5.  To  find  and  report  newcomers. 

6.  To  inform  the  pastor  of  anything  of  in- 
terest to  the  work. 

Many  more  began  this  work  than  could 
hold  out  in  it,  but  enough  kept  it  up  to  give 
most  excellent  results.  We  traced  over  fifty 
additions  to  the  church  in  one  year  to  the 
efforts  thus  put  forth. 

Pastor  Pastorum. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  a  Pleased  Reader 

**  I  lia?e  Just  seen  for  ttie  flnt  Ume  a  oopy  of  m 
HoMiLETio  RiTuw,  and  am  so  pleased  wltb  It  tliat  I 
wish  you  would  send  It  to  Mil.  Wlillam  Jennings 
Bryan,  '  Falrvlew,*  Lincoln,  Neb.  I  wish  It  to  oome 
to  the  house  Instead  of  to  my  office,  where  there  Is  dan- 
ger of  it  being  lost  among  the  several  thousand  ex* 
changes.  Wu.liam  JumufOS  BaTAV. 

""LiNOOLN,  NIB.,  May  lU  1906.'* 
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A  CALL  TO  NSW  DEPASTURES* 
Bt  Thbodorb  L.  Cuylek,  D.D.,  Presbyteriah,  Brooklyn. 


Let  us  ffo  hence. — John  ziv.  81. 

This  is  a  restless  world.  Eyerything  is  in 
motioD.  Life  is  not  a  stagnant  pool ;  it  is  a 
swift-running  stream.  It  is  not  a  bivouac ; 
much  less  is  it  a  swing  in  a  hammock.  It  is 
a  march,  with  many  a  swift,  sharp  encounter 
between  the  cross  and  the  crown.  But  while 
we  are  all  changing  our  residences  and 
are  all  borne  along  irresistibly  on  the  tide  of 
time,  yet  I  fear  that  in  the  most  vitally  im- 
portant matter  some  of  you  may  not  be  mov- 
ing at  all.  There  are  those  who  are  robbing 
their  souls  of  the  joy  and  the  strength  which 
Jesus  alone  can  give.  Hasten  quickly  to 
Him !  Delay  may  cost  you  your  souls  1  Not 
only  to  them  but  to  many  who  call  themselves 
Christians  I  bring  the  message  of  my  Master, 
**  Arise  and  go  hence."  It  is  a  trumpet  call 
to  a  new  departure. 

Is  it  not  a  trumpet  call  to  a  new  departure? 
When  our  Savior  first  uttered  the  words  of 
my  text  He  was  in  that  historic  upper  room 
at  Jerusalem,  partaking  with  the  disciples  of 
that  sacred  rite  now  known  as  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  had  uttered  that  memorable  ad- 
dress to  them  which  composes  the  marvelous 
effusion  of  divine  love,  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  John.  When  the  love-talk  was  finished 
He  rose  from  the  table,  girded  His  loins,  and 
gave  to  them  the  prompt  marching  com- 
mand, ''Arise,  let  ue  go  hence.**  It  was  a 
call  upon  Himself  as  well  as  upon  the  disci- 
ples. He  sununons  Himself  to  action.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  immediately  before 
Him  were  the  midnight  struggle  in  Gethsem- 
aoe  and  the  noonday  agonies  of  Calvary,  but 
He  calmly  says:  "That  the  world  may  know 
that  I  love  the  Father.  As  the  Father  gave 
me  commandment,  even  so  I  do." 

There  is  nothing  so  swift-footed  as  love. 
Those  eleven  men  at  that  table  had  not  yet 
been  redeemed.  What  if  Christ  had  called  a 
halt  that  night  and  failed  to  go  out  to  what 
was  before  Him?  Where  would  we  all  be? 
He  went  forth  prepared  to  say :  **  Father,  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt." 

L  The  first  meaning  of  this  command  of 
the  Master,  ''Arise,  let  us  go  I "  is  obedience. 


Some  of  you  may  think  that  the  core-princi- 
ple of  Christianity  is  faith,  but  it  is  something 
deeper  yet  than  that.  T^e  core-principle  of 
practical  Christianity  is  obedience  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Is  not  obedience  to  law  the  core- 
principle  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  every 
well-regulated  family  submission  to  parental 
authority?  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  so  much 
of  that  old  filial  spirit  as  there  used  to  be. 
When  a  boy  has  learned  the  difference  be- 
tween "you  may  "  and  "you  must,"  that  boy 
has  made  the  first  start  in  genuine  manhood. 
It  is  very  sweet  to  get  a  kiss  as  a  Christmas 
gift  from  a  child,  but  what  cares  the  mother 
for  that  if  the  child  has  no  regard  for  her  au- 
thority ?  Obedience  is  the  first  and  the  great 
thing  in  this  school  in  which  our  Master  has 
placed  us.  In  that  school  there  are  no  "elec- 
tive studies,"  as  in  many  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  our  time.  If  there  were,  you 
and  I  would  choose  the  front  seats  and  the 
easy  lessons.  It  is  very  easy  to  work  out  a 
problem  in  addition  or  multiplication  when 
earthly  goods  increase  and  all  things  pros- 
per; but  to  work  out  a  hard  problem  in  sub- 
traction when  property  has  taken  wings  and 
favorite  schemes  have  been  shattered  and 
when  cribs  and  couches  deepen  into  graves,  to 
be  enabled  then  to  say,  "Father,  not  as  I 
will,  but  as  thou  wilt,"  marks  a'iiigh  attain- 
ment in  Christ-Uke  Christianity.  A  young 
American  who  was  studying  music  in  Italy 
expected  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  his 
teacher  would  advance  him  to  some  new 
branches,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 
was  to  go  over  the  same  curriculum.  This 
was  repeated  for  three  consecutive  years,  for 
there  is  nothing  like  drill.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  graduated  as  a  master-musician.  That 
is  the  way  Christ  teaches.  It  is  the  same  les- 
son over  and  over  again  until  we  have  mas- 
tered it,  and  then  we  are  ready  to  graduate 
into  glory.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Christian  life  is  just  this:  to  find  out 
what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wants  you  to  do 
and  then  do  it. 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  progress 
that  we  should,  there  are  several  new  depart- 
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urea  for  us  to  make.  Fint,  we  must  forsake 
evil  habits;  and  by  these  words  I  do  not 
mean  anything  so  indescribable  or  abomin- 
able as  drunkenness,  lechery,  profanity,  or 
sins  that  ostracize  people  from  decent  society. 
I  speak  rather  of  those  propensities  of  profes- 
sing Christians  that  are  sometimes  a  sad  hin- 
drance to  their  usefulness.  They  are  the  flies 
that  spoil  the  ointment;  they  are  foxes  that 
make  havoc  with  the  grape-vine.  Even  at 
the  least  they  are  tendencies  of  speech  or  ac- 
tion that  mar  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the 
I)ower  of  influence.  What  am  I  to  do  with 
these  evil  habits?  Fight  them  one  by  one? 
That  is  one  way.  Fight  them  one  by  one! 
What  did  you  do  last  winter  when  the  panes 
of  your  windows  were  covered  with  frost  and 
you  could  not  see  through  them?  Did  you 
attempt  to  scratch  off  the  frost  with  a  knife? 
That  would  have  been  a  long  process,  and, 
while  you  were  curing  one,  another  might 
have  been  frosted.  Simply  heat  up  the  room 
and  the  frost  disappears  from  the  window- 
panes.  Warm  up  your  souls  with  the  love 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  bad  habits  will  run 
off.  That  is  what  Chalmers  called  the  "  ex- 
pulsive power  of  a  new  affection." 

II.  Tou  must  forsake  dangerous  associa- 
tions. Health  is  not  contagious,  but  sickness 
is  catching.  No,  friends,  be  very  careful  to 
whom  you  give  the  night-latch  of  your  heart  I 
Association  with  us  imitative  creatures  is  a 
tremendous  influence  on  character.  The  pa- 
triarch Lot  purchased  real  estate  down  near 
Sodom;  he  pitched  his  tent  over  against  Sod- 
om; then  he  moved  into  Sodom,  and  pretty 
soon  Sodom  moved  into  him.  The  angel  put 
his  warning  hand  on  the  patriarch's  shoulder 
and  said:  ''Escape  for  thy  life,  lest  thou  be 
consumed ! "  There  is  only  one  safe  way  to 
get  out  of  dangerous  associations  in  business, 
in  i)olitics,  in  social  life,  or  anywhere  else. 
The  moment  you  find  you  are  in  any  associa- 
tion that  l^nds  to  poison  yoiur  piety,  escape 
out  of  that  place  as  quickly  as  Lot  hastened 
out  of  Sodom,  for  there  is  no  safety  in  tarry- 
ing there  an  hour. 

in.  The  next  point  is:  "  Come  out  from  the 
world  and  be  ye  separated  l**  That  is  the 
command,  and  it  means  not  only  that  we  are 
to  come  out,  but  it  means  that  we  are  to  stay 
out.  Some  come  out  and  then  retreat  again. 
Some  come  out  and  attempt  to  straddle  the 
^ine,  living  neither  wholly  on  the  one  side  nor 

n  the  other.    Jesus  Christ  draws  sharp  lines : 

He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.** 


Some  church-members  have  their  roots  on 
the  church  side  of  the  wall,  and  their  boughs 
all  hang  over  and  drop  their  fruit  on  the 
world's  side.  It  is  not  a  question  of  where 
your  roots  are,  but  where  your  boughs  hang 
and  where  the  apples  fall.  In  these  days  we 
want  more  of  clean-cut,  Christly  religion, 
such  that  you  don't  have  to  hunt  the  church 
roll  to  find  out  whether  a  man  is  a  Christian 
or  not.  Toung  people  often  ask  me  the  ques- 
tion :  **  May  I  go  to  this,  that,  or  the  other 
place  of  amusement?"  My  answer  always 
has  been :  **  Where  you  can  carry  your  Master 
with' you,  go.  Where  you  can  not,  stay 
away.  To  any  place  where  you  can  not 
spend  an  evening  sp  that  when  you  retire  you 
can  ask  the  Master's  blessing  on  that  evening, 
you  have  no  right  to  go.  Any  place  to  which 
you  as  a  Christian  may  go  and  of  which  any- 
body says,  '  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here, ' 
there  you  should  not  have  been  found."* 
Whatever  may  promote  either  your  bodily, 
mental,  or  spiritual  health  is  Christian  recre- 
ation ;  whatever  effectually  hinders  them  all 
is  unchristian  amusement.  If  you  are  ever 
doubtful  as  to  your  course,  always  give  your 
Master  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  one  on  earth  ever  came  to  an 
emergency  and  asked  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
for  help  and  put  the  reins  in  His  hands,  who 
afterward  went  astray.  Tou  that  have  come 
out  from  the  world,  stay  out,  not  only  for 
your  own  sake,  but  for  the  world's  sake;  for 
the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  sin- 
ners of  this  land  would  be  for  the  godlineae 
of  this  land  to  become  bankrupt 

rV.  Our  text  is  also  a  call  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  plane  of  spiritual  attainment  Paul 
was  not  a  perfectionist  He  knew  Paul  too 
well  for  that;  he  knew  Christ  too  well  for 
that  also.  "Not  as  tho  I  had  already  at- 
tained, either  were  already  perfect,  but  this 
one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the 
goal  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.**  There  is  Paul's 
theology.  Continual  battle!  continual  vic- 
tory! continual  fresh  attainment!  In  these  ' 
days  there  is  a  sad  tendency  to  lower  stan- 
dards. Business  men  in  New  York  tell  me 
that  business  standards  are  being  lowered, 
and  gradually  what  was  once  legitimate  busi- 
ness runs  into  gambling.  In  politics  and  civil 
life,  as  you  well  know,  tlie  standards  have 
been  sadly  lowered,  and  there  has  been  a  low- 
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ering,  too,  Id  theology,  and  especially  in  ref- 
erence to  Uie  perfect  infallibility  and  supreme 
aatborlty  of  this  blessed  Book.  We  must  sec 
to  it  that  the  standard  is  kept  to  the  tip-top 
peak  of  Ood's  flagstaff.  Tou  may  remember 
tiiat  scene  in  the  days  of  our  civil  conflict 
when  a  color-sergeant  had  carried  tJie  flag 
80  near  to  the  enemy's  redoubts  that  the  regi- 
ment shouted  to  him  to  bring  them  back  or 
they  would  be  captured.  The  braye  fellow, 
wiser  than  they,  shouted  over  his  shoulder: 
**No,  no,  no!  Bring  the  men  up  to  th^  col- 
on.'* With  a  magnificent  dash  they  swept 
forward  and  bore  the  starry  flag  triumphant 
into  the  ramparts.  The  commandment  of  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation  to  His  ministers  is: 
"Bring  all  My  church  up  to  My  colors,  and 
then  we  will  go  forward  to  capture  the  re- 
doubts of  the  enemy." 

Y.  Our  Master's  words  are  a  bugle  caU  to 
all  who  settle  down  into  a  state  of  self-satis- 
fied inaction.  There  are  many  Christians 
who  are  content  to  be  barely  minimum  Chris- 
tiana.  They  seem  to  think.  How  little  can  I 
do^  yet  keep  up  a  respectable  appearance  be- 
fore the  world  and  finally  be  saved.  There 
are  some  who  say:  **  Well,  I  hope  I  was  con- 
verted several  years  ago.  I  united  with  the 
church.  I  go  to  the  sacraments.  I  have 
never  brought  any  scandal  on  religion,  and 
I  live  and  lead  a  respectable  life :  and  if  at 
the  last,  saved  by  grace,  I  can  get  through 
the  door  into  heaven,  I  shall  be  satisfied." 
Du  you  imagine  that  you  will,  my  friend? 
No»  no;  you  will  never  bel  If  you  have,  as 
the  Bible  phrase  has  it,  barely  ''escaped  with 
the  skin"  of  your  ''teeth,"  and  once  you  do 
get  inside  the  pearly  gates,  and  look  up  and 
see  the  Pauls  and  all  the  apostles  and  martyrs 
and  prophets,  the  Luthers  and  the  Calvins, 
the  Wedeys,  the  Spurgeons,  and  that  glori- 
ous array;  and  not  only  these  field-marshals 
of  the  host,  but  some  poor,  hard-working 
washerwoman,  who  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
toil  dragged  herself  away  to  a  prayer-meeting, 
or  at  the  end  of  a  toilsome  week  gathered  her 
little  pile  of  itinerant  rags  into  the  mission- 
school— when  you  look  at  these,  you  will  be 
80  ashamed  of  yourself  that  you  tvill  ask  God 
to  let  you  come  back  here  to  work  out  your 
own  salvation. 

YL  This  passage  has  one  other  meaning 
that  I  must  not  faU  to  remind  you  of.  It  sum- 
mons us  to  the  resolute,  courageous  facing  of 
difllcult  duties,  hard  tasks,  and  perilous  un- 
dertakings.   Our  Lord  might  have  remained 


all  that  night  in  sweet  converse  with  His  dis- 
ciples. He  knew  the  geography  of  Jerusalem 
as  well  as  you  know  the  geography  of  your 
native  town.  He  could  have  taken  these  dis- 
ciples out  of  any  of  the  city  gates  and  escaped 
into  the  open  country  and  saved  Himself. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  down  in  yonder 
garden,  under  the  olive-trees,  that  hell-in- 
spired traitor  would  be  waiting  for  him  with 
a  kiss  that  was  heard  round  the  world ;  and 
that  Pilate's  band  would  be  there,  led  by  the 
powers  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  He  knew 
that  Just  beyond  that  garden  was  the  cross  of 
Golgotha,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  great  pur- 
pose of  loving  redemption.  He  said,  "Arise, 
let  us  go  " ;  and  He  went  forth  to  the  sacrifice. 
The  disciples  never  could  have  forgotten  that 
night  I  doubt  not  that  when  times  of  trou- 
ble came  they  recalled  it  and  said:  "Do  you 
not  remember  that  awful  night  when  the 
Master  bade  us  go  out,  and  He  went,  and  we 
also  went  with  Him?"  Jesus  Christ  never 
sends  any  one  on  a  mission  of  duty  or  love 
alone.  He  has  promised  always:  "Lo!  I  am 
with  you,  even  to  the  end."  That  is  the 
sweetest  thought  of  alL  He  is  by  us  in  the 
schoolroom  when  the  hard  lessons  are  to  be 
learned.  He  is  by  us  in  the  mission  of  diffl- 
culty  or  danger,  or  when  toils  have  to  be 
borne  or  perils  encountered. 

As  we  leave  our  discussions  you  will  see 
that  I  have  summoned  you  in  my  Master's 
name  to  new  departures — to  departure  from 
sinful  habits,  from  dangerous  associations, 
from  compromising  with  the  world,  from  a 
feeble  heart  life,  from  timid  inactivity.  It  is 
a  call  to  face  hard  duties,  to  bear  heavy  loads, 
to  fight  stei^  confiicts,  that  you  may  win  tJie 
unfailing  crown.  I  fear  that  no  one  of  us  has 
made  the  most  of  life,  after  all,  and  its  pre- 
cious opportunities  of  service.  Some  of  you 
may  be  living  in  narrow  quarters;  some  of 
you  cooped,  as  it  were,  in  a  closet ;  and  others 
immured  in  a  cellar  of  doubt  and  despon- 
dency, where  no  plant  of  grace  can  grow  or 
no  flower  can  bloom.  Qo  home  to-day  deter- 
mined to  enlarge  your  lives.  Build  on  an  ex- 
tension 1  Give  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  key 
to  every  apartment,  from  foundaticm  to  tur- 
ret! Tlie  last  hour  of  our  working  day  will 
come;  sunset  is  not  far  off;  and  when  that 
hour  comes  to  you  and  to  me,  if  we  are  faith- 
ful to  our  blessed  Savior,  He  will  not  let  us 
drift  off  into  the  unseen  world  alone,  like  a 
child  that  is  lost  in  the  dark.  He  will  draw 
very  close  to  us.    He  will  stretch  forth  His 
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pierced  hand,  and,  putting  it  beneath  us,  He 
will  echo  to  us  the  same  words  that  He  ut- 
tered to  His  disciples,  and  for  that  last  of  all 
departures  He  will  say:  ** Arise,  let  us  go 
hence — that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also. " 
When  that  hour  shall  come  God  only  know- 
eth. 


Just  when  Thou  wilt,  O  Master,  call ; 
Or  at  the  noon  or  evening  fall. 
Or  in  the  dark  or  in  the  light, 
Just  when  Thou  wilt  it  shall  be  right 

Just  when  Thou  wilt!    No  choice  for  me. 
Life  is  a  trust  to  use  for  IThee. 
Death  is  the  hushed  and  glorious  tryst 
To  Thee,  my  King,  my  Savior  Christ! 


A  MB88A0B  FROM  A  LONDON  PASTOR  * 
By  F.  B.  Meter,  D.D.,  Baptist,  London. 


I  COUNT  it  an  uncommon  kindness  that  you 
should  admit  me  into  this  great  meeting.  It 
is  my  last  meeting  in  your  country.  I  think 
it  is  my  one  hundredth  address.  I  have  tra- 
versed north  and  south,  east  and  west,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  meeting  that  seemed  more 
pregnant  of  promise  and  hope  than  the 
gathering  I  now  address.  Tou  are  trying 
to  face  as  a  Christian  people  the  prob- 
lem of  this  mighty  city ;  and,  altho  in  London 
again  and  again  we  have  had  to  face  our  own 
problems,  1  do  not  think  that  even  in  Lon- 
don have  we  had  to  consider  such  difficulties 
and  peril  to  the  whole  community  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  constant  influx  of  such^ 
vast  numbers  of  people.  We  have  our  diffi- 
culties, but  not  so  great  as  yours;  but  I 
thank  Ckxi  that  your  churches  are  grappling 
with  the  difficulty,  and  not  grappling  with 
it  one  by  one,  but  in  this  sacred  unity.  This 
meeting  is  the  fulfilment  of  our  Master's 
prayer  in  John  xviL :  •'That  all  may  be  one." 
Thank  God  for  the  imity  which  has  broken 
down  the  high  walls  of  partition  and  substi- 
tuted the  light  palisade  covered  with  honey- 
suckle and  woodbine! 

I  want  also  for  a  moment  to  indicate  what 
seems  to  me  the  most  positive  sign  that  in 
these  days  of  destructive  criticism  you  are 
able  to  present  to  New  York  and  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  demonstration  that  the  old  Gos- 
pel is  still  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
This  is  the  one  lesson  which  has  come  to  us 
in  Great  Britain  from  the  principality  of 
Wales.  I  visited  the  principdity.  I  felt  the 
breath  of  revival  upon  my  face.  I  have  stood 
face  to  face,  as  it  were,  with  eternity  itself  in 
meetings  which  I  can  never  forget  I  have 
seen  the  difference  between  mere  emotion — 
good  as  it  is  for  a  substitute — and  the  breath 
of  God  over  an  entire  nation;  and  tJie  one 


thing  I  can  never  forget  is  that  the  theme  of 
every  verse  of  the  hymns  and  of  every  address 
and  of  which  the  whole  great  revival  move- 
ment is  the  incarnation,  is  not  the  teaching,  not 
the  character  of  Jesus,  but  the  cross  on  which 
He  died  as  the  propitiation  of  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  by  means  of  which  sin  was  atoned 
for;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  destructive  criticism  and  the 
humanism  of  our  time,  when  men  are  going 
away  from  the  cross,  rather  to  the  humanity 
of  the  Christ  or  the  teaching  of  Christ,  this 
great  movement  will  demonstrate  that  the 
gospel  of  the  atonement  of  Jesus  is  the  power 
by  which  alone  man  can  be  uplifted  and  re- 
deemed, and  it  is  there  I  think  that  we  need 
to  come  to-night.  It  is  to  that  spot  I  draw 
as  I  close  (for  I  must  not  keep  this  great  audi- 
ence). It  is  there  where  we  were  redeemed, 
and  there  where  the  sins  of  the  world  were 
borne.  The  Italian,  the  Spaniard,  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  Irishman,  the  Russ,  the  Jap  will 
find  peace  only  where  Christ  is  uplifted  as  the 
Savior  of  man. 

Is  it  not  a  remarkable  thing  that  just  now 
God  has  raised  up  in  our  country  a  simple 
miner's  son,  a  man  without  education  in  any 
marked  degree,  a  simple,  earnest  working- 
man  ;  that  there  has  come  to  him  a  vision  of 
the  Infinite;  that  He  has  given  him  this  mar- 
velous power  in  unlocking  the  secrets  of  hu- 
man hearts,  and  that  from  Evan  Roberts  there 
are  now  emanating  influences  that  vibrate  to 
the  very  bounds  of  Christendom.  I  have 
spoken  to  him.  I  have  taken  his  hand  and 
looked  in  his  eyes.  I  have  seen  the  delight- 
ful smile  that  breaks  over  his  face.  I  have 
heard  that  laugh  of  deep  joy  in  God.  I  have 
seen  this  revival  of  which  he  is  the  centei^- 
drawing  thousands  of  people  away  from  foot- 
ball matches,  leading   people  to  pay  their 


*  Ad  address  delivered  In  Cameffie  Hall,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  BrangeUstto  Committee  of  Greater 
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debto,  to  become  reooDciled  with  their  fami- 
lies, untU  Tillages  which  had  been  filled  with 
riot  are  now  filled  with  psalm -singing  and 
praying.  I  can  only  wish  that  the  breath  of 
that  great  revival  may  sweep  over  your  coun- 
try, and  I  want  to  say  that  it  may  be  that  in 
these  tent  services  you  are  going  to  find  the 
simple  workingman,  the  Evan  Roberts,  the 
miner's  son,  whom  Qod  will  presently  use  as 
His  great  instrument;  for,  after  all,  it  is  the 
man  of  the  people  who  can  touch  the  people. 
It  is  those  who  have  been  drawn  from  sin 
that  are  able  to  understand  and  save  the  sin- 
ner. I  only  hope  that  you  who  are  listening 
to  me  will  not  leave  this  work  to  evangelists, 
however  good.  I  hope  the  ministers  them- 
selves will  stand  together  in  common  work 
upon  these  tent  platforms.  I  hope  that  the 
people  will  gather  around  them,  and  that 
then  your  ministers  will  be  willing  to  see  your 
vacant  seats  on  Sunday  night  because  you 
liave  gone  down  to  scour  the  streets,  that  the 
ladies  will  go  down  to  pick  up  tiie  fallen 
women,  to  take  them  to  meetings ;  that  your 
young  men  will  gather  the  men. 

It  is  so  that  you  are  going  to  get  Christ's 
Uesdng.  Do  not  work  for  statistics.  Do  not 
worry  to  know  how  many  cards  have  been 
rigned,  how  many  men  that  found  Christ  have 
stood  up  in  the  meetings.  That  is  an  un- 
real standard  of  success;  trust  your  man  and 
let  God  do  His  own  great  work,  but  do  not 
keep  asking  for  figures. 

Once  more :  I  have  spoken  about  the  unity 
of  your  churches.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  sole  propitiation  of 
man,  and  I  have  urged  that  you  should  rely 
upon  the  breath  of  that  Spirit  that  breathed 
over  Wales;  but,  mind,  as  I  close,  the  one 
thing  that  I  found  in  Wales  that  seemed  to 
me  to  explain  the  whole  of  that  movement 
was  the  deep  travail  of  souls— if  I  am  to  use 
that  word— by  which  the  soul  of  that  man 
was  bowed— the  deep  agony  of  his  soul.  I 
saw  this  instance:  A  young  miner  went  to  a 
crowded  meeting.  He  stood  up  and  prayed 
to  God  on  the  behalf  of  two  of  his  mates  who 
were  scoffing  behind.  One  of  these  men  im- 
mediately arose  and  said:  *'No,  that  is  not 
true ;  I  was  not  scoffing.  I  simply  said  I  was 
not  an  infidel,  but  an  agnostic,  and  if  God 
wants  to  save  me  I  will  give  Him  a  fair  op- 
portunity. Let  Him  do  it! "  That  boast  on 
his  part  seemed  to  strike  Evan  Roberts  so 
that  he  fell  upon  his  knees  in  a  perfect  agony 
of  soul.     It  seemed  as  tho  his  very  heart 


would  break  beneath  the  weight  of  this  man's 
sin.  A  friend  of  mine  who  stood  near 
me  said:  '"This  is  too  dreadful!  lean  not 
bear  to  hear  this  man  groan  so!  I  will 
start  a  tune  to  drown  it!''  I  said:  ^'What- 
.  ever  you  do,  don't  do  that.  I  want  this  thing 
to  sink  into  my  heart.  I  have  preached  the 
Gospel  these  thirty  years  with  dry  eyes.  I 
have  spoken  to  great  masses  of  people  with- 
out turning  a  hair,  unmoved.  I  want  the 
throb  of  this  man's  anguish  to  touch  my  own 
soul.''  Evan  Roberts  sobbed  on  and  on,  and 
I  said :  **  My  God,  let  me  learn  that  sob,  that 
my  soul  may  break  while  I  preach  the  Gospel 
to  men."  Presently  after  about  ten  minutes 
he  rose  and  addressed  the  men  in  the  gallery : 
"  Will  you  yield  ?  "  They  said :  "  Why  should 
we?"  Then  he  said  to  the  people:  "Let  us 
pray."  The  air  became  heavy  with  sighs, 
tears,  and  groans.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
carrying  these  two  men  upon  their  hearts,  as 
if  the  heart  must  break  beneath  the  strain. 
I  have  never  felt  anything  like  it.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet.  I  felt  as  tho  I  were  choking.  I 
said  to  my  friend :  "  We  are  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  fight  between  heaven  and  hell.  Don't 
you  see  heaven  pulling  this  way  and  hell 
that?  It  seems  as  tho  one  heard  the  beasts  in 
the  arena."  After  that  one  of  the  men  yield- 
ed, while  the  other,  like  the  impenitent  thief, 
went  his  way,  but  I  can  not  but  think  he  aft- 
erward came  Iwick  to  God. 

Now  this  is  where  you  and  I  have  got  to 
come.  It  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  gather  a 
great  audience  like  this,  and  comparatively 
easy  for  some  of  you  to  give  money;  but 
New  York  is  never  going  to  be  reached,  nor 
London  either,  until  souls  are  brought  to 
Christ. 

When  last  I  stood  upon  this  platform,  years 
ago,  with  Dwiglit  L.  Moody.  I  seemed  to 
hear  that  sob  that  used  to  come  into  his 
throat  and  into  bis  voice- the  falter;  nothing 
touched  me  in  his  address  like  that — the  fal- 
ter of  a  great  nature  intent  on  saving  man. 
So  go  forth  from  this  place  as  those  who  have 
seen  the  city  and  have  heard  its  wail,  as  those 
who  have  seen  the  Master's  tears. 

On  the  coast  of  France  the  sailors  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  buried  city,  and  often  at  night 
when  the  sea  is  calm  and  they  are  floating 
homeward,  they  say  that  they  can  hear  the 
music  of  the  bells  of  buried  churches;  and  as 
the  music  comes  up  through  the  quietly  mov- 
ing water,  so  I  think  I  hear  the  murmur  of 
this  great  city,  the  music  of  buried  hopes  and 
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fears  and  yearnings,  the  heart  of  man  crying 
for  Qod  like  a  child  crying  in  the  night;  and 
you  here — jok,  the  Christians  of  New  York, 
you  representatiyes  of  your  land— you  hear  it, 
you  hear  it  1  Thank  Ood.  you  hear  it !  You  are 
alive.    You  and  your  pastors  hear  it,  thank 


Qod!  God  bless  you  1  Take  the  blessing  of  one 
who  has  always  been  graciously  received. 
Take  the  blessing  of  a  London  Christian 
pastor.  God  speed,  God  bless,  God  grant 
success  to  the  work  you  inaugurate  to- 
night 


THE  CHRISTIAH  church  as  a  8HRIHS  AND  AH  IHCARHATION* 
By  Albert  J.  Ltman,  D.D.,  Conorboational,  Brookltn. 


Atid  Solomon  stood  btfore  the  altar  of  JeJiotah 
in  the  preaence  of  all  the  oisenMy  of  Jtrael, 
and  spread  forth  his  liande  towards  heaven. 
And  he  eaid,  0  Jehomh,  the  Ood  of  Israel, 
theire  is  no  Ood  like  thee  in  Tteaven  aboce  or 
on  earth  beneath,  who  keepest  covenant  and 
loving  kindness  with  thy  servants  that  W€Uk 
before  thee  with  all  their  heart  .  .  .  BtU 
will  Ood  in  very  deed  dwell  on  the  earth  t 
Behold  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  can 
not  contain  thee;  how  much  less  this  house 
that  1  have  builded,  .  .  .And  Jehovah  said 
unto  him,  I  have  Iieard  thy  prayer  and  thy 
suppUeation,  that  thou  hast  made  before  me; 
1  have  hallowed  this  house  which  thou  hast 
built,  to  put  my  name  there  for  ever;  and 
mine  eyes  and  mine  heart  shaU  be  there  per- 
petuaUy,—!  Kings  viii.  22.  28,  27;  ix.  8 
[American  Revised  Yersion]. 

....  That  thou  mayesi  know  how  men  ought 
to  behave  themselves  tn  the  house  of  Ood,  which 
is  the  church  of  the  living  CM,  Me  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth.-— 1  Tim.  iii.  15. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are,  as  we  believe,  the  record  of  a  reve- 
lation of  God— a  revelation  supreme  and 
authoritative,  and  also  steadily  progressive, 
developing  from  age  to  age,  according  to  the 
laws  of  mind  and  of  life. 

As  upon  a  great  unrolling  scroll  or  moving 
screen,  embracing  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  we  behold  the  primitive  altar 
becoming  the  shrine,  and  the  shrine  the 
oracle,  the  oracle  the  mercy-seat,  the  mercy- 
seat  the  sacramental  meeting-place,  and  home 
of  souls,  and  thus  at  last  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, including  the  souls  themselves,  the 
•*  power-house  "  of  a  socially  incarnate  Chris- 
tianity, the  central  and  constant  fountain  and 
fireside  of  the  passion  to  save. 

Nor  is  there  any  distinct  line  of  demarca- 
tion here.  In  all  this  Biblical  narrative  a 
great  fabric  is  seen  gradually  rising  as  a  per- 
manent structure  in  society — a  fabric  con- 
structed at  once  of  stones  and  of  man,  in 
which  all  the  nobler  Jewish  elements  are  car- 


ried on,  yet  with  new  Christian  elements 
gradually  added,  and  an  institution  developed 
at  once  material  and  spiritual,  a  continuing 
soul  in  a  changing  body. 

In  a  word,  what  we  are  observing  is  the 
picture  of  an  ancient  divine  shrine  becoming 
a  modem  Christian  social  incarnation.  This, 
then,  shall  be  our  theme  to-day,  ''The 
Church,  a  Divine  Shrine  and  a  Christian  In- 
carnation." 

First,  in  the  midst  of  the  poetical  tradition, 
we  discern  the  altar  place,  rude  indeed  but 
embodying  the  primitive  religious  instinct  of 
men ;  its  outward  sacrificial  features,  however, 
among  the  Hebrews,  not  profaned  by  the 
many  devices  of  pagan  peoples,  by  idolatry, 
or  by  human  blood.  But,  as  the  Jews  de- 
clared, the  altar  had  the  fundamental  note  of 
a  place  for  the  witness  of  character,  as  Jacob 
set  up  his  pillar.  Then  follows  the  tremen- 
dous story  of  the  slaves  under  Egyptian 
bondage,  the  marvels  of  the  exodus,  the  issu- 
ance of  the  ten  commandments  of  the  moral 
law ;  and  then  we  see,  across  the  sands  of  the 
wilderness,  the  carrying  of  the  Tabernacle 
with  the  ark,  which  had  been  with  them  in 
all  their  wanderings,  adorned  with  precious 
woods  and  stones  and  gold  and  silver,  and 
veiled  with  richest  blue,  and  the  candlesticks 
of  gold— a  dream  of  oriental  splendor  realized 
in  the  desert,  but  sobered  and  dominated  with 
the  unique  Hebraic  sense  of  righteousness, 
and  pervaded  by  the  righteousness  not  only 
of  the  Eternal  but  of  the  Eternal  Holy,  real 
ized  above  in  the  column  of  cloud;  and 
finally,  within  the  rich  curtains  tremulous 
with  the  breath  of  God.  in  the  holiest  place, 
were  carried  the  sacred  ark  and  the  mercy- 
seat  and  the  hallowing  forms  of  the  winged 
cherubim.  How  much  of  primary  human 
intuition,  how  much  of  Semitic  thought,  how 
much  of  Egyptian  suggestion  and  pattern. 


*  DeliTorBd  at  the  dedloatory  exerolMt  of  Uie  new  Broadway  Tal)enuMd6,  New  Tork  Gtty,  and  itwograplilcaDy 
reported  for  The  Homilrio  Rivnw. 
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how  much  of  specific  divine  direction,  entered 
into  this  explicit  result,  we  need  not  now  in- 
quire; nor  need  we  ask  how  much  the  old 
Hebrew  tradition  concerning  its  magnificence 
is  authentic.  The  substance  of  the  story  is 
divinely  true,  and  it  is  true  that  it  definitely 
developed  into  the  house  and  church  of  God. 
The  tabernacle  was  a  shrine  not  of  a  god,  but 
of  the  €kxl  of  supreme  authority,  or  as  our 
American  phrase  has  it,  of  ^justice,  goodness, 
and  truth  " ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
we  see  this  Tabernacle  made  permanent  at 
Bhiloh.  After  that  the  ark  was  captured  by 
the  Philistines  and  recaptured  by  David  and 
brought  back  with  dances  of  joy,  and  then 
after  a  broken  interval,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  writers,  Solomon  begins  the 
splendid  colonnades  for  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and,  in  the  place  of  the 
Tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  substantial  walls  replace 
the  shifting  curtains,  and  now  the  desert 
model  is  reproduced,  but  with  greater  ampli- 
tude of  preparation  and  richness  of  detail. 

The  story  is  familiar  to  you,  all  the  better 
to  be  recalled  because  familiar.  The  warrior 
David,  forbidden  himself  to  build  the  new 
Temple  because  his  hands  had  shed  blood, 
prepared  for  it  wrought  stones  and  brass  in 
abundance,  and  cedar  trees  without  number, 
for  he  said,  **  The  house  that  is  to  be  builded 
for  Jehovah  must  be  exceeding  magniflcal,  of 
fame  and  glory  throughout  all  countries." 
And  then  follows  the  Augustan  Age  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy,  and  in  these  peaceful 
years  Solomon,  the  man  of  rest,  builds  the 
Temple,  whose  glory  realized  every  Jewish 
dream,  so  costly  and  beautiful  that,  centuries 
after,  the  memories  of  its  very  ruins  reap- 
pear in  the  decoration  of  triumphal  Roman 
arches,  and  Justin's  ambition  was  to  equal  it 
in  his  imperial  building.  It  is  not  needful  to 
dwell  upon  the  details  of  this  structure.  No 
edifice  perhaps  in  human  history  has  been 
regarded  with  such  intensity  of  religious  and 
patriotic  devotion,  which  mirrored  at  once 
Jacob's  pillar,  Joseph's  romantic  vicissitudes, 
and  then,  after  fifteen  hundred  years,  the 
divided  waters,  the  night-march  in  the  desert, 
the  flame  in  the  sky,  moving  hither  and 
thither  until  a  whole  generation  had  been 
buried  in  the  sands;  and.  lastly,  the  emer- 
gence into  civic  manhood  after  centuries  of 
turmoil.  The  Temple  ut  Jerusalem  inspired 
in  the  Hebrew  mind  a  sentiment  more  intense 
than  any  perhaps  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world-    The  true  God,  the  holy  God,  was 


there.  The  Jewish  sentiment  about  it  was 
profoundly  ethical.  The  pure  heart  a^d  the 
clean  hands  were  required  for  its  worship. 
Indeed  the  human  feeling  itself  was  the  prod- 
uct of  the  divine  spirit  working  within  man, 
so  that  the  Jewish  Temple  was  in  very  truth 
the  house  of  God,  built  on  divine  ground. 

Language  is  tame  to  express  this  truth. 
Uncontained  even  in  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
in  the  superb  Old-Testament  phrase,  as  Solo- 
mon declared,  the  Eternal  chose  to  fix  His 
dwelling-place  and  disclose  His  presence  and 
the  wealth  of  His  grace  in  the  place  called  by 
His  name.  The  human  sense  of  its  sanctity 
was  the  mirrored  reflection  of  its  real  sanctity. 
The  worship  offered  was  the  testimony  to  a 
Presence  realized.  This  is  not  by  a  lessening 
of  God's  infinitude,  but  it  is  to  the  glory  of 
His  infinite  personality.  The  pure  and 
blessed  majesty  of  €k>d,  who  kept  watch  and 
covenant  with  His  people,  did  in  very  truth 
establish  itself  in  that  house  to  hallow  it,  so 
that  in  the  vivid  phrase  of  the  text.  His 
"eyes"  and  His  •'heart"  were  therein  per- 
petually. 

The  earlier  Jewish  feeling  for  the  Temple 
and  for  the  synagogue,  which  afterward  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  local  chapel  of  the  cen- 
tral temple,  survived  for  a  very  long  time; 
and  our  Lord,  while  He  taught  a  more  spirit- 
ual doctrine,  did  not  despise  the  Temple  nor 
seek  to  antagonize  the  ancient  feeling  con- 
cerning it.  On  the  contrary,  He  approved  of 
it,  He  availed  Himself  of  it,  and  was  also  ac- 
customed to  teach  in  the  synagogues.  St. 
Luke  says  that  He  taught  in  the  synagogue 
the  things  of  God.  Indeed,  we  do  not  ^  ways 
remember  that  the  tragedy  of  His  end  arose 
out  of  His  prophecy  of  its  destruction;  and 
Jesus  Himself,  in  His  noble  wrath,  purged  the 
Temple  of  the  sordid  crew  which  had  defiled 
its  courts.  The  purpose  of  our  Lord  was  to 
build  upon  the  ancient  Jevrish  foundation. 
••I  came,"  He  said,  •'not  to  destroy  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil."  He  found 
already  existing  a  grand  Hebraic  sentiment 
for  the  Lord's  sanctuary  and  His  house  and 
temple,  which  He  retained  and  supple- 
mented. 

In  the  following  age  the  Jewish  synagogues 
were  availed  of  far  and  wide  for  Christian 
worship  and  Christian  teaching,  and  when 
the  synagogues  proved  cramped  and  inade- 
quate, separate  and  more  spacious  structures 
were  erected,  and  in  process  of  time  de- 
veloped into  stately  badlicas  and  cathedrals; 
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but  the  oontiimity  was  not  in  the  least  way 
broken.  The  river  of  emotion  and  association 
which  had  outgrown  its  limitations  just  deep- 
ens as  it  flows  on,  and  merges  with  the  Chris- 
tian worship,  gathering  to  itself  the  solenmity 
of  the  Old-Testament  reverence  and  the  won- 
derful exaltation  of  the  new  €k)spel.  And  it 
goes  on  existing  in  the  Christian  churches 
down  the  ages,  and  is  undiminished  within 
this  church  of  ours  to-day.  It  still  fills  the 
place  where  we  sit,  not  only  as  the  ancient 
presence  of  God  but  as  the  Christian  witness, 
with  the  eternally  inexpressible  dual  and 
wonderful  sense  of  God  with  man  and  of  God 
in  man,  which  is  at  once  the  noblest  indication 
of  the  Biblical  history  and  of  the  assurance  of 
grace  in  Christ's  incarnation. 

Ah !  brothers !  I  have  now  used  a  great  and 
sacred  word,  the  new  Christian  word,  ''in- 
carnation." Yet  have  we  not  to-day,  in  the 
outward  house  of  worship,  a  parallel  with 
this  incarnation  of  the  spiritual  entity  within 
the  Temple — what  in  the  exquisite  phrase  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  is  called  the 
''Household  of  Faith''  within  the  house  of 
God,  the  body  of  Christ,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  divine  shrine  which  becomes  a  veritable  in- 
carnation of  Christ,  in  the  body  and  under 
the  limitations  of  imperfect  men?  And  here 
there  comes  upon  our  sight  the  real  glory  of 
our  theme  to-day.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
afield  to  attempt  to  trace  its  progress,  but  the 
transition  is  accomplished.  In  the  old  house 
of  God,  Christ's  new  incarnation  for  men 
realizes  itself  in  a  society  which,  maintained 
by  Qod*s  grace,  takes  forms  and  method  from 
the  best  of  the  current  age,  and  so  along 
every  avenue  of  facile  power  pours  itself 
forth,  straight  and  swift,  and  the  essence  of  it, 
and  its  sanctity,  blend  in  one  great  ardor  to 
save.  To  save!  That  one  word  should  bum 
day  and  night  upon  the  facade  of  every  Chris- 
tian temple. 

The  object  of  the  great  incarnation  is  human 
redemption.  And  no  church  can  claim  any- 
thing of  that  august  and  radiant  mystery  of 
power  which  incarnation  implies  save  as  its 
errands  of  righteousness  and  of  rescue,  its 
spiritual  knight  errantry  in  human  society, 
are  all  apprehended  as  part  and  parcel  of  re- 
demption itself.  The  mere  form  of  work  is 
not  material.  "  God  fulfills  Himself  in  many 
ways."  He  comes  sometimes  with  rush  of 
wind  and  tongue  of  flames,  as  at  Pentecost ; 
sometimes  with  wide  and  quiet  searchings  of 
the  moral  consciousness,   as   just  now,  we 


humbly  believe,  so  truly  both  abroad  and  in 
this  dear  land  of  ours;  sometimes,  and  no 
less,  by  the  more  subtle  and  apparently  secu- 
lar processes  of  education,  of  civic  reform, 
and  scientific  philanthropy.  These  distinc 
tions  of  method  are  not  material.  The 
material  thing,  from  every  standpoint  of  the 
Christian  church,  is  that  the  church  shall 
recognize  God  in  them  all,  Christ  in  them 
all,  the  redemptive  element  in  them  all,  and 
shall  be  alive  to  every  hint  of  God's  wonder- 
ful providence,  shall  watch  for  the  beckoning 
of  His  finger  and  shall  fling  itself,  as  one 
man,  into  every  noble  and  chivalrous  cause, 
as  a  part  of  the  world's  salvation.  So  and  so 
only  shall  the  power  of  the  incarnation  rest 
upon  that  church. 

The  genius  of  incarnation  in  the  Christian 
sense,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  that  of  sub- 
stitution. It  is  not  the  displacement  of 
earlier  or  more  material  factors  by  some 
higher  spirit;  but  it  is  rather  the  principle 
of  embodying  a  higher  spirit  in  the  finest 
forms  of  a  lower  environment,  for  the  sake 
of  lifting  the  whole  of  that  environment  to  a 
higher  level. 

The  church  is,  therefore,  a  product  not  of 
the  first  century,  but  of  all  the  centuries. 
Its  spirit  is  of  ancient  days.  Its  form  is  the 
form  of  the  present,  but  only  and  always  the 
best  of  the  present,  embodying  and  employ- 
ing the  freshest  devices,  the  most  scientific 
adjustments,  the  nimblest  intcllectualism  of 
the  current  age. 

The  spiritual  wealth  of  all  devout  ages, 
including  our  own,  is  in  the  church.  It  em- 
ploys both  testaments.  It  is  both  a  wor- 
shiping and  working  brotherhood.  It  is  the 
etc^al  witness  for  the  ancient  oracles,  and  it 
is  the  fresh  embodiment  of  the  Christian  im- 
pulse, incessantly  readapUng  itself  to  the  in- 
cessantly changing  time. 

The  church,  therefore,  is  always  to  be 
judged  by  this  double  test:  Is  it  of  God?  Is 
it  of  a  man?  It  should  be  of  both.  Is  it 
God's  true  shrine  of  holiness  and  justice?  Is 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  redemptive,  genial,  and 
gracious,  self-sacrificial  and  humane?  It 
must  correspond  to  both  of  these  ideals  in 
one.  Certainly  it  will  not  perfectly  repro- 
duce them  or  combine  them,  but  it  will  strive 
thereunto  with  a  great  striving  that  each 
thing  may  have  its  part. 

For  the  chief  offices  of  a  shrine  are  surely 
these  four— ftdoration,  confession,  petition, 
consolation.    And  the  incarnation  carries  on 
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the  burden  in  the  wide  ideals  of  feilowsiiip, 
consecration,  commission  to  serve.  But  there 
is  no  break  in  this  chain  of  seven.  The  series 
is  linked  in  one.  All  seven,  beginning  with 
worship  and  ending  with  service,  are  our 
seven  clustered  stars.  They  are  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks  set  in  a  row  in  our 
churches  to-day.  They  constitute  the  one 
gamut  of  the  spiritual  history  of  man,  from 
the  oldest  altar-place  to  the  newest  evangel. 
It  is  experience  issuing  in  energy — in  an 
energy  perfectly  adapting  itself  and  under- 
standing its  power. 

But  more  than  all  else,  this  incamatioD  is 
sodal.  The  church  is  a  body  of  Christ.  "The 
church  is  for  men.    It  is  an  open  door." 

The  prophetic  thought  of  our  age  is,  we 
say,  sociological.  It  is  the  new  conception 
of  society  as  an  organic  unity,  the  science  of 
its  life  as  a  growth,  the  idea  of  arranging 
corporate  forces  to  attain  corporate  ideals. 

But  this  new  thought  is  itself  the  product 
of  the  divine  social  forces  in  our  Christian 
life.  It  is  a  ray  from  the  great  Incarnation. 
Christ's  leaven  has  been  working  in  what  we 
are  just  now  calling  the  subliminal  places  in 
men's  minds.  Christ  Himself  is  walking 
upon  these  tumultuous  waves  of  the  modem 
time,  as  of  old  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  church  truly  articulated  is  both  the 
model  and  the  magnet  for  social  reconstruc- 
tion. The  church  is  the  divine  dynamo,  as 
well  as  the  true  nucleus,  employing  the  best 
of  the  past  through  the  best  of  the  present 
for  the  best  of  the  future,  at  once  affording 
social  pattern  and  saving  power.  But  here 
also  the  sense  of  Qod  is  at  tlie  bottom  of  all. 
^rst  and  last  and  at  its  heart  the  church  is  a 
temple  of  God,  coming  down  from  Qod,  out 
of  the  heaven  of  His  past,  built  up  and  sanc- 
tified by  successive  dispensations  and  incre- 
ments of  grace. 

The  old  Hebraic  conception  of  the  house 
of  God — a  real  and  holy  temple  and  oracle  of 
the  Divine — lies  at  the  root  of  all  effective 
employment  of  its  offices  of  ministry.  Qod 
must  be  felt  to  be  here  if  you  are  to  take 
Christ  away  from  here. 

These  arc  mighty  sanctions,  but  they  are 
true  if  anything  Biblical  is  true.  And  they 
issue  in  this  one  final  and  overarching  concep- 
tion of  the  churches  function  that  it  is,  in  a 
word,  and  after  the  human  measure,  within 
its  human  limit,  mediatorial.  It  mediates 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  the 
conservative   and  the  progressive,  between 


meditation  and  action,  between  the  white 
vision  of  the  inefbble  and  the  living  flame  of 
the  actual,  true  to  the  one,  fair  to  the  other. 

My  honored  friends  and  brothers  of  this 
church,  the  ample  and  unique  plan  of  succes- 
sive dedicatory  and  consecrating  services 
which  you  have  adopted,  through  which,  as 
by  some  many-toned  symphony,  the  various 
relations  of  this  church  to  the  past  and  the 
present  are  to  come  under  review,  so  that 
this  new  Broadway  Tabernacle  shall  be,  in 
the  broadest  of  ways,  set  apart  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  the  service  of  men,  forbids 
any  such  detailed  application  of  these  remarks 
at  the  present  hour  as  otherwise  might  seem 
called  for.  But  if  I  mistake  not,  as  these 
hours  of  consecration  shall  come  and  go,  they 
will  all  recall  the  story  of  a  holy  shrine,  and 
they  will  denote  the  varied  power  of  a  Chris- 
tian incarnation. 

Our  one  thought  now — let  us  close  with  it 
— is  the  thought  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  His 
discipleship,  of  the  scriptural  assurance  of 
the  divine  benediction  upon  the  household  of 
faith  in  the  house  of  God.  The  old  shrine, 
a  fresh  incarnation,  the  eternal  dweUing-place 
of  the  Most  High,  made  the  new  home  for 
this  brotherhood  of  Christ,  beautiful  Galilean 
and  blessed  Redeemer,  whose  Spirit  may,  by 
His  grace,  be  in  some  sort  incarnate  in  the 
character  and  in  the  works  of  His  followera. 
This  is  the  thought  that  hushes  us,  that 
blesses  us,  that  hovere  over  us  to-day,  as  a 
cloud. 

**  That  thou  mayest  know,"  wrote  the  vet- 
eran Cilician  missionary,  martyr,  maker  of 
Christian  ages,  **  that  thou  mayest  know  how 
men  ought  to  behave  themselves  in  the  house 
of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living 
God."  And  how  ought  men  to  behave  them- 
selves? The  answer  is  simple,  but  large  and 
unmistakable.  Let  it  sink  into  our  hearts, 
honored  brethren,  to-day.  Let  us  t)ehave  in 
a  manner  which  shall  comport  with  all  that 
has  made  the  church  what  it  is,  with  that  in 
the  past  which  has  consecrated  it,  with  that 
in  the  present  which  commissions  it  for  the 
ideals  of  Chiistian  manhood  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  human  redemption. 

So  shall  the  "*  eyes  and  heart "  of  the  Most 
High  be  here  perpetually.  So  shall  we  be 
faithful  to  bygone  times  in  all  their  holy 
preciousness,  and  so  shall  we  fill  every  novel 
and  instant  demand  of  the  present  and  future 
with  something  of  Christ's  own  immortal  and 
life-saving  power. 
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FROM  NICODBMUS  TO  CHRIST 
Bt  Prop.  A.  Spabth,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Luthbrak,  Mount  Airt,  Philadelphia. 


There  was  a    man  of  the  PhariteeB  named 
Nieodemue  dc, — John  iii.  1-15. 

NicoDEMUB,  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
stands  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  Jesus 
lives.  The  ''master  in  Israel"  is  seeking  his 
Master.  The  learned  scribe,  stone  blind  in  all 
the  fundamental  articles  of  saving  truth,  is 
groping  in  the  dark  for  the  light  that  is  to 
enlighten  his  soul.  God  speed  Nicodemus! 
thou  art  at  the  right  door.  Knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  thee.  Onward  through 
night  to  light,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
day  star  arise  in  thy  heart  I  God  speed  Nico- 
demus! Thine  hour  is  coming  when  thou 
shalt  kneel  and  adore  the  depths  of  the  riches 
of  divine  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

Let  us  try  to  mark,  in  the  light  of  our  text, 
the  principal  stations  on  this  road/nm>  the 
ioiedom  qf  Nicodemus  to  the  testimony  of  Christ. 

I.  The  first  station  is  marked  by  the  words: 
•*  We  know,"*  "  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art 
a  teacher  come  from  €k)d ;  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  Gk)d  be 
with  him.**  These  are  the  opening  words  of 
Nicodemus.  And  it  is  indeed  a  character- 
istic and  striking  feature  of  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  that  it  begins  with  the  claim  **  We 
know,^  and  ends  with  that  blessed:  ''Whoso- 
ever beliewth  in  him  should  not  perish  but 
have  eternal  life."  From  his  knowledge  Nic- 
odemus was  to  be  brought  to  faith.  No 
doubt,  there  was  much  that  was  true  and 
deep  in  the  knowledge  with  which  Nicodemus 
came  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  knew  of  a  per- 
sonal living  God  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
reveal  Himself,  who  sends  His  "teachers,"  as 
His  organs,  and  accredits  them  with  signs  and 
wonders.  He  has  that  wisdom  which  under- 
stands how  to  draw  certain  correct  conclusions 
from  evidences  that  present  themsel  ves.  The 
signs  and  wonders  of  Christ  which  stand  as 
facts  before  the  whole  world  are  accepted  by 
Nicodemus  as  incontrovertible  proof  that  God 
must  be  with  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Nico- 
demus knew  how  to  m^ke  good  use  of  the 
reason  and  ssnses  which  his  Creator  had  given 
him.  Such  is  the  will  of  God,  and  He  holds 
all  men,  without  exception,  responsible  for 
this,  that,  even  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  there 
ought  to  be  some  knowledge  of  Him,  the 
eternal  and  living  God.  Even  the  Gentiles 
re  without  excuse  on  this  point.    "  Because 


that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest 
in  them ;  for  God  hath  shown  it  unto  them. 
For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  "  (Rom.  i.  19, 
20).  Our  Lord  and  God  has  given  us  body 
and  soul,  reason  and  all  the  faculties  of  our 
mind,  has  surrounded  us  with  the  wonderful 
works  of  His  creation,  has  implanted  the 
conscience  as  a  watchman's  voice  in  our 
hearts,  for  this  very  purpose  that  in  all 
humility  and  sobriety  we  might  be  enabled  to 
say:  **  Ftf  knots,''  It  is  His  will  "that  they 
should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  him,  and  find  him  "  (Acts  xvii.  27). 

But  what  has  been  the  actual  outcome  of 
all  this  "knowledge"  of  God  and  of  His 
truth?  "When  they  knew  God,  they  glori- 
fied him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful." 
Consequently  they  "  became  vain  in  their  im- 
aginations, and  their  foolish  heart  was  dark- 
ened. Professing  themselves  to  be  wise  they 
became  fools"  (Rom.  i.  21,  22).  How  lordly, 
insolent,  and  indomitable,  the  arrogance  of 
man's  "We  knowl  We  want  to  know!" 
It  sets  itself  against  everything  that  comes 
from  God,  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  gift 
of  God.  It  assaults  all  divine  revelation, 
doubts  and  denies  all  the  mysteries  of  God, 
and  undermines  all  the  pillars  of  eyer lasting 
heavenly  truth.  "We  know  that  there  is  no 
God,  no  creation  as  the  free  act  of  His  loving 
will,  nothing  but  an  ever  lasting  evolution 
and  devolution  out  of  eternal  primitive  mire! 
No  Havior  and  no  redemption  through  the 
sacrifice  of  love  on  the  cross,  but,  at  the  best, 
a  self-deliverance  by  human  strength  in  the 
everlasting  struggle  for  life!  No  Holy 
Ghost  with  power  of  sanctification  and  with 
means  of  grace  from  above  to  beget  and  to 
foster  a  life  of  God  and  in  Qod,  but  simply 
a  sort  of  vegetating!  No  wrath  of  God, 
no  day  of  judgment,  no  heaven,  no  hell,  no 
eternity ;  we  know,  that  with  our  last  breath 
all  is  over  forever;  therefore  let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  " ! 

II.  The  second  station  is  marked  by  the 
words:  **17umknowsstnot,'*  Tho  Nicodemus 
has  not  lost  himself  on  those  dizzy  heights  of 
"science  falsely  so  called,"  still  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  Lord  at  whose  feet  he  is  now 
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sitting  as  an  inquirer,  he  can  not  be  spared 
that  severe  discipline  which  we  meet  on  the 
second  station  of  our  road:  "Art  thou  a  mas- 
ter in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things^? 
This  was  indeed  a  hard  saying  to  which 
Nioodemus  had  to  submit.  He  who  had  in- 
troduced the  conversation  with  that  confident 
declaration  "  We  know  "  is  now  unsparingly 
con  victed  of  gross  and  radical  ignorance.  One 
of  the  ordinary  every -day  occurrences  belong- 
ing to  the  sphere  of  nature  is  chosen  by  the 
Lord  to  prove  this  ignorance  of  the  learned 
doctor.  **The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
goeth.^  Here,  first  of  all,  on  the  field  of  nat- 
ural or  **  exact "  science  by  whose  so-called  re- 
sults so  many  arc  infatuated,  the  proud  spirit 
of  man  meets  the  divine  **  Thou  knowest  not.** 
Here,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  heavenly 
Teacher,  the  science  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  must  be  brought  to  the  humble  confes- 
sion, "We  know  not**  ("Ignoramus  et  Igno- 
rabimus" — Du  Bois  Reymond).  A  hundred 
times  you  thought  you  had  fathomed  the 
problem  and  solved  the  question,  and  again 
and  again  you  had  to  be  corrected.  All  around 
you,  in  the  very  domain  of  your  senses  where 
you  are  at  work  with  telescope  and  micro- 
scope, with  retort  and  dissecting-knife,  a  thou- 
sand things  are  hidden,  not "  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy." 

When  St.  Paul  preached  his  powerful  mis- 
sionary sermon  on  Mars  Hill  of  Athens,  in  the 
very  center  of  the  most  cultivated  and  learned 
paganism,  he  summed  up  all  the  yearning 
and  seeking,  all  tJie  research  and  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  world  in  that  one  sharp  word 
"ignorance.^  "The  times  of  this  ignorance 
€kx]  winked  at ;  but  now  commandeth  all  men 
everywhere  to  repent."  Do  not  say,  with 
conceited  Pliarisees  and  Scribes:  "Are  we 
blind  also  ?  "  As  long  as  ye  say.  We  see,  your 
sin  remaineth.  Even  a  Nicodemus  must 
learn  to  join  in  the  little  children's  prayer: 
"  I  want  to  walk  the  road  to  heaven,  and  know 
not  how  to  find  it."  *  And  whosoever  means 
to  advance  with  Him  on  the  right  road  must 
bow  his  knees  and  call  out  of  the  depth :  Of 
whom  may  we  seek  for  succor,  but  of  Thee. 
O  Lordl  Jesus  Christ  alone,  the  only  be- 
gotten Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  declared  Him. 


*firoai  N.  Zlnsendorff  hymn  ''lolibin  ein  UetDM 
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ni.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  station, 
which  is  marked  by  the  words :  We  epeak  that 
ioe  do  know,  and  testify  that  toe  haw  eeen. 
Thus  says  Christ,  as  the  witness  from  the 
world  above,  ready  to  answer  the  questions 
of  Nicodemus  and  of  every  sincere  inquirer. 
Here  something  new  enters  into  this  old  world, 
a  testimony  of  perfect  certainty  and  assurance 
after  all  the  doubting  and  wavering,  the  seek- 
ing and  groping  of  past  centuries,  a  testimony 
of  truth  which  is  of  God  and  leads  to  God. 
Over  against  all  human  wisdom  and  ignorance 
we  have  here  the  very  wisdom  of  God,  a 
knowledge  that  penetrates  to  the  bottom, 
that  is  sure  of  the  right  way,  that  looks  for- 
ward into  eternity  with  its  momentous  crisis 
— salvation  or  condemnation.  And  whatso- 
ever He  knows,  He  makes  known  to  us. 
Every  one  that  receivcth  His  testimony  "  shall 
he  make  to  know  wisdom  "  (Ps.  li.  6).  Open 
your  ears  to  hear.  Open  your  hearts  to  grasp 
what  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth,  proclaims.  He  speaketh 
that  which  He  does  know,  when  He  casts 
down  into  the  dust  all  the  goodness  of  man 
and  all  the  greatness  of  man  with  that  terrible 
sentence  "That  which  is  bom  of  the  fiesh  is 
flesh. "  He  needed  not  that  any  should  testify 
of  man :  "  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man." 

He  speaks  that  which  He  knows  when  He 
testifies  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration :  "  Ye 
must  be  bom  again."  The  main  point  with 
Him  is  not  the  knowledge  or  the  mastering 
of  certain  new  tmths,  new  points  of  view  or 
discoveries  conceming  this  or  that  science, 
but  a  new  beginning,  a  new  basis  of  life. 
That  word  which  was  so  very  offensive  to 
Nicodemus,  the  word  concerning  the  new 
birth  of  the  Spirit,  is  aflarmed  by  the  Lord  not 
less  than  five  times,  (verses  8,  5,  6,  7,  8,)  to 
force  it,  like  an  entering  wedge,  into  the  heart 
of  the  bewildered  scribe.  And  still  he  asks: 
"How  can  these  things  be"?  As  a  doctor 
of  Old-Testament  scripture  he  might  have 
known  something  concerning  the  necessity 
of  a  new  heart  of  which  the  prophets  tes- 
tified so  clearly  and  so  abundantly.  But  he 
has  not  grasped  it.  And  now  there  stands 
before  him  that  faithful  Witness  from  the 
heavenly  world,  urging  and  beseeching  him 
that  he  might  be  persuaded :  "  It  is  a  new  life, 
a  new  birth,  that  you  need.  I  speak  that  I 
do  know.  Thy  flesh  and  blood  can  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

And  when  He  describes  the  forces  and 
means  of  such  new  birth  as  present  in  the 
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"*  water  and  the  Spirit,"  when  He  joins  the 
heavenly  and  the  earthly  in  sacramental 
union,  so  that  we  poor  beings,  consisting  of 
body  and  soul,  might  be  all  the  more  firmly 
established  and  supported  in  our  faith,  He 
speaks  that  He  does  know,  here,  as  afterward 
in  the  night  of  His  passion,  when  He  says, 
^This  is  my  body,  tiiis  is  my  blood,  given 
and  shed  for  you." 

And  as  He  now  enters  more  fuUy  upon  the 
heavenly  mysteries,  unfolding  step  by  step 
before  the  ears  of  His  astonished  pupil  the 
wondrous  person  of  the  Qod  man,  ^  the  Son 
of  man  that  came  down  from  heaven,  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  which  ascendeth  up  to 
heaven,"  it  is  true  once  more:  He  speaks  that 
He  does  know.  For  here  He  speaks  of  what 
He  is  Himself  in  His  own  person,  of  what  Js 
the  real  center  and  weight  of  His  whole  tes- 
timony: I  am  He,  the  incarnate  Word,  the 
Son  of  God  and  of  Mary,  the  personal,  actual, 
living  union  of  Godhead  and  manhood. 

And,  finally,  when  in  the  well-known  figure 
of  the  brazen  serpent  He  draws  the  picture  of 
His  work  of  atonement :  **  Even  so  must  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up;  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life" — there,  in  the  fullest  sense.  He 
speaks  to  inquiring  Nlcodemus  that  He  does 
know,  and  testifies  that  He  has  seen.  Re- 
member the  words  of  His  sacerdotal  prayer: 
^O  righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not 
known  thee;  but  I  have  known  thee."  And 
when  He  had  uttered  these  words  He  rose 
to  go  to  Gethsemane  and  to  Calvary.  As  He 
was  writhing  in  the  dust  and  crying :  ^  If  it 
be  possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,"  and 
when  on  the  cross,  in  the  inscrutable  agony  of 
His  passion  the  wail  burst  from  His  dying 
lips:  **My  Grod,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me!" — there  the  figure  of  the  brazen 
serpent  was  fulfilled  and  our  atonement  ac- 
complished. But  how  much  did  it  cost  Him 
when,  in  the  place  of  our  sinful  race,  He 
tasted  the  judgment  of  the  righteous  Father? 
He  alone  knows  fully  what  it  means.  He 
speaks  that  He  does  know ! 

IV.  Thus  we  reach  the  fourth  and  last  sta- 
tion on  our  road,  marked  by  the  words:  "/ 
know  fjohom  I  have  believed. "  From  knowledge 
to  faith— this  was  the  road  Nicodemus  was  to 
be  led.  But  true  faith,  in  a  clear  and  full 
consciousness  of  possessing  divine  truth  and 
grace,  is  **  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  proving  of  things  not  seen  "  (Heb.  xi.  1). 
At  every  critical  point  of  test  and  trial  this 


faith  confesses  with  all  cheerfulness  and  as- 
surance: **I  know  what  and  in  whom  I  be- 
lieve "  1  Here  knowledge  and  faith  are  joined 
in  happy  union,  and  no  man  is  to  put  them 
asunder. 

We  take  this  declaration  in  a  twofold  sense : 
first,  as  a  statement  of  a  clear,  comprehen- 
sive insight  into  tlie  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, into  the  whole  organism  of  saving  truth. 
Apd,  secondly,  as  a  statement  of  the  heart 
and  life  experience  of  God's  children,  in  which 
their  faith  is  proved  and  found  most  precious 
and  imperishable. 

The  apostles,  evangelists,  and  martyrs  are 
followed  in  the  history  of  the  church  by  the 
theologians,  the  men  of  sound,  devout  scrip- 
tural scholarship.  They  are  called  to  make 
the  church  strong  and  firm  in  the  knowledge 
and  confession  of  the  pure  unadulterated  truth 
of  €k)d.  They  are  to  lead  in  the  great  combat 
between  truth  and  error,  defending  the  church 
against  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  against  the 
sneers  and  craftiness  of  infidelity,  against  the 
vagaries  of  misbelief. 

But  still  in  another  sense  all  Christians  learn 
to  say :  **  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,"  viz. , 
in  the  sense  of  a  living  heart  experience  such 
as  Christians  make  in  a  state  of  faith.  We 
are  aware  that  there  are  hours  of  severe  con- 
flict in  every  Christian's  life,  when  the  very 
foundations  seem  to  be  shaken,  when  we  are 
only  able  to  cry  out  from  the  depths:  '^ I  be- 
lieve. Lord,  help  mine  unbelief!  I  know  that 
in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good 
thing;  for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how 
to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not.  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am !  Who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  But  the 
Lord  will  not  leave  nor  forsake  His  own.  He 
abides  with  them  in  all  their  afflictions  from 
without  or  from  within.  He  is  their  strength 
in  weakness,  their  light  in  darkness,  their 
comfort  in  sorrow,  their  life  in  death. 

Once  I  stood  in  a  cemetery  before  a  marble 
crucifix  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a  poor  mor- 
tal. It  was  a  beautiful  sununer  morning. 
The  valley  below  was  half  veiled  in  Ae  early 
mist;  from  the  far  distance  came  the  clank 
and  clatter  of  busy  toilers.  Solemn  silence 
around  me.  On  the  fresh  green  the  dew  pearls 
glittered  in  the  sim.  The  breath  of  fragrant 
spring  was  wafting  over  tJie  tombs.  Here 
and  there,  in  the  dense  shade  the  birds  were 
warbling  their  morning  songs.  And  yonder 
on  the  hill  the  noble  figure  of  the  crucified 
Savior,  high  on  the  cross— the  wo  of  this 
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world's  sin  and  death  on  the  face  beneath  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  yet  the  triumphant  **  It 
is  finished ! "  on  the  dyhig  lips.  As  I  looked 
up  to  Him,  I  thought  of  Nicodemus,  Nico* 
demus  on  the  evening  of  €k>od  Friday,  when 
the  sun  was  setting  in  the  distant  sea,  when 
dlence  reigned  on  Golgotha,  when  the  timid 
scribe  ventured  to  come  forth  from  the  twi- 
light through  which  he  had  been  struggling, 
and  boldly,  before  the  whole  world,  took  his 
place  under  the  cross.  What  must  have  been 
his  feelings  as  he  looked  up  to  the  Lord  hang- 
ing on  the  accursed  tree.    Surely  there  he 


remembered  that  night  when  he  sat  before 
Him,  inquiring  and  meditating,  when  the 
Master  pictured  before  his  eyes  the  brazen 
serpent,  the  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man,  lifted 
up  on  the  cross,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life. 
There  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  were  scales. 
And  as  he  drew  the  nails  from  His  hands  and 
feet,  as  he  took  the  precious  body  in  his 
strong  arms,  and  lifted  it  from  the  cross,  there, 
in  defiance  of  sanhedrin,  Pilate,  and  Herod, 
and  aU  the  shame  of  the  cross,  he  was  ready 
to  declare:  "I  know  whom  I  have  believed." 


THE  MB88A0S  OF  EXODUS 
By  the  Rev.  John  Urquhart,  Baptist,  Scotland. 


And  it  earns  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  selfsame 
day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the 
Lord  went  out  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  night  to  he 
much  observed  unto  ths  Lord  for  bringing 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  this  is  that 
night  of  the  Lord  to  be  observed  of  aU  the 
children  of  Israel  in  their  generations. — Ex. 
xii.  41,  ^. 

This  is  confessedly  a  time  of  great  spiritual 
unrest.  There  are  many  ministers  of  the 
Word,  and  tJiere  are  multitudes  among  the 
members  of  the  churches  who  are  oppressed 
by  the  sense  of  the  need  that  is  around  them. 
Theological  changes  have  brought  what  are 
regarded  as  certain  alleviations  of  that  pres- 
sure, but  the  pressure  remains.  There  is  one 
response  to  these  needs  written  large  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church.  When  our 
Lord  would  prepare  those  feeble  men,  the 
most  unlikely  of  all  instruments,  for  His 
ndghty  work  to  evangelize  the  earth,  what 
did  He  do?  He  opened  their  minds,  first  of 
&n,  tlukt  they  might  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  this  must  be  my  excuse,  dear 
friends,  this  morning,  in  asking  your  atten- 
tion to  a  somewhat  unusual  task,  namely,  an 
attempt  to  understand  this  book  of  Exodus 
in  its  plan  and  in  its  divine  purposes. 

When  we  lay  before  us  a  plan  of  a  build- 
ing, we  see  it  as  a  unity  and  mark  the  purpose 
lor  which  each  section  is  designed,  and  then 
we  have  light  over  the  whole.  It  is  the  same 
way  with  a  book  of  Scripture.  What  is  the 
plan  of  this  book  of  Exodus,  for  example? 
When  we  torn  to  chapter  6  of  the  book  we  find 
valuable  assistanoe :  "  And  Moses  spake  before 
the  Lord,  saying.  Behold,  the  children  of  Israel 


have  not  hearkened  unto  me ;  how  then  shall 
Pharaoh  hear  me,  who  am  of  uncircumcised 
lips?  "  Now  when  we  read  on  to  the  close  of 
this  chapter  we  discover  a  very  strange  thing : 
"  And  Moses  said  before  the  Lord,  I  am  of  un- 
circumcised lips,  and  how  shall  Pharaoh 
hearken  imto  me?"  What  does  this  recur- 
rence meau  ?  It  means  this — that  a  break  has 
been  made  in  the  narrative.  A  new  com- 
mencement has  been  made  in  the  book,  and 
we  are  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which 
we  broke  away,  namely,  the  inability  of  Mo- 
ses for  his  mighty  work  for  which  God  has 
sent  him,  and  in  the  sense  of  his  utter  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  he  has  declined  to  do  any- 
thing further  in  this  service.  There  is  the 
break  made  in  the  twelfth  verse  of  chapter  6. 
Then  when  we  come  to  chapter  12  we  experi- 
ence the  same  kind  of  thing.  Here  again  a 
repetition  of  the  statement  is  made.  What  is 
the  indication  given  us  in  this?  That  another 
break  has  been  made  here.  Another  com- 
mencement has  been  made  at  verse  48,  and  in 
verse  51  we  are  brought  back  to  the  point 
from  which  we  broke  away  in  verse  41.  This 
is  another  section  of  the  book,  and  the  book 
is  in  this  way  divided  into  three  portions,  for 
there  is  no  similar  repetition  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  book.  The  first  part  is  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  book  to  verse  12  in  chap- 
ter 6.  There  we  have  a  very  brief  announce- 
ment of  the  tribes  who  went  down  into  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  of  their  treatment  there, 
and  then  how  Ood  is  going  to  meet  the  op- 
pression of  His  people  and  make  an  end  of  it 
And  how  is  this?  By  preparing  His  great 
servant,  Moses,  the  deliverer  of  Israel.    The 
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first  part  of  the  book  is  simply  the  biography 
of  Moses;  simply  the  story  of  the  redeemer 
of  the  people  of  God.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  second  section,  what  is  the  condition  of 
things?  Israel  is  in  such  hopeless  bondage 
that  Moses  has  no  expectation  of  that  bond- 
age ceasing  to  be.  Istael  is  completely  under 
the  power  of  Pharaoh.  How  does  that  sec- 
tion end?  ^  the  armies  of  Israel  are  seen 
delivered  out  yonder  upon  the  eastern  balk 
of  the  land,  everything  they  possessed  with 
them,  and  the  choice  of  Egypt  given  them 
besides— truly  delivered,  every  bond  broken ; 
so  that  if  we  put  these  two  things  together 
we  have  the  story  of  Moses.  What  is  the 
tJiird  section  ?  It  is  also  comprised  in  J  ust  one 
thing  and  in  one  continued  story.  They  took 
their  Journey  from  Rameses  to  Succoth  and 
encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  wildemess;  and 
tJie  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar 
of  cloud  to  lead  them,  and  by  night  in  a  pil- 
lar of  fire:  ''He  took  not  away  the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 
from  before  the  people." 

Here  all  at  once  Moses  becomes  a  secondary 
personage.  The  marvel  in  the  midst  of  that 
host  is  not  this  great  leader  of  Qod's  people; 
it  is  the  presence  revealed  of  the  Lord  their 
Qod,  their  Creator  and  their  Deliverer.  God 
comes  in.  Qod  assumes  the  leadership. 
They  are  His  people  and  He  is  their  Ood. 

Mow,  dear  friends,  I  should  like  you  to  no- 
tice that  there  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  all 
plans  underlying  the  construction  of  this 
book  of  Exodus.  First,  there  is  the  story  of 
the  redeemer  of  €k>d's  people;  secondly,  tJie 
story  of  the  redemptive  work  by  which  they 
are  delivered ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  story  of  the 
redeemed  with  God .  The  first  two  parts  take 
up  only  the  first  twelve  chapter,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  given  over  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  redeemer.  The  achieve- 
ment of  the  redemptive  work  is  only  the 
introduction  of  the  third  part.  So  is  it  always 
with  God's  salvation.  First  of  all,  the  mani- 
festation of  grace;  then  the  redemptive  work 
of  Jesus,  which  is  only  the  introduction  of  the 
walking  of  the  redeemed  with  God.  Why 
does  He  lead  them  through  the  wildemess? 
That  He  may  prove  what  is  in  their  hearts. 
There  is  a  great  deal  on  their  lips.  They 
were  ready  enough  yonder,  when  they  looked 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  Egyptians, 
to  pour  praises  from  their  mouths.  Tou  could 
say  that  these  men  will  never  doubt  God 
again.    But  God  wanted  to  know  what  was 


in  their  hearts;  and  so  He  tried  them.  He 
brought  them  into  a  time  when  bread  failed 
and  when  water  failed.  Would  they  believe 
in  God  then?  Will  they  put  their  trust  in 
Him  as  one  able  and  willing  to  deliver  them, 
and  throw  all  the  burden  upon  God?  And 
now  there  is  a  mighty  work  to  be  done.  Aft- 
er we  have  known  the  salvation  of  €k>d  in 
Christ  Jesus,  that  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  story.  We  have  got  to  go  down  into  the 
wildemess,  where  everything  will  fail.  We 
have  got  to  go  down  to  the  wilderaeas  to 
receive  an  education.  Tou  have  said  you 
would  never  doubt  the  love  of  God.  Will 
you  say  it  yonder  by  the  bedside  of  the  cold 
form  of  him  or  her  you  loved  ?  Will  you  say 
it  when  the  earth  with  dull  thud  is  falling 
upon  the  coffin  lid?  Will  you  say  that  He  is 
too  wise  to  err;  too  good  to  be  unkind?  God 
will  prove  what  is  in  your  heart;  for  unless 
there  is  something  there,  there  is  nothing  left 
at  all. 

Now  I  need  not  say  that  a  book  written  In 
these  three  sections  is  a  divine  book.  It  has 
in  view  God's  plan  of  salvation— a  mightier 
Redeemer,  a  mightier  redemptive  work,  and 
a  much  more  mighty  walking  of  the  redeemed 
with  God.  I  should  like  to  notice  one  or  two 
typical  indications  of  the  character  of  this 
book.  Take  the  account  of  the  tabernacle 
itself.  It  is  thirty  cubits  long,  ten  broad,  and 
ten  high.  That  is,  it  is  composed  of  three 
cubes.  Now  a  cube  is  a  body  which  you  can 
throw  down  in  any  way,  and  you  will  never 
make  any  difference  in  it  It  is  neither  Ion  ger 
nor  shorter  than  it  was  before.  It  is  an  em- 
blem of  the  tmchangeableness  and  perfection 
of  Qod,  Three  of  these  make  one  tabemacle 
—a  trinity  in  unity,  and  a  imity  in  trinity. 
Now  you  remember  that  the  first  two  of  these 
were  the  passage,  as  it  were.  Into  the  third, 
and  in  the  third  was  the  glory  of  God.  The 
third  was  the  presence-chamber  of  the  great 
King.  The  first  two  gave  access  to  the  third 
part,  and  there  was  only  one  light  there. 
That  light  is  the  light  shed  by  the  churches. 
The  teaching  and  the  testimony  of  the  church 
make  this  plain  before  the  world. 

Has  the  redeemer  of  the  Exodus  any  type 
in  its  history  of  our  Redeemer  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?  Compare  the  two  stories,  and  we 
see  at  once  that  there  is  evidence  of  this.  The 
story  of  Moses  is  the  story  of  Jesus  from  a 
certain  viewpoint  First  of  all,  Moses  J^ in 
danger  from  Pharaoh  as  an  infant ;  and  there 
is  Christ  as  an  infant  in  danger  of  the  sword 
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of  Herod.  There  comes  a  time  when  Moses 
makes  a  great  life  decision.  Up  to  that  time 
he  has  possessed  the  honor  of  Egypt  and  has 
been  brought  up  in  all  its  luxury,  but  he  goes 
out  of  that  palace  never  to  come  back  until  he 
comes  back  as  the  servant  of  God.  He  goes 
down,  leaving  all  claim  to  those  royalties, 
down  to  the  side  of  the  persecuted  slave. 
And  there  was  a  day  when  Jesus  Christ  made 
a  great  life  decision.  Yonder  on  the  Jordan 
bank  was  a  crowd  of  men,  so  convinced  of 
their  sins  that  they  felt  that  they  were  ripe 
for  the  Judgment  of  God;  and  yonder  there 
comes  into  the  crowd  and  down  into  the  water 
tiie  Christ,  and  He,  without  sin  of  His  own, 
takes  their  load  upon  Himself  and  is  baptized 
in  the  Jordan.  After  this  comes  the  redemp- 
tion of  Moses,  and  after  tliat  comes  the  re- 
demption of  Jesus  Christ  There  is  as  much 
here  of  analogy  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  prophecy. 

God  is  going  to  deal  with  Egypt,  and  in 
the  controversy  between  Him  and  that  peo- 
ple how  shall  Israel  be  spared?  For  them  a 
way  of  special  safety  was  provided,  and  we 
know  that  it  was  through  the  blood  sprinkled 
upon  the  doorways.  In  the  twenty-second 
verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  we  read  about 
the  Passover.    The  word  used  here  in  the 


original  is  a  purely  Egyptian  term.  The 
blood  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  threshold, 
and  into  that  blood  Israel  was  to  dip  the  hys- 
sop, and  to  put  the  blood  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  door  and  upon  the  opposite  pillar,  and  to 
reach  up  to  the  lintel  over  it.  And  what  do 
these  four  marks  indicate  ?  It  is  the  crucified 
Christ !  The  blood  from  the  head  into  which 
the  thorns  have  pierced;  the  blood  from  the 
right  hand ;  and  the  blood  from  the  left  hand ; 
and  the  blood  from  His  pierced  feet.  It  is 
Christ  crucified  that  is  over  the  door.  It  is 
behind  Him  that  these  men  have  taken  refuge. 
No  wonder  that  God  had  said,  "When  I  see 
the  blood  I  will  pass  over  you,"  for  it  was 
the  wonderful  sacrifice  of  all  the  ages,  the 
one  life  offered,  the  offering  for  the  atone- 
ment of  all  men.  No  Israelite  could  have 
given  any  plain  explanation  of  that  if  he 
had  been  asked.  The  one  thing  that  he 
would  have  said  would  have  been,  €k>d  has 
said  that  there  was  to  be  blood,  and  He  has 
passed  over  the  house.  Tou  may  not  be- 
lieve in  the  story  of  the  atonement.  Tou 
may  be  unable  to  explain  to  any  one  how  it 
is  that  the  blood  of  Christ  saves  you,  but 
you  have  God's  word  for  it:  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  saved  us  from  the  conse- 
quences of  all  sin. 


THE  mmSTER  THAT  SHALL  BE  WORTH  WHILE 

Abstract  of  the  Inaugttbal  Addbbss  of  David  Gbbgg,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Deuvbrbd  at 
His  Ikaugubation  as  Pbbsidbnt  of  the  Wbstbbn  Theological  Seminabt. 


The  problem  of  securing  the  right  type  of 
Christian  ministry  was  never  so  much  in 
evidence  as  it  is  to-day.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  carries  in  it  the  future  of  Christian- 
ity. When  we  put  our  emphasis  on  the  need 
of  the  right  type  of  ministers,  we  are  putting 
first  things  first. 

L  He  will  be  a  man  with  an  effective  creed. 
His  creed  will  be  worth  while.  An  effective 
creed  makes  an  effective  man.  It  shows 
a  splendid  passion  for  the  right.  It  marks  a 
fearless  commitment  to  the  truth.  It  is  a 
grand  vision.  It  is  an  uplifting  ideal.  It  is 
a  fruitful  faith.  In  it  faith  has  fruited  in 
words,  and  by  and  by  it  will  fruit  in  a  life. 
What  is  an  effective  creed?  It  is  a  creed 
coMosed  of  cardinals.  Especially,  it  is  a 
(^Rtocentric  creed.  It  lays  its  stress  on 
Christ  And  this  is  its  strength.  Christ  is 
our.  refuge  in  this  day  of  advanced  criticism. 


If  criticism  leaves  me  Christ,  I  have  all  I 
need.  It  does  leave  me  Christ.  Give  me 
Christ  and  you  give  me  Christianity. 

n.  He  will  be  a  man  of  disciplined  mind,  a 
hard  brain-worker.  Just  here  comes  in  the 
need  of  the  theological  seminary  with  its  care- 
fully devised  curriculum.  The  man  whose 
type  we  are  demanding  will  be  a  schoolman. 
The  world's  leaders,  as  a  rule,  have  always 
been  schoolmen.  The  fact  is,  as  Professor 
Bruce  shows,  the  whole  of  the  public  life  of 
the  Master  was  given  up  to  **  the  training  of 
the  twelve."  This  is  the  reason  Peter  was 
able  to  preach  as  he  did  on  the  Day  of  Pente- 
cost and  convert  three  thousand  souls  by  his 
first  sermon.  The  sum  of  this  is,  we  need  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  to 
take  charge  of  the  determining  years  of  the 
minister's  life  and  make  our  student  body 
members  of  the  mind-colony  of  great  souls. 
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It  is  their  mission  to  furnish  them  with  the 
highest  ministerial  ideals,  and  to  put  into  their 
hand  the  very  best  of  ministerial  tools.  Let 
no  one  discount  up-to-date  tools.  The  best 
professional  work  is  done,  other  things  being 
equal,  by  those  who  command  the  best  tools. 

I  would  say  that  when  a  man  leaves  the  the- 
ological seminary  he  has  only  crossed  over  the 
threshold  into  the  life  of  brain  work.  His 
education  has  only  begun.  If  he  quits  study- 
ing now  his  will  be  a  case  of  arrested  devel- 
opment. He  must  now  study  the  world  of 
men ;  the  world  of  books ;  the  other  books  of 
€k)d— geology,  astronomy,  botany,  sociology, 
and  kindred  sciences.  He  must  master  to  a 
degree  the  masterpieces  of  the  masters  in 
every  department  of  life.  He  has  to  preach 
to  all  of  the  professions  and  the  trades,  and  to 
all  of  the  schools  and  the  scholars.  He  must 
fellowship  with  the  poets:  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare,  Browning  and  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell  and  Whittier.  He  must 
fellowship  with  the  novelists:  Scott  and 
George  Eliot,  Victor  Hugo  and  Dickens  and 
Hawthorne.  These  open  up  the  world  of  hu- 
man thought  and  human  ideals  and  human 
life.  His  people  read  these  and  take  their 
inspiration  from  them.  Now  every  book 
which  he  and  they  read  is  a  point  of  contact 
between  them  and  a  link  of  life.  It  is  an 
avenue  from  his  mind  to  their  mind ;  and  that 
is  what  he  wants — avenues  of  approach,  ave- 
nues of  entrance  by  which  he  can  carry  him- 
self and  his  truth  into  the  very  souls  of  his 
people.  He  must  fellowsliip  with  the  great 
musicians:  Handel  and  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn.  They  will  throw  him  into  in- 
spirational moods.  It  is  when  he  is  in  his  in- 
spirational moods  that  he  does  his  best  work. 
He  must  fellowship  with  the  celebrated  paint- 
ers and  sculptoi^:  Rubens  and  Angelo, 
Hoffman  and  Tissot — these  are  all  ministers  of 
God  and  preach  the  Gospel  by  means  of  the 
brush  and  the  chisel. 

In  view  of  the  great  world  of  scholarship 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Christian  pulpit  to-day, 
a  dull,  uninteresting,  crude,  soulless,  passion- 
less, unattractive,  and  unconverting  sermon 
is  the  most  irreverent  thing  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  crime  committed  both  against  God  and 
man.  The  ministers  who  have  succeeded  in 
my  day  have  excelled  by  following  these  very 
lines  which  I  am  commending.  They  widened 
their  circle  of  study  until  it  took  in  pretty 
much  all  of  the  miracles  of  the  human  mind. 

in.  A  man  with  a  fine  personality.    For 


it  is  the  man  in  and  back  of  the  creed  and 
sermon  that  is  the  source  of  power.  There 
is  only  one  power  greater,  and  that  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  man.  Personality  is  the  min- 
ister's greatest  asset.  By  being  a  Christ-man 
he  can  make  others  such  as  he  is.  He  can  re- 
create mnv.  He  can  conform  them  to  him- 
self. Tlr.  soul  can  overflow  into  their  souls 
and  make  the  tide  of  their  life.  Men  are 
made  by  men. 

A  minister  to  be  a  power  must  be  a  man 
among  men.  He  must  be  a  man  worth 
while.  The  world  honors  manhood  only. 
What  we  are  is  everything,  and  determines 
our  moral  weight.  A  fine  Christian  person- 
ality is  one  of  God's  prisms.  A  minister  who 
can  give  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  a  seven- 
fold power,  he  is  a  minister  that  is  worth 
while.  Love,  courage,  purity,  optimism, 
Sjrmpathy,  conscientiousness,  and  tlie  power 
of  self-sacrifice — these  are  the  beauties  of  the 
gospel  rainbow,  and  they  are  the  seven  colors 
of  the  divine  light 

IV.  He  will  be  a  Pentecostal  man — a  man 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Master  Himself 
demands  this  requisite.  His  words  are: 
"  Wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father."  **  Ye 
shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  come  upon  you." 

Your  worth  in  the  world  depends  upon 
whether  you  have  the  Pentecostal  power  or 
not.  The  rule  is  this:  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  or  else  no  power.  And  there  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  most  remark- 
able case  in  evidence  of  this  rule  is  Jesus 
Christ,  the  perfect  Man,  the  first  and  peerless 
Minister  of  the  gospel.  He  was  a  Holy 
Ghost  man.  Peter  tells  us  that  it  was  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  gave  Him 
His  power.  He  received  the  Spirit  just  as 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  received  the  Spirit.  He  used  the 
means  just  as  they  did.  His  human  life  was 
the  channel  through  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  to  work  mightily ;  but  in  order  to  that 
mighty  working  His  human  life  had  to  be 
subjected  to  the  same  conditions  to  which  our 
human  life  is  subjected.  I  have  gone  through 
His  biography  and  can  parallel  His  life  with 
our  higher  Christian  life,  and  can  give  you 
chapter  and  verse.  He  was  bom  of  the  Spirit 
and  sealed  by  the  Spirit  and  filled  with  the 
Spirit  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit.  He  IMi 
in  and  through  the  Spirit.  ^W 

Brethren,  you  see  here  the  source  of  our 
weakness  and  failure  in  gospel  service.    Great 
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things  should  be  coming  to  pass;  but  great 
things  are  not  coming  to  pass.  Another 
Madagascar  is  overdue.  Another  Hawaiian 
kingdom  is  overdue.  Another  Roman  Em- 
pire brought  to  the  feet  of  the  King  of  kings 
is  overdue.  The  revival  of  the  church  is 
overdue.  Why  are  not  these  things  actuali- 
ties? The  reason  is,  we  lack  the  Pentecostal 
power.  We  have  been  depending  upon  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Holy  Ghost.  Why  do  we  not 
have  the  Spirit  with  power?  We  are  living 
under  the  dispensation,  and  He  is  here  to  do 
His  office  work.  There  is  only  one  reason 
why,  and  that  reason  is  this:  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price ;  we  are  not  willing  to 


make  the  complete  surrender  to  €k>d  which  is 
requisite.  How  can  this  great  chrism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  reached?  Is  there  anything 
that  we  can  do?  There  is  much  that  we  can 
do.  It  is  within  the  power  of  every  minister 
to  prepare  his  soul  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
divine  Spirit.  We  can  specialize  the  Spirit 
and  concentrate  His  influence  upon  our  per- 
sonality. We  can  pray  for  a  special  baptism. 
This  is  what  Jesus  did.  This  was  what  the 
school  of  the  apostles  did.  And  their  prayer 
was  answered.  Besides  this,  we  can  com- 
pletely separate  ourselves  from  the  world 
unto  Ood,  and  in  this  way  assume  a  Pente- 
costal attitude.    This  is  the  price  to  be  paid. 


THE  CROSS  OF  SBLF-RSSTRAUTT 
By  W.  W.  Wtkn,  D.D..  Lutheban,  Tacoma,  Washinotoh. 


ffany  man  mil  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himeelf,  and  take  up  hia  er<m  daily,  and 
foUow  me, — Luke  ix.  28. 

''liBTusbe  cheerful,"  says  one.  *'In  this 
matter  of  religion  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  always  be  haunted  by  the  vision  of  a 
cross." 

Many  intelligent  men  justify  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  religion  of  Jesus  on  this  score — it 
is  somber;  it  is  sorrow -smitten ;  it  is  clothed 
in  a  funereal  garb.  They  do  not  want  to  go 
mourning  all  their  days,  having  a  crucifix  in 
the  foreground  of  all  natural  and  innocent 
cravings  of  their  souls.  **  Take  up  your  cross 
daily."  Cross!  Cross!  Cross!  Evermore 
and  unweariedly  it  is  the  cross. 

They  say  they  can  not  consent  to  it  in  a 
world  where  there  are  so  many  sources  of  en- 
joyment, and  where  legitimate  pleasures  are 
crowding  in  upon  them  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Music,  feasting,  social  glee,  the  free  flow  of 
animal  spirits,  the  dance,  the  gaming-table, 
tb6*'ha!  ha!  ha!"  of  boisterous  jocularity— 
must  you  tear  yourself  away  from  all  this 
and  go  skulking  behind  a  bleeding  cross  and 
invoke  the  distillings  of  its  shadow  and  its 
shame? 

Well,  your  view  of  life— what  is  that?  It 
is  a  comedy,  said  Balzac — a  comedy;  and  the 
great  romancer  proceed^  to  build  up  a  stu- 
pendous and  sublime  system  of  fiction  on  that 
idea.  Life  was,  in  the  end,  a  river  of  fun, 
with  here  and  there  a  mad  plunge  over  a 
precipice,  but  fleeting  at  last  in  bounding 
buoyancy  to  the  sea. 


Our  great  English  dramatist  did  not  think 
that  way.  With  him  life  in  its  profounder 
aspects  v^as  a  tragedy— a  stage  where  human 
character  was  under  the  high  drill  of  destiny, 
with  a  network  of  antagonizing  moral  forces 
woven  about  its  feet 

Life  takes  on  an  air  of  profound  seriousness 
when  that  watchword  of  human  destiny  is 
pronounced.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  river 
of  fun.  There  may  be  merriment  in  sin,  just 
as  harlequin  may  dance  over  the  baby's 
grave,  or  Milton's  devils  hold  high  revel  on 
a  continent  of  burning  marl. 

I  appeal  to  you.  There  is  not  a  pleasure 
you  know  of  that  may  not  land  you  on  the 
brow  of  hell  before  you  are  aware.  There- 
fore the  necessity  of  the  cross;  that  is,  plainly 
and  without  figure  of  speech,  the  necessity 
of  self-restraint.  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  a 
religion  of  self-restraint— always  a  painful 
process,  and  therefore  represented  as  taking 
up  the  cross. 

Have  you  thought  of  it — tJie  great  Master 
was  in  the  grip  of  an  awful  alternative,  the 
alternative  of  disownhig  His  mission  and  dis- 
honoring His  conscience,  or  carrying  these 
both  to  victory  through  the  tragedy  of  the 
cross.  In  one  sense  the  crucifixion  was  an 
exhibition  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world,  of  this  great  law  of  moral  con- 
quest, high  moral  achievement  through  pain- 
ful self-restraint. 

The  crucifixion  was  the  supreme  event  in 
all  the  history  of  the  world.  But  we  do 
wrong  to  keep  the  horrors  of  it  before  us,  in 
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long  and  devout  brooding,  because  of  some 
imagined  spectacular  efficacy  in  them  in 
saving  us  from  our  sins.  It  is  not  Jesus's  cross 
that  we  are  to  take  upon  our  bosom— that  is 
impossible— but  evermore  and  persistently  it 
is  His  yoke  and  His  burden ;  that  is  to  say, 
His  proffered  help  to  us  in  the  great  law  of 
self-restraint.  You  talk  of  going  around 
with  a  cross  on  your  shoulders,  heavy,  gall- 
ing, crushing  you  to  the  ground,  as  Jesus 
sank  under  His  on  the  Jerusalem  streets— and 
this  is  your  gloomy  conception  of  following 
Him.  You  are  misapprehending  a  figure  of 
speech.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  religion,  every- 
where and  always,  to  impose  the  duty  of  self- 
restraint;  and  Uie  peculiarity  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  is  that  it  surrounds  the  weak  will  of 
man  with  close  and  tangible  resources  of  di- 
vine interposition  and  help. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  great  and  strong 
man  to  be  enslaved,  to  be  in  prison  of  some 
demon  of  lust  or  of  some  subtle  devil  harbor- 
ing in  his  blood.  All  around  him  are  iron 
bars,  through  which  he  looks  out  hopelessly 


on  the  free  air  and  the  far-off  peaceful  skies. 
How  can  this  man  be  released? 

One  of  our  distinguished  ecclesiastics  has 
said  that  if  the  drunkard  will  take  the  sacra- 
ment from  duly  consecrated  hands  it  will 
kill  his  appetite  for  strong  drink.  It  is  an 
awful  mistake— the  widespread  mistake  of 
looking  for  deliverance  to  another  man's 
cross.  We  must  lift  our  own  cross,  lift  it, 
lift  it,  with  the  utmost  strain  of  what  moral 
energy  may  be  left  in  our  poor,  shattered, 
sinking,  trembling  frame;  when  lol  we  feel 
it  moving  up  lightly  under  the  puissant  touch 
of  the  divine  Son  of  Man.  He  and  we  are 
laboring  at  the  same  cross,  but  the  cross  is 
ours,  not  His. 

It  is  the  cross  of  self-restraint;  heavy,  I 
know,  galling  indeed,  but  I  must  shoulder  it 
or  otherwise  there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of 
release — shoulder  it  with  the  help  always  of 
a  £[and  that  reaches  down  to  the  feebleness 
of  my  endeavor  from  those  deep  places  of 
eternity  whence  all  our  hope  of  help  must 
come. 


THB  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER  IN  REVIVALS* 

By  Wallace  McMullbn,  D.D.,  MBrnoDisr  Episcopal,  New  York. 


In  references  to  the  Welsh  revival  there 
has  been  noted  the  marked  spirit  of  ten- 
derness that  has  been  everywhere  experi- 
enced— a  tenderness  that  has  even  provoked 
criticism  as  to  the  methods.  We  must  work 
away  all  spirit  of  criticism.  We  must  be 
baptized  into  the  tenderness  and  gentleness 
of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  if  the  zeal  of  some 
Christian  brother  or  sister  is  not  quite  up  to 
our  ideals  of  what  zeal  should  be,  or  any  of 
their  methods  in  any  comer  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard  do  not  meet  with  our  sympathy,  we 
should  be  exceedingly  gentle  in  spirit  regard- 
ing these  things.  For  myself  I  want  to  make 
this  bit  of  confession.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
my  need  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  re- 
birth of  a  spiritual  conception  of  my  minis- 
try. I  perfectly  well  remember  that  as  a  dea  • 
con  my  appeal  to  the  unconverted  was  more 
constant  than  it  has  been  since  the  first  flush 
of  the  newness  of  the  work.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  supreme  end,  and  indeed  the  only  thing 
to  do ;  but  with  the  unceasing  pressure  of  the 
burdens  of  a  pastorate  and  the  necessity  of 
speaking  to  the  same  people  week  after  week, 


there  has  come  about,  I  suppose  inevita- 
bly, a  feeling  that  the  message  must  be  a 
great  deal  varied  and  an  emphasis  put  upon 
the  intellectuality  of  the  message  in  the  form 
rather  than  in  the  substance;  and  if  I  had 
asked  the  question  concerning  every  sermon 
that  I  ever  preached,  "What  is  my  motive? 
What  end  have  I  in  view  ?  **  many  a  time  I 
would  have  been  condemned  at  the  bar  of 
my  own  conscience,  because  it  has  not  been 
simply  and  entirely  spiritual. 

Now  for  myself  I  know  that  need.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  come  to  undervalue 
all  intellectual  elements  in  our  work;  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  intellectual  parts  of  it  shall  be 
held  in  abeyance;  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
shall  be  less  study,  less  meditation,  or  even 
less  attention  to  form  or  research;  but  I  do 
mean  that  all  the  intellectual  elements  and 
everything  else  that  comes  into  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  saturated  in  prayer, 
shall  be  bom  in  prayer,  and  that  back  of  every 
utterance  and  thrilling  through  every  utter- 
ance there  shall  be  a  spirit  of  prayer  which 
shall  make  the  thing  all-powerful. 


*8tenc«Faphteally  reported  for  The  Homilktic  Rktiew. 
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SUGGSSTITB  0UTLINS8 


The  InsnfBdancj  of  Law 

Bt  Abthur  T.  P1BR8ON,  D.D.,  Prbsby- 

TBRiAN,  Brooklyn. 

....  What  the  law  eould  not  d^.— Rom 

viiiS. 

Thb  Law  of  God  does  not  and  can  not  make 
a  sinner  a  saint  It  rather  disables  than 
enables  (Rom.  viL  7, 10). 

L  It  discourages  as  by  the  sense  of  con- 
demnation for  transgressions  already  commit- 
ted. 

n.  It  sets  before  us  a  perfect  standard  of 
duty,  that  we  have  to  acknowledge  to  be  per- 
fect, yet  to  which  we  can  not  conform  per- 
fectiy. 

m.  It  becomes  a  mirror,  revealing  to  us  the 
exceeding  deformity  and  enormity  of  sin; 
and  where  we  ** continue  looking  **  the  im- 
pression grows  on  us  till  it  leads  to  despair. 

IV.  It  actually  prompts  to  disobedience  by 
coming  into  conflict  with  our  inner  lawless- 
ness (avofua),  and  so  makes  us  worse.  Mr. 
Moody  used  to  tell  a  story  of  his  going  to  bed 
one  night  in  a  strange  house,  and  seeing  a 
card  hung  on  the  wall  which  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion, **  Don't  turn  me  around  until  morning.** 
He  got  up  after  going  to  bed  to  turn  that  card 
round  and  see  what  was  on  the  other  sidel 
An  old  woman  in  a  Gterman  town  had  lived 
to  be  over  seventy  and  never  once  been  out- 
side the  walls.  The  grand  duke  heard  of  it 
and  suggested  that  she  persevere  in  her 
course,  that  so  unique  an  incident  might  go 
down  in  history.  Thereupon  she  went  outiide 
at  once  I  

Tba  Song  of  Moses 

FnoM  A  Sermon  bt  J.   B.   Rbhsnsntdbr, 
D.D.,  Lutheran,  New  York. 

TTien  eang  Moeee  and  the  children  of  Israel  this 
song  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake,  sayina,  ImU 
sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  ?Mth  triumphed 
ffioriot£sly.  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  thesea.  The  Lord  is  my  strength 
and  song,  and  he  is  become  my  sakkUion, 
This  is  mtf  God,  and  1  wiU  praise  him  ;  my 
faJliher's  God,  and  I  will  eaxUt  Atm.— Exod. 
XV.  1.  2. 

This  is  the  first  song  in  the  Bible,  the  old- 
est hymn  in  the  world.  Moses  was  its  author. 
He  began  and  ended  his  life  career  with  a 
song.  It  is  natural  for  the  pious  soul  to  ex- 
press its  deep  emotions  in  holy  song.  This 
song  is  of  divine  inspiration ;  wo  may  there- 


fore profit  by  examining  some  of  its  charac- 
teristics: 

I.  It  magnifies  and  exalts  the  name  and 
deeds  of  God.  **Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O 
Ix)rd?"  etc.  "Singing  with  grace  in  your 
hearts  unto  the  Lord,**  is  Paul's  exhortation. 
David  sings:  ** Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul!** 
The  greatest  hymns  are  those  of  praise  and 
exaltation  to  God. 

U.  It  was  sung  by  all  the  people,  no  doubt 
responsively,  as  the  parallel  structure  shows. 
In  the  worship  of  song  all  should  Join.  Con- 
gregational worship  is  the  ideal. 

ni.  It  was  perpetuated  and  became  historic. 
It  was  used  as  the  marching  song  of  Israel. 
Antiochus  inscribed  on  his  standard  the  words 
of  it:  **  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Gk>d,  among 
the  gods?  "  It  is  still  recited  by  Jews  in  their 
synagogues,  etc.  Great  songs  endure.  The 
Te  Deum  of  St.  Ambrose,  **Ein  Peste  Berg** 
(of  which  sixty  veraions  or  more  exist), 
**  Rock  of  Ages,"  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul," 
"Lead,  Kindly  light,"  etc.,  endure  from  age 
to  age. 

IV.  The  song  of  Moses  is  joined  by  the 
Revelator  with  the  song  of  "the  Lamb."  It 
is  therefore  to  be  sung  eternally. 


The  Book  That  Finds  Me 

Bt  (Portland  Mters,  D.D.,  Baptist, 
Brooklyn. 


.  .  .  ,  I  Tutve  found  the  book  {ft?ie  law 

—2  Kings  xxii.  8. 

The  striking  fact  in  the  Incident  is  the  re- 
versal of  the  statement,  is  the  deeper  truth: 
the  hook  found  them.  This  stamped  it  as  di- 
vine. This  is  always  the  great  fact  concern- 
ing the  Bible— it  finds  me. 

I.  In  My  Deepest  Thought^io  know  God. 
The  questions  of  sin  and  destiny  and  immor- 
tality, etc.  The  greatest  minds  have  here 
found  the  answer.  The  ordinary  man  can 
know  for  himself.  Every  man  can  know  for 
himself  whether  the  Bible  is  the  revelation  of 
God.    Give  it  his  best  thought 

II.  In  My  Deepest  Desire^io  serve  God,  to 
do  His  will.  "  If  any  man  wills  to  do  my  will 
he  shall  know  truth  " — must  be  lived  to  be 
realized.  It  costs  something  to  live  it.  Obe- 
dience is  the  pathway  to  knowledge. 

in.  In  My  Deepest  Need^io  have  God— my 
God— my  Father.    His  love  and  mercy  and 
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care.  Experience  is  the  great  teacher.  Sor- 
rows test.  Bo  personal— every  line  for  each 
man.    Reality  of  promises. 

The  Voice  Diyine 

By  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell,  D.D., 

Presbttbrian,  Brookltk. 

And  Ood9pakeunto  Noah — Oen.  viii.  16. 

Was  this  an  audible  voice?  It  would  be 
ridiculous  for  those  who  believe  in  God  to 
deny  Him  the  power  to  speak  to  men  audibly 
if  He  wished  so  to  do. 

And  yet  there  is  something  unnatural  about 
it,  something  which  separates  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  from  ourselves,  and  makes  their 
religion  seem  different  from  ours.  It  draws 
those  men  of  olden  time  closer  to  us  if  we 
can  think  that  the  divine  voice  which  they 
heard  was  like  ours — ^inward,  smiting  not  the 
ear,  but  the  heart. 

Some  souls  are  more  sensitive  spiritually 
than  others.  Yet  it  would  be  strange  if  all 
the  sensitive  souls  lived  thousands  of  years 
ago. 

Such  things  as'  were  made  known  to  men 
at  first  did  not  need  a  new  telling.  But  does 
Qod  never  speak  to  men  except  to  impart  in- 
formation? Surely  as  our  Father  He  would 
have  loving  converse  with  every  one  of  us 
just  for  love's  sake.  How  does  He  speak  to 
us? 

I.  By  the  help  of  nature.  Do  you  remem- 
ber one  summer  day  in  childhood  when  you 
lay  down  in  the  long  grass?  By  its  near- 
ness every  stalk  was  exaggerated  into  the  size 
of  a  tree  and  every  insect  became  gigantic. 
You  realized  in  a  dreamy,  mystical  way  that 
you  were  a  part  of  the  world  and  that  the 
mighty  pulses  that  beat  through  the  universe 
beat  through  you.  The  sense  of  wonder  was 
awake.  You  felt  the  presence  of  the  Power 
behind  all  things,  that  infuses  them  all  and 
holds  them  on  their  way  to  sublime  ends. 
Then  the  voice  of  Qod  was  reaching  you. 

n.  God  speaks  to  us  as  we  contemplate  man. 
I  do  not  mean  that  what  men  say  comes  to  us 
often  as  the  voice  of  God,  tho  that  is  true.  I 
mean  that  as  we  move  among  our  fellows  and 
as  we  contemplate  the  imposiug  processional 
of  humanity  across  the  ages,  we  hear  the  voice 
of  God.  In  the  multitude  we  see  infinite  dif- 
ferences, but  tho  same  glorious  endowment  in 
every  member  of  personality,  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  will.  And  as  we  look  at  the  chil- 
dren we  see  the  Father,  wise,  loving,  and 


strong.  As  man  stands  upon  the  little  peak 
of  his  separate  personality,  we  see,  cast  upon 
the  clouds  of  mystery  that  hang  behind  him, 
the  Brocken,  the  shadow  of  God. 

III.  God  speaks  to  us  through  experience.  I 
do  not  mean  that  our  interpretations  of  expe- 
rience lead  us  to  God,  tho  that  is  true.  I  mean 
that  living  itself  gives  us  insight  into  God. 
Brother  Lawrence  says  that  the  happiest 
hours  he  ever  had  were  when  he  had  to  do 
the  kitchen  drudgery  of  his  monastery.  The 
common  things—work,  care,  trial,  dckness, 
sorrow— are  the  opportunity  of  €rod.  Then 
He  draws  near  and  whispers  to  us  the  mys- 
teries of  eternal  truth. 

IV.  God  speaks  to  us  often  without  any 
medium  at  all,  directly,  soul  to  souL  In 
some  way  suited  to  our  temperament  some 
genuine  realization  of  God  must  be  possible  to 
us  all.  For  He  has  somewhat  to  reveal  to 
us  not  merely  through  Noah,  but  face  to  face. 
He  says  many  things,  some  of  which  can 
only  be  felt  and  not  uttered.  But  especi- 
ally He  gives  us  insight  at  first  hand  into 
those  truths  "which  wake  to  perish  never." 
And  when  He  speaks  it  always  brings  some 
duty  to  light.  "Truth  is  in  ord^  to  good- 
ness." The  joy  of  spiritual  wealth  is  that  it 
makes  bestowal  possible.  Has  God  spoken, 
has  some  duty  become  plain?  Obedience  is 
the  price  of  spiritual  knowledge. 

The  voice  of  God  speaks  within  our  souls. 
Blessed  is  he  who  listens  to  its  sweet,  low 
accents.  For  hearing  it  transfigures  life  into 
the  likeness  of  Christ.  "  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear  let  him  hear."   

A  CaU  to  Rest 

From  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Congregational,  Birmingham, 
England. 

Came  unto  me  all  ye  titat  labor  and  are  hea/oy 
laden  and  I  toiU  give  you  reet.  Take  my 
yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me,  for  1  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  aouU, — Matt.  xi.  28,  29. 

I  LOOK  around  upon  the  strained  and  wrin- 
kled church,  moving  often  in  the  pallor  of 
fear  and  iincertainty  when  she  ought  to  exult 
in  the  pink  of  strength  and  assurance.  The 
strain  frequently  comes  at  the  hill.  Perhaps 
it  is  true  both  of  men  and  of  churches  that  the 
strain  is  not  so  much  felt  in  the  sharp  and 
passing  crisis  as  in  the  dull  and  jogging  com- 
monplace. Perhaps  there  is  more  strain  in 
the  prolonged  drudgery  than  in  the  sudden 
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calamity.  The  dead  level  may  try  us  more 
than  the  hill !  **  Because  they  have  no  changes 
they  fear  not  Gk>d.*'  The  wrinkled,  restless, 
careworn  face  of  the  church  makes  it  abun- 
dantly evident  that  the  church  is  not  enter- 
ing into  the  fulness  of  ^  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light."  What  does  the  church  re- 
quire if  her  strain  and  her  paralyzing  restless- 
ness are  to  be  removed? 

L  She  needs  a  more  restful  realization  of 
her  Lord's  presence.  We  need  the  stimula- 
ting consciousness  of  a  great  and  ever-present 
companionship. 

n.  She  needs  a  more  restful  realization  of 
the  wealth  and  power  of  her  allies.  We  too 
often  face  our  foes  with  the  shiver  of  fear 
and  with  the  pallor  of  expected  defeat.  We 
too  often  muiifest  the  symptoms  of  panic, 
instead  of  marching  out  in  orderly  array  with 
the  restful  assurance  of  conquest.  The  hosts 
of  evil  are  even  now  organizing  their  forces 
in  threatening  and  terrific  mass.  Are  our 
wrinkles  increasing  ?  Is  our  fear  intensifying 
our  strain,  and  are  we  possessed  by  a  great 
uncertainty?  1.  Allies  of  grace.  Think  of 
our  resources  in  grace.  Foul's  conception  of 
Ufe  was  not  that  of  road  and  river — the  com- 
mon highway  of  duty  with  its  associated  re- 
freshment of  grace.  Grace  was  to  Paul  an 
all-enveloping  atmosphere,  a  defensive  and 
oxygenating  air,  which  braced  and  nourished 
his  own  spirit,  and  wasted  and  consumed  his 
f  oea.  "*  The  abundant  grace  I "  **  The  riches 
of  the  grace  I "  **  The  exceeding  riches  of  his 
grace  I "  I  can  never  recall  Paul's  conception 
of  gnce  without  thinking  of  broad,  full  rivers 
when  the  snows  have  melted  on  the  heights, 
of  brimming  spring-tides,  and  of  overwhelming 
and  submerging  floods.  "  Where  sin  abound- 
ed giace  did  much  more  abound ! "  2.  Our 
allies  in  dreumstanoesl  Devfltry  has  not  the 
unimpeded  run  of  the  field.  Everywhere  in 
the  field  there  is  hidden  the  divine  Antag- 
onist The  apparent  is  not  the  fundamental 
The  immediate  trend  does  not  represent  the 
final  issue.  The  roystering  adversary  runs  up 
against  Almighty  God,  and  all  his  feverish 
schemes  are  turned  agley.  It  is  marvelous  to 
watch  the  terrific  twist  given  to  circumstances 
by  the  compulsion  of  an  unseen  and  mysteri- 
ous hand.  *'The  things  that  happened  unto 
me  have  turned  out  rather  unto  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel." 

ni.  The  church  needs  a  more  restful  dis- 
position in  the  ministry  of  prayer.  When  I 
listen  to  some  prayers  I  find  it  difficult  to 


realize  that  we  are  speaking  to  the  One  who 
said :  *^  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ; 
if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me."  Our  trained  and  restless 
prayers  do  not  suggest  the  quiet  opening  of 
a  door;  they  rather  suggest  a  frenzied  and 
fearful  prisoner,  hallooing  to  a  God  who  has 
turned  His  back  upon  our  door,  and  the  sound 
of  whose  retreating  footsteps  is  lessening  in 
the  far-away.  We  need  a  firmer  and  quieter 
assurance  while  we  pray.  Tes,  even  in  our 
supplications  it  is  needful  to  **re8t  in  the 
Lord. "  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  many  of 
us  in  our  praying  seasons  if  we  were  to  say 
less  and  to  listen  more.  ''I  will  hear  what 
God  the  Lord  will  speak."  Listening  might 
bring  rcstfulness  where  speech  would  only 
inflame  us. 

War  and  the  Gospel— A  Series  of  Gospel 

War  Sermons 

By  thb  Rev.  C.  W.  Kino,  Baptist,  Tokonto, 

Canada. 

^'Thb  Man  behind  the  Gun."  ''As  a  good 
soldier  of  Christ "  (2  Tim.  ii.  8). 

**  The  Munitions  of  War. "  **  The  whole  ar- 
mor of  God  "  (Ephes.  vi.  11). 

''On  the  Firing  Line."  "And  there  was 
war  again  and  David  went  out  and  fought ; 
.  .  .  they  fled  before  his  face "  (1  Sam.  xiz. 
8). 

"The Base  of  Supplies."  "My  God  shall 
supply  all  your  need  according  to  his  riches 
...  by  Jesus  Christ"  (Ephes.  iv.  19). 

"The  Line  of  Communication."  "Here- 
after ye  shall  see  .  .  .  angels  [messengers] 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of 
Man  "  (John  i.  51). 

"The  Beconnaisance."  "(3et  thee  down 
unto  the  host "  (Judges  vii.  9). 

"Contraband  of  War."  "No  man  that 
warreth  entangleth  himself"  (2  Tim.  ii.  4). 

Divergent  Destinies 

Bt  thx  Rev.  Clauds  B.  Shavkr,  Baptist, 

St.  Louis. 

Be  not  wnfcrmed  to  thistoorld;  btU  be  ye  trans- 
formed Sy  the  renetoing  of  your  mind,  .... 
—Rom.  xii.  2. 

"Conformed"  and  "transformed":  two 
words  similar  in  form  and  accent,  but  vary- 
ing widely  in  significance  when  applied  to 
the  spiritual  life.  There  are  at  least  four 
points  of  divergence,  viz. : 
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I.  In  the  startiDg-point  of  the  process. 
Onfonned  or  "fashioned"  is  from  without 
Transformed—from  within.  "Te  must  be 
bom  from  above.** 

n.  In  the  nature  of  the  process.  On- 
formed  is  dead,  mechanical.  Transformed— 
living,  natural;  the  usual  process  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  developing  flowers,  trees,  as  well  as 
immortal  beings. 

nL  In  the  degree  of  liberty  imparted. 
The  conformed  man  is  bound  by  the  customs 
of  his  social  environment.  The  transformed 
man,  renewed  from  within  by  the  light  from 
above,  grows  day  by  day  into  the  larger  lib- 
erty whereby  Christ  doth  make  us  free. 

IV.  In  the  final  destiny.  Conformation 
ends  in  death.  Transformation  moves  on 
etemaUy  toward  the  *^  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ" 

The  Tares 
By  thb  Rev.  H.  S.  Wilkinson,  A.M., 
Mbthodist  Episoopal,  Mitchell,  t3oxrrH 
Dakota. 

Another  parable  9et  he  before  them,  etc. — ^Matt 
xiii.  24-80. 

I.  The  wronged  farmer.  His  work  had  been 
marred,  reputation  injured,  Joy  in  his  field  de- 
stroyed. His  experience  is  oonmion.  Truth  has 
had  its  enemies,  counterfeits;  statesmen  have 
been  defeated;  plans  haggled  to  pieces  in  the 
processes  of  enactment;  laws  hamstrung  by 
courts  or  nullified  by  hostile  officials;  the 
church  has  had  its  heresies,  opponents;  indi- 
viduals have  enemies,  suffer  injuries. 

n.  The  farmer's  attitude  toward  his  in  J  ured 
field.  He  declined  to  rectify  the  wrong  done. 
To  rectify  would  work  new  injury.  A  prin- 
ciple to  govern  all  reform— methods  used  to 
destroy  evil  must  not  themselves  work  evil. 
There  are  wrong  methods  of  correcting  evils 
—as  war,  mob,  etc.  There  are  wrong  methods 
of  purifying  church — inquisition,  heresy 
trials.  Rx)blem  of  the  church  is  to  trantform 
tares  into  wTieat,  Personal  in  J  uries  not  always 
rectifiable.  Better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do 
wrong. 

nL  The  farmer's  attitude  tbward  his  foe. 
No  word  of  malice,  no  plotting  of  revenge,  no 
evidence  of  bitterness  of  heart  An  enemy 
had  injured  the  farmer's  field;  he  could  not 
injure  the  farmer's  eeHf,  Men  may  injure  our 
Tork,  but  only  when  we  permit  ourselves  to 

ink  bitterness  and  plan  revenge  can  they 

rt  UB,    They  may  ruin  one  season's  crop; 


it  is  within  our  own  power  to  prevent  them 
injuring  the  product  of  a  life. 


Dertisy  of  the  Old  lUn 

Fbom  a  Sermon  bt  David  M.  Rambet,  D.D., 
Baptist,  Chablbston,  Soxtth  Cabouna. 

And  a  certain  man  toae  there  which  had  an 
infirmity  thirty  and  eight  yeare.  Jeeue  mUih 
unto  him,  lUee,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk. — 
John  V.  5-8. 

The  public  press  has  made  the  matter  of 
killing  the  old  man  a  truly  live  topic.  A 
leading  scientist  has  made  a  sensation  by  dis- 
counting the  thinking  power  of  man  after  he 
is  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  by  suggesting, 
half  humorously  let  us  suppose,  that  men  be 
chloroformed  at  sixty  years  of  age.  What  is 
it  Dr.  Osier  has  said?  He  afiirms  that  the 
effective,  moving,  vitalizing  work  of  the 
world  is  done  in  that  golden  period  between 
the  years  of  twenty -five  and  forty,  and  that 
man  is  practically  useless  after  he  is  sixty. 

What  are  the  scientific  facts  upon  which 
this  large  generalization  is  based.  It  is  this? 
According  to  the  new  psychology,  the  cells 
of  the  brain  throw  out  fibers  connecting  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brain,  and  these  fibers  are 
not  thrown  after  the  man  reaches  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  Frequently  they  cease  to  form 
after  thirty,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases 
they  may  be  made  up  to  thirty-seven,  never 
later.  Now ,  these  fibers  are  supposed  to  have 
some  relation  to  a  man's  thinking,  and  since 
no  more  fibers  are  formed  after  thirty-five 
or  thirty-seven,  they  Jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  after  about  that  age  a  man  can  have  no 
new  ideas.  The  hasty  induction  is  made:  No 
new  fibers  are  no  new  thoughts.  But  every 
one  feels  intuitively  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  this  conclusion  reached  and  so  con- 
fidently set  forth  by  our  scientific  friends. 
The  theory  is  new.  Dr.  Osier  himself  is  fifty- 
six  years  old.  Now,  either  the  thing  is  not 
true  or  Dr.  Osier  derived  his  thought  from 
some  young  man  under  thirty -five. 

The  text  reveals  to  us  the  deep  interest 
which  Jesus  took  in  what  must  have  been  an 
old  man.  In  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
sheep  market,  there  was  a  noble  pool  called 
Bethesda,  supplied  with  five  porches.  There 
was  a  belief  that  the  waters  possessed  healing 
qualities,  hence  day  by  day  multitudes  of  sick 
people  gathered  there.  Jesus  one  day  came 
down  to  the  pool.  There  He  saw  an  old  man 
who  had  been  thirty-eight  years  an  invalid. 
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I  do  Dot  know  the  age  of  the  unfortanate 
man,  but  be  had  been  an  invalid  longer  than, 
by  the  new  theory,  it  is  worth  while  for  a 
num  to  live.  Jesus  healed  him  and  sent  him 
out  into  life  to  do  His  work.  In  the  light  of 
the  facts  let  us  see  what  should  be  done  with 
the  old  man : 

1.  Prepare  for  His  coming.  Keep  young. 
Keep  in  touch  and  sympathy,  maintaining  a 
spirit  of  practical  helpfuless  toward  young 
people.  We  are  ever  Just  as  young  as  we  feel 
or  behave.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  growing 
old  gracefully.  There  is ''an  old  age  serene 
and  bright  and  calm  as  is  a  Lapland  night." 
If  growing  old  is  the  fruit  of  the  fall  and  the 
corse  of  sin,  it  may  be  glorified  by  grace. 
Every  day  in  earliei*  years  well  spent  poet- 
pones  the  encroachments  of  age  and  greatly 
enriches  the  hoary  hairs.  There  can  be  treas- 
ures of  knowledge  and  character  laid  up  for 
old  age. 

n.  Use  the  old  man  when  he  comes.  It  is 
not  true  that  he  is  useless  before  he  reaches 
the  meridian  of  life.  Handel  composed 
-Messiah  "at  57;  Haydn  his  "Creation"  at  67; 
Rosshii  his  **  Bolenells  "  at  72;  Michelangelo 


his  ''Last  Judgment"  at  66,  and  at  87  he 
raised  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's;  Leonardo 
painted  the  "Last  Supper"  at  77;  Titian  was 
painting  still  and  in  full  vigor  at  99 ;  West 
was  at  work  at  79 ;  Milton  wrote  "  Paradise 
Lost  "at  57;  Goethe  finished  "Faust"  at  82; 
Samuel  Johnson  did  his  best  work  at  74. 
There  are  hosts  of  statesmen  who  did  their 
best  work  after  they  were  60. 

ni.  Save  the  souls  of  old  men.  They  are 
worth  saving.  They  can  be  saved.  More 
are  saved  late  in  life  than  we  know  of.  Nico- 
demus  was  probably  an  old  man  when  he  con- 
versed witli  Jesus.  How  would  it  do  to  or- 
ganize an  old  man's  Christian  association? 
There  is  something  intensely  pathetic  about 
the  condition  of  an  old  man  who  is  a  sinner. 
Jesus  was  deeply  touched  by  the  condition  of 
the  old  man  at  the  pool.  He  said  he  had  no 
one  to  help  him  when  the  waters  were  stirred. 
For  the  moral  invalid  that  is  a  solemn  truth. 
No  one  in  this  world  can  save  him. 

"Sin  no  more,"  said  Jesus  to  the  healed 
man,  "lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee." 
But  salvation  is  possible.  Salvation  is  at 
hand  1    The  Savior  is  nigh  1 


SUGGSSTIVS  THBMSS  AND  TEXTS 


Ltfe*i  HftppeningB  and  God^s  Hand.  *'Aiid  she  went 
and  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapers : 
and  lier  bap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field  be- 
longlngimtD Boaz,  who  was  of  the  kindred  of  EUm- 
etoch.*^— Both  tt.  8. 

ne  Tenderness  of  the  Ucij  Spirit.  "  And  grieve  not 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood,  whereby  7e  are  sealed  unto 
the  day  of  redemption.**— Ephes.  iv.  SO. 

The  Doal  Apprtiienalon.  '*  Not  as  tho  I  had  abeady  at- 
tained, either  were  already  perfect;  but  I  follow 
after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I 
am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.**— PhlL  ill.  12. 

▲  Lost  MeMige  to  a  Lost  Church.  *'And  when  this 
epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read  also 
in  the  ehnrch  of  the  LMMliceans;  and  that  ye  like- 
wise read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea.**--Col.  !▼.  10. 

Tte  Dark  Portal  to  the  Palace  of  Song.  ''And  I  will 
give  ber  her  vineyards  from  thence,  and  the  valley 
of  Achor  fbr  a  door  of  hope;  and  she  shall  sing  there 
as  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the  days  when 
she  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.**— Hosea 
it.  Hi. 

Man's  Death  Ood*s  Ordinance.  ''80  Moses,  the  serv- 
ant of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
aoeonUng  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.**- Deut.  xzxiv.  6. 

The  Goat  of  a  Little  Honey.  ''I  did  but  taste  a  little 
booey  with  the  end  of  the  rod^that  was  in  my  hand, 
and  lo,  I  must  die.**— 1  Sam.  ziv.  43. 

UleneB  and  How  to  Treat  It.  ''For  even  when  we 
were  with  you,  this  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any 
would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.**-*  Thess. 
HLIO. 


Cihrist*s  Appeal  to  the  Heroic  Note.  "Go,  sell,  give, 
follow  me  **  (to  the  rich  ruler) .  "  Take  nothing  for 
thy  journey**;  "Deny  thyself  and  take  up  thy 
cross.**    NeweU  Dwlght  HiUis,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

The  Ohuroh  in  the  Oataoombs.  "  Then  the  people  did 
hide  themselves  in  caves  **— 1  Sam.  ziit  6.  David 
James  Bnrrell,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Immortalized  Waste.  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
wheresoever  the  Qospel  shall  be  preached  through- 
out the  whole  world,  that  also  which  this  woman 
hath  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her.** 
—Mark  ziv.  0.  Ambrose  Shepherd,  D.D.,  Glasgow 
Scotland. 

Civic  Purity.  "Tearothesaltof  the  earth;  but  if  the 
salt  have  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted  ?  **— Matt.  v.  18.  The  Rev.  L.  B.  Ruge,  AUe- 
gheny,  Penn. 

TMnted  Money.  "  And  the  chief  priests  took  the  sOver 
pieces  and  said.  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  them  into 
the  treasury,  since  it  is  the  price  of  blood.**— Matt 
xxvii.  0.  The  Rev.  William  8.  Jerome,  Northville, 
Michigan. 

The  Two  Touches.  "Jesus  put  forth  his  hand  and 
touched  him  (a  leper),  saying,  I  wHl,  be  thou 
dean.**— Matt.  vill.  a  "And  Jesus  said.  Who 
touched  me  ?  **— Luke  vlii.  4ft.  The  Rev.  William  J. 
Dawson,  London. 

Meddling  with  God.  "  FOrhear  thee  meddling  with 
God.**— 2  Ghron.  xzxv.  21.  Rev.  David  J.  TOTrens, 
Friendship,  New  Tork. 
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Some  National  Dangers  and  Defenaes 

JULY  z-%. 

And  the  nwnber  cf  them  that  lapped,  putting 
their  hand  to  their  mouth,  were  three  hundred 
men,  .  .  .—Judges  vii  0. 

OuB  republic  is  a  conglomerate  and  widely 
and  variously  related  country. 

A  significant  fact  of  the  increasingly  enor- 
mous wave  of  immigration  breaking  so  stead- 
ily on  our  shores  is  the  greatly  changing  char- 
acter of  it.  Our  immigrants  used  to  come 
chiefly  from  England,  Ireland,  Germany, 
Scandinayia.  They  are  now  chiefly  coming 
from  Italy,  Austria  and  Hungary,  Russia,  and 
Finland.  Of  the  peoples  from  the  north  of 
Europe  who  used  to  be  the  main  staple  of  our 
immigrants,  of  the  Germans,  only  one  in 
twenty-flye  could  not  read  or  write;  of  the 
Scotch,  only  one  in  ninety -seven ;  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, only  one  in  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two;  but  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  Ital- 
ians now  coming  to  us,  fifty  per  cent,  are 
utterly  illiterate. 

New  England  used  to  be  the  spring  and 
fountain  of  the  purest  American  blood;  it  is 
becoming  the  special  center  of  an  ignorant, 
priest-ridden,  lYench-Canadian  population. 

Then  the  negroes  are  among  us  ten  million 
strong.  There  are  more  negroes  in  America 
than  in  any  country  outside  of  Africa. 

Then  we  have  tiie  new  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities springing  out  of  our  new  rela- 
tions to  Cuba,  and  out  of  our  new  dependen- 
cies, Fdrto  Rico  and  the  Pliilippines. 

Macaulay  prophesied  concerning  us: 

**  As  for  America,  I  appeal  to  the  twentieth 
century.  Either  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon 
will  seize  the  reins  of  government  with  a 
strong  hand,  or  your  republic  will  be  fear- 
fully plundered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians 
in  tne  twentieth  century  as  the  Koman  Em- 
pire was  in  the  fifth;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  ravaged 
Rome  came  from  without  her  borders,  while 
your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  be  engendered 
within  vour  own  country  and  by  your  own 
institutions. " 

What  is  to  be  our  defense  against  the  real- 
ization of  a  prophecy  so  dolorous  ?  The  char- 
acter of  our  citizenship.  Our  great  republic 
shall  stand  and  conquer  if  only  there  are 
enough  men  and  women  in  it  like  these  tliree 


hundred  who  followed  Gideon.  1.  They  were 
f^0a<^— drinking  from  the  water  caught  up  in 
their  hand  and  lapping  it  as  a  dog  laps,  they 
did  not  have  to  consume  time  in  getting  up. 
2.  They  were  wwy— they  kept  their  eyes  all 
the  time  on  those  threatening  Midianites. 
8.  They  euJt^feeted  the  lower  to  the  higher^ibey 
were  more  intent  on  service  than  their  own 
ease. 

Such  alert,  watchful,  serviceful  citizenship 
must  be  our  defense  against  the  manifest 
dangers  of  our  multiplying  greatness.  Such 
citizens  were  our  fathers,  whom  the  Fourth 
of  July  should  bring  vividly  to  our  memories. 
We,  their  sons,  may  not  be  less  Uian  they  In 
a  noble  citizenship.  A  true,  strong,  religioaa 
citizenship  must  be  our  defense. 


Garments  Undefiled,  Even  in  Sardis 

JULY  »-15. 

7hou  host  a  few  names  eoen  in  JSardii  which 
have  not  defiled  their  garments,  and  they 
shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they  are 
t(»rt^y.— Rev.  iii.  4. 

I.  One  ought  to  he  greater  than  the  d^fflcultiee 
confronting  him,  Sardis  was  a  hard  place  in 
which  to  live  a  Christian  life.  Moral  degene- 
racy was  about.  Heathenism  prevailed.  The 
foulest  vices  were  respectable.  The  whole 
tone  of  society  was  against  the  Christian  way 
of  life.  Tet  these  saints  who  kept  their  gar- 
ments undefiled  were  Christian,  even  in  Sar- 
dis. Sardis  was  in  ruins  long  ago,  yet  every 
struggler  toward  the  right  will  surely  find 
himself  in  a  kind  of  Sardis.  1.  One  may 
find  his  family  a  kind  of  Sardis.  Perhaps 
he  or  she  is  the  only  Christian  in  it  2.  One 
may  find  a  Sardis  built  in  business^hus&nesA 
methods  are  not  always  righteous.  8.  Society 
may  be  a  Sardis— it  often  indulges  in  tilings 
no  Christian  should  touch.  4.  And  every 
man,  set  on  the  noble  life,  will  find  a  Sardis 
in  his  own  heart  (Rom.  i.  14-24). 

It  is  the  test  of  religion  in  a  man  that,  if 
it  be  anything,  it  is  the  most  masterful  thing 
within  him.  The  substance  of  sainthood  ia 
tliat  it  will  be  clean  even  in  Sardis. 

II.  Temptation  is  no  eoceuse  for  failure. 
Those  saints  in  Sardis  were  tempted,  but  yet 
were  undefiled.    They  did  not  lay  blame  on 
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their  drcumstanoes  and  succumb.    Eyen  in 
Sftrdis  they  were  triumphant. 

nL  TemptMoBsmoffbecompeUedifUoh^ 
/W  mtfiM<0ff .  You  are  not  to  account  your- 
self peculiarly  unfortunate  if  it  seem  to  you 
that  you  liye  in  Sardis.  Said  Jesus  of  these 
saints:  "They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white, 
far  they  are  1091^."  Having  achieved  pu- 
rity through  trial  with  Sardian  temptations, 
they  shall  wear  the  white  robes  because  they 
baye  become  white  in  soul. 


How  to  Oyercoae 


JULY 

And  Jacob  wu  maUif  (tfraid  and  diiiretied, 
....  And  ne  Monetf  him  there, — Qen. 
xxxii.  7-29. 

The  teaching  of  this  incident  is  often 
misinterpreted.  We  hear  much  of  **  wrest- 
ling prayer,"  founded  on  it;  whereas  the 
whole  teaching  of  the  story  is  ftwn  "  wrest- 
ling prayer,"  not  toward  it.  Jacob's  natural 
character  is  indicated  by  his  name.  He  is 
the  self-reliant  one,  the  supplanter;  he  who 
catches  his  adveraary  by  the  heel  and  throws 
him.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  is  Just  now  as 
the  embodiment  of  Jacob's  danger.  Like 
his  danger,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stands 
powerful  and  resistant.  Jacob,  true  to  his 
character,  accepts  the  issue  and  struggles 
with  his  whole  energy.  He  is  boldly  self- 
reliant  Through  the  long  night  the  fight 
goes  on.  The  angel  does  not  prevail  over 
Jacob,  but  he  can  not  prevail  over  the  angel. 
And  yet  it  seems  as  tho  his  strength  were 
almost  gone.  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stands  with  pliant  foot,  calm,  unwearied,  un- 
relaxing  in  his  conquering  hold.  Then  the 
angel  reaches  forth  his  hand  and  touches  the 
hollow  of  the  thigh  of  Jacob.  His  thigh  is 
dislocated  at  once.  "The  thigh  is  the  pillar 
of  a  man's  strength,  and  its  Joint  with  the 
hip  is  the  seat  of  physical  force  for  the  wres- 
tler." If  the  thigh  bone  be  thrown  out  of 
joint,  the  man  is  utterly  disabled.  Jacob 
finds  that  his  self-reliant  strength  is  only 
weakness.    Jacob  can  no  longer  even  stand. 

Now  both  his  mood  and  his  method  change. 
He  can  no  longer  wrestle,  but  he  can  cling. 
He  does  cling,  exclaiming:  "I  will  not  let 
thee  go  except  thou  bless  me."  "And  he 
blessed  him  there." 

Not  toward  "wrestling  prayer,"  but  from 
It  and  toward  dinging  prayer,  does  the  inci- 


dent look.  And  the  lesson  it  teaches  is  a 
deep  and  mighty  one^we  overcome  not  as 
we  self-reliantly  trust  ourselves,  but  as  we 
dependently  and  persistently  lay  hold  of  and 
ding  to  the  strength  of  God. 

What  the  RisMi  Christ  is  to  His  Chixch 

JULY  aO-AUOUST  S. 

And  OB  they  thue  epake  Jeeue  himee^  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  said  unto  them.  Peace 
be  unto  you,  ete.— Luke  xxiv.  86-49. 

L  Christ  is  to  His  church  the  risen  Ohrist. 
"And  as  they  thus  spake  Jesus  himself  stood 
in  the  midst  of  them."  Death  can  not  baf9e 
His  church  because  it  can  not  baffle  Jesus. 
Jesus  is  death's  Master,  and  His  church  is 
to  share  and  rejoice  in  His  triumph.  What 
gloom  so  ever  may  wrap  His  church,  the  risen 
Jesus  shall  dispel  it.  Just  as  in  our  Scripture 
Jesus  Himself  scattered  the  gloom  of  these 
disciples.  What  resources  are  in  the  victori- 
ous hands  of  the  risen  ChristI 

n.  The  risen  Christ  is  with  His  church. 
"Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them." 
He  is  not  apart;  He  is  not  a  memory;  He  is 
a  presence  (Rev.  i.  12-20).  The  risen  Christ 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks 
which  are  His  churches.  We  may  get  a  con- 
ception of  it  in  the  glowing,  symbolic  vision 
of  the  risen  Christ  which  St  John  saw. 

HL  The  risen  Christ  dispels /Mr  from  His 
church  (verses 97,  88,  and  48).  "It  is  I  my- 
self," He  says.  Tho  by  resurrection  He  has 
passed  into  another  realm  and  state.  He  has 
not  passed  out  of  brotherhood.  The  cure  for 
fear  is  Christ  Himself.  Through  all  catastro- 
phe, sorrow,  apparently  darkening  future, 
death,  sound  still  the  gracious  wojds:  "Be 
not  afitrighted;  behold,  it  is  I  myself,  the 
changed  Christ,  yet  unchanged,  who  is  with 
you  through  it  idl." 

IV.  The  risen  Christ  will  give  explanaUon 
to  His  church,  0.^.,  verses  44-48.  At  first  the 
disciples  could  not  at  all  understand;  now 
they  understand  partially;  afterward  they 
came  to  completer  knowledge  of  the  real 
meaning  of  their  Lord's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. 80  will  the  church's  Christ  clear  up  for 
her  all  problems. 

y.  The  risen  Christ  appoinU  duty  for  His 
church— the  duty  of  preaching,  of  witnessing. 

YI.  The  risen  Christ  provides  power  for  His 
church  (verse  49).  He  not  only  sends  on 
duty ;  He  gives  strength  for  it 
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Animaia  and  the  Ten  Commandmenti.— 
We  venture  to  print  the  following  from  a 
personal  letter  from  Ernest  Thompson-Seton 
on  the  **  Moral  Nature  of  Animals,"  or  ^The 
Natural  History  of  the  Ten  Commandments.** 
''It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  I  find  the 
foundation  or  at  least  faint  recognitions  of 
the  last  six  commandments  as  natural  laws 
among  the  animals,  but  so  far  no  trace  of 
the  first  four.  The  deepest  laid  of  all  in  ani- 
mal nature  is  the  fifth,  but  the  sixth  is  well 
enforced,  and  the  seventh  of  wide  recognition. 
After  collecting  many  facts  covering  the  nat- 
ural history  of  monogamy  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  this  in  its  strictest  form  is  the  highest 
product  of  evolution  In  the  department  of 
marriage.  Polygamy  and  polyandry  are 
dying  out  with  the  races  that  practise  them. 
Tlie  strictly  monogomous  birds  and  beasts 
are  the  ones  that  are  winning  in  the  struggle 
for  life."— i^«<  ThampsaU'Setan,  Wydy- 
govl,  Co%  Ccb,  Conn. 

Bzclnsiveness.— Bishop  Potter,  in  a  recent 
address  in  New  York,  said  that  *'the  great 
danger  of  all  wealthy  organizations,  whether 
religious  or  not,  is  that  they  will  become  ex- 
clusive ;  that  they  will  bar  the  poor  and  create 
a  monopoly  for  the  rich.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  churches.  One  is  open  to  aU.  The 
other  makes  use  of  the  law  of  exclusion  as 
well  as  that  of  inclusion."  He  pointed  the 
remark  by  the  following  incident: 

•*  When  I  was  rector  of  Grace  Church  the 
sexton  once  ordered  from  the  building  a  poor- 
ly dressed  woman  who  was  praying  m  one  of 
the  pews.  When  I  remonstrated  with  him, 
he  replied:  *  Why.  if  we  permit  it,  they  will 
soon  be  praying  all  over  the  place. ' " 

Bishop  Potter  added  that  he  wanted  ''to  see 
an  open  door  and  a  welcome  to  all.  Let  a 
man  worship  in  his  shirt  sleeves  if  he  wishes." 
Tlie  late  Dr.  Behrends  objected  to  the  prac- 
tise of  bicycle  riders  coming  to  divine  service 
in  knickerbockers,  not  from  reasons  of  exclu- 
siveness,  but  because  he  believed  that  "the 
best  apparel  one  has  is  not  too  good  for  God's 
house"  (James  iL  1-6). 

Momentmn.— Opie  Read  in  the  Arkansas 
Traveller  tells  as  actual  truth  the  following 
remarkable  story : 

"  During  the  recent  dredging  of  Pox  River, 
in  Tennessee,  the  sunken  remains  of  the  once 


nervous  little  gunboat,  the  TeUow  Jackel,  were 
discovered.  The  sinking  of  the  Yell/no  Jacket 
was  the  most  remarkable  accident  that  ever 
occurred  in  this  country.  The  complete  de- 
tails of  the  affair  could  not  be  obtained  at  the 
time — in  fact,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  only 
authentic  account.  Here  it  is,  told  by  John 
P.  McLuskin,  now  a  well-known  physician  of 
Coffee  County,  Tenn. : 

"'It  occurred,'  said  the  doctor,  'when  I 
was  a  lad.  There  had  been  a  heavy  snow, 
and  several  boys,  including  myself,  were 
prowling  about  hunting  rabbits,  and  we 
began  to  amuse  ourselves  by  rolling  a  snow- 
ball. We  were,  at  this  time,  on  the  long  hill 
known  as  Benson's  Slope.  We  rolled  the  ball 
until  it  got  to  be  as  big  as  a  hogshead ;  and 
then,  as  it  was  easy  to  roll  down  uie  hill,  con- 
tinued to  turn  it  over.  To  our  great  delight, 
it  became  easier  to  roll,  and  suodenly,  to  our 
great  surprise,  it  broke  away  from  us  and 
went  bounding  down  the  slope.  Then  we 
beheld  a  startling  sight  The  ball  grew  ao 
rapidly  that  it  soon  looked  like  a  rolling 
mountain.  It  picked  up  a  wagon  and  team, 
took  up  a  negro  cabin,  and  then,  with  a  tre- 
mendous bound,  fell  into  the  river,  just  in 
time  to  strike  and  completely  bury  the  gun- 
boat TellotD  Jacket.  Not  a  soul  on  board  es- 
caped.*" 

The  story,  true  or  false,  points  a  moral. 
Before  a  man  sets  out  upon  or  initiates  a 
course  of  action,  commits  a  sin,  or  undertakes 
any  enterprise,  he  is  bound  to  consider  to 
what  it  will  be  liable  to  grow.  Children 
playing  with  matches  may  burn  a  city.  The 
time  to  consider  is  before  the  snowball  gets 
started  down  the  slope. 

Saving  the  Refuse.— The  true  evangeli^^t  is 
the  man  whose  sympathies  and  spiritual  iu- 
sight  are  strong  enough  to  reach  and  lay  hold 
upon  the  most  hopeless  qualities  and  habits 
of  lost  men,  and  find  in  them  elements  of 
good.  In  this  he  should  be  as  discerning  as 
the  junkman  of  whom  the  Philadelphia  Press 
tells: 

"'I  get,'  said  a  Philadelphia  dump  boss, 
'  $4  a  week,  free  rent,  and  the  disposal  of  any 
dump  of  value.  Tin  cans,  for  instance,  be- 
long to  me  if  they  are  dumped  here,  and  I 
make  a  pretty  penny  out  of  them.  They  are 
turned,  you  know,  into  tin  soldiers  and  so 
forth.  Corks  are  another  perquisite  of  mine. 
Many  and  many  an  old  broken  bottle  on  this 
dump  has  a  good  cork  in  it.  I  get  eight  cents 
a  pound  for  all  the  corks  I  find.  Old  shoes 
are  never  too  old  to  be  sold.  They  have  al- 
ways one  good  piece — the  piece  over  the  in- 
step—that can  be  used  again.  The  smaller 
pieces  of  good  leather  cut  out  of  them  are 
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made  into  purses  and  wrisUets.  Egg-shells 
mlao  haye  a  value.  Something  like  1,000,000 
pounds  of  egg-shell  is  used  every  year  in  the 
manufacture  of  kid  gloves  and  print  calicoes. 
Do  you  see  those  eighteen  barrels  behind 
there?  Well,  each  of  those  barrels  contains 
its  own  variety  of  assorted  marketable  dump- 
age.  Each  will  sell,  when  filled,  at  a  good 
price.  There  are,  I  believe,  fifty-seven  va- 
rieties of  marketable  dumpage,  and  some 
dumps  yield  all  the  varieties.  Mine  yields 
twenty-nine." 

Character  in  the  Rough.— A  Yale  professor 
who  employed  an  Italian  bootblack  at  the 
Union  Station  in  Hartford  noticed  that  while 
blacking  the  professor's  shoes  he  was  fre- 
quently glancing  at  a  book  that  he  had  been 
conning. 

**The  professor  noted  his  alertness  and 
asked  what  book  it  was  that  proved  so  inter- 
esting, expecting  to  hear  that  it  was  a  thrill- 
ing story  of  *01d  Sleuth'  or  somethioff  of 
that  sort  He  was  surprised  when  the  smner 
replied  with  unconcern  that  it  was  an  alge- 
bra. 

"'So  you're  studying  algebra,  are  you?' 
said  the  professor. 

" '  Yes,  sir,  and  I'm  stuck.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  algebra?'  responded  the 
youth,  both  sentences  in  the  same  breath. 

**  Now  this  professor  was  one  of  the  notable 
mathematicians  of  Yale,  and  it  sounded  queer 
in  liis  ears  to  be  asked  if  he  knew  anything 
about  algebra. 

*"WelT,  I  know  a  little  about  it.  What's 
the  matter  ?    Perhaps  I  can  help  you. ' 

"  By  this  time  the  shoes  were  shined,  and 
the  boy  placed  his  book  in  the  hands  of  the 
man  to  whom  intricate  mathematical  calcula- 
tions were  not  difi9cult  at  all.  It  was  but  the 
wori^  of  a  moment  to  clear  the  mind  of  the 
aspiring  younc;  calculator,  and  he  fairly 
danced  with  delight. 

••  'Why,  I've  been  working  at  that  for  two 
days.  I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  been  so 
stupid  1 '  declared  the  now  enlightened  young 
man.    'I  thank  you  very  much,  sir.' 

** '  But  this  book  grows  more  difficult  as  you 
proceed.  What  are  you  going  to  do  wnen 
you  get  stuck  again?  ^  asked  the  friendly  gen- 
tleman. 

**  'I  don't  know.  Only  keep  at  it,  I  sup- 
posed.' 

'^'Kow  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.'  said  the 
gentleman,  offering  the  boy  his  card.  '  When 
you  get  stuck  agidn  you  write  to  that  ad- 
dress, and  I'll  see  that  you  get  straightened 
out.  Remember,  now.  And  the  professor 
rushed  off  to  catch  his  train  for  the  city  of 
elms. 

**  Not  more  than  three  days  elapsed  before 
the  mafl  brought  a  letter  stating  that  the 
bright-eyed  bootblack  had  again  '  got  stuck ' 
witn  his  mathematics.  And  the  return  mafl 
brought  the  much-needed  help.  A  few  more 
days  and  another  application  came  for  assist- 
ance, and  again  tne  wonderful  knowledge 


came  as  quickly  as  before.  This  kept  up  for 
a  time  and  then  the  professor  began  to  advise 
the  young  man  how  to  improve  his  condition. " 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  in  a  few 
years  the  bootblack  was  earning  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year  as  a  superintendent  of  an  elec- 
trical plant,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  professor 
had  seen  behind  the  bootblack  the  potential- 
ities of  the  character  values  that  no  one  else 
had  discovered.  Is  it  not  the  mission  of  the 
Christian  teacher  thus  to  discern  and  bring  out 
the  hidden  values  under  the  rough  exterior  and 
worldly  life  of  men? 

Inhomanity.— The  story  recently  told  in 
The  Outlook  by  Katharine  Bereshkovsky  of 
her  sufferings  under  Russian  cruelty,  in  Sibe- 
ria and  elsewhere,  reads  like  a  ghastly  dream 
of  the  dark  ages.  Among  other  incidents  she 
tells  the  following,  that  occurred  on  the 
march  to  Siberia: 

''As  we  passed  through  Elrasnoyarsk,  a 
student's  old  mother  had  come  from  a  dis- 
tance to  see  him.  Our  officers  refused  to 
allow  the  boy  to  kiss  her.  She  caught  but  a 
glimpse,  the  gendarmes  jerked  him  back  into 
the  vehicle,  and  they  galloped  on.  As  I 
came  by  I  saw  her  white,  haffgard  old  face. 
Then  she  fell  by  the  roaddde.  ** 

One  reading  such  things  is  not  surprised  that 
Russia  is  threatened  with  a  general  revolt  of 
her  vast  population. 

The  Personal  Impress.— If  you  go  into  the 
mint  you  wfll  see  them  place  a  bit  of  metal 
on  the  die.  Noiselessly  and  with  a  touch  as 
sUent  as  a  caress  but  with  the  power  of  a 
mighty  force  the  stamp  moves  against  it. 
And  when  that  touch  is  over,  there  is  an  im- 
pression upon  the  coin  which  will  abide  when 
a  thousand  years  are  passed  away.  So  one 
life  moves  up  against  another,  filled  with  the 
power  and  stamped  with  the  image  of  Christ's 
likeness;  and  when  that  touch  of  parent  or 
teacher  or  friend  is  over,  there  are  impressions 
that  will  remain  when  the  sun  is  cold  and  the 
stars  have  forgotten  to  shine. — CoTUributed  by 
Prof.  R  K  Bennett,  AMand,  Va. 

Moral  Descent.— The  conviction  is  gaining 
with  reformers  and  Christian  workers  that 
reform  must  begin  farther  back.  To  prevent 
is  easier  and  better  than  to  reclaim.  Rev.  W. 
F.  Crafts,  writhig  in  Ihe  Sunday-School 
Timei,  puts  it  this  way: 

''The  question  that  should  now  be  foueht 
out  while  public  attention  is  upon  it  is  whether 
making  liquor-selling  more  respectable  wfll 
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make  it  less  dangerous.  And  the  best  an- 
swer we  have  ever  seen  came  from  the  bar- 
tender of  a  low  dive  In  New  York  City, 
whose  place  was  invaded  years  ago  by  cru- 
sading women.  When  they  rose  from  their 
knees,  with  the  sawdust  on  their  fine  dresses, 
he  exclaimed :  '  Women,  why  do  you  come 
here?  Don't  you  know  this  is  where  we 
punch  their  tickets  for  hell  the  last  time? 
Why  don't  vou  stop  them  up  town  before 
they  get  on  the  train? ' " 

The  Secret  of  Joy.— It  was  a  favorite 
thought  with  Emerson  that  the  values  of  life 
were  within  the  life  itself,  not  in  anything 
external  to  it.  In  the  same  vein  is  this  bit  of 
verse  by  Julia  C.  R  Dorr  in  Smart  Set : 

**The  joy  is  in  the  doing, 
Not  the  deed  that's  done; 
The  swift  and  glad  pursuing, 
Not  the  goal  that  s  won. 

''The  jov  is  in  the  seeing, 
Not  in  what  we  see  ; 
The  ecstasy  of  vision, 
.    Far,  clear,  and  free. 

•*The  Joy  is  in  the  singing, 
Whether  heard  or  no ; 
The  poet's  wild,  sweet  rapture 
And  song's  divinest  flow. 

**The  joy  is  in  the  being, 
Joy  of  life  and  breath, 
Jov  of  a  soul  triumphant. 
Conqueror  of  death. 

** Is  there  a  flaw  in  the  marble? 

Sculptor,  do  your  best; 

The  joy  is  in  the  endeavor — 

Leave  to  God  the  rest ! " 

Reputation.— A  good  reputation  is  a  man's 
trade-mark,  the  sign  that  often  prevents  others 
from  intruding  upon  his  **  moral  preserves." 
It  is  a  power  to  protect  him  from  many 
perils.  Charles  Francis  Burke  in  Zedie*t 
Magwtine  tells  a  story  to  this  point: 

"The  chief  est  terror  of  the  Pinkertons  to 
evil-doers  lies  in  this:  they  never  stop;  they 
never  give  up  a  case  in  which  a  member  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  is  in- 
volved. They  will  follow  even  the  slightest 
clews  for  years,  and,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, they  will,  sooner  or  later,  rim  down  the 
criminal  and  bring  him  to  justice. 

**  So  thoroughl V  is  this  reconiized  that  the 
little  sign  hanging  in  many  banking  offices 
and  retSling,  'Member  American  fimkers' 
Association,'  serves  as  the  best  possible  in- 
surance against  the  exploits  of  safe-blowers, 
sneak  thieves,  and  forgers.  An  amusing 
instance  of  the  influence  of  this  reputation 
is  found  in  a  case  reported  from  Wuconsin. 
Sneak  thieves  enterea  a  banking  house  in  an 
interior  city  and  succeeded  in  getting  away 
with  negotiable  bonds  valued  at  fifty  thou- 


sand dollars.  At  the  time  the  robbery  was 
committed  the  thieves  did  not  notice  the  sign 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  which 
was  hanging  in  an  inconspicuous  poBition. 
When  the  iShXx  became  public  the  fact  that 
the  bank  which  had  been  robbed  belonged  to 
the  association  was  also  stated.  Next  day 
the  bank  in  question  received  by  express 
from  Milwaukee  a  package  containing  the 
stolen  bonds  intact.  With  it  was  a  note: 
'  Please  put  your  sign  where  people  can  see 
it  and  save  trouble.  *^ 

Long  Life.— Many  would  like  to  add  some- 
thing more  to  the  good  advice  given  below, 
such  as  is  found  in  Prov.  iiL  1-2;  Pi.  xxxiy. 
12-14;  Exod.  XX.  6;  Ephes.  vi.  2. 

**  The  recipe  for  long  life  given  bv  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Colly er  after  completing  his  eightieth  year 
is  of  wide  popular  interest.  The  prescription 
is  so  simple  and  natural  that  it  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and 
callings:  'live  a  natural  life,  eat  what  you 
want,  and  walk  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
street.'" 

Compensation.— The  main  thought  in  the 
sermon  of  Dr.  Hillis  in  our  June  number  on 
''The  Law  of  Increase'*  gets  a  striking  illus- 
tration in  a  fact  noted  by  Blanche  Read  John- 
son, in  a  recent  missonary  magazinie.  She 
writes: 

"While  I  was  in  Nelson  lecturing  in  the 
interests  of  the  rescue  work  three  years  ago, 
the  chairman  who  presided  at  my  meetmg 
told  me  of  a  prospector  in  that  country  who 
often  felt  very  lonely  on  his  solitary  horse- 
back rides  locating  claims  through  the  mining 
districts.  So  one  springtime  he  took  some 
little  packages  of  flower-seeds  in  his  pockets, 
and  as  he  rode  along  he  scattered  the  seeds  by 
the  wayside.  When  he  returned  some  weeks 
afterward  instead  of  rugged  rocks  and  strag- 
gling weeds  he  found  many  varieties  of  fra- 
grant, bright-hued  flowers,  making  beautiful 
and  attractive  the  road  along  which  he  and 
others  passed." 

**  Sowing  seeds  of  kindness  "  is  something  we 
can  all  do  and  never  proves  unprofltable. 

A  Divine  Weapon.— Captain  Scott  was  an 
Ironside,  who,  when  the  Cromwellian  cam- 
paigns were  over,  settled  down  as  a  preacher 
at  Matlock.  His  vigor,  humor,  and  ardor 
attracted  much  attention;  and  one  Sunday 
the  daughter  of  an  adjoining  mansion  went 
with  her  lover  to  be  amused  at  the  conventi- 
cle. A  fatal  shaft  from  the  preacher,  how- 
ever, made  an  impression  on  her  mind  which 
she  could  not  shake  off,  and  eventually  threw 
her  into  a  miserable  melancholy.  The  doctor 
diagnosed  ''a  mind  diseased,"  ''a  rooted  sor- 
row," as  the  cause,  and  inquired  if  the  young 
lady  had  been  crossed  in  love,  etc.   At  length 
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she  confessed  that  something  which  Captain 
Scott  had  said  had  upset  her  peace  forever. 
The  angry  father,  hearing  this  but  scarcely 
understanding  it,  sought  an  interview  with 
the  preacher,  and  ended  by  challenging  him 
to  a  dueL  This  the  captain  quietly  accepted, 
claiming  the  right  of  the  challenged  to  name 
place,  time,  and  weapons.  He  named  the 
morrow  in  the  same  room,  and  the  captain 
was  to  have  the  weapons  in  readiness.  When 
the  gallant  Royalist  came  next  day  and  de- 
manded his  weapon,  Scott  handed  him  one  of 
two  Bibles  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  himself 
took  the  other,  remarking  that  this  weapon  is 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  sharper  than  a 
two-edged  sword.  The  squire  was  no  hand 
at  tliia  weapon;  all  the  same,  tho,  ** honor** 
compelled  him  to  fight  or  own  beat,  and  he 
found  himself  under  obligation  to  listen  to 
Scott's  expositions,  till  in  the  end  he  yielded 
to  the  trutii ;  and  the  two  champions,  after  a 
bloodless  battle,  were  soon  able  to  put  to 
flight  the  damsel's  settled  sadness,  which  she 
exchanged  for  the  peace  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding and  the  pleasures  that  are  for 
evermore. — ContrHmUd  by  ths  Bet,  H,  Bote 
Bae,  CarluU,  England. 

ATsrsion  to  the  Bible.— Doubtless  a  great 
many  skeptics  could  trace  their  dislike  for 
the  Bible  to  such  early  methods  and  teachings 
as  Moncure  D.  Ck>nway  describes  in  his  recent 
autobiography : 

**  If  I  could  have  found  the  Bible,  as  I  did 
the  *  Arabian  Nights, '  among  the  old  volumes, 
mainly  medical,  shelved  in  our  bedroom  (they 
had  belonged  to  Grandfather  Daniel's  library), 


as  an  unknown  book,  perhaps  I  should  have 
found  equal  delight  in  it.  But  the  sanctity 
attached  to  it,  the  duty  of  getting  it  by  heart, 
the  ddly  impressed  belief  that  it  concerned 
my  salvation,  made  it  a  sealed  book.  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  Moses  in  tlie  bulrushes,  Sol- 
omon and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  were  all  pale 
beside  Aladdin,  Ali  Baba,  and  the  rest,  amid 
whom  fancy  could  roam  with  free  wing. 
The  Bible  was  associated  with  blue  and  r^ 
tickets,  convertible  into  other  religious  books. 
At  Sunday-school  a  certain  number  of  Scrip- 
ture verses  recited  from  memory  were  re- 
warded with  a  blue  ticket;  a  certain  number 
of  blue  tickets  secured  a  red  one ;  a  certain 
number  of  the  red— if  I  recall  the  colors  cor- 
rectly—enabled the  holder  to  acquire  any  vol- 
ume he  might  select  from  prize  shelves  pret- 
tily suppli^  bv  the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 
I  began  with  Genesis  and  memorized  straight 
on,  omitting  nothing  except  perhaps  long 
genealogies;  and  this  was  continued  for 
years.** 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  parents  and  teachers  to 
seek  proper  methods  of  making  the  Bible  in- 
telligible and  interesting? 

Love  Unlimited.— The  darkness  of  which 
this  bit  of  verse  (from  Aldis  Dunbar,  Erie, 
Pa.)  complains  is  not  yet  all  dissipated.  Men 
still  set  limits  to  the  divine  love,  but  the 
world  is  growing  brighter. 

''As  in  those  blindfold  years,  long  passed 
away, 

Men  held  the  earth  a  plain  with  bounda- 
ries, 

And  met  with  hatred  sages  grown  more 
wise. 
Who  would  have    taught    them  whence 
came  night  and  day ; 

So  only  souls  who    in  thick  darkness 
move 

Set  man-made  limits  to  Eternal  Love  1  ** 


MODERN  PARABLES 
Br  Eli  Perkins  (Melville  D.  Landon). 

rOuB  Savior's  parables  were  simple  stories  to  illustrate  difficult  points  in  theology^at 
His  disciples  could  not  comprehend.  Christ  told  many  stories  like  the  Sower  and  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Eli  Perkins  has  a  genius  for  telling  clerical  stories,  which  he  calls  modem  para- 
bles and  which  clergymen  use  to  Illustrate  their  sermons.  We  print  a  few  out  of  the  hun- 
dreds he  has  told  during  the  last  twenty  years.] 


Parable  of  the  Foolish  Agnostic 

•*  You  are  a  clergyman,  aren't  you? **  asked 
a  garrulous  old  Wall  Street  agnostic  of  a  ven- 
erable white-haired  clergyman  about  worn 
out  in  the  Master's  service. 

**  I  am,**  said  the  gray-haired  minister. 

•*  Yes,  you  look  like  it.  Preach  out  of  the 
Bible,  don't  you?" 

•*Why,  of  course  I  do,**  said  the  clergy- 
man, smiling. 


**  And  you  find  a  good  many  things  in  that 
book  that  you  don't  understand?  ** 

**  Well,  of  course  some  things  do  puzzle  me 
a  little.** 

**  What  do  you  do  then  ?  ** 

^'Oh,  I  do  just  as  I  do  when  I  am  eating  a 
delicious  Hudson  River  shad  and  come  to  the 
bones:  I  quietly  lay  the  bones  aside  and  go 
on  with  the  delicious  shad,  and  let  some  old 
foolish  crauk  choke  himself  with  the  bones!  ** 
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The  Baby  and  the  Prayerless  Deacon 

Our  dear  old  church  became  lukewarm. 
Moss  was  growing  on  the  altar.  Big  factories 
had  come  to  town.  The  once  devoted  dea- 
cons and  members  went  into  business.  They 
dropped  out  of  the  prayer-meetings  and  gave 
up  family  prayers,  and  only  the  Marthas  and 
Idarys  knelt  at  the  altar  in  the  deserted 
church. 

One  night,  when  a  prayerless  deacon  was 
about  to  retire,  his  little  baby  girl  climbed 
on  his  knee,  and,  giving  tlie  same  old  kiss, 
looked  up  wonderingly  and  said : 

~  Papa,  I  want  to  ask  'ou  a  tweston." 

"What  is  it,  baby?" 

"Papa,  is— is  Dod  dead?" 

"  Why,  no,  baby ;  what  makes  you  ask  me 
that?" 

"  Oh,  'cause  I  don't  hear  you  talkin'  to  Him 
any  more  nights  and  mornings." 

Tears  came  into  the  deacon's  eyes,  and, 
looking  at  his  wife,  said : 

"Mother,  we  must  kneel  in  prayer  to- 
night." 

The  next  day  the  deacon  told  the  other 
deacons  and  brothers  about  the  incident,  and 
that  night  they  all  met  at  the  prayer- meeting 
and  soon  the  old  congregation  warmed  into  a 
working  church. 

And  a  little  child  had  saved  it.  Unless  ye 
become  like  one  of  these  ye  can  not  enter  the 
kingdom. 

The  Baby  and  Infant  Baptism 

It  was  a  sweet  little  innocent,  golden-haired 
girl,  but  she  taught  us  more  theology  than 
the  preachers  ever  learned  at  Andover.  An- 
dover  has  been  almost  broken  up  three  times 
on  that  question  of  "  baptism  a  saving  ordi- 
nance." Little  Mamie  settled  that  question 
in  one  minute. 

"Mamie,"  I  said,  as  the  sweet  little  angel 
sat  in  the  Sabbath-school  class,  clasping  her 
Testament  in  her  hands  and  looking  up  with 
her  wonderful  blue  eyes,  "Mamie.  I'm  going 
to  ask  you  a  question  that  broke  up  Andover 
Seminary.  Now  be  careful  what  you  an- 
swer." 

"  What  must  you  fir$t  do  to  have  your  sins 
forgiven?" 

"  Well,  first,  if  I  have  to  have  my  sins  for- 
diven,  I  des  I'll  have  to  do  out  and  commit 
the  sin." 

"No,  baby,"  I  said;  " sinless— s-i-n-1-e-s-s 


—you'd  go  straight  to  Qod— baptism  or  no 
baptism!" 

The  Parable  of  the  Baby's  Prayer 

One  night  my  wife  and  I  went  to  a  party 
and  took  the  maid  with  us.  When  we  got 
almost  there  my  wife  began  to  worry. 

"What's  the  matter,  dearie?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  we've  taken  the  maid  with  us  and 
left  Ethel  at  home,  and  how  is  she  going  to 
say  her  prayers  there  all  alone?  " 

When  we  came  home  my  wife  rushed  up 
to  the  little  crib,  kissed  little  Ethel,  and  said: 

"Ethel,  did  you  say  your  prayers  last 
night?" 

"Yes,  mamma,  I  said  'em." 

"Why,  how  could  you  say  them  all  alone 
when  I  was  away  and  Marie  wasn't  at  home  ?  " 

"  Well,  mamma,  when  I  got  ready  to  say  my 
prayers  and  you  wasn't  here,  I  didn  t  know 
what  to  do,  so  I  just  knelt  down  and  "  (her 
eyes  filling  with  tears)  "said  'em  to  Dod. 
Did  I  do  wrong?" 

"No,  baby,  you  didn't  do  wrong,"  said  my 
wife,  kissing  her  forehead  reverently;  "but 
you  taught  us  theology.  When  you  say  your 
prayers  you  don't  need  your  mamma— you 
don't  need  your  papa— you  don't  need  your 
clergyman— you  don't  need  the  Pope!  Say 
them^straight  to  God  and  the  blessing  will 
come!"  

Children's  Absolute  Faith 

"Oh,  oh,  manuna!"  exclaimed  little  Ethel, 
when  she  came  back  from  Boston. 

"Why,  what  is  it,  Ethel?" 

"  Oh,  you  ought  to  go  to  Aunt  Belinda's 
Boston  Sabbath-school!  It  was  Just  splen- 
did!" 

"What  did  you  learn  there,  Ethel?  " 

"Oh,  we  learned  so  much,  mamma! " 

"About  what,  darling?" 

"Why,  about  Moses.  Moses,  mamma," 
said  Ethel,  opening  her  great  blue  eyes, 
"  was  Just  the  nicest  man ! " 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"  Why,  mamma,  he  loved  all  the  little  chfl- 
dren,  and  one  day  he  led  all  the  little  children 
of  Israel  out  of  the  desert— into  the  promised 
land— only  Moses  himself,  he  didn't  get  into 
the  promised  land.  He  Just  went  up  onto  a 
high  mountain  and  looked  over  in,  and  then 
Moses  he  died— and— and  there  don't  anybody 
know  where  Moses  is  buried  but  Just  God 
and  Aunt  Belinda — and  slie  won't  tell! " 
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BXAL  Saltation.   By  B.  A.  Tamj,   Clotti,  I2&)o,  287 
pf».   PlrailDS  H.  Berell  Company.    Prioc,  $1  net. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  fashion  in  which 
a  strong  and  virile  preacher  may  give  interest 
to  the  most  hackneyed  and  outworn  themes. 
The  subjects  and  the  main  points  in  these 
sermons  have  been  given  to  audiences  by 
many  preachers  thousands  of  times,  and  it 
indicates  the  ability  of  the  author  that  he  has 
Btni  been  able  to  make  them  interesting. 
The  theology  of  these  discourses  has  not  been 
affected  in  the  slightest  by  any  modem  point 
of  view.  Dr.  Torrey's  great  work  abroad 
will  lend  fresh  interest  to  this  volume. 

6KKAT  BirrVALS  AMD   THl  ORSAT  BEPUBLIC.  By 

Btabop  Warren  A.  Oandler.   Oloth,  12mo,  844  pp. 
PnbUtblnff  House  of  the  X.B.Cbarch.   Price,  $1J». 

A  historical  survey  of  the  great  revivals  of 
the  past  with  an  estimate  of  their  effects  upon 
the  life  of  the  republic.  His  opinion  as  to 
this  effect  may  be  inferred  from  this  passage: 
**  Whatever  else  may  have  contributed  to  the 
safeguarding  forces  which  helped  to  bring  it 
[the  republic]  triumphantly  over  the  dan- 
gerous way,  revivals  of  religion  must  be 
placed  in  the  front  rank.  They  magnified  Its 
securities,  strengthened  its  defenses,  and 
averted  its  perils."  The  author's  forecast  of 
the  great  awakening  which  he  predicts  for 
the  future  is  interesting  from  the  negations 
which  he  urges,  holding  that  it  is  certain  to 
be  very  much  like  those  of  the  past.  Dr. 
Oandler  discounts  for  the  most  part  all  expec- 
tation of  an  awakening  along  those  more 
modem  lines  in  which  Dr.  Dawson  and  some 
other  men  are  working. 

THx  Soul  WiNinNG  Chdroh.   By  Len  6.  Brooffhton. 
OtoOi,  12nio,  125  pp.   Price,  50  oenti  net 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  this  gifted  preacher  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  at  conferences, 
conventions,  and  other  public  assemblies.  As 
the  author  frankly  states,  his  style  is  not 
scholastic,  and  the  reader  would  see  that  it  is 
not  always  literary,  but  the  matter  is  pun- 
gent and  the  addresses  are  full  of  virility  that 
has  made  the  author  famous  for  his  pulpit 
work.  The  general  subject  of  all  the  ad- 
dresses  is  the  church,  and  the  discourses  treat 
of  it  in  its  beginning,  mission,  doctrine,  life, 
its  works,  prayers,  experience,  its  power,  its 
copartnership,  and  its  final  hope. 


TBI  Frekdom  of  Authoritt.  By  J.  Macbrlde 
Sterrett,  D.D.  Cloth,  12ino,  819  pp.  The  Marmlllan 
Company.   Price  $2.00  net. 

A  criticism  of  Hamack,  Sabatier,  and  Loisy, 
affirming  the  impossibility  of  individualistic 
religion.  It  misrepresents  Sabatier,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  Hamack  as  repudiating  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  church  in  its  development. 
The  authority  defended  turns  out  to  be  that 
of  Qod  imperfectly  represented  in  ever- 
changing  institutions  with  their  creeds  and 
ritual.  The  ground  of  authority  indeed  is 
unchanging,  but  its  form  is  in  continual  flux. 
Thus  the  principle  of  individual  sovereignty 
of  choice,  the  soul  as  final  arbiter,  contended 
for  by  Sabatier  and  Hamack,  is  left  unaffected 
by  the  argument.  The  author  essays  to  vin- 
dicate historical  Christianity  as  a  divine 
development  from  its  primitive  germs,  admit- 
ting that  it  has  suffered  from  its  **imped$- 
menta  "  and  that  it  has  had  a  process  of  decay 
as  well  as  of  growth.  This  book  may  bo 
read  to  best  effect  after  a  perusal  of  the  au- 
thors whom  it  criticizes. 

Did  Daniel  Writk  Danikl?  By  Joseph  D.  Wilson, 
D.D.  Cloth,  12mo,  166  pp.  Charles  C.Gook.  Price 
40  cents. 

The  book  is  written  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative.  It  professes  to  review  all 
of  the  adverse  critical  comments,  and  indul- 
ges in  considerable  controversial  argument. 
It  is  a  measurably  good  presentation  of  the 
best  that  can  be  said  for  the  Exilian  date  and 
traditional  character  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 

Thx  Teaching  of  thb  Gospel  of  John.  By  J. 
Bitchle  Smith,  D  J).  Cloth,  12ino,  406  pp.  Fleming 
H.  BereUAGo.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

In  this  book  the  theology  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  deduced  from  the  text  itself,  partly 
upon  the  exegetical  method.  The  author 
takes  the  traditional  view  as  to  the  author- 
ship and  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Qospel, 
and  therefore  holds  that  these  doctrines  are 
those  of  the  Master  Himself.  There  is  pre- 
sented the  doctrine  of  God ;  of  the  Logos  in 
His  earthly  and  heavenly  mission  and  minis- 
try; of  the  Holy  Spirit;  sin;  salvation;  the 
new  birth  and  new  life ;  the  church ;  and  cer- 
tain phases  of  eschatology.  The  work  is  a 
thorough  and  scholarly  presentation  from  a 
conservative  standpoint  of  the  theological 
contents  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 
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For  Blue  Monday 
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FOR  BLUE  MONDAY 

[A  full  RofflM^xnmd,  |2S  Standard  Dtottonary  will  be  sent  as  a  Chriabnaa  preaont  to  the  der^jmuk  wbo, 
between  now  and  Deoemberlat,  wlU  aendto  na  the  moat  langtaable  original  **  Preaolier  Story  **  for  pobUcaOon  on 
tbta  page.    Any  others  deemed  good  enough  to  be  published  will  be  reeenred  for  that  purpose.] 

Th^7  8«t  Up.— The  small  son  of  a  dergyman  who 
was  noted  for  his  tiresome  sermons  overheard  two 
friends  of  his  father  saying  how  dry  they  were,  and  how 
hard  It  waa  to  keep  awake  during  them.  The  following 
Sunday,  while  the  minister  was  preaching,  he  waa 
astounded  toaee  hla  son  throwing  pebbles  at  the  congre- 
gation from  the  gallery.  The  clergyman  frowned 
angrtly  at  him,  when  the  boy  piped  out  In  a  dear  treble 
▼olce: 

**It*a  all  right,  pop.  Tou  go  on  preaching;  Tm  keep- 
ing them  awake.**— Horpcr^t  WeeMy, 


Proof  Text :— Mamma ''  WlUle,  did  you  see  any  one 
take  my  blackberry  Jam  from  the  pantry  ?  ** 

Wmie  (whose  month  looks  suspfdous)  **  Mamma,  I 
guess  I  must  be  like  someof  the  Bible  people  who  had 
eyea  and  saw  not**— IMftitt  JTenw. 

He  Knew  Olrla.— **And  now,  Johnny,**  said  the 
Sunday-school  teacher,  *'1b  there  anything  you  don*t 
understand  about  Ire  and  the  aerpent?** 

•*Ye8*m.** 

"Well,  what  ?»* 

**  How*d  Ere  keep  fkx>m  hailn*  a  lit  when  she  seen  It 
oomln*  ?  ^—Dtlroil  Nevst, 

Such  »  Pity  He  Didn't  t— The  old  oolored  deacon 
accosted  the  parson  on  the  roadside. 

""  Pahson,**  he  began,  *"  Ah  want  to  ask  yo*  a  question. 
Who  was  the  most  patient  man  on  earf  ?** 

"Why,  bruddah,**  responded  the  parson,  "Job was, 
Ob  cose.** 

"No,sahI   Ahtdlyo*Noahwaa.** 

**  En  how  do  yo*  mak  dat  out  ?  ** 

"Why,  Noah  had  two  skeeter  onde  ark  en  carried 
dem  around  fob  forty  days  en  nlghta.  Ef  he  cud  resist 
slappln*  etdem  all  dat  time  he  was  de  most  patient  man 
on  earf.**— CTiicooo  Nwdb, 

The  Irresistible  Power.— Jamie  had  been  an 
Interested  listener  one  Sunday  morning  recently  to  his 
farther*s  remarks  regarding  the  Russlan-Japaoese  War, 
paiUcularly  concerning  the  wonderful  woriE  of  the  Japs 
In  taking  Port  Arthur.  When  Jamie  arrived  at  Sunday- 
school  his  mind  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  war  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  paid  but  little  heed  to  the  lesson. 

Presently  the  superintendent,  who  had  been  dwelling 
upon  the  theme  of  miracles,  asked  : 

"  Now,  children,  who  Is  It  with  whom  all  things  are 
possible?** 

Up  went  Jamle*s  hand. 

" Well,  UtUe boy?'* 

"  The  Japs,**  was  the  answer  that  dectrtOed  the  whole 
Sunday-echooL— Lippificott*t  Magazini^ 

He  o»n  Save  His  Battona.— A  Pittsburg  paper 
says:  Nearty  fiOO  persons,  besides  the  regular  congre- 
gation, heard  yesterday  morning's  sermon  preached  by 
Bey.  Dr.  S.  Edward  Toung  In  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  [Pittsburg]  by  means  of  the  Junophone  just 
placed  therein  and  connected  with  the  telephone  servloe 
of  Greater  Pittsburg  and  the  surrounding  territory. 

"  Gee  I  Tbat*8  great,**  said  a  small  boy  whose  mother 
haa  had  much  trouble  getthv  him  to  church,  after 


listening  to  an  anthem  by  the  choir.  "I  wouldn*tmlnd 
going  to  church  if  I  could  go  over  the  telephone.  And, 
say,  ma,  they  can*t  pass  the  plate  over  the  wire,  can 
they?** 

Very  Different.— ''I  can*t  go  down  in  dat  water 
wld  you,  Br*er  Williams,**  said  the  convert;  "I  too 
*frald  alligatora.** 

"  Nonsense  I  **  said  Br*er  Williama.  "  Didn't  it  turn 
out  all  right  wld  Jonah  after  he  waa  swallered  by  de 
whale?** 

"  Yes,**  replied  the  conyert,  "but  a  Qeorgy  alligator 
is  mo*  tougher  dan  what  a  whale  la,  en  got  less  con- 
science. After  he  swallers  you  he  goes  ter  sleep  en  f  er- 
glta  all  erbout  you  I  '* 

Taagrtble  Kridenoe.-A  litUe  girt  was  afraid  to 
stay  in  her  bed  In  the  dark.  Her  mother  left  her  with 
the  uaual  reaasuruioe  that  there  was  no  need  of  fear- 
God  was  with  her. 

In  answer  to  fretful  ideadings  the  mother  returned  to 
the  nursery  and  tucked  a  fkTorite  doll  in  beside  her  little 
daughter  for  comfort.  Scarcely  had  she  reseated  her- 
self In  the  sitting-room  when  a  little  70100  piped  oyer 
the  banisters: 

"  Mamma,  mamma  I  I  don't  want  God,  and  I  don*t 
want  dolly.  I  want  somebody  with  a  akin  face!**— 
Ii<jipinoo(t*s  ManatBine, 

•«  Concrete  "  Conaeoratlon.— At  a  town  oouncH 
they  were  dismissing  the  adrlsability  of  oonsecratlns  a 
portion  of  a  new  cemetery.  A  member  suggested  it 
would  be  a  very  good  idea  to  consecrate  the  whole  qH 
the  cemetery.  **I  had  my  backyard  consecrated,  Mr. 
Mayor,  and  it  has  worn  well  I  **-  DaUy  NtiM, 

A  '^  Preaalng;  *'  Jest.— A  DaUy  Netm  eorre- 
spondent  asserta  thai  Mr.  Erau  Roberts  is  not  wttbont 
humor.  "  He  asked  me  If  I  could  explain  to  him  the 
difference  between  the  press  of  Scripture  days  and  the 
press  of  to-day.  I  told  him  I  doubted  the  existence  of 
the  press  in  that  early  period.  'Oh,*  heaald,  'read  yoor 
Bible,  and  you  will  find  that  owing  to  the  press  Zacoheua 
was  unable  to  see  Jesua.  80  he  climbed  a  tree.  The 
press  was  at  that  time  an  obstacle  to  people  seeing 
Jesus,  but  to-day  a  section  of  it  Is  offering  every  facility 
for  people  to  get  in  touch  with  religious  work.*  ** 

Quid  pro  Quo.— Rear-Admiral  Charles  S.  Gotten 
sat  one  evening  at  a  dinner-party  beside  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  a  dergyman  noted  for  his  wit  Near  the  blab- 
op  there  was  a  millionaire  manufacturer,  a  stout  man, 
with  a  loud,  coarse  laugh,  who  cracked,  every  little 
while,  a  stupid  Joke.  One  of  these  was  leveled  at  the 
brilliant  Bishop  of  Durham,  whom  be  did  not  know 
from  Adam.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  bishop's 
garb  was  derical.  Here  was  a  parson ;  here,  therefore, 
a  chance  to  poke  a  little  fun  at  the  parson's  trade. 

"  I  have  three  sona,**  be  began  in  a  loud  tone,  nudglnir 
his  neighbor  and  winking  toward  the  bishop,  '*  three 
fine  lads.  They  are  In  trade.  I  had  always  said  that  if 
I  ever  had  a  stupid  son  I'd  make  a  panon  of  him.** 

The  millionaire  roared  out  his  discordant  laugh,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  said  to  bim  with  a  quiet  smile: 
"  Your  father  thought  differently  from  you,  eh  ?  ** 
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Helpful  Literature  on  Missions 


THE  NEW  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  MISSIONS 

Lffitod  l>  H.  0.  DWI6MT,  LL-D.,  H.  AIX£N 
TlrPPtrt,  Jr.,  &.D.,  t.  M.  BLISS 

The  EaqyiUop^dia  gi^cs  thi*  eKsentiaJ  facts:  Of 
th«  History  <^f  MijEiioiis ;  of  tho  clima''o  and  phjr*- 
icaJ  ft?«tiirw  of  ibo  cciutttri€«  forming  tlie  worlil- 
widc  tli?m  ;  of  ibe  Eiices  aiid  THbos  rrorh«tl  by 
thi>  twvntieth  t'viittiry  misitioiiarj  enter|ii'i»t.'i :  of 
tbeir  cuMtonis,  languages,  Aad  rellgioua  beliefs  and 
obsBTvmncr^ :  of  modern  improvementB  in  mlssdon- 
mty  na«tiiods  i-*id  of  the  e^er- widening  indirect 
n*L&licirc&  and  iT>sult$  of  misdoitft. 

UrtiiTc.  I»ii*?  Vfil.,  8T0  Pil4reii.    911. 00.  net 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  MISSIONS 

By  AMTWhn  T.  PIERSOfV,  D.D. 

{Four  S'erie^} 

TT^ti6  ftorjea  (jf  inJmciilous  results  of  mission 
wt>rk  tin  niaBj  6^UU.  No  trior*.*  (?otic?Io5ive  proof 
t«  fYjznijilied  of  tb$  wisdom  and  nereaaity  of  bHug- 
iii£  the  liglit  of  Clirtst  to  the  une^i^htened. 

"  In  wwling  It  on*?  i*  lnti'iiw*ly  inti'ri'«<l4fil  und  perfecjtly 
■stUbaif  —  C'liniiit/fin  Xatiitnt  New  York. 

I^m^,    Clolti,    per   votumis  fl.OO;   Paper* 
per  vt»luiuf?«  ^^  ceitfii 


RAYMUND  LULL 


By  S.  M.  IWEMfB,  D.0, 

Tlte  life  story  of  ttio  Qr$it  niiiiigiottafy  hero  who 
QUTJ^  tho  goiFpel  to  tbe  8arae«ns^  and  the  m?e- 
>  o(f  bU  life  to  ^A  ot  tU&  pre^ut  generations, 
Hus  bio^Tuipby  rm^b  like  a  romiuL'.'^.  With  Intro 
duirtton  by  Robert  K  &]>eer, 

*^Tbc  itttfy  U  mte  of  the  mfvpt  drJimatSc  In  tbia  H»iinlH  of 

ISHi«»,Cl4»tJit  IlIuHtrMted.    7h!j  e«ftl*,  net 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  MISSIONS 

By  Rev.  D.  L«  LLONARO 

An  inspiring  story  of  the  acbie moments  nad  Iw- 
sona  of  iniiMiim  wurk  kjiicmj  tbo  famoii«  Curey  began 
hiH  {altors,  one  htiJidred  y^mrs  age*,  Kvery  ffature 
of  mission  luitivity  is  dwelt  u|>fin  and  fchii  ntudenti 
and  mission  worker  will  find  the  bot^k  bt^lpf  ul  and 
inatj^nctiTe. 

*^  The  pngEB  glow  with  tho  dt*cfir>tl^«  ^f  tl*'^  advaoc^ng 
Uiu^lc^mof  thi<  lvi:i>nd/*— Z^fi'j  Jfr-rtf/flj,  JkiftUui, 

lamo.  Cloth,  43*1  Pti:c<?H^    3|lt.:;o 

FORWARD  MOVEMENTS 
OF  THE  LAST  HALF  CENTURY 

Ry  AftrHlR  T.  PICRSON,  D.D* 

Htstorioal  records  of  noteworthy  etbic*ai^  Pelig- 
ioai9»  and  reform  movements,  ineliidin(t  miaaion 
movements,  during  the  piiat  fifty  years^  are  in  gen 
iously  preiiented  in  s«t"b  a  way  oe  to  clearly  set 
forth  the  Imsia  principles  and  incentives  for  new 
and  enduring  Christian  eiTort. 

**  No  ffi!iuit)c'4!<  In  mnrre  f»»cinntin^  la  the  student  of  locliit 
ind  rvligiotii  llttt.''*^New  Yarh  Tln^ett^ 

Clollii  439  Pa^ea.    Sl^SO 

MEMOIRS  OF  DAVID  RRAINERD 

By  JAMLS  K.  SHERWQOOt  D.O. 

The  life  atory  of  David  Bminerd,  ''The  Mission- 
ary 8aint  of  New  England."  Thotwamis  of  Cbrb- 
tians  in  America  and  Eurojie,  indndfng  Martyn 
and  Carwy,  have  rec^eive^i  their  first  incentives  Ut 
mission  work  from  tbe  life  of  th;a  gx^eat  man  who 
labored  ceajseloasly  among  the  North  American 

**  N(J  bt-ttcT  mfmimt  nf  CbHsHon  psprrfcncf  hoaeirer  lic*t'ii 


HOLDING  THE  ROPES 


Mi^^ionary  Methods  ^ar  Worf^er^  at  H^mm 

By  BCLU  M.  BRAIN 

A  vtAnmt  of  prme^i^tii  plant  and  iuggjentions  for  atirnulating  individual  intereet  red  direoting  tb© 
••fforta  of  ndiEioiuiry  »qieieties  toward  the  most  elTe^rtive  work. 

*"  *  Holding  th*?  Hopes  *  ii  jiii^t  what  the  clever  title  impllc*.  ii  monual  of  chatch  i^nvctlpc'  In  wrTking  for  mi«HiiirTP     It 
U  BiaHitiiine*  gUJUioLailnif^  eimclse.  Bnd  up  to  tinUi.     I  tin  nnt  kntjw  of  iinfthkig  In  prim  npjiroaiilLlng  It  in  lielpfnliH-'H  m 
workers  for  the  DiisQionnry  ouise/'-  11%   Xr,  A^mcr^ti^nf  CtiiUmiari  Xew  York  City  Ciirldilui 

lamo,  Clufli.  t35  Pagf"*!.    SI. 00.  Net;  by  Iflttllt  91 .09 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT 


The  movement  to  endow  churches — 
a  movement  to  which  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  before — is  one  that  seems 
to  find  increasing  favor  in  many  qaar- 
ters.  The  entire  subject  was  investi- 
gated last  year  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Service,  whose  report  is 
summarized  in  ^^ Social  Progress"  for 
1905.  This  report  states  that  endow- 
ments to  the  amount  of  about  94,600,- 
000  exist,  representing  '^  more  than  fifty 
churches"  investigated  by  the  "Insti- 
tute." The  investigation  presumably 
was  not  complete.  Inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  period  of  time  in  each  case  the 
endowment  had  been  held,  whether  it 
was  restricted  as  to  its  use,  and  what  its 
effects  had  been  on  the  benevolences  and 
general  spiriti^  life  of  the  churches. 
From  the  answers  received  the  follow- 
ing generalizations  were  reached: 

''I.  A  majority  of  the  churches  reporting 
endowments  are  seeking  to  increase  these  en- 
dowments, thus  expressing  their  judgment 
that  on  the  whole  they  are  desirable.  2.  A 
complete  endowment  has  a  paralyzing  effect 
on  the  chorch  possessing  it.  8.  Whether  a 
partial  endowment  is  desirable  or  otherwise 
depends  on  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  funds 
and  the  location  and  strength  of  the  church.** 

The  golden  mean,  according  to  this 
leport,  is  an  endowment  large  enough 
and  so  properly  restricted  as  to  assure 


the  perpetuity  and  usefuless  of  the  in- 
stitution, without  relieving  the  living 
donors  and  contributors  in  the  member- 
ship from  any  part  of  their  full  respon- 
sibility. It  is  suggestive  that  the  inves- 
tigation should  discover  that  in  some 
instances  an  endowment  operated  to 
"paralyze"  the  energies  of  the  church. 

DiTBiKO  the  reign  of  the  dog-star 
many  preachers  on  vacation  are  supply- 
ing churches  away  from  home.  This  is 
the  usual  opportunity  to  air  favorite 
views  and  flowing  rhetorical  periods. 
But  it  is  a  process  not  to  be  overdone. 
For  one  thing,  most  of  the  favorite  ser- 
mons are  eloquent  and  long — especially 
long.  Dog-star  weather  and  long  ser- 
mons make  a  serious  combination. 
True,  some  one  has  af&rmed  that  there 
is  no  gage  for  sermons — "they  should 
be  as  long  as  a  string  and  as  short  as  a 
piece  of  chalk."  But  the  minister  is  in 
a  sense  a  guest.  Tho  he  must  be  treated 
politely,  should  he  not  have  considera- 
tion in  turn  for  a  perspiring  congrega- 
tion on  a  hot  summer's  night?  Why 
should  not  the  vacation  "  supply  "  take 
along  with  him  in  his  "  grip  "  or  in  his 
head  a  half-dozen  cool  sermons  calcu- 
lated to  come  well  within  the  half -hour 
length?    "Lessons  from  the  Iceberg," 
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"Cool  Retreats  by  the  Sea,''  "  Snows  of 
Lebanon,"  "  Mountain-top  Inspiration," 
and  other  such  topics  would  seem  to  fit 
dog-days.  Fer  contra  we  have  all  heard 
the  city  divine  in  the  village  church 
swelter  through  an  hour  with  "  Science 
and  Eeligion,"  "The  Rational  Grounds 
of  the  Trinity,"  "The  Atonement  and 
Modem  Thought,"  and  cognate  exposi- 
tions, full  of  sound  doctrine, — and  other 
things  that  were  "sound."  There  is  a 
current  bit  of  waggery  about  "trying  it 
on  the  dog."  But  we  should  never  "  try 
it  on  the  dog "  in  dog-days.  Let  the 
preacher  keep  his  heavy  sermons  for 
home  consumption  and  cheer  up  his 
occasional  dog-day  congregation  with 
something  "light,  sweet,  and  twenty 
minutes  long."     

The  death  of  John  Hay  has  evoked 
a  sincerity  of  mourning  which,  as  ap- 
plied to  a  statesman,  has  rarely  been 
exceeded  in  our  generation.  This  sor- 
row has  been  singularly  universal,  party 
affiliations  at  home  showing  no  reserva- 
tions either  expressed  or  veiled,  and  the 
testimonials  from  abroad  echoing,  if  not 
appreciably  emphasizing,  those  which 
have  been  bestowed  by  his  own  country- 
men. It  is  extremely  satisfactory  that, 
in  this  recognition  of  services  to  the 
state  and  to  the  world  beyond  our  bor- 
ders, tributes  have  been  offered  to  a 
form  of  diplomacy  whidi  is  not  another 
name  for  duplicity,  but  a  name  for  firm- 
ness and  candor  in  upholding  truth  and 
justice,  or  what  he  himself  calls  the 
Golden  Rule  among  nations.  In  the 
broadest  sense,  and  in  a  sense  in  which 
he  gave  new  potency  and  meaning  to 
the  term,  John  Hay  was  a  Christian 
statesman.  By  force  of  arms,  Dewey, 
Sampson,  and  Schley  started  this  coun- 
try on  the  high  road  to  its  manifest 
destiny  as  a  world  power,  but  it  re- 
mained for  Hay  to  complete  that  great 
work  in  what  was  the  more  difficult 

'd  of  diplomacy  and  therein  not  only 


to  widen  immensely  our  prestige,  but 
in  doinjgjM)  successfully  to  "advance  the 
standard  of  humanity  some  furlongs 
into  spa,ce."  And  by  what  simple  meth- 
ods, with  what  transparent  candor,  in- 
exhaustible patience,  unflinching  cour- 
age, did  he  accomplish  his  tasks.  There 
was  something  in  his  fearlessness,  his 
irresistible  directness  that  recalls  Frank- 
lin before  the  British  Parliament,  when, 
under  cross-examination  by  that  august 
body.  The  armor  of  John  Hay  was 
"his  honest  thought,  and  simple  truth 
his  utmost  skill."  It  is  small  wonder 
that  many  people  have  found  in  that 
little  poem,  "The  Stirrup  Cup,"  some- 
thing that  fits  closely  to  the  man's  own 
character — ^his  serene  humility,  his  do- 
mestic devotion,  his  prescience  of  his 
own  mortality: 

**  My  short  and  happy  day  is  done. 
The  long  and  dreaiy  night  comes  on, 
And  at  my  door  the  pale  horse  stands 
To  carry  me  to  unknown  lands. 

''His  whinny  shrill,  his  pawing  hoof, 
Sounds  dreadful  as  »  gathering  storm; 
And  I  must  leave  this  sheltering  roof 
And  joys  of  life  so  soft  and  warm. 

"Tender  and  warm  the  joys  of  life- 
Good  friends,  the  faithful  and  the  true ; 
My  rosy  children  and  my  wife. 
So  sweet  to  kiss,  so  fair  to  view— 

**  So  sweet  to  kiss,  so  fair  to  view : 
The  night  comes  down,  the  lights  bum  blue ; 
And  at  my  door  the  pale  horse  stands 
To  bear  me  forth  to  unknown  lands." 

Last  May  the  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  unanimously  re- 
solved to  ask  Parliament  to  sanction  a 
relaxation  of  the  terms  of  subscription 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  more  progressive  min- 
isters have  felt  the  theological  collar  to 
be  rather  tight,  and  that  the  tightness 
has  caused  some  disinclination  to  the 
ministry  among  bright  young  men •  But 
there  has  long  been  great  repugnance  to 
any  act  of  the  Kirk  that  would  recog- 
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nize  its  dependence^  as  the  state  churohy 
on  the  will  of  Parliament.  For  that 
reason  such  heresy  proceedings  as  these 
in  which  the  late  W.  Robertson  Smith 
and  A.  B.  Bruce  were  involved  in  the 
Free  Church  have  not  been  allowed  to 
vex  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  lest  somehow 
an  appeal  might  be  taken  to  Westmin- 
ster. But  the  present  juncture,  when 
the  United  Free  Church  is  looking  to 
Parliament  to  save  it  from  legal  spolia- 
tion, seemed  a  happy  opportunity  for 
the  Kirk  to  go  along  with  it  and  secure 
the  desired  favor  quietly  and  quickly. 
Accordingly  the  bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  the  turmoil 
created  by  the  decision  of  the  Lords 
carries  a  clause  providing  that  hereafter 
the  terms  of  subscription  to  the  Confes- 
sion shall  be  such  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  General  Assembly  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries. 
This  apparently  adroit  move  of  the 
Kirk  leaders  has  roused  strong  protests ; 
some  objecting  to  it  as  endangering  the 
whole  bill  by  the  introduction  of  alien 
and  contentious  matter;  others  saying 
that  it  would,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
histoiy  of  Scotland,  subject  professors 
of  theology  in  the  national  imiversities 
to  dogmatic  tests  imposed  by  the  presby- 
tery. The  powerful  influence  of  the 
Church  of  England  seems  to  be  support- 
ing the  Kirk  in  this  affair,  and,  together 
with  the  pressure  for  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  the  main  business,  is  likely  to 
carry  the  bill  through  with  this  clever 
rider,  the  aim  and  effect  of  which  are  to 
give  the  state  church  a  large  independ- 
ence of  the  state.  At  present,  the  Uni- 
ted Free  Church  is  doing  its  best  to  se- 
cure some  amendments  to  the  bill,  and 
the  "Wee  Kirk,'*  apparently  deeming 
actual  possession  a  good  card  to  hold, 
is  actively  continuing  its  campaign  of 
eviction  under  the  law  as  it  now  is. 
Nearly  a  hundred  cases  of  this  have  al- 
ready been  put  through,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifteed  ministers  have  received  no- 


tices to  quit  their  manses.  The  iniq- 
uity of  this  campaign  appears  in  the 
specimen  fact  that  four  United  Free 
congregations,  each  with  a  membership 
of  a  thousand,  have  been  dispossessed 
by  "  Wee  Free  "  congregations  averag- 
ing two  hundred  and  twenty.  The 
fierce  orthodoxy  of  the  latter  considers 
that  it  is  doing  God  service  in  rootiag 
out  heretics.  The  moral  of  the  whole 
sad  exhibition  of  the  wrath  of  man 
cloaked  as  zeal  for  God  is,  as  viewed  by 
impartial  observers,  that  if  the  United 
Free  Church  in  its  time  of  power  had 
shown  real  forbearance  toward  the  feeble 
minority  of  the  discontented,  the  fire 
would  have  been  quenched  before  it 
could  gain  headway. 


One  week  after  the  date  of  the  In- 
ternational Sunday-school  convention 
at  Toronto  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  met  at 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey.  The  fact 
that  these  meetings  came  so  close  to- 
gether makes  it  not  only  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  calling  attention  to  the 
purpose  of  each  organization,  but  offers 
an  illustration  of  the  relative  value  and 
identity  of  purpose  of  each  organization. 
In  education  the  first  thing  that  the 
parent  and  teacher  should  have  in  mind 
is  that  all  efforts  to  instruct,  to  inspire, 
and  to  fit  the  child  for  life  should  have 
a  religious  basis.  That  idea  rightly 
conceived  should  be  the  primal  factor 
in  education.  Thus  the  training  and 
teaching  in  the  home  and  the  church — 
since  the  public  schools  do  not  and  can 
not  give  direct  religious  instruction — 
is  of  prime  importance  and  must  hold 
the  first  place  in  the  education  of  the 
child.  But  what  is  it  that  is  of  prime 
importance?  It  is  not  what  is  taught 
in  the  Sunday-schools  or  the  public 
schools,  altho  that  is  important,  nor  is 
it  the  method  of  teaching  which  is  also 
important,  but  it  is  rather  the  control- 
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ling  motive  behind  those  things;  it  is 
the  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  toward 
everything  the  teacher  does ;  in  brief,  it 
is  the  religious  idea,  the  idea  of  God 
that  must  actuate  and  pervade  all  our 
endeavors  on  behalf  of  the  child.  In 
the  proportion  that  both  institutions 
subserve  this  higher  end,  just  in  that 
proportion  will  their  work  be  useful  and 
permanent. 

The  seeking  to  differentiate  the  pur- 
poses of  these  institutions  is  one  of  the 
fallacies  of  the  time.  Both  serve,  or 
should  serve,  to  develop  and  equip  the 
child  for  right  living.  It  is  true  that 
in  order  to  do  that  different  methods 
may  have  to  be  pursued,  and  different 
agencies  employed,  but  the  common 
purpose  should  be  to  help  the  individ- 
ual to  actualize  his  best  self  through 
his  own  efforts.  To  say,  as  one  of  our 
contemporaries  did  recently,  "  that  intel- 
lectual knowledge  is  the  goal  of  secular 
education;  character  is  a  by-product. 
Character  is  the  goal  of  Sunday-school 
instruction ;  intellectual  knowledge  is  a 
by-product ''  is  to  confuse  ideas.  Bead- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  are  only 
secular  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not 
taught  on  Sunday.  They  are  necessary 
to  the  fulfilling  of  one's  highest  useful- 
ness in  life,  and  when  viewed  in  that 
light  they  are  real  helps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  and  the  acquisition 
of  these  and  other  branches  of  learning 
is  just  as  spiritual  as  the  memorizing 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians. 
The  fact  that  the  one  is  not  labeled  re- 
ligion or  done  on  a  particular  day  does 
not  make  it  any  less  religious.  It  is 
the  attitude  that  is  held  to  the  thing 
done  that  gives  it  a  religious  value,  and 
not  when  and  where  it  is  done.  If  a 
public-school  teacher  regards  himself  as 
a  spiritual  being  and  living  in  a  spiri- 
tual kingdom,  then  his  instruction  and 
example  at  once  have  a  religious  signifi- 


cance, and  the  extent  of  his  influence 
for  good  on  the  lives  of  those  whom  he 
teaches  will  be  in  a  ratio  to  his  own 
standard  and  ideals  of  living.  The 
common  purpose  of  those  who  teach  and 
do  administrative  work  in  the  Sunday- 
school  or  the  public  school  should  be  to 
register  in  daily  life  the  will  of  God 
and  to  seek  to  bring  about  His  kingdom 
in  all  human  affairs.  The  common  pur- 
pose of  both  institutions  should  be  to 
develop  Christian  character. 

The  euphemistic  cheerfulness  with 
which  the  French  press,  for  the  most 
part,  speaks  of  the  recent  disestablish- 
ment of  religious  bodies  in  France  as 
merely  a  separation  of  church  and  state 
can  not  conceal  the  fact  that  what  the 
clerical  party  asserts  to  be  a  veritable 
act  of  spoliation  has  been  perpetrated 
by  the  passing  of  Premier  Rouvier's 
bill.  The  present  difficulties  of  the 
Church  of  France  really  began  with  the 
Revolution.  Before  that  event  ecclesi- 
astical property  formed  one-third  of 
the  country's  total  wealth.  After  the 
"Reign  of  Terror'*  all  church  property 
was  confiscated,  and  attempts  made  to 
secularize  the  cathedrals.  Napoleon  I. , 
by  his  Concordat  of  1801,  agreed  with 
the  churches  to  pay  them  a  certain  annual 
income,  on  condition  that  they  should 
surrender  all  claims  to  church  properties. 
This  budget  has  been  issued  annually  up 
to  the  present  year  and  ministers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
congregations  have  all  received  their 
quota  from  this  fund,  which  is  practi- 
cally a  debt  due  the  religious  organiza- 
tion by  definite  compact  in  return  for 
their  surrender  of  property.  The  pres- 
ent bill  which  has  passed  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  seems  to  have  been  framed 
with  peculiar  and  arbitrary  severity  to 
harass  and  cripple  the  work  of  religion 
in  France.  The  religious  budget  is  sup- 
pressed, and  future  bishops,  clergy,  and 
ministers  of  every  sort  and  condition 
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will  be  thrown  for  their  livelihood  upon 
the  alms  and  contributions  of  the  peo- 
ple. Many  of  them  will  be  condemned 
to  comparative  penury,  all  to  depend- 
ence. There  are  some  poor  districts  in 
France  where  the  peasantry  with  their 
poor  rates  and  taxes  can  not  possibly 
without  outside  aid  support  their  cur^. 

Most  vexatious  and  apparently  cruel 
is  the  provision  of  M.  Rouvier's  bill 
that  a  religious  body  or  corporation  can 
not  be  legatee  of  houses  or  lands  for  the 
clergy.  The  church  can  only  inherit 
funds  to  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  logical  outcome  of  the 
principle  that  such  a  thing  as  church 
property  is  to  be  non-existent  in  France, 
but  it  will  involve  much  hardship  in 
places  where  a  rich  man  among  many 
poorer  ones  would  be  hindered  from 
taking  the  burden,  and  meeting  the 
need  which  no  one  else  is  capable 
of  obviating.  The  religious  budget 
amounted  to  50,000,000  francs.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  religious  bodies  in 
France  can  at  once  adjust  their  methods 
so  as  to  meet  this  deficit  or  make  provi- 
sion to  supply  it.  France,  however,  is 
a  great  economic  coimtry,  and  a  genius 
for  finance  pervades  every  grade  of  soci- 
ety. It  is  very  certain  that  the  genuine 
character  of  French  religion  is  soon  to 
suffer  a  particularly  severe  test.  Doubt- 
less if  the  religion  is  there  French  thrift, 
French  economic  methods,  French  en- 
thusiasm will  do  the  rest.  The  support- 
ers of  the  church  in  France,  however, 
have  plausible  reason  for  affirming  that 
government  pledges  have  been  broken 
and  an  act  of  injustice  done  which  they 
believe  will  threaten  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  the  domestic  peace  and  re- 
ligious stability  of  the  French  nation. 
Friends  of  religion  and  of  the  French 
churches  have,  however,  the  encourag- 
ing example  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
mind them  that  religious  bodies  may 


flourish,  multiply,  and  prove  a  power 
for  good,  altho  they  are  utterly  inde- 
pendent of  state  dij^ection  and  utterly 
destitute  of  state  subventions. 


The  press  of  to-day,  especially  in 
civilized  countries,  has  become  a  vitali- 
zing and  essential  part  of  the  life  of  our 
times.  That  it  has  value  even  in  the 
humblest  and  poorest  of  homes  may  be 
observed  when  by  pressure  of  circum- 
stances the  household  is  obliged  to  re- 
trench. Then  the  newspaper  is  often 
the  last  thing  to  be  cut  off.  This  de- 
pendence on  the  daily  paper,  which  is 
bom  of  a  certain  curiosity,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  latest  happenings  in  the 
world  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as 
its  advantages.  The  space  of  the  daily 
is  very  largely  given  over  to  recording 
the  things  done  by  individuals,  assem- 
blies, and  nations,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  have  only  a  temporary  value,  and 
one  has  only  to  reflect  a  short  time  to 
note  the  influence  that  reading  of  tliis 
kind  must  have  on  the  average  mind. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  excessive  read- 
ing of  newspapers  makes  imfit  many 
minds  for  literature  of  a  more  substan- 
tial nature,  but  that  is  not  the  chiefest 
of  its  evils.  Is  it  not  true  that  news- 
paper reading  tends  to  exaggerate  in  the 
mind  the  things  of  present  value  and 
hinders  that  perspective  which  is  so 
vital  to  sane  thinking?  A  man  is  never 
living  at  his  best  until  he  can  bring 
within  his  horizon  some  mental  image 
of  the  future.  There  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  the  present  day  to  magnify 
out  of  all  proportion  our  individual  and 
national  possessions,  and  the  newspaper 
creates  and  fosters  that  tendency  more 
than  all  other  agencies  combined.  His- 
tory is  replete  with  instructive  exam- 
ples of  individuals  and  nations  who 
have  depended  wholly  on  material  forces 
and  come  to  grief.  Destruction  lies 
that  way.  The  corrective  for  this  ten- 
dency is  to  be  found  largely  in  taking  a 
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wider  view  of  the  varied  forces  that 
are  helping  to  shape  the  best  manhood 
of  the  race.  Why  will  not  those  who 
own  and  edit  newspapers  learn  to  look 
upon  every  human  interest  as  worthy 
of  attention;  the  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual,  as  well  as  the  material?  In 
the  interests  of  that  larger  life  that  lies 
outside  of  what  has  simply  a  passing 
value,  it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the 
press  to  publish  much  more  than  it  does 
concerning  those  higher  interests  which 
are  of  permanent  worth,  and  which  lie 
directly  within  the  realm  of  morality 
and  religion.  The  striking  neglect  by 
the  daily  press  of  the  United  States  of 
the  great  International  S.  S.  convention 
at  Toronto  illustrates  the  point  in  mind. 
That  convention  represented  an  enrol- 
ment of  over  fourteen  million  officers, 
teachers,  and  scholars  belonging  to  the 
Simday-schools  on  this  continent.  It 
represented  the  largest  religious  organi- 


zation in  the  world.  It  represented  the 
best  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
to  be  found  in  the  church.  The  distin- 
guished laymen  who  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates to  the  city  were  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  great  institution  whose  thou- 
sands of  delegates  they  were  welcoming. 
The  Hon.  W.  M.  Clark,  Lieutenant-Grov- 
emor  of  Ontario,  had  been  a  superin- 
tendent of  a  Sunday-school  for  ten  years. 
Mayor  Urquhart,  three  times  honored  by 
the  people  of  Toronto  to  fill  his  present 
high  office,  is  now  superintendent  of  a 
Baptist  Bible  School  in  the  city  over 
which  he  rules.  The  Hon.  J.  J.  Mao 
Laren,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
and  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
International  S.  S.  Association,  is  now 
a  Bible-class  teacher  in  a  Methodist 
church  in  Toronto.  Surely,  a  conven- 
tion of  this  magnitude  is  of  much  hu- 
man interest  and  deserves  wide  public- 
ity through  the  daily  press. 


JOHN  KNOX  AS  A  PREACHER 

By  President  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  Habtfgrd  Theologicai. 

Seminaby. 


The  work  of  John  Knox  is  one  of 
the  greatest  examples  of  the  influence  of 
preaching  in  the  history  of  Christian- 
ity. He  was  undoubtedly  the  leader  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  his 
work  was  more  influential  than  that  of 
any  other  man  in  molding  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  at  a  time  when  it  was  assu- 
ming a  definite  character.  He  did  not 
do  it  all  by  formal  publications  nor  by 
becoming  a  mere  politician.  He  did 
write,  and  his  works  are  published  in 
six  volumes ;  and  he  was  a  statesman, 
the  most  powerful  of  his  day ;  but  no 
one  understands  John  Knox  nor  the 
Reformation  movement  in  Scotland 
who  does  not  clearly  realize  that  all  his 
labors  were  concentrated  in  preaching, 
and  that  his  influence  upon  the  social 
and  political  life  of  his  country  was  pri- 


marily that  exercised  by  his  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit. 

The  few  hints  that  we  get  regarding 
his  manner  and  method  as  a  preacher 
prove  that  he  exercised  extraordinary 
power  over  his  audience.  He  tells  us 
that  he  did  not  write  his  sermons,  but 
meditated  upon  them  imtil  the  fire  was 
kindled  in  his  bones,  and  then  trusted 
to  the  moment  for  the  exact  language 
in  which  his  message  should  be  clothed. 
But  his  command  of  expression  was  so 
great,  his  utterance  so  vehement  and 
passionate,  his  illustrations  so  vivid  and 
convincing,  his  arguments  so  logical  and 
clear,  that  time  after  time  he  was  known 
to  compel  the  assent  of  hostile  audi- 
ences, to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
despairing  armies,  to  overwhelm  his 
enemies  with  dismay.      Simply   as  a 
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preaoher  he  must  be  named  with  the 
greatest,  like  Chiysostopi  and  Ambrose 
and  Savonarola  and  Luther.  Like  all 
these  men,  he  laid  hold  of  the  heart 
of  a  people  in  the  crisis  of  its  life. 
Fearlessly  he  rebuked  their  sins,  con- 
fronted their  rulers,  dared  their  con- 
sciences to  sin  against  God,  insisted 
upon  their  subjection  to  the  revealed 
will  of  the  Eternal.  Like  them  also  he 
knew  how  to  be  tender  and  persuasive 
and  loving  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
mystery  of  divine  love,  and  in  winning 
men's  souls  to  that  faith  which  has 
Christ  for  its  object  and  the  cross  for 
its  great  motive. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  one 
of  his  sermons  is  extant  in  full,  and 
the  story  of  this  one  is  so  interesting 
and  significant  that  it  must  be  told  here. 
In  July,  1665,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
married  Lord  Damley.  Darnley  was 
not  a  man  to  call  out  the  admiration  of 
such  an  one  as  Eoiox.  Weak  of  will, 
he  was  ready  to  temporize  between  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  country.  He 
behaved  as  if  he  were  large  enough  to 
be  either  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protes- 
tant, and  to  worship  now  with  the  one 
and  now  with  the  other  party.  On 
August  19  of  that  year  he  attended 
church  in  St.  Oiles  and  listened  to  a 
sermon  by  Elnox.  This  sermon,  found- 
ed upon  Isaiah  xxvi.  13-21,  dealt  with 
the  very  foundations  of  kingship  and 
with  the  significance  of  the  present  sit- 
uation in  Scotland.  With  utter  faith- 
fulness the  preacher  laid  down  the 
doctrine  that  kings  must  rule  in  subor- 
dination to,  and  as  representing,  God 
Himself.  No  one  had  a  more  exalted 
idea  of  the  monarchy  than  John  Knox. 
And  indeed  no  people,  even  in  the 
midst  of  crimes  committed  by  kings 
against  their  liberty  and  their  rights, 
ever  clung  to  kings  more  passionately 
than  did  the  Scottish  people.  Eiiox, 
in  the  presence  of  his  king,  said:  ''I 
would  that  suQh  as  are  placed  in  author- 


itie  should  consider  whether  they 
raygne  and  rule  by  God,  as  that  God 
ruleth  them ;  or  if  they  rule  without, 
besides,  and  against  God,  of  whom  our 
prophet  doth  here  complayne.^'  And 
again  he  exclaims,  in  a  passionate  note : 
''Oh,  if  kings  and  princes  shuld  con- 
sider what  accompt  shall  be  craved  of 
them,  as  well  of  their  ignoraunce  and 
misknowledge  of  God's  will  as  for  the 
neglecting  of  their  oflBcel"  Later  in 
the  sermon  he  quoted  a  verse  from  the 
prophet,  which  reads :  " '  And  I  wil  ap- 
point,' sayeth  the  Lorde, '  children  to 
be  their  princes,  and  babes  shal  rule 
over  them.  Children  are  extorcyoners 
of  my  people,  and  women  have  rule 
over  them.'"  These  words  sounded 
like  contempt  for  Damley  and  the 
Queen,  and  gave  such  offense  that  the 
King  lost  his  appetite  for  his  dinner 
and  refused  to  eat.  His  friends,  of 
course,  inflamed  his  anger,  with  the  re- 
sult that  an  immediate  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  was  made.  Knox  was 
summoned  the  same  day  to  appear  be- 
fore them  and  to  defend  himself  against 
the  accusation  of  offending  the  Sang. 
He  was  forbidden  to  preach  again  in 
Edinburgh  and  had  to  obey  the  iujunc- 
tion.  But  within  the  next  month  he 
wrote  out  his  sermon  and  published  it, 
that  men  might  know  the  exact  ground 
on  which  he  stood,  the  message  which 
he  delivered,  and  which  had  been  the 
reason  for  this  action.  In  a  remarka- 
ble preface  he  tells  us  that  he  had  writ- 
ten down  so  far  as  his  memory  served 
him,  but  he  adds :  "  More  vehemently 
than  in  the  action  I  spake  and  pro- 
nounced." He  tells  us  that  he  omitted 
from  the  discourse  as  published  "per- 
suasions and  exhortations  which  then 
were  made  for  alluring  suche  unto  the 
feare  of  God."  The  sermon  is  long, 
extending  over  forty  pages  in  Mr. 
Laing's  edition  of  his  works.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  time  in  which  it 
was  preached,  alike  in  its  use  of  Scrip- 
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tore,  in  its  frank  dealing  witti  public 
qaestdonSy  and  in  its  persistent  connec- 
tion of  these  with  the  fundamental 
faith  of  the  Protestant  church. 

But  this  brings  us  to  consider  what 
the  conditions  were  which  made  the 
preaching  of  John  Elnox  and  of  many 
other  faithful  men  in  those  days  just 
what  it  was.  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  remember  that  the  reformers 
found  the  whole  country  both  morally 
and  spiritually  in  a  condition  of  deep 
degradation.  The  clergy  were  ignorant 
and  immoral^  and  the  people,  knowing 
just  enough  to  hunger  for  something 
better,  lived  in  spiritual  darkness. 
Christianity  there,  as  elsewhere,  had 
practically  become  a  new  kind  of  fet- 
ichism.  For  this  state  of  things  Chris- 
tianity knows  only  one  remedy,  and 
that  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 
repentance  and  faith  toward  Jesus 
Christ.  The  faith  is  directed  toward 
Him  as  the  only  and  the  effective  Sa- 
vior of  the  individual  soul.  ,  The  re- 
pentance implies  a  thorough  and  earnest 
turning  from  every  form  of  known  sin 
and  the  pursuit  at  any  cost  of  the  se- 
vere but  glorious  and  emancipating 
righteousness  of  Ood.  This  was  the 
task  undertaken  by  the  reformers. 
When  George  Wishart,  the  brilliant 
youth  who  was  slain  for  his  faithful- 
ness in  preaching  these  very  truths, 
passed  on  the  torch  to  John  Knox  and 
many  others,  it  made  them,  first  and 
last,  heralds  of  the  Oospel. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Scotland  was  at  this  time  po- 
litically unformed.  There  was  no  real 
constitutional  law,  no  consistent  meth- 
od of  government.  Each  monarch  in 
turn  had  reigned  in  the  face  of  more 
or  less  hostile  nobles  only  so  long  as  he 
could  maintain  his  authority  over  them 
by  force.  Representative  assemblies 
did  meet,  but  their  legislative  action 
was  crude  and  its  execution  uncertain. 
Only  the  outline  of  a  judicial  system 


had  been  established,  and  the  faintest 
beginnings  of  parliamentary  procedure. 
The  country  was  really  governed  under 
the  king  by  means  of  a  shifting  oligarchy 
of  nobles.  These  lords  of  large  estates 
held  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a  sub- 
servient peasantry  under  their  grasp. 
The  middle  class  was  only  beginning 
to  ^arise  with  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  of  towns,  and  had  barely  begun  to 
feel  its  power.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  remember  that  the  state  and  the 
church  were  inextricably  bound  to- 
gether. The  clergy  not  only  owned  the 
richest  estates,  but  were  oftentimes 
more  powerful  than  the  most  powerful 
nobles,  and  controlled  the  government 
of  the  country  in  a  large  measure. 
The  nobles  were  no  worse  than  many 
of  the  clergy,  but  they  were  wild,  self- 
seeking,  determined  men,  each  fighting 
for  the  glory  of  his  own  house  and  de- 
termined to  stand  as  near  to  the  throne 
as  possible. 

In  the  third  place,  the  movements  of 
political  and  religious  history  in  Europe 
gave  Scotland  at  this  period  a  promi- 
nence far  beyond  the  natural  value  of 
the  country  either  in  wealth,  culture, 
or  military  power.  The  Reformation 
movement,  which  had  wrested  part  of 
Oermany  from  the  grasp  of  the  Roman 
Church,  was  opposed  by  overwhehning 
authority  and  power  in  all  other  states 
except  England,  and  even  England  still 
trembled  in  the  balance.  It  was  not 
yet  decided  finally,  under  Henry  VIH. 
or  even  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  whether 
it  would  be  out-and-out  a  Protestant 
country  or  be  brought  back  to  the  Ro- 
man ^egiance.  The  Roman  Church 
used  the  might  of  Spain  and  of  France 
for  the  purpose  of  overwhelming  Eng- 
land. But  the  seas  which  separated  her 
from  the  mainland  were  her  greatest 
defense ;  and  it  became  clear  to  Euro- 
pean statesmen  that  the  only  hope  of 
conquering  England  was  by  obtaining  a 
firm  foothold  in  Scotland.      If  Soot- 
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land,  therefore,  could  be  kept  loyal  to 
the  Boman  Church,  and  if  strong  armies 
from  France  could  be  landed  there, 
England  might  yet  be  punished  for  her 
rebellion  and  brought  back  to  the  sacred 
fold. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  any  one 
may  see  at  a  glance  that  any  attempt  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  any  denial  of  the  authority 
of  the  Boman  bishop  in  Scotland,  in- 
Yolved  him  who  attempted  it  in  a  posi- 
tion of  enmity,  not  only  toward  the 
predominant  power  in  his  own  country, 
but  also  toward  the  still  mightier  mon- 
archies of  France  and  Spain.  These 
are  the  facts  which  make  the  history  of 
John  Knox  what  it  was  and  gave  its 
character  to  his  preaching.  It  must  be 
clear  that  he  could  not  touch  the  Gos- 
pel without  touching  the  state.  The 
very  success  with  which  he  persuaded 
men  to  repent  and  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  new  way  which  the  Bef- 
ormation  had  revealed  to  men,  meant 
hostility  on  the  part  of  himself  and  of 
all  whom  he  persuaded  to  all  those  in- 
stitutions of  the  land  which  at  the  time 
meant  its  government.  For  one  thing, 
the  machinery  of  government  was  em- 
ployed at  once  by  the  Boman  ecclesias- 
tics for  the  purpose  of  arresting  and 
slaying  these  preachers.  Those  who 
from  any  cause  escaped  from  this  fate 
and  carried  on  their  work  were  com- 
pelled to  denounce  the  government 
which  thus  sought  to  destroy  the  king- 
dom of  Ood  as  they  saw  it  and 
declared  it;  and  in  so  far  as  they  suc- 
ceeded in  modifying  the  Bomanism  of 
the  Scottish  government,  they  defeated 
the  plans  of  the  Pope  and  the  conti- 
nental kings  who  served  his  will.  ' 
Nowhere  in  history  can  one  see  more 
clearly  illustrated  the  inner  relation  of 
the  free  spirit  which  Christianity  con- 
fers, to  the  whole  social  and  political 
life  of  a  people. 

Bat  just  because  John  Knox  was  thus 


compelled  in  so  many  of  his  sermons  to 
deal  with  the  immediate  political  sit- 
uation in  Scotland,  and  to  stem  any 
movement  toward  a  national  alliance 
with  France,  it  is  necessary  in  any  es- 
timate of  his  real  purpose  and  spirit  to 
emphasize  even  vehemently  his  funda- 
mental aim  as  a  preacher  of  salvation 
through  the  cross  of  Christ.  We  may 
illustrate  this  purpose  most  effectively 
by  recalling  the  varied  scenes  in  which 
he  carried  on  his  work.  He  first  began 
to  preach,  much  against  his  will,  after 
the  foul  but  beneficent  murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Beaton  of  St.  Andrews.  Shut 
up  within  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  for 
safety  with  a  large  company  of  those 
who  were  eager  to  overturn  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day — and  a  motley 
crowd  of  saints  and  sinners  they  were 
-^Knox  found  himself  suddenly  and 
in  public  called  by  another  minister  to 
preach.  Hitherto  he  had  resisted  any 
such  suggestion,  but  when,  before  such 
an  assembly  and  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  the  charge  was  laid  upon  him 
in  the  name  of  God  and  for  the  good  of 
men,  he  could  no  longer  resist.  His 
first  sermon  proved  his  quality.  It 
went,  as  his  hearers  said,  to  the  root  of 
things,  and  exposed  in  what  was  to 
them  the  most  convincing  manner  the 
false  claims  and  the  evil  influences  of  the 
Boman  Church  in  Scotland  at  that  time. 
After  his  capture  and  his  nineteen 
months  of  miserable  life  in  the  French 
galleys,  he  took  refuge  in  England. 
There  he  was  at  once  appointed  to 
preach,  at  first  in  London,  and  then  at 
Berwick,  on  the  borders  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Thereafter  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  six  royal  preachers, 
and,  moreover,  had  a  commission  to 
carry  on  his  work  all  over  the  country. 
Wherever  he  went  he  did  the  work  of 
an  evangelist,  seeking  to  win  men  to 
Christ.  When  he  went  afterward  to 
the  Continent  and  became  the  minister 
of  two  churches  composed  mainly  of 
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English  refugees  at  Frankfort  and  Ge- 
neva,  he  did  the  work  both  of  an  evan- 
gelist and  a  pastor  for  several  years. 
Altho  his  heart  yearned  continually  for 
his  native  land,  he  faithfully  served 
these  people  in  the  ministry.  At  least 
three  times  a  week  he  had  to  preach, 
and  that  before  some  of  the  ablest  in- 
tellects of  the  day  and  of  men  who  had 
given  up  all  for  the  cause  of  religion. 
That  he  won  their  hearts  as  he  did  is 
a  proof  that  he  was  no  mere  political 
ranter  or  revolutionisty  but  that  his 
mind  was  set  upon  the  main  task  of  the 
Christian  ministry  steadily  and  success- 
fully. He  had  a  brief  experience  of 
preaching  at  Dieppe  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  here  so  successful  was  he 
that  he  gathered  a  church  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  members  in  a  few  months  and 
made  that  city,  as  it  has  been  said,  the 
"La  Rochelle  of  the  North."  These 
people  were  not  gathered  together  and 
built  into  a  church  by  any  effort  of  his 
either  to  overturn  the  monarchy  of 
France  or  to  deal  with  the  politics  of 
Scotland.  They  were  convinced  of  the 
Gospel  by  a  most  powerful  and  success- 
ful evangelist. 

If  these  were  not  proofs  enough  of 
the  fact  that  John  Knox,  like  most  of 
the  great  reformers,  exercised  his  influ- 
ence by  being  an  evangelist,  one  might 
prove  it  by  appealing  to  the  manner  in 
which,  at  a  later  day,  he  dealt  with  the 
political  situation  in  Scotland.  From 
first  to  last,  in  all  his  interviews  with 
individuals,  in  his  addresses  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  church  or  to  con- 
gregations of  nobles,  he  is  concerned 
primarily  with  religion.  He  had  no 
other  motive  for  mingling  with  these 
people  as  he  did,  and  never  do  we  feel 
that  he  allows  any  confusion  of  mind 
on  this  point.  He  seeks  no  political 
office  for  himself,  accepts  no  rich  bene- 
fice, lives  always  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner, detaches  himself  from  every  official 
responsibility  in  the  state;  but  he  con- 


tinually deals  with  the  political  situa- 
tion in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  faith  of 
the  Scottish  people.  He  rebukes  the 
sins  and  general  defections  of  those 
who  are  on  his  own  side  as  faithfully 
and  frankly  as  he  denounces  the  enmity 
to  the  Gospel  of  the  avowed  supporters 
of  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  religion 
which  is  his  central  passion,  and  by  re- 
ligion he  understands  coming  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  the  task  of 
drawing  any  lesson  for  the  preachers 
of  to-day  from  this  picture  of  John 
Knox,  one  must  clearly  recognize  the 
difference  of  the  conditions.  No  one  in 
America  can  be  at  present  visited  with 
political  or  civil  disabilities  on  account 
of  his  religious  faith.  Every  man  is 
free  to  proclaim  what  truth  has  grasped 
his  own  soul  and  to  describe  the  vision 
of  God  which  inspires  his  own  hope. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  all 
manner  of  preachers  drawn,  and  that 
inevitably,  into  a  discussion  of  the  pol- 
itics of  the  hour  and  of  the  vast  so- 
cial problems  which  confront  us.  We, 
too,  have  unrighteousness  in  the  land. 
We,  toO|  have  enemies  of  the  truth 
around  us.  We,  too,  are  tempted  to 
deal  with  these  in  superficial  ways. 
There  are  many  who  imagine  that  the 
commercial  and  social  evils  which  in- 
fest our  state  can  be  corrected  only  by 
direct  attack,  not  realizing  that  tiiese 
evils  arise  from  the  ancient  fountain  of 
all  evil,  the  selfish  heart  of  the  individ- 
ual man.  We  need  some  clarion  call 
that  shall  arouse  in  the  social  and  moral 
reformers  of  to-day  that  which  some, 
at  least,  do  not  seem  to  feel — that  re- 
ligion still  underlies  the  whole  problem 
of  political  and  social  conduct,  just  be- 
cause the  human  personality  does.  This 
human  personality,  where  separate  from 
God,  must  live  for  itself,  making  its 
own  impulses  its  law,  its  own  desires 
its  end.  This  personality  can  only  be 
compelled  to  yield  the  peaceable  fruits 
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of  righteousness  by  being  broaght  to 
live  in  an  inner  relation  of  faith  and 
submission  toward  God.  And  we 
know,  surely,  or  we  ought  to  know 
more  clearly  than  those  to  whom  John 
Knox  or  Calvin  or  Luther  preaohed^  for 
the  evidence  of  experience  is  wider  and 
longer  now,  that  the  only  way  in  which 
effectively  to  bring  the  human  person- 


ality thus  to  God  is  to  make  known 
that  Person  in  whom  God  has  come  to 
man,  and  that  cross  on  which  He 
solved  the  problem — the  awful  and  in- 
finite problem — alike  for  God  and  for 
man.  Even  to-day  evangelism  is  the 
only  true  regenerator  of  the  human 
heart,  the  only  real  cleanser  of  the  life 
of  a  nation. 


MORAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
By  Prop.  Bobden  P.  Bownb,  LL.D.,  Boston  University 


The  secularization  of  the  public 
schools,  by  which  is  meant  the  exclu- 
sion of  technical  religious  instruction, 
is  no  longer  a  question.  Echoes  indeed 
of  old  debates  may  still  be  heard,  but 
the  matter  is  settled.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  better  understood.  Experience 
has  shown  the  groundlessness  of  many 
academic  fears  which  have  troubled  the 
debate,  and  sectarian  heat  and  anti- 
religious  clamor  have  largely  disap- 
peared. The  discussion,  too,  is  less 
distinctly  clerical  than  it  was,  as  the 
laity  have  become  less  sensitive  to  ec- 
clesiastical intimidations  and  more  bent 
on  deciding  some  things  for  themselves. 
Fulminations,  from  whatever  quarter, 
are  increasingly  ineffective. 

All  abstract  formulas,  when  concrete- 
ly applied,  have  to  be  estimated  with 
reference  to  the  purpose  and  practise  of 
those  who  made  them  and  by  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people  in  connection  with 
them.  The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence is  a  very  sweeping  document 
when  verbally  interpreted,  but  consid- 
erable discussion  went  on  from  1861  to 
1865  to  show  that  it  must  not  be  too  lit- 
erally taken.  Some  doctrinaire  deba- 
ters, in  their  iguorance  of  this  fact,  have 
interpreted  the  secular  character  of  our 
Grovernment  by  the  dictionary  rather 
than  by  history,  and  have  reached  some 
wild  conclusions  in  consequence.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  this  secularity  means 


hostility  to  religion  and  forbids  all  rec- 
ognition of  religion  in  any  way.  Oaths 
of  all  kinds,  chaplaincies  in  the  army 
and  navy  and  State  institutions,  and 
even  the  recognition  of  Sunday  have 
beea  called  unconstitutional.  This, 
when  seriously  meant,  is  hysteria  and 
ignorance  in  equal  proportion.  His- 
tory, not  the  dictionary,  must  exegete 
this  doctrine.  When  thus  exegeted, 
the  secularity  of  our  Government,  as 
shown  by  the  intentions  of  its  founders, 
the  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  con- 
tinuous decisions  of  the  courts,  means 
simply  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  The  state,  as  such,  knows  no 
Jews  or  Catholics  or  Protestants,  but 
only  citizens.  For  we,  the  people, 
have  judged  it  wise  to  limit  our  govern- 
mental action  to  secular  matteirs,  leav- 
ing religion  to  individual  and  voluntary 
effort. 

From  the  secular  state  the  secular 
school  results  as  a  logical  consequence. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  people  igno- 
rance, however  prolific  it  may  be  of  de- 
votion, is  dangerous  to  the  state.  A 
certain  development  of  intellect  and  a 
certain  amount  of  elementary  knowl- 
edge are  judged  to  be  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  both  the  individual  and 
the  community.  This  is  not  regarded 
as  a  complete  education,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  all  education.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  or  in  any  way  discredit 
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religion,  but  indirectly  aids  religion  by 
laying  the  foundations  of  intelligence 
and  by  forming  habits  of  industry,  self- 
control,  and  mental  application,  which 
are  certainly  good  so  far  as  they  go. 
The  impossibility  of  any  specific  secta- 
rian instruction  is  manifest.  Hence  we 
limit  the  public  schools  to  secular  in- 
struction, as  something  needed  by  all  in 
any  case,  and  leave  all  else  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  and  the  church.  If 
a  Jew  wants  Judaism  taught,  or  a  Cath- 
olic Catholicism,  or  a  Protestant  Prot- 
estantism, he  may  have  it  by  providing 
it  for  himself.  The  public  schools  pro- 
vide only  that  instruction  which  all 
alike  need,  without  regard  to  sectarian 
differences. 

Moreover,  secularism  in  this  sense 
has  been  abundantly  justified  by  expe- 
rience. Academically,  and  as  an  ab- 
stract thesis,  much  might  be  said  in  fa- 
vor of  a  state  church  and  of  religious 
instruction  by  the  state  in  cooperation 
with  the  church.  So  much  might  be 
said,  indeed,  that  the  secularism  of  our 
institutions  is  probably  due  less  to  the- 
oretical considerations  than  to  the  his- 
torical fact  that  there  was  no  other  way 
open  to  us.  But  the  testimony  of  ex- 
perience has  been  overwhelmingly  in  its 
favor.  We  have  only  to  compare  Eu- 
rope, either  in  the  Protestant  or  in  the 
Catholic  sections,  to  see  that  religion, 
to  say  the  least,  flourishes  quite  as  well 
under  the  free-church  system  as  under 
any  state  church.  Ecclesiasticism,  of 
course,  rejoices  in  state  churches,  but 
religion  is  another  matter.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  intelligent  Catholic  layman 
among  us  would  care  to  change  condi- 
tions with  his  ecclesiastical  clansmen 
in  Spain  or  Italy.  In  like  manner  the 
secular  school  has  justified  itself  by 
its  fruits.  In  spite  of  our  "godless 
schools,"  and  with  all  our  shortcom- 
ings, we  find  no  less  religious  interest 
and  activity  here  than  we  find  in  other 
countries    where    religion  is  officially 


taught.  The  religious  life  in  Germany, 
where  there  is  extensive  religious  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools,  is  cer- 
tainly no  higher  than  our  own;  and  the 
religious  condition  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  South  America,  where  so 
many  of  both  the  higher  and  the  lower 
classes  are  alienated  from  the  church, 
is  not  due  to  "  godless  schools.''  Amer- 
icans would  regard  it  as  a  pretty  high 
price  to  pay  for  teaching  the  catechism 
in  the  schools  to  have  any  such  friction 
as  exists  in  England  on  this  subject. 
Plainly  this  question  must  be  discussed 
in  the  concrete  and  with  reference  to 
actual  conditions  if  any  valuable  results 
are  to  be  reached. 

Furthermore,  the  great  developmcHt 
of  the  public  school  has  made  any  ex- 
tensive private  competition  impossible. 
K  it  were  only  a  matter  of  teaching 
a  few  elementary  branches,  private 
schools  might  do;  but  when  it  is  a 
question  of  teaching  the  children  of  a 
nation  and  supplying  all  the  costly  ma- 
chinery of  the  modem  school,  only  the 
public  purse  is  equal  to  it.  The  thought 
of  education  has  expanded  far  beyond 
mere  reading  and  writing,  the  learning 
of  the  catechism  and  the  list  of  saints' 
days,  together  with  admonitions  to  be 
contented  with  the  lot  in  which  we  have 
been  called.  The  people  are  bent  on 
the  best  things  for  the  children,  and 
they  are  making  magnificent  provision 
for  their  education.  The  public  school 
is  really  only  at  the  beginning  of  its 
best  development,  and  will  be  made 
more  and  more  effective.  In  our  coum- 
try  even  the  poorest  and  dullest  will 
not  long  be  content  to  pay  for  inferior 
intellectual  training,  when  they  can 
have  a  better  education  free;  and  they 
will  soon  come  to  suspect  the  piety 
which  is  secured  by  mental  inferiority. 
No  religious  body  can  afford  to  oppose 
the  public  schools  on  the  ground  of 
danger  to  piety,  as  the  rejoinder  is  ob- 
vious.   Of  course  there  may  be  religions 
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views  to  which  the  simplest  scientific 
instraction  would  be  dangerous.  Thus 
a  Hindu  child  might  be  very  seriously 
shaken  by  a  geography  in  his  mytholog- 
ical notions  of  the  seven  concentric 
oceans  around  the  earth  and  the  great 
mountain  on  which  heaven  rests;  but 
there  would  be  no  help  for  it.  There 
are  no  such  oceans  and  mountains,  and 
the  fact  can  not  long  be  hid.  But  this 
is  for  illustration.  We  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  any  piety  of  this  type  in 
our  country. 

The  friends  of  the  public  schools 
shoidd  aim  to  keep  them  free  from 
everything  sectarian  or  from  anything 
to  which  a  person  of  ordinary  fairness 
and  good  sense  could  object,  and  then 
make  them  the  best  possible;  and  they 
need  fear  no  competitors,  religious  or 
irreligious. 

We  may  regard  the  secular  character 
of  the  schools,  in  the  sense  defined,  as 
fixed  in  the  policy  of  the  people.  There 
is,  however,  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
schools  should  do  more  than  they  have 
been  doing  in  the  way  of  moral  train- 
ing. It  is  felt  that  the  instruction  has 
been  too  exclusively  intellectual,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  moral;  and  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  reform  in  this  respect. 

This  demand  is  one  of  the  good  signs 
of  the  times.  It  is  a  result  of  the 
growing  moral  seriousness  in  the  com- 
munity. In  the  generation  just  passed, 
popular  thought  was  largely  busied 
with  scientific  and  speculative  problems, 
and  human  interests  were  to  a  great 
extent  ignored.  Kow  all  this  has 
changed.  The  new  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence have  grown  familiar  and  have  been 
found  to  leave  our  fundamental  prob- 
lems essentially  unchanged.  The  hu- 
maidties  have  once  more  asserted 
themselves  and  have  become  the  pre- 
dominant factor  in  present-day  thought. 
We  are  not  so  much  concerned  now  to 
walk  worthy  of  our  high  calling  in  biol- 
ogy as  we  are  to  develop  the  human 


world  and  help  it  toward  its  ideal  form. 
This  has  led  to  the  discovery  that  that 
which  is  perfect  has  not  come  in  human 
life  and  society,  and  to  a  growing  en- 
thusiasm for  their  betterment.  Out  of 
this  feeling  has  come  the  criticism  of 
the  public  schools  which  is  well  meant 
and  to  some  extent  well  founded,  but 
which  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  way  un- 
less wisely  guided. 

Of  late  years  many  arraignments  of 
the  public  schools  have  been  made 
which  show  more  zeal  than  wisdom. 
In  much  of  this  matter  the  assumption 
seems  to  be  that  if  anything  is  wrong 
in  the  community  the  public  school  is 
responsible.  Then  the  great  mass  of 
low  morality  and  immorality  which 
abound  in  political,  industrial,  and  so- 
cial life  is  laid  to  the  discredit  of  the 
public  school,  which  is  then  declared  to 
be  a  failure.* 

This  sort  of  thing  is  exceedingly 
superficial.  It  presupposes  that  the 
school  has  sole  charge  of  education, 
whereas  in  fact  it  is  only  one  of  the 
many  iafluences  which  work  in  the 
making  of  men.  The  home,  the  church, 
the  playground,  and  the  general  quality 
and  practise  of  mature  life  in  the  pres- 
ence of  which  the  children  live  are  far 
more  potent  in  the  making  of  character 
than  anything  that  can  happen  in  the 
public  schools.  The  blame  for  the  low 
moral  condition  of  the  community  does 
not  belong  solely  or  chiefly  to  the 
schools,  but  also  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent  to  the  home,  to  business  prac- 
tises, to  political  methods,  to  the  aims 
revealed  in  the  social  life,  and  also  to 
the  church.  Whatever  moral  instruc- 
tion might  be  given  in  the  schools,  un- 
less that  instruction  be  incarnated  in 
the  adult  environment,  the  children 
will  follow  our  practises  rather  than  our 

*  A  very  excellent  paper  on  this  subject, 
with  much  pungent  criticism  of  the  critics, 
may  be  found  in  the  **  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  "  for  1808-99,  vol.  ii. 
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precepts  and  be  like  the  rest  of  us. 
While,  then,  it  is  a  good  sign  when 
critics  of  the  public  schools  show  them- 
selves sensitive  to  the  moral  shortcom- 
ings of  the  community,  it  is  necessary 
to  remind  them  that  these  shortcomings 
are  not  due  to  the  schools  only,  but  to 
the  commimity  itself  as  well;  and  they 
should  be  urged  to  labor  for  a  greater 
moral  seriousness  throughout  society  as 
a  whole,  which  shall  make  adult  life 
and  conduct  a  better  example  and  inspi- 
ration to  the  young. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  what 
public  schools  can  do  in  this  line,  a 
word  must  be  said  respecting  a  conten- 
tion often  made,  to  the  effect  that  mor- 
als can  not  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  because  morals  can  not  be 
taught  apart  from  religion,  and  religious 
teaching  is  excluded.  This  has  often 
been  presented  as  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment by  those  who  insist  on  religious 
instruction.  The  reply  is  that  this 
claim  confuses  the  teaching  of  moral 
duty  with  the  teaching  of  moral  theory. 
The  study  of  moral  theory  does  take  us 
into  philosophy  and  religion,  but  so  far 
as  the  teaching  of  moral  duties  goes 
theory  is  needless.  The  golden  rule 
can  be  understood  without  any  moral 
theory,  and  so  can  the  duty  of  truth 
and  justice  and  the  other  elementary 
virtues.  Children  could  not  understand 
moral  theory  in  any  case,  but  they  can 
understand  that  they  should  not  lie  and 
steal  and  commit  indecencies  and  quar- 
rel and  act  selfishly.  Even  young  chil- 
dren are  accessible  to  such  instruction. 
For  the  great  mass  of  duties  and  xor 
the  great  majority  of  persons,  what  is 
needed  in  moral  instruction  is  the  cate- 
gorical imperative,  Thou  shalt,  or  Thou 
shaltnot.  This  is  so  much  the  case 
that  Kant  proposed  to  build  all  ethics 
on  it.  Certainly  nothing  could  be  ped- 
agogically  more  inverted  and  ethically 
more  unpromising  than  the  introduction 
of  moral  theory  into  elementary  moral 


instruction.  There  is  sufficient  moral 
wholesomeness  and  insight  in  human 
nature  to  give  the  moral  command  ade- 
quate authority  without  any  deep  theo- 
rizing. Dogmatic  instruction  reinforced 
by  illustration  and  example  is  the  only 
thing  permissible  in  the  case. 

Extended  theoretical  instruction  in 
moral  science  is  impossible  with  most 
of  the  children  and  is  not  even  desira- 
ble. The  aim  should  be  to  make  the 
schools  morally  effective  in  their  influ- 
ence, giving  moral)  training  rather  than 
technical  instruction.  In  securing  this 
result  the  first  step  must  be  to  insist 
upon  moral  character  in  the  teachers. 
Personality  always  has  something  in- 
fectious about  it,  and  we  should  make 
sure  that  this  contagion  shall  work  for 
righteousness. 

In  the  next  place  the  teacher  should 
have  an  underlying  moral  purpose  in  all 
his  work.  The  aim  of  all  education  is 
not  to  make  abstract  moral  beings,  but 
to  help  the  young  to  be  normal  men  and 
women  in  our  every-day  human  world. 
Bespect  for  authority  and  obedience 
to  it,  thoughtfulness,  mutual  considera- 
tion, cleanliness,  industry,  the  self-con- 
trol necessary  for  living  together  in  the 
school-room,  proper  physical  habits, 
correct  physical  carriage,  good  manners, 
are  important  practical  virtues,  not 
ranking  very  high  in  the  moral  scale  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  but  really  of  great 
importance  in  the  trainmg  of  the  child 
to  live  the  human  life  in  a  worthy  and 
helpful  way. 

The  next  step  in  making  the  school  a 
moral  force  should  take  the  direction  of 
producing  conscientiousness  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  or  the  habit  of  viewing 
their  life,  their  work,  and  play  from 
the  moral  standpoint.  They  should  be 
taught  that  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  in  all  things.  It  ought  not  to 
be  difficult  to  make  the  school-room 
and  the  playground  and  all  school 
work  and  discipline  a  potent  factor  in 
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t^e  f  onnatdon  of  those  habits  and  senti- 
ments which  go  to  make  up  moral  char- 
acter. 

In  addition  to  this  indirect  training 
by  example,  admonition,  and  moral  at- 
mosphere, there  might  well  be  for  the 
older  pnpils  appropriate  instmction  in 
elementary  morality  in  its  application 
to  the  individual  life,  the  church  life, 
the  social  life,  the  community  life, 
which  would  be  of  great  value  to  all 
ooncemed.  A  course  in  moral  instruc- 
tion would  be  possible,  which  should 
begin  with  the  school  life  and  go  on 
into  social  and  political  life  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  a  great  moral  force  in  the 
hands  of  moral  teachers.  It  would  be 
easy  to  make  the  school  life  itself  an 
object-lesson  in  the  fundamental  moral- 
ities, and  to  show  how  that  life  would 
&dl  into  chaos  without  rules  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  all  are  subordinate. 
Even  the  play  life  might  be  used  in  the 


same  way.  The  game  can  not  be  played 
without  subordination  to  the  common 
end  and  without  regarding  the  laws  of 
the  game.  With  such  initiation  into 
elementary  moral  and  civic  relations, 
pupils  would  come  to  the  moral  prob- 
lems of  mature  life  prepared  to  under- 
stand them  and  to  see  where  righteous- 
ness lies.  And  if  in  their  religious  life 
they  needed  to  go  beyond  these  elemen- 
tary conceptions,  they  would  still  find 
in  them  no  small  advantage  for  their 
further  progress. 

K  the  public  school  does  this  elemen- 
tary work,  it  will  meet  all  the  demands 
we  can  fairly  make  upon  it  in  this 
regard.  For  we  must  remember  once 
more  that  the  school  is  only  one  of  the 
agencies  in  education,  and  that  it  only 
leads  to  confusion  and  damage  when 
we  seek  to  impose  upon  the  school  the 
duties  that  belong  to  the  family  and  the 
church. 


EFFICIENCT  IN  THE  PULPIT— SYMPATHY  AND  COMPREHENSION 

By  S.  Pabkes  Cadman,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


I  HAVE  referred  in  a  previous  article 
to  the  personal  equation  of  the  man 
who  is  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  and 
how  that  personality  finds  expression  in 
the  style  which  best  sets  forth  his  high 
calling.  A  third  quantity  in  pulpit 
efficiency  is  the  comprehensive  outlook 
which  lends  sympathy  and  instruc- 
tiveness  to  our  message.  A  prominent 
divine  recently  observed  that  preachers 
deal  with  an  infinite  variety  of  life 
and  that  imperfect  sympathy  means 
imperfect  justice.  We  must  know  the 
sources  of  antagonism  and  restlessness 
and  pain,  and  why  they  are,  as  well  as 
that  l^ey  are;  for  a  large  section  of 
the  public  obtains  its  religious  ideas 
apart  from  the  church,  and,  while  their 
efforts  to  construct  a  theology  of  their 
own  may  be  open  to  criticism,  they  are 
an  inevitable  process.     The  literature 


of  any  age  is  the  mirror  of  that  age;  it 
reflects  its  life  more  faithfully  than 
its  politics  or  its  national  and  material 
achievements.  And  in  our  discourses 
upon  the  major  themes  we  should  tac- 
itly reveal  our  acquaintance  with  the 
burdens  of  our  fellows.  Why  did 
George  Eliot  complain  of  the  evangeli- 
cal religion  that  it  was  necessarily  loose 
in  its  ethics  and  detrimental  to  ^e  in- 
tegrity of  the  conscience?  Or  Why  does 
Frederic  Harrison,  the  brilliant  apos- 
tle of  Positivism,  say  that  the  gospel 
is  shockingly  lacking  in  the  ways 
and  means  of  verification?  Or  what 
prompted  Cotter  Morrison  to  indict  our 
faith  as  a  waste  of  the  scanty  powers  of 
men  on  a  life  that  may  not  exist,  to  the 
gross  neglect  of  the  life  that  now  is?  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  a  just  and  ade- 
quate conception  of   Christianity  pre- 
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vailing  in  &iend  and  alien  would  have 
oheoked  these  melancholy  bliinderings. 

''Moral  mathematics/'  as  George 
Jacob  Holyoake  termed  them,  are 
involved  in  pulpit  comprehension. 
When  you  can  state  your  favorite 
truths  without  prejudice  and  adduce 
with  fairness  the  objections  to  them 
without  disparaging  the  objectors,  there 
will  be  an  attraction  in  modem  preach- 
ing which  I  feel  bound  to  confess  is 
now  more  rare  than  it  should  be.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  ministers  should  in- 
evitably pass  through  similar  experi- 
ences to  those  which  we  face  in  the  men 
and  women  around  us,  nor  is  it  possible 
for  any  perfectly  to  realize  every  condi- 
tion with  which  we  must  necessarily 
deal.  But  the  more  we  know  about  the 
far-reaching  reciprocities  of  life  the 
better  for  our  work,  and  if  we  have 
drunk  deeply  of  the  chalices  of  grief 
and  joy,  if  we  have  wives  and  homes 
and  children,  if  we  can  use  the  secret 
methods  which  comfort  and  sustain  the 
sad  and  the  oppressed,  we  bring  into 
our  utterance  a  masonry  which  unlocks 
many  doors  and  unseals  many  hearts. 
Anything  which  separates  a  cleric  from 
humanity,  save  his  holiness,  is  to  be 
disallowed. 

I  have  hinted  that  comprehension 
is  best  when  perceived  and  not  when 
advertised.  A  man  who  boasts  his 
breadth  generally  lacks  the  quality. 
Open  discussion  of  difficulties  of  belief 
in  the  pulpit  is  meritorious  when  well 
done,  but  effusive  references  to  this 
topic  are  more  harmful  than  those  who 
make  them  imagine.  Certainly  denun- 
ciation of  honest  opinion  is  a  perilous 
undertaking,  and  the  folly  of  it  is  that 
it  sets  aside  a  more  excellent  way  of 
dealing  with  the  usurpations  of  agnosti- 
cism. An  allusion,  a  dexterous  touch, 
will  oftentimes  better  serve  the  preach- 
er's purpose.  One  of  the  disfiguring 
attributes  of  the  pulpit  is  the  hard  and 
acoosative  temper  which  glories  in  im- 


peachments and  wears  the  air  of  ''a 
judgment  day  come  down  in  breeches.'* 
We  dwell  in  the  ineffectual  realm  of 
mere  protest,  and  men  turn  aside  from 
a  common  scold  even  when  arrayed  in 
gown  and  bands. 

On  reflection  it  is  evident  that  contro- 
versial preaching  is  exceptional  in  use- 
fulness and  results.  Then  it  has  been 
in  the  custody  of  illustrious  men,  as  St. 
Paul  when  he  refused  to  coffin  Chris- 
tianity in  Judaism,  or  Athanasius  con- 
tending for  the  glory  of  Christ's  Per- 
son, or  Beecher  throttling  slavery. 
These  giants  hewed  down  the  thickets 
of  error  and  let  in  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel, but  the  work  was  as  preliminary  as 
it  was  necessary,  and  they  gladly  turned 
from  it  to  the  grand  affirmatives  which 
do  not  employ  mere  argumentation  or 
negative  statement  or  reprisal. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  deal  with  those 
who  obscure  or  neglect "  saving  truth  "? 
It  is  true,  as  Aubrey  Moore  said,  "  that 
man  desires  to  be  both  religious  and  ra- 
tional, and  that  the  life  that  is  not  both 
is  neither.'' 

First,  preachers  can  acquire  a  mental 
sympathy  which  knows  how  to  dissi- 
pate adverse  opinions,  but  this  is  not  so 
easy  as  attempting  to  dismiss  them  with 
dogmatic  assertion.  It  demands  close 
and  careful  study;  it  sees  clearly  that 
our  first  appeal  is  not  to  the  intellect  of 
men,  that  pure  reason  has  boundaries, 
and,  while  supreme  in  its  own  sphere, 
that  sphere  is  subordinated  and  reason 
is  impotent  beyond  it.  The  intellect 
can  never  act  alone  in  the  acquisition  of 
moral  and  spiritual  truth. 

We  drive  the  shaft  deep  into  human 
consciousness,  and  come  in  true' preach- 
ing to  that  under  realm  of  implicit  as- 
sumption and  belief  which  is  at  last 
recognized  by  a  more  enlightened  psy- 
chology. The  heart  of  man  is  the 
throne  of  Christ's  coronation,  and  it 
has  rights  and  histories  and  theologies 
and  noble  vindications  which  alike  re- 
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sent  a  brutal  creed  and  a  godless  sci- 
ence. Beyond  ponderous  proof  and 
learned  plea  there  rule  in  man  those 
strivings  after  God  which  are  the 
tokens  of  our  final  victory. 

Yet  philosophical  equipment  can 
show  us  the  direful  insufficiency  of 
creeds  which  deny  the  supernatural  in 
any  form  or  order.  They  were  never 
more  discredited  than  now,  and  the  last 
decade  of  science  has  completed  their 
discomfiture.  The  spiritual  principle 
behind  all  else  is  freely  admitted  where 
it  was  formerly  fiercely  assailed. 

Such  an  equipment  will  show  us 
that  exaggerated  dogma,  whether  in 
Haeckel's  raw  rationalizings  or  the 
credulous  decrepitudes  of  excessive 
ecclesiasticism,  is  at  bottom  tinged  with 
doubt.  As  an  attitude  of  the  mind,  it 
is  illustrated  by  the  boy  who  whistles 
loudest  on  a  dark  and  lonely  road  be- 
cause his  courage  is  least. 

The  views  of  God,  of  man,  and  of 
the  universe  which  now  prevail  must  be 
understood  by  the  successful  preacher. 
They  are  being  conveyed  to  his  hearers 
by  varied  and  numerous  agencies.  They 
are  found  in  popular  weeklies  and  mag- 
azines; they  penetrate  to  the  lonely 
farm  and  swarm  in  the  crowded  cen- 
ters. Their  magnitude  is  expressed  in 
a  reference  made  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  He  says: 
"We  differ  more  from  our  grandfa- 
thers in  our  view  of  these  things  than 
they  did  from  the  remotest  philosophers 
and  speculators  upon  them.''  Human 
annals  contain  no  such  changes  as  we 
have  seen  in  secular  and  scientific 
thought. 

Of  all  men  the  preacher  can  least 
afford  to  be  ignorant  of  these  changes. 
He  has  to  proclaim  an  eternal  deposit 
hidden  in  the  iyipregnable  depths  of 
God  and  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  deposit  is  the  ultimate  truth  about 
God  which  is  the  cause  and  the  conse- 
quence of  these  divine  steppings  in  time 


and  history.  Confident  of  this,  let  us 
await  without  hysteria  the  results  of 
ascertained  and  constructive  research. 
Every  such  finding  is  a  fresh  setting  for 
the  pearl  of  great  price,  that  gospel  of 
divine  love  and  holiness  which  becomes 
more  real  to  our  apprehending  faith  as 
the  universe  grows  in  wonder  and  com- 
plexity. 

The  second  chief  source  of  compre- 
hension for  to-day's  ministry  is  involved 
in  the  claims  of  sacred  scholarship. 
This  scholarship  is  of  comparatively 
modem  origin,  and  it  has  sought  to  in- 
terpret the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  aid 
of  its  discoveries  and  in  relation  to  their 
entire  history  as  literary,  productions. 
The  process  has  been  attended  by  some 
losses,  more  gains,  and  necessary  and 
unnecessary  friction.  "No  man,  hav- 
ing drunk  of  the  old  wine,  straightway 
desireth  the  new."  But  when  the  lees 
have  settled  after  the  shaking,  I  think 
we  shall  have  a  better  wine,  and,  tast- 
ing its  sweetness,  inherit  its  joys. 

This  is  an  extensive  question,  but  I 
can  not  see  that  it  is  a  paramount  one. 
It  covers  wide  areas  where  expert  opin- 
ion is  the  safer  guide,  but  that  biblical 
criticism  and  biblical  inspiration  are 
separated  themes  seems  to  me  beyond 
doubt.  They  should  not  have  been  so 
closely  associated,  and  that  they  have 
been  argues  a  lack  of  clear  and  well- 
defined  thinking. 

As  an  instrument  of  revelation,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  dominated  by  per- 
sonality, just  as  the  organ  responds  to 
the  touch  of  the  artist.  Then  the 
strains  of  inspiration  sublimely  enrich 
us,  and  the  predictive  allegiances  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  the 
living  words  of  the  risen  Jesus  and  the 
commentaries  upon  those  words  made 
by  those  who  stood  nearest  to  His  pres- 
ence, are  more  than  a  grammarian's 
puzzle  or  an  antiquarian's  objective. 
"They  are  spirit  and  they  are  life." 

Dr.   Behrends  spoke  a  strong  and 
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sane  word  on  this  troublesome  issue. 
Critical  knowledge  moves  apace  in  our 
day,  but  what  he  said  ten  years  ago  is 
applicable  at  every  stage,  present  and 
future.  "The  vital  pulse  and  beating 
heart  of  all  Scripture  is  in  the  reveal- 
ing of  God.  He  there  finds  through 
human  agencies  His  self-expression  in 
word  and  deed. 

"By  law  and  prophecy,  by  precept 
and  promise,  by  personal  experience  and 
history,  by  redemption  and  judgment, 
we  discover  what  He  is,  what  He 
thinks,  and  what  He  does  for  man.'' 

Thus  the  Book  is  the  lesser  and  nec- 
essarily imperfect  incarnation,  and  Je- 
sus is  the  consummate  and  perfect  in- 
carnation. Beyond  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Christ  is  the  All-Father,  who  works 
through  human  agencies  for  humanity's 
deliverance  from  ^  and  death  unto 
righteousness  and  life. 

There  are  regnant  virtues  which  lie 
behind  the  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  which  are  not  under  any  bonds  to 
the  hazards  of  literature.  They  have 
existed  in  all  ages  and  they  have  made 
the  great  ages  great.  True  spirituality 
consists  in  the  ability  to  perceive  these 
truths  and  in  the  courage  to  act  in  the 
faith  of  their  sustaining  presence.  Be- 
lief in  the  essential  sanctity  of  life, 
in  the  ascendancy  of  the  spiritual,  in 
the  ethical  swing  of  things,  in  the  moral 
possibilities  of  man,  and  in  the  God  who 
both  indwells  and  transcends  throughout 
His  creation — ^these  are  the  imperish- 
able qualities  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures witness  and  the  Messiah  confirms. 
They  would  exist  if  every  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  destroyed — which 
God  forbid  I  They  are  written  by  the 
finger  of  Jehovah  upon  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men,  and  from  thence 
they  originally  foimd  their  way  into 
literary  expression.  The  risen  Jesus 
centers  our  trust,  not  in  a  creed  nor  a 
book,  but  in  a  Person  and  a  Life.  The 
cross  He  raised  at  Calvary  He  planted 


in  lesser  degree  in  every  soul  where 
sacrifice  finds  vent  for  love.  Upon 
these  truths  humanity,  and,  above  all, 
regenerated  humanity,  sets  its  seal. 
And  in  dealing  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, let  us  have  regard  to  that  superb 
Christian  consciousness,  rooted  in  twen- 
ty centuries  of  Christian  experience, 
which  is  continually  enlarging  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  within  ourselves. 

The  greatest  readjustment  in  efficient 
preaching  I  have  left  for  mention  as  a 
third  factor :  we  never  comprehend  men 
in  any  sufficient  sense  until  we  have 
seen  them  in  the  vision  of  love  and  of 
service  as  the  products  of  eternal  affec- 
tion and  the  objects  of  eternal  ministry. 

The  Bishop  of  Kipon  has  justly  said : 
"  The  meridian  line  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy is  love."  There  was  an  epoch 
of  struggle  and  darkness  when  evil  was 
the  meridian  line  of  popular  theology. 
It  was  treated,  not  as  an  antecedent 
presupposing  the  Gospel,  but  as  the 
main  basis  of  reckoning.  Is  it  surpri- 
sing that  a  cruel  darkness  came  upon 
churches  and  peoples  —  a  darkness 
which  veiled  the  glory  of  the  Father 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose 
terrors,  thick  with  grim  and  murky 
specters,  distressed  and  tortured  human 
sensibilities?  Out  of  that  unhappy 
period  emerged  much  of  the  misunder- 
standing and  reaction  which  have  made 
preaching  to-day  an  arduous  task  and 
turned  the  hearts  of  the  children  from 
the  ways  of  their  fathers. 

Let  us  rejoice  in  the  return  of  the 
sunrise.  Love  is  eternal,  antecedent; 
antedates  and  postdates  hate,  ruin,  and 
hell ;  is  before  all  and  in  all  and  abides 
as  supreme;  the  mother  of  all  virtue 
and  the  queen  of  all  sanctity — for  "the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity."  We  shall 
measure  the  larger  maps  of  life  and 
destiny  aright  when  this  becomes  an 
indisturbable  conviction  in  a  preacher's 
theology.  And,  harsh  tho  it  may  seem 
to  say  so,  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
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unconscious  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  when  we  fail  to  apprehend  it. 

Such  a  conviction  does  not  make 
light  of  transgression,  nor,  properly 
held,  fall  into  moral  flabbiness.  Those 
most  aware  of  the  love  of  the  holy 
Father  are  most  aware  of  sin's  slight- 
est taimt.  The  supremely  loving  One 
was  the  supremely  sinless  One.  The 
reprobation  which  fosters  a  Moslemic 
fatalism  is  not  of  Christ.  The  deroga- 
tory deposition  which  denies  any  basis 
in  man  for  the  appeal  of  righteous- 
ness proves  too  much,  even  when  ac- 
cepted. But  these  teachings  are  set 
aside  not  because  men  are  oblivious  to 
sin.  The  doctrine  of  sin's  in.evitable 
entail  is  being  revised  and  aroused.  It 
will  show  the  deadly  wrong  and  the 
uncompromising  injury  sin  inflicts.  It 
will  put  to  shame  the  clumsy  and  coarse 
devices  which  have  dealt  with  sin  as  the 
defeat  of  Christ  and  not  as  His  oppor- 
tunity for  achievement. 

We  shall  know  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  manifested  to  take  away  sin,  and 
we  shall  know  this  the  better  as  we 
realize  afresh  that  love  only  can  the 
conquest  win,  and  as,  like  Mary,  "for- 
given greatly,  we  do  greatly  love." 

When  sermons  are  conceived  in  this 
atmosphere,  they  have  an  effectual 
flight.  And  when  we  speak  of  the 
mysterious  realities  of  love,  which  is 
l^e  height  of  good,  the  hate  of  ill,  the 
triumph  of  truth,  and  falsehood's  over- 
throw, let  us  not  forget  that  its  greater 
opportunities  and  vindications  are  ever 
beyond.  There,  in  God's  own  time, 
the  work  will  be  completed,  and  there 
the  full  merit  of  love  revealed. 

The  chief  result  of  sympathetic  com- 
prehension is  a  just  perspective  in 
preaching.  The  pulpit  which  can  not 
survey  things  from  these  heights  is  a 
parochial  institution.  And  a  false 
perspective  is  a  malignant  hindrance. 


Some  preaching  reminds  us  of  village 
folk  who  have  never  gone  beyond  their 
boimdaries  and  who  would  settle  the 
affairs  of  an  empire  in  the  interests  of 
a  town.  The  discussion  and  manage- 
ment of  larger  affairs  are  beyond  this 
kind  of  preaching.  Dr.  Dale  speaks  of 
men  in  whose  utterance  a  solitary  doc- 
trine or  a  group  of  doctrines  is  always 
exclusively  present.  Without  relation- 
ship to  other  truths,  without  choice  of 
the  essentials  which  are  for  emphasis, 
this  kind  of  deliverance  sometimes  ends 
in  a  stubborn  and  organized  attempt  to 
deny  truths  which  lie  beyond  the  nar- 
row outlook.  The  sacramentarian  who 
ignores  the  palpable  possession  of  the 
divine  life  in  those  beyond  his  sect, 
that  he  may  encourage  his  fondness  for 
the  root  of  all  schism,  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  this  lack  of  perspective. 

The  candid  man  who  prides  himself 
on  his  hospitable  mind,  and  yet  cher- 
ishes singular  aversion  to  truths  which 
have  done  the  Christian  work  of  the 
centuries,  hears  the  clanking  of  his 
chain  and  calls  it  the  music  of  his  free- 
dom. What  shall  we  say  of  those  who 
confuse  a  tribal  deity  with  the  doctrine 
of  God  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  or 
who  implicate  the  divinity  of  Jesus  in 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  their  the- 
ories of  biblical  inspiration?  "They 
for  one  grape  would  the  whole  vine  de- 
stroy." 

This  absence  of  proportion  has  greatly 
marred  the  beauty  and  authority  of 
preaching.  Simple  and  majestic  are 
the  truths  of  the  evangel  which  make 
the  unity  of  the  faith.  If  I  may  crave 
the  space,  what  these  are  and  how  they 
stand  related  will  be  the  theme  of  my 
next  article.  Meantime,  wo  may  rest 
assured  that  they  have  a  wonderful 
hold  upon  all  true  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  their  ex- 
altation is  the  secret  of  pulpit  power. 
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Onk  of  the  most  astonishing  incidents 
of  modern  times  is  the  attitude  of 
many  religious  minds  toward  those  phe- 
nomena which  purport  to  afford  scien- 
tific evidence  of  a  life  after  death. 
One  would  expect  the  average  Christian 
to  seize  every  opportunity  to  confirm 
his  faith  by  scientific  evidence,  but, 
since  he  has  lost  confidence  in  Bridge- 
water  treatises,  he  seems  to  have  put 
on  the  skepticism  which  has  so  obdu- 
rately characterized  the  "infidels''  in 
the  past.  For  many  generations  relig- 
ious minds  kept  up  a  constant  warfare 
against  science  for  not  accepting  its 
hopes  and  beliefs,  and  that  conflict  is 
not  yet  wholly  laid.  The  persistent 
complaint  against  science  was  that  it 
would  not  admit  the  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  But  now  that  science  has  ac- 
tually taken  up  the  question  of  trying 
to  ascertain  positively  whether  there  is 
any  evidence  for  personal  consciousness 
after  death,  religious  minds  take  up  an 
attitude  of  indifference  or  hostility  to 
the  effort,  often  maintaining  that  the 
phenomena  which  apparently  attest 
such  a  life  are  the  work  of  the  devil. 
In  former  periods  it  was  the  work  of 
the  devil  that  we  should  doubt  this 
evidence,  but  now  the  same  agency  is 
invoked  to  explain  respect  for  that  evi- 
dence. The  attitude  of  such  minds  is 
like  that  of  the  Irishman  who  was 
"always  agin'  the  Government." 

For  the  last  century  scientific  mate- 
rialism has  made  such  progress  that  the 
belief  in  a  future  life  has  been  greatly 
discredited,  and  this  feeling  about  it 
has  been  very  much  strengthened  by 
the  results  of  biblical  criticism,  which 
has  destroyed  faith  in  mere  authority. 
Science  has  so  persistently  asked  for 


evidence  in  present  experience  of  any 
claims  whatever  that  the  human  mind 
tends  to  distrust  all  stories  of  the  past 
unless  their  credentials  show  some  sci- 
entific character.  The  consequence  is 
that  men  are  coming  to  rely  upon  scien- 
tific methods  for  their  convictions.  It 
matters  not  whether  this  is  a  right  or  a 
wrong  instinct;  it  is  a  fact,  and  in  life 
we  have  always  to  reckon  with  facts  in 
our  daily  intercourse.  Any  evasion  of 
them  is  always  disastrous  in  the  end. 
Now  there  is  about  us  a  vast  mass  of 
phenomena  alleging  a  significance  as 
proof  of  survival  of  death,  that  is,  the 
refutation  of  the  materialistic  theory  of 
life.  It  matters  not  what  its  character 
is — a  feature  which  can  not  be  deter- 
mined off-hand;  the  duty  of  intelligent 
men  is  to  examine  into  its  credentials. 
Above  all  others,  the  religious  mind  is 
bound  to  regard  the  problem  as  affecting 
the  one  belief  to  which  it  clings  with 
the  most  passionate  tenacity  and  fervor. 
The  clew  to  its  whole  view  of  life  and 
human  duty  is  f oimd  in  the  belief.  The 
social  organism  is  profoundly  affected 
by  its  integrity,  as  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect the  sentiment  of  human  brother- 
hood to  survive  the  interest  which  im- 
mortality attaches  to  the  value  of  human 
personality.  If  man  has  no  value  as  a 
personal  soul,  from  the  standpoint  of 
nature,  we  must  expect  that  those  who 
have  the  power  will  treat  their  fellows 
as  means  to  their  individual  ends. 
The  assurance  of  a  future  life  estab- 
lishes the  value  of  personality  in  the 
world  quite  as  effectively  as  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  establishes  the  perma- 
nence of  force,  and  we  must  expect 
corresponding  moral  consequences  for 
a  belief  that  insures  the  permanence  of 
personal  consciousness.    This  ought  to 
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be  apparent  to  the  religious  mind  with- 
out argument,  and,  once  accepted,  should 
enlist  an  interest  in  whatever  purports 
to  represent  scientific  evidence  of  the 
belief. 

The  attempt  to  afford  scientific  proof 
of  a  future  life  began  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
^arch,  tho  it  may  be  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  its  motives  to  imply  that  it  had 
any  such  object.  In  fact,  its  primary 
intention  was  to  investigate  and  not 
to  predetermine  any  conclusion  by  its 
methods.  But  it  was  inevitable,  from 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  with 
which  it  had  to  deal,  that  it  should 
very  early  become  complicated  with  this 
problem.  It  began  with  the  alleged 
phenomena  of  telepathy  or  thought 
transference,  which  is  not  evidence  of 
anything  transcending  the  capacities  of 
the  embodied  human  mind.  Tho  the 
claims  of  spiritualism  are  more  or  less 
weakened  by  the  fact  of  telepathy,  if 
fact  it  be,  the  doctrine  of  transmission 
of  thought  is  a  revolutionary  one  in 
psychology  and  suggests  human  powers 
that  may  well  arouse  wonder  in  regard 
to  cosmic  agencies.  But  there  are  two 
classes  of  phenomena  which  most  dis- 
tinctly support  the  claim  that  deceased 
persons  may  occasionally  give  evidence 
of  their  continued  existence  after  death, 
especially  if  the  phenomena  can  show 
credentials  making  them  more  trust- 
worthy experiences  than  legends  and 
myths.  They  are  cases  of  apparitions 
and  of  mediumistic  phenomena  purport- 
ing to  represent  communications  with 
the  dead. 

Fraud  and  illusion  are  the  two  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing  sto- 
ries of  such  events.  But  in  certain  in- 
stances these  objections  have  been  re- 
moved, until  further  skepticism  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  facts  is  no  longer 
excusable,  tho  it  is  quite  admissible 
that  suspended  judgment  in  regard  to 
their  proper  explanation  is  quite  proper 


and  advisable.  The  point  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  inquiry  is  not  what  they 
prove  as  to  so  stupendous  a  question  as 
a  future  life,  but  do  they  suggest  some- 
thing supernormal  in  human  experience. 
When  the  subject  has  been  studied  for 
a  much  longer  time  we  may  be  able  to 
form  a  better  judgment  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phenomena. 

In  the  study  of  apparitions  we  have 
to  be  careful  that  we  can  discriminate 
those  that  are  evidential  of  outside 
agencies  and  those  that  are  explicable 
by  ordinary  hallucination.  The  vision 
of  "spirits"  is  too  common  a  fact 
among  the  insane  to  be  hasty  in  accept- 
ing any  alleged  apparition  as  indica- 
tive of  foreign  influence.  Only  the 
most  extraordinary  amount  of  evidence 
will  justify  serious  treatment  of  stories 
alleging  the  appearance  of  deceased 
friends.  Only  those  will  have  any  sci- 
entific interest  which  coincide  with  the 
occurrence  of  a  corresponding  event  not 
known  by  the  person  who  sees  the  ap- 
parition. For  instance,  if  A.  sees  a 
phantasm  of  B.  when  it  can  be  proved 
that  B.  had  died  without  the  knowledge 
of  A.  and  near  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ence, we  have  a  type  of  phenomenon 
that  can  claim  serious  attention,  espe- 
cially if  similar  experiences  can  be  mul- 
tiplied in  large  numbers  with  different 
people.  Even  then  we  can  not  be  hasty 
in  adopting  an  explanation,  particular- 
ly a  spiritistic  explanation;  because  it 
seems  to  be  a  well-accredited  fact  that 
apparitions  of  living  persons  are  as  fre- 
quent as  those  of  the  deceased,  and, 
whatever  theory  we  adopt,  we  must 
make  the  two  types  consistent  with 
each  other.  We  can  not  assume  dis- 
camate  spirits  to  explain  the  phantas- 
mal appearance  of  the  living.  Neither 
will  it  be  easy  to  explain  the  appearance 
of  the  dead  as  mere  cases  of  telepathy, 
tho  we  may  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
application  of  living  minds  to  account 
for  them. 
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The  public  has  very  little  concep- 
tion of  the  extent 'to  which  fraud  is 
practised  by  adventurers  preying  on 
the  credulity  and  innocent  instincts 
of  the  unwary.  Grenuine  phenomena 
can  be  so  easily  simulated  that  the 
course  of  wisdom  for  the  untrained 
man  and  woman  is  to  let  the  subject 
alone  and  hand  it  over  to  the  scientific 
man.  Kone  but  trained  experts  should 
deal  with  mediumistic  phenomena. 
The  history  of  the  layman's  investiga- 
tions in  this  subject  is  but  one  long  ac- 
count of  illusion  and  fraud,  and  this  is 
true  even  tho  genuine  experiences  may 
have  occurred  in  the  process.  But  un- 
til we  have  some  criterion  for  discrimi- 
nating between  the  fraudulent  and  the 
genuine  phenomena,  there  is  no  reason 
for  popular  investigation.  The  whole 
subject  should  be  left  to  qualified  men 
for  investigation. 

Modern  knowledge  has  affected  the 
problem  of  a  life  after  death  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  is  no  way  to  sub- 
stantiate it  scientifically  but  to  prove 
the  personal  identity  of  certain  de- 
ceased human  souls.  Materialism  is 
based  upon  the  doctrine  that  conscious- 
ness is  a  function  of  the  brain  or  the 
human  organism.  The  knowledge  that 
all  organic  compounds  exliibit  func- 
tions that  are  results  of  organization 
tends  to  support  the  idea  that  con- 
sciousness is  an  incident  of  composition 
— that  is,  the  result  of  atomic  combi- 
nation, like  digestion  and  circulation, 
which  certainly  do  not  survive  the  bod- 
ily organism.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
discovery  that  we  have  a  soul  would 
not  assure  us  that  we  have  the  same 
consciousness  after  death,  tho  it  might 
prove  it  possible.  We  know  that  things 
change  their  functional  activities  in 
the  process  described  as  dissolution,  and 
what  we  know  of  changes  of  personality 
in  the  loss  of  identity,  amnesia  or  loss 
of  memory,  and  various  alterations  of 
consciousness,  makes  it  necessary   to 


know,  not  merely  that  there  is  some- 
thing else  than  the  brain  involved  in 
the  occurrence  of  consciousness,  but 
also  that  after  such  a  change  as  death 
we  should  continue  the  same  conscious- 
ness with  its  memory  as  a  condition  of 
realizing  the  only  kind  of  survival  that 
could  possibly  interest  a  moral  being. 
What  we  must  know  is  whether  the 
personal  consciousness  which  we  knew 
in  life  survives,  and  it  will  not  satisfy 
the  present  conditions  of  belief  to  know 
that  this  consciousness  is  not  a  function 
of  the  brain,  tho  it  would  establish  a 
strong  probability  that  a  future  life  was 
quite  possible  or  likely.  To  assure  us 
tiiat  its  destiny  or  existence  is  not  in- 
volved in  anything  like  the  alteration 
of  personality  as  it  is  known  in  abnor- 
mal psychology,  we  must  in  some  way 
get  into  communication  with  a  discar- 
nate  spirit,  if  that  be  possible,  and 
have  it  establish  its  identity. 

Apparitions  can  satisfy  this  demand 
only  on  two  conditions :  First,  the  per- 
cipient of  them  must  be  able  either 
to  recognize  the  person  appearing  or  to 
obtain  some  mental  impression  or  ap- 
parent auditory  indication  of  the  person 
concerned.  Secondly,  the  percipient 
must  not  have  known  the  person  in  life, 
or,  if  he  has  known  the  person,  he  must 
not  have  known  of  his  death.  In  both 
cases  the  experience  must  be  verifiable 
by  others  than  the  subject  of  it.  Oth- 
erwise the  apparitions  will  be  referable 
to  hallucination  as  an  explanation. 

The  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
undertook  the  collection  of  a  census  of 
apparitions.  It  comprehended  those 
of  living,  of  dying,  and  of  deceased 
persons.  The  latter  class  was  excluded 
from  its  report.  The  largest  number 
of  these  was  of  living  persons.  The 
whole  number  was  382.  Doubtful 
cases  reduced  these  to  350.  Of  this 
number  30  were  death  coincidences,  and 
this  small  number  in  the  census  sufficed 
to  convince  the  committee — made  up  of 
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Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Mr.  Frank  Pod- 
more,  and  Miss  Alice  Johnson — that 
they  were  not  due  to  chance  alone. 
They  represent  440  times  the  probable 
number  of  such  occurrences  according 
to  the  law  of  chance.  This  census  rep- 
resented England  and  Wales,  and,  as 
I  said,  excludes  the  apparitions  of  the 
dead.  These  latter  sufficed  in  number 
and  evidential  value  to  convince  Mr. 
Myers,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  accepted 
Mr.  Myers's  opinion  as  proved,  that  the 
deceased  could  occasionally  manifest 
their  existence  after  death.  There  are 
probably  a  thousand  such  cases  on  rec- 
ord in  this  country,  awaiting  the  men 
and  funds  to  classify  them  and  publish 
the  results  in  a  form  to  make  their  im- 
portance impressive. 

Mediumistic  phenomena,  when  they 
can  be  made  genuine,  are  of  the  nature 
of  experiments  in  proof  of  the  same 
contention.  They  first  represent  super- 
normal phenomena  of  some  kind,  and, 
when  they  relate  to  the  identity  of  de- 
ceased persons,  they  are  evidence  of  a 
future  life,  whether  they  are  regarded 
as  proof  of  it  or  not. 

There  are  several  instances  of  this 
type  of  phenomena  which  deserve  scien- 
tdfio  consideration,  tho  they  are  defec- 
tive in  some  aspects  of  their  nature. 
Dr.  Li^beault,  the  celebrated  French 
physician,  narrates  a  case  of  some  in- 
terest. Its  value  rests  mainly  on  his 
authority  and  not  on  the  variety  of  its 
incidents.  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Charles  Darwin, 
reports  personal  experiences  which  cer- 
tainly resemble  communications  from 
deceased  persons,  and  vouches  for  oth- 
ers in  the  experience  of  certain  intelli- 
gent friends.  Mr.  Myers  reports  the 
instance  of  a  celebrated  European  phy- 
sician whose  name  he  has  to  withhold. 
The  case  of  Rev.  Stainton  Moses  is  a 
most  remarkable  one,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation for  the  lack  of  scientific  investi- 


gation. His  moral  probity  was  never 
questioned,  and  some  of  his  real  or  ap- 
parent communications  with  the  dead 
are  at  least  impressive  and  on  any  the- 
ory command  the  respect  of  psychology. 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  on  rec- 
ord is  that  of  Mrs.  Piper.  The  char- 
acteristic of  this  case  is  that  it  depends 
more  upon  the  precautions  taken  against 
fraud  and  illusion  and  upon  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  contemporaneous  record  made 
of  the  experiments  than  upon  the  clear- 
ness of  the  messages.  Other  cases  have 
either  represented  material  too  meager 
for  convincing  the  scientific  skeptic  or 
involve  no  such  careful  experiment  and 
record  as  in  this  case.  Besides,  its 
importance  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
mass  of  evidence  taken  with  its  variety 
and  complication  with  many  witnesses. 
All  these  features  of  it  represent  the 
reason  for  perpetually  urging  its  impor- 
tance. 

This  is  no  place  to  summarize  even 
the  types  of  incidents  involved  in  the 
Piper  record,  and  it  must  suffice  to  re- 
mark that  it  consists  of  that  kind  of 
messages  which  we  should  expect  a 
continuing  personal  consciousness  to 
transmit  in  proof  of  personal  identity, 
or  such  as  living  people  would  send 
over  a  telegraph  line  or  through  a  tele- 
phone for  the  same  purpose  if  their 
identity  were  challenged.  These  inci- 
dents are  necessarily  trivial,  as  nothing 
else  will  establish  personal  identity 
either  between  the  living  or  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Communications 
about  the  nature  of  a  transcendental 
life  are  worthless  as  evidence,  and  must 
be  put  aside  until  the  problem  of  iden- 
tity has  been  solved  and  the  triviality 
and  confusion  of  the  messages  have 
been  explained.  At  present  the  mass  of 
evidence  tending  to  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  the  first  problem  is  very  great, 
and  it  is  time  that  it  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  intelligent  estimation.  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  moral  and  religious  wants  of 
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the  age  entitles  such  an  investigation 
to  munificent  endowment,  especially  as 
much  less  worthy  causes  do  not  lack  in 
financial  support. 

The  material  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion and  related  to  the  supernormal 
generally  is  represented  in  some  nine- 
teen volumes  of  Proceedings,  ten  vol- 
umes of  a  Joumalf  two  volumes  of 
"Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  and  two 
volumes  of  "  Human  Personality  and  its 
Survival  of  Bodily  Death,"  by  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  H.  Myers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Podmore  and  of 
Flammarion,  the  French  astronomer. 
Telepathic,  apparitional,  and  medium- 
istic  phenomena  abound  in  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  possible  significance 
can  no  longer  be  ignored  without  incur- 
ring the  reproach  of  bigotry.  Kot  that 
any  special  conclusion  is  necessarily 
sustained  by  them,  but  that  they  so 
pertinently  suggest  the  existence  of 
supernormal  knowledge  or  challenge 
scientific  investigation  that  it  is  no 
longer  wise  to  neglect  them.  The  kind 
of  estimate  placed  upon  such  records 
may  be  seen  by  observing  what  men  of 
high  scientific  standing  say  of  the  results 
already  on  hand. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  one  of  the  leading 
physicists  now  living,  says:  "K  any 
one  cares  to  hear  what  sort  of  convic- 
tion has  been  borne  in  upon  my  mind, 
as  a  scientific  man,  by  twenty  years' 
familiarity  with  these  questions  which 
concern  us,  I  am  willing  to  reply  as 
frankly  as  I  can.  I  am  for  all  personal 
purposes  convinced  of  the  persistence  of 
human  existence  beyond  bodily  death, 
and,  tho  I  am  unable  to  justify  that  be- 
lief in  full  and  complete  manner,  yet 
it  is  a  belief  which  has  been  produced 
by  scientific  evidence  that  is  based  upon 
facts  and  experience." 

Professor  Stout,  of  St.  Andrew's 
University  in  Glasgow,  thinks  that  te- 
lepathy "  can  not  with  any  approach  to 
probability  explain  away  "  the  phenom- 


ena which  Mr.  Myers  quotes  in  support 
of  a  future  life.  Professor  Muirhead, 
of  Holloway  College,  England,  is 
hardly  behind  Professor  Stout  in  sym- 
pathetic interest.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  tho  not  in 
any  way  committing  himself,  speaks  in 
a  tone  of  hopefulness  regarding  the  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Andrew  Lang  admits  that 
Mr.  Myers  has  given  in  apparitions 
alone  sufficient  evidence  of  survival  aft- 
er death,  tho  he  is  not  yet  convinced  by 
mediumistic  phenomena.  Sir  William 
Grookes  does  not  announce  a  definite 
conclusion  for  more  than  something 
supernormal,  but  he  is  thoughtful- 
ly sympathetic  and  probably  with- 
holds conviction  in  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  psychology,  being  himself 
a  physicist.  Gesare  Lombroso,  the 
Italian  criminologist  and  whilom  mate- 
rialist, says  that  "  there  is  a  great  prob- 
ability now  given  us  through  psychical 
researches  that  there  is  a  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  soul  after  death."  Even 
Mr.  Huxley  admitted  that  the  '^  actual- 
ity of  a  spiritual  world  is  a  matter 
which  lies  as  much  within  the  province 
of  science  as  any  other  question  about 
the  existence  and  powers  of  the  various 
forms  of  living  and  conscious  activity." 
These  are  no  mean  judges,  and  to  the 
list  may  be  added  Professor  Barrett, 
Prof.  William  James,  and  many  others 
as  at  least  interested  in  the  issues  in- 
volved and  supporters  of  the  investiga- 
tion, and  the  writer  happens  to  know 
personally  of  many  other  men  of  simi- 
lar public  standing  who  hold  similar 
views  upon  the  subject,  but  he  does  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  mention  their  names 
in  any  public  manner.  They  suffice  to 
justify  the  demand  for  the  scientific 
consideration  of  a  problem  which  is  one 
of  the  most  momentous  ever  opened  by 
science,  and,  as  it  is  wholly  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  religious  mind,  the  neglect  of 
it,  in  the  face  of  an  opportunity  to  recon- 
cile science  and  religoin,  is  inexcusable. 
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SEPARATION  OF  WORSHIP  AND  PROPAGANDA 
Bt  Pbop.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  Union  Theological  Beminabt,  New  York. 


Thebb  are  three  main  elements  which  en- 
ter into  our  Sunday  church  services.  At 
some  service  a  primary  element  should  always 
be  united  worship.  There  is  no  possible  sub- 
stitute for  that. 

At  the  same  time,  worship  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  only  a  personal  contact  with  the 
Eternal  that  we  may  live  better  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Eternal. 
Worship  fails  of  its  object  if  It  does  not  in- 
spire to  right  doing.  Hence  the  second  ele- 
ment enters  into  our  common  worship,  that 
of  preaching  or  instruction  in  righteousness. 

A  third  element,  however,  has  a  distinct 
and  rightful  place.  We  must  make  propa- 
ganda for  our  faith.  In  older  lands,  like 
England  and  Germany,  it  is  constantly,  tho 
falsely,  assumed  that  propaganda  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  population  is  called  "Christian." 
We  have  no  such  delusion.  We  must  realize 
the  fact  that  on  every  hand  we  are  confronted 
with  a  frank  and  often  brutal  paganism. 
The  simplest  elements  of  a  Christian  world- 
view  need  setting  forth  and  defense.  It  is 
pitiable  to  see  how  blind  are  our  religious 
teachers  in  many  cases  to  the  real  paganisms 
by  which  we  are  surrounded  and  threatened. 
The  pastor  in  the  midst  or  hi;  flock,  who 
preaches  faithfully  and  effi  c'.  1  v , .  ■  to  the  needs 
of  his  congregation  as  he  khovvs  it,  may  be 
blindly  passing  by  hundreds  who  need  him, 
bat  who  have  no  place  of  contact  with  him, 
and  whom,  alas!  he  does  not  know.  Here  is 
the  place  an  evening  meeting  may  be  of  in- 
estimable value. 

For  purposes  of  actual  propaganda,  our 
present  church  arrangements  are  actually 
bad.  On  the  part  of  hundreds  it  takes  quite 
a  little  courage  and  energy  to  pass  the  hin- 
drances many  of  us  erect  in  our  places  of  wor- 
ship against  the  entrance  of  elements  whom 
we  need  and  who  need  us.  The  private  char- 
acter of  many  church  buildings  is  worse  than 
a  mistake;  it  is  dishonest.  Churches  are 
maintained  in  part  by  the  community.  The 
remission  of  taxes  is  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  a 
state  subsidy,  and  we  have  no  right  to  treat 
the  church  building  as  the  private  property 
of  the  chance  worshiping  congregation. 


There  is  great  need  for  effective,  aggressive 
propaganda.  The  increase  of  our  evangeli- 
cal church-going  population  is  shamefully 
small.  There  is  a  wide  field  open  in  the  gen- 
eration that  speaks  English  tho  bom  of  for- 
eign-speaking parents.  There  is  tremendous 
danger  in  the  heterogeneous  character  of  our 
population.  We  can  not  hope  tx)  make  them 
all  New  England  Congregationalisls,  or  Penn- 
sylvanian  Presbyterians,  or  English  Episco- 
palians. With  proper  arrangements  we  might, 
however,  make  propaganda  for  a  Christian 
world- vie w  which  would  give  a  foimdation  for 
the  morals  and  patriotism  without  which 
our  country  must  face  serious  disruption. 

At  present  our  arrangements  are  not  ade- 
quate. The  writer  was  present  at  an  ordi- 
nary service  in  a  down -town  church  in  the 
midst  of  an  enormous  foreign  population. 
The  minister  in  charge  was  a  fine  and  most 
useful  worker  as  well  as  an  exceptionally 
effective  speaker.  The  church  was  not  large, 
but  it  was  crowded— at  the  same  time  almost 
wholly  by  women  and  young  boys.  This  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  writer  won- 
dered where  were  the  men.  As  the  service 
proceeded,  an  answer  in  part  formulated  it- 
self. The  actual  preaching  was  introduced 
by  forty  minutes  of  singing,  Scripture  read- 
ing, and  prayer.  The  singing  was  hearty, 
but  utterly  uninteresting;  the  Scripture  read- 
ing conventional,  and  the  prayer  actuaUy 
dreary.  Then  a  fine  platform  speaker  faced 
his  audience,  and  the  artistic  sense  of  what  he 
had  to  do  compelled  him  to  speak— to  women 
and  young  boys!  He  did  it  very  well,  but 
he  had  a  message  he  could  deliver  with  equal 
effectiveness  to  hundreds  of  men ;  but  they 
were  not  there,  and  the  few  who  were  there 
probably  felt  subconsciously  that  they  were 
out  of  place. 

About  the  taste  of  a  morning  congregation 
in  the  matter  of  music  and  worship,  there  is 
room  for  discussion.  Even  there,  in  the  wri- 
ter's judgment,  we  are  on  the  wrong  road  to 
largest  eflaciency.  But  for  the  writer  no 
doubt  any  longer  exists  in  regard  to  one  fatal 
mistake  in  trying  to  reach  the  haphazard 
audience  of  a  Sunday  evening. 
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In  the  first  place,  this  very  haphazard 
character  is  out-and-out  our  best  opportunity. 
We  may  reach  hundreds  of  lives  if  we  only 
use  it  properly.  For  the  most  part,  the  heads 
of  families  might  do  best  to  give  up  their 
seats  and  stay  away  from  their  regular  places 
on  Sunday  evening;  or,  if  not  weary  from 
other  Christian  work,  might  turn  in  and  help 
the  preacher  gather  his  congregation  from  the 
highways  and  byways.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  the  services  should  be  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  the  attracting  such  an  audience,  and  ar- 
ranged with  propaganda  distinctly  in  view. 
Worship  is  not,  then,  to  be  the  dominant 
note.  The  haphazard  audience  can  not  be 
counted  upon  to  enter  easily  into  the  devo- 
tional attitude  of  ordinary  worship.  The 
main  emphasis  should  be  upon  the  address. 
And  the  very  character  of  the  sermon  might 
often  with  advantage  be  changed,  and  the 
more  informal  address  or  even  the  more  for- 
mal lecture  be  the  note.  The  whole  service 
should  be  pointedly  short.  Sustained  atten- 
tion is  the  result  of  habits  which  can  not  be 
presupposed  if  the  preacher  has  any  measure 
of  success  in  gathering  the  audience  this  paper 
assumes  is  to  be  aimed  at.  Then,  again,  the 
music  must  minister  to  needs  of  the  haphaz- 
ard congregation.  It  must  be  neither  too 
trite  nor  too  severe  and  classic.  The  whole 
arrangement  must  have  unity,  *'snap,''  and 
life.  Whatever  be  the  demand  of  the  average 
church-going,  conventional  Sunday  morning 
congregation,  if  the  haphazard  evening  crowd 
is  to  be  reached  and  helped  the  address  must 
be  less  conventional,  more  human,  and  less 
encumbered  by  acts  of  worship  more  or  less 
unmeaning  to  a  large  proportion  of  those  com- 
ing. 

In  some  churches,  at  least,  what  is  needed 
is  not  "enriched  worship,**  but  fearless  intel- 
lectual preaching,  unencumbered  by  any- 
thing which  might  deter  the  indifferent  or 
hostile  from  listening  to  what  we  have  to  say. 
It  might  be  the  salvation  of  much  nominally 
Christian  life  if  the  preachers  were  Hung  out 
on  the  roadside,  separated  from  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  stated  places  of  worship,  and  com- 
pelled to  get  men*s  attention  at  any  cost. 
The  presidential  struggle  calls  many  a  man 
out  into  the  street,  to  learn  there  that  he  has 
the  power  of  interesting  his  fellow  men.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  begin  again  street  preach- 
ing; but  before  that  time,  at  least  the  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  make  the  church  on 
Sunday  evening  a  place  where  ]ust  such 


work  can  be  done.  The  pulpit  must  become 
more  a  platform,  and  the  element  of  worship 
distinctly  and  definitely  subordinated  to  I4>- 
peal,  apology,  and  restatement  of  truth. 

Moreover,  the  preacher  himself  should  be 
the  better  for  having  before  him  two  dis- 
tinctly different  types  of  work  for  which  to 
prepare  himself.  The  evening  and  morning 
sermons  should  not  be  so  **  standardized  "  that 
they  are  interchangeable.  The  morning  ser- 
mon may  well  be  addressed  to  men  and  wom- 
en in  assumed  sympathy  with  the  Christian 
faith  and  hope.  When  evening  comes,  if 
pains  be  taken  and  the  preacher  have  the  as- 
sistance of  a  few  thoughtful  men  who  know 
the  neighborhood,  he  may  gather  a  thought- 
ful audience  of  men  and  women  not  wholly 
convinced  or  sadly  needing  instruction ;  and, 
if  he  carefully  prepares  himself  along  the  line 
of  his  work,  he  may  appeal  with  a  measure 
of  success  to  lives  untouched  and  untoucha- 
ble by  the  ordinary,  even  good,  Sunday  morn- 
ing sermon.  At  such  a  service  great  funda- 
mental problems  in  morals,  in  theology,  in 
apologetics  may  be  taken  up.  And  If  the 
preacher  is  wise  he  will  guard  hhnself  at 
many  points.  He  will  not  be  simply  dog- 
matic. His  appeal  can  not  be  to  any  out- 
ward authority,  for  before  this  audience  he 
must  assume  no  such  authority.  He  must 
lead  men  and  women  and  go  before  them  as 
the  Eastern  shepherd  does.  Again,  he  must 
be  utterly  frank.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to 
simply  brush  aside  difficulties.  There  are 
tremendous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accept- 
ing a  Christian  world-view.  The  ignorance 
of  the  wisest  is  appalling.  Again  and  again 
we  must  learn  to  say,  ** I  do  not  know.**  The 
true  preacher  must  share  the  burden  of  dark- 
ness and  doubt  with  those  whom  he  would 
help. 

The  preacher,  moreover,  who  undertakes 
such  work  will  be  content,  if  wise,  to  let  it 
grow  gradually.  He  is  himself,  in  all  proba- 
bility, incompetent  in  the  first  stages.  Only 
gradually  can  he  hope  to  get  the  ear  of  those 
for  whom  **  going  to  church  **  is  a  conventional 
act  in  which  they  have  personally  no  interest. 
Only  step  by  step  can  he  train  himself,  hia 
people,  and  his  neighborhood  to  take  part  in 
a  common  work.  Nor  will  the  preacher  him- 
self be  the  worse  for  solenm  heart-searchings 
to  discover  what  are  the  real  questions  he 
and  his  congregation  must  face.  We  are  all 
too  dogmatic  and  too  sure  of  things  about 
which  the  wisest   have  shaken  their  heads. 
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And  yet  amid  all  the  preacher  will  see  to  it 
that  his  own  soul  is  afire  from  above  with 
fundamental  messages  he  has  no  doubt  about, 
and  for  which  he  will  exchange  naught  in 
earth  or  heaven  or  hell.  Not  simply  to  men's 
minds  will  he  make  his  appeal.  He  will  re- 
member that  men  have  hearts,  and,  before  the 
lecture  or  address  is  over,  in  a  few  heart- 


searching  words  he  will  try  to  clinch  the 
message  and  send  his  haphazard  crowd  out 
into  the  gathering  darknesses  with  an  eter- 
nal light  reflected  on  their  homeward  way, 
and  the  cry  of  his  heart  will  be  that  out  of 
our  ignorance  and  confusion  God  may  bring 
the  order,  light,  and  peace  of  His  everlast- 
ing kingdom. 


FAULTS  IN  TEB  VOCAL  INTBRPfiSTATION  OF  TEB  BIBLE* 
By  Prof.  8.  8.  Cubby,  Ph.D.,  BoeroK  Untvebstty. 


Thb  reading  of  the  Bible  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  given  any  study  to  the  sub- 
ject as  among  the  most  difficult  forms  of  vocal 
expression. 

One  common  fault  in  reading  the  Bible  is  a 
certain  formality,  objectivity,  or  externality. 
This  fault  has  many  causes.  The  Bible  is 
regarded  as  the  official  book  of  the  church, 
and  unconsciously  the  minister  in  reading  it 
is  apt  to  present  its  ideas  officially.  He  ap- 
peals to  it  for  authority,  and  hence  gives  the 
words  themselves  great  prominence,  and  is 
tempted  to  one  of  the  worst  of  all  faults; 
namely,  merely  announcing  the  words. 

Announcement  eliminates  all  feeling,  and 
almost  all  thought  If  any  one  rises  to  an- 
nounce something  he  gives  the  words  as  a 
mere  cold  statement,  passes  the  phrases  over 
as  facts  to  another;  there  is  an  elimination  of 
all  feeling  and  experience.  Mere  announce- 
ment makes  the  words  only  prominent;  in 
fact,  it  almost  eliminates  thinking  and  thus 
prevents  true  expression. 

There  is  more  temptation  to  announce  the 
text,  and  even  a  long  8cripture  lesson  than 
any  other  words  the  minister  is  called  upon 
to  speak.  The  minister  feels  that  the  passage 
has  been  read  often  and  that  all  are  familiar 
with  it,  hence  he  lacks  even  a  feeling  of  nov- 
elty. He  does  not  feel  that  he  is  introducing 
anything  new,  or  a  story  that  will  awaken 
great  interest,  and  at  times  misses  indicating 
any  sense  of  great  importance.  The  result  of 
these  causes  and  others  is  that  he  separates 
himself  more  or  less  from  his  message  and 
simply  presents  it  as  words.  The  result  of 
such  conditions  of  mind  is  to  present  the 
words  more  or  less  for  their  own  sake,  and 
hence  monotonously,  or  in  a  kind  of  drift, 
word  following  word  without  very  specific 
relation  to  ideas. 

The  remedy  for  such  lack  of  assimilation 


is  genuine  thinking  and  feeling.  The  reader 
must  live  his  thought  before  he  gives  it.  He 
must  realize  each  idea  in  succession,  his  at- 
tention must  be  concentrated  somewhere  in 
every  phrase,  and  every  idea  given*  vividly 
for  its  own  sake,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
what  has  gone  before.  He  must  have  a  defi- 
nite message,  definite  thought,  definite  ideas, 
and  truthful  feeling  before  he  can  be  natural 
and  effective  in  impressing  an  audience.  The 
thinking  of  each  idea  must  precede  the  ex- 
pression of  the  phrase,  the  thinking  of  the 
whole  message  is  not  enough.  Thought  and 
feeling  must  form  a  living  natural  sequence 
from  idea  to  idea. 

A  variation  of  this  fault  is  found  sometimes 
in  the  fact  that  a  man  seems  to  say  by  the 
modulations  of  his  voice  and  his  manner, 
"This  truth  is  for  you;  it  does  not  concern 
me.**  He  makes  himself  a  mere  official 
herald  to  announce  truth  in  an  impersonal 
way. 

The  preacher  must  first  of  all  **  enjoin  the 
truth  upon  himself  The  Bible  is  a  message 
from  a  Father  to  His  children;  but  the 
preacher  himself  is  one  of  the  children,  and 
must  read  the  Bible  in  a  way  to  suggest  this. 
He  must  bring  home  to  himself  each  individ- 
ual idea.  He  must  show  others  that  he  has 
found  it,  and  realized  it  to  be  the  bread  of 
life. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time 
among  preachera  to  read  the  Bible  in  a  nega- 
tive or  neutral  attitude  of  mind.  Men  are  so 
afraid  of  being  ministerial  that  many  of  them 
express  no  emotion  at  all.  The  ministerial  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  genuine  feeling,  to  a  mere 
mood  or  drift  instead  of  a  true  realization  of 
each  idea.  The  only  true  remedy  for  minis- 
terial tones  is  genuine  thinking  and  feeling. 
The  ministerial  is  due  to  a  mood,  toindefinite- 
ness,  or  to  a  mere  drift  in  emotion. 


•  CXipyrlglit  t^  8. 8.  Onrry,  IfiOS. 
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How  can  one  who  realizes  the  truth  of  the 
message  he  reads  give  the  intense  warnings 
of  the  Master  as  a  cold  didactic  or  neutral 
statement  of  facts  I  How  often  we  hear  read 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ''Wide  is  the 
gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  de- 
struction "  without  any  change,  without  any 
tender  regret  in  the  following  words  :  "Many 
there  be  that  go  in  thereby."  The  Master 
must  have  expressed  this  as  a  warning.  He 
must  have  felt  regret  that  it  was  so ;  and  we 
are  untrue  to  His  spirit  to  give  it  as  a  mere 
cold  statement,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  if  we 
did  not  care  if  they  did  go  that  way.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  fourteenth  verse,  "  Straight 
is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
imto  life."  This  must  be  given  as  a  true 
warning  from  the  Master,  with  great  serious- 
ness and  weight.  There  must  be  a  pause  and 
a  change  to  regret  in  giving  the  next  words: 
**  Few  there  be  that  find  it. "  Surely  the  reader 
must  recognize  that  in  every  moment,  in 
every  event  or  turning-point  of  life  these  two 
roads  open;  the  road  of  ease,  the  road  for 
worldly  success,  and  the  straight  path  of 
duty.  He  can  not  be  indifferent,  or  suggest 
to  an  audience  that  he  is  indifferent  as  to 
which  of  these  roads  the  young  man  or  the 
young  woman  before  him  is  about  to  take. 
He  makes  the  Master  a  cold,  judicial  judge 
unless  he  makes  a  transition  from  serious 
warning  to  regret  in  both  of  these  verses. 

One  who  negates  all  feeling  and  puts  him- 
self in  a  neutral  attitude  becomes  necessarily 
indifferent  and  unsympathetic  to  every  event 
or  truth.  Neutrality  eliminates  all  sym- 
pathy. "Imagination  and  sympathy,"  it 
has  been  well  said,  "  are  the  key  words  to  all 
genuine  vocal  expression."  We  must  show 
by  our  imagination  our  realization  of  the 
truth  and  life  of  the  scene,  and  by  our  sym- 
pathy our  identification  with  it,  our  realiza- 
tion of  its  spirit,  and  then  by  our  vocal  ex- 
pression simply  suggest  it;  that  is,  realize 
that  we  present  its  truth  to  hearts  that  are 
similar  to  our  own,  and  who  only  need  a  hint. 

Another  peculiarity  might  not  be  regarded 
by  some  as  an  imperfection.  It  is  an  over- 
accentuation  of  mere  emphasis  of  a  specific 
word.  In  the  universal  neglect  of  vocal  ex- 
pression some  men  have  formed  an  idea  that 
it  all  depended  upon  the  relative  importance 
of  words.  Hence  the  verbal  emphasis  of 
many  readers  is  very  fine,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  reading  is  negative  and  cold.  All  the 
vocal  expression  that  is  found  in  much  of  the 


reading  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  present  thne 
is  merely  to  bring  out  the  meaning. 

Such  emphasis  is  cold.  It  consists  merely 
of  inflection  or  a  peculiar  kind  of  stress. 
There  is  no  emphasis  by  change  of  move- 
ment so  as  to  make  one  particular  sentence 
the  center  of  the  whole  lesson.  There  is  no 
emphasis  of  feeling  by  the  accentuation  of 
tone  color.  There  is  little  emphasis  by  in- 
creasing the  range.  By  great  change  of  the 
situation  the  argument  or  thought  of  the 
passage  is  made  somewhat  clear,  but  not  its 
emotional  movement  and  spirit.  This  char- 
acterizes some  of  the  very  best  readers  of  the 
Scriptures.  Vocal  expression  must  reveal  the 
deep  spirit  of  the  passage ;  every  part  must  be 
contrasted  with  other  parts.  There  must  be 
not  only  emphasis  by  inflection,  but  also  by 
pause.  There  are  an  innumerable  number  of 
kinds  of  emphasis.  The  modes  of  emphasis 
must  vary  according  to  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  the  passage. 

Another  frequent  fault  observable  in  Bible 
reading  is  sadness.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that 
the  most  joyous  of  all  literature  should  be 
read  as  something  mournful  ?  Ministers  have 
been  heard  to  read  to  their  congregations  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm,  which  is  full  of  deep 
joy,  in  a  tone  of  gloom.  "The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd  "  is  given  with  the  manner  of  one 
who  says:  "It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to 
me,  but  I  must  tell  the  truth  and  sadly  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Lord  is  my  shepherd." 

Of  course  the  reader  does  not  intend  to  con- 
vey this  idea.  It  is  farthest  from  his  thought. 
Belief  in  these  words  may  be  the  supreme  joy 
of  his  life.  This  sadness  is  therefore  a  man- 
nerism. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  emotion  which 
dominates  the  hearts  of  most  Christians  is 
most  frequently  that  of  repentence.  Judg- 
ing by  the  tones  of  their  voices  in  church 
they  seem  to  devote  all  the  week  to  careless- 
ness and  wrong -doing,  and  come  to  church 
on  Sunday  to  repent,  to  feel  deep  regret  for 
the  week's  neglect  and  wrong-doing.  Rarely 
is  there  a  normal  Christian  who  enters  the 
church  with  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Preach- 
ers are  tempted  to  the  same  feeling.  The 
minister  prays  for  humility  not  to  be  proud 
of  his  sermon.  Thus  he  develops  a  kind  of 
external  form  of  humility.  He  feels  his  un- 
worthiness  and  expresses  this  in  his  voice, 
especially  when  he  reads  what  he  professes  to 
believe  to  be  "glad  tidings." 

Badness  is  a  most  serious  fault.    It  impUes 
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the  elimination  of  genuine  feeling.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  not  an  emotion.  As  few  can 
tell  the  difference  between  melted  lead  and 
melted  silver  until  they  are  exposed  to  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere ;  as  brass  may  be  so 
polished  that  it  may  be  taken  by  the  ignorant 
for  gold,  so  there  are  emotions  that  may  be 
considered  the  same,  tho  far  apart  Thus 
sadness  may  be  taken  for  sorrow,  or  sym- 
pathy for  pity ;  but  sorrow  implies  heroic  en- 
durance, and  sadness  is  a  mere  mood  of  weak- 
n^s.  It  is  a  miasmatic  swamp  where  noble 
feeling  stagnates.  Pity  may  be  regarded  by 
some  as  synonymous  with  sympathy,  tho  one 
is  weak  and  the  other  strong.  Every  one 
with  a  spark  of  spirit  dislikes  to  be  pitied, 
but  a  desire  for  sympathy  characterizes  even 
the  strongest. 

This  sadness,  or  appearance  of  gloom,  arises 
from  a  false  reverence,  a  reverence  for  the 
letter  rather  than  for  the  spirit  The  reader 
suggests  a  conception  of  the  importance  of 
mere  words  rather  than  of  the  thought  and 
feeling.  Thus  his  sadness  is  a  kind  of  nega- 
tive emotion  due  to  his  lack  of  genuine  think- 
ing and  realization  of  the  passage. 

For  the  most  part  the  peculiar  ministerial 
sadness,  which  has  been  so  common  in  the 
past,  is  due  to  a  lack  of  genuine  thinking  and 
feeling.  The  true  remedy  for  this  is  that  the 
man  shall  be  awake,  and  be  definitely  himself, 
and  give  every  idea  a  specific  and  definite 
realization  of  the  thought  of  the  moment. 

Another  fault  in  reading  the  Bible,  which 
seems  similar  to  sadness,  but  that  is  really 
broader  and  more  technical,  is  the  use  of  weak 
methods  of  expression.  Weakness  empha- 
sizes the  first  of  a  clause  and  depresses  the 
last  Strength,  on  the  contrary,  emphasizes 
the  last  of  a  clause.  This  weakness  may  be 
mere  explosion,  suddenness,  or  abruptness,  or 
it  may  be  some  weakness  of  depression  and 
passivity.  It  may  be  the  result  of  an  effort 
to  appear  to  be  in  earnest  Genuine  strength, 
genuine  intensity,  genuine  control  and  sense 
of  the  transcendent  force  of  an  idea  naturally 
call  for  greater  stress  upon  the  close  of  a 
phrase  clause  or  sentence. 

Many  readers  of  the  Scriptures  drop  the 
voice  at  the  close  of  almost  every  clause  as  if 
weary  or  depressed.  They  use  constantly  a 
certain  passive  fall  of  the  voice  which  is  not 
strictly  an  inflection,  but  a  drop  which  is  in- 
dicative of  weakness.  The  listener  feels  that 
the  reader  is  not  definitely  supporting  his 
ideas  or  realizing  them  himself,  but  is  per- 


functory. His  attitude  toward  the  truth  is 
external.  There  is  a  sense  of  weakness  in  his 
convictions  or  lack  of  clearness  and  definite- 
ness  in  his  thought 

Another  fault  is  difiicult  to  explain.  Out- 
side of  the  church  the  minister  will  be  ani- 
mated, simple,  and  naturaL  The  moment  he 
enters  the  pulpit  he  seems  to  have  assumed  a 
part  His  face  is  drawn  down,  his  voice  is 
no  longer  natural,  his  tone  is  assumed.  This 
may  be  wholly  unconscious;  in  fact,  men  in 
all  walks  of  life,  in  various  professions,  will 
be  found  unconsciously  assuming  a  part. 
The  minister  is  no  more  guilty  than  other 
people,  only  with  him  it  brings  worse  results. 
He  seems  to  assume  a  certain  mental  or  emo- 
tional attitude  which  interferes  with  genuine 
feeling,  affects  his  voice,  face,  and  body. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  study 
of  the  natural  languages  that  the  real  nature 
of  such  affectation  is  seen.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  many  people  condemn  elocution 
because  they  are  afraid  of  acquiring  manner- 
isms. I  am  aware  also  that  artificial  and  me- 
chanical elocution  has  been  guilty  of  this 
crime.  But  true  genuine  work  in  vocal  expres- 
sion, work  that  is  founded  upon  right  princi- 
ples, or  is  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women 
who  understand  the  fundamental  elements  of 
naturalness  and  realize  that  all  modulation  of 
the  voice  is  a  direct  and  immediate  expres- 
sion of  specified  thinking  and  feeling  of  each 
idea,  is  the  most  effective  means  of  correcting 
and  preventing  all  kinds  of  affectation  and 
unnaturalness. 

The  remedies  for  such  unnatural  manner- 
isms and  affectations  is  found  in  directness,  in 
thinking  intensely  one  idea  and  giving  it  to 
others,  and  then  another  and  giving  that. 
Genuinely  think  each  idea  and  give  it  defi- 
nitely, truthfully,  adequately,  without  deco- 
ration or  repression,  without  addition  or  sub- 
traction. A  man  must  be  himself.  He  must 
be  perfectly  at  home  upon  his  feet.  Ho  must 
forget  everything  but  the  truth.  He  must 
be  genuine.  His  bearing  toward  the  truth 
must  be  simple.  His  attitude  toward  his  fel- 
low men  must  be  perfectly  frank.  He  must 
concentrate  his  consciousness  upon  the  mes- 
sage he  is  giving  to  his  fellow  men. 

There  are  many  causes  of  artificial  attitudes 
toward  the  truth.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  un- 
conscious imitation.  Ministers  are  apt  to  read 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  majority  of 
their  denomination.  The  young  theological 
student  often  adopts  the  mannerism  of  some 
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favorite  professor.  Sometimes  there  is  a  lack 
of  genuine  conviction.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
mood  or  sense  of  inadequacy  dominating  the 
reader.  Occasionally  there  is  one  who  has  an 
egotistic  attitude,  or  an  attitude  of  assump- 
tion, a  kind  of  sense  of  the  ministerial  office 
which  is  above  the  individual  man.  Some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  no  Scripture 
is  of  "private  interpretation,"  and  that  a  les- 
son must  be  passed  over  to  others  as  sacred 
words  without  any  personal  coloring  or  feel- 
ing by  the  reader.  In  some  way  they  think 
that  all  Scripture  must  be  interpreted  by 
every  one  for  himself. 

The  reader  must  carefully  study  himself, 
must  intensely  feel  his  message  and  give  it, 
and  give  his  understanding  of  its  meaning, 
his  realization  of  its  feeling,  and  remember 
that  he  can  only  express  the  impression  it 
produces  upon  him. 

Another  attitude  close  to  this  is  becoming 
more  or  less  common  in  our  time.  The  min- 
ister assumes  an  air  of  dignified  critical 
authority,  and  gives  the  message  analytically, 
often  in  a  cold,  intellectual  attitude  of  mind. 
Fortunately  this  is  rare,  and  especially  that 
form  of  it  where  the  reader  assumes  an  atti- 
tude of  intense  superiority,  and  even  shows  a 
tendency  to  patronize  his  audience  or  the  book 
from  which  he  reads. 

All  affectation  and  artificiality  must  be 
cured  by  simplicity  and  genuineness.  The 
reader  must  think  and  realize  each  idea  in 
turn,  and  give  it  simply.  He  must  especially 
use  pauses  to  reveal  his  meditation  and  a  defi- 
nite touch  to  show  the  intensity  and  vigor  of 


his  thought  and  conviction.  Pause  and 
touch  together  constitute  rhythm.  The  ta- 
king of  an  idea  and  the  giving  of  an  idea  in 
rhythmic  proportion  and  alternation  with 
great  vigor  and  intensity  and  other  accentua- 
tions of  rhythm  afford  the  best  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  affectations. 

To  read  the  Scriptures  or  to  pray  on  the 
commonplace  plane  is  sacrilegious.  Emerson 
said  that  he  never  dared  to  speak  of  God  in 
cold  blood.  The  man  who  speaks  of  Deity 
in  a  mere  commonplace  tone  will  not  inspire 
his  fellow  man  to  nobler  thought  and  aspira- 
tion. Prayer  on  the  business  plane  had  bet- 
ter be  omitted.  When  a  man  has  no  aspira- 
tion, no  mystic  and  spiritual  realization,  his 
words  should  be  few.  A  man,  however,  can 
so  train  himself  until  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstance by  a  perfectly  natural  transition 
he  passes  into  the  presence  of  the  Infinite. 
One  who  reads  the  Bible  as  spiritual  literature 
must  be  able  to  live  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere. 
To  him  God  must  be  real,  and  he  must  be 
present  and  operative  at  all  times;  and  his 
voice  must  show  it,  especially  when  he  inter- 
prets what  he  professes  to  believe  is  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Spirit. 

The  reading  of  a  passage  must  be  a  demon- 
stration of  its  spirit  and  power.  The  Bible 
must  be  read  out  of  the  soul.  Childlike 
teachableness  is  the  primary  requisite  of  all 
art.  In  no  artistic  endeavor  do  the  words 
of  the  Master  apply  with  more  force,  **  ex- 
cept ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  king- 
dom." 


SOME  AMERICAN  IMPRESSIONS* 
By  p.  B.  Mbteb,  D.D.,  London. 


I  HAVE  been  royally  entertained  during  my 
recent  tour  in  the  United  States,  where  I  have 
visited  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans  in  the  South, 
Los  Angeles  and  Portland  in  the  West,  and 
Dayton,  New  York,  etc.  Ministers  and  peo- 
ple have  been  very  kind  to  me ;  but  I  have 
only  heard  myself,  and  therefore  have  had 
no  good  opportunity  of  comparing  the  pul- 
pit on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  should 
suppose,  however,  that  the  preaching  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  more  topical  and 
less  expository  than  in  Great  Britain.  Per- 
haps also  the  American  pulpit  is  more  full  of 
reference  to  current  events  than  ours.  For 
myself,  the  systematic  and  continuous  expo- 


sition of  the  Scripture  has  been  my  standby 
for  all  these  thirty-five  years,  and  nothing 
else  would  have  kept  my  ministry  fresh  and 
vital.    I  can  recommend  it 

I  am  deeply  interested,  as  you  know,  in 
the  movement  to  federate  the  churches  for 
civic  righteousness  and  purity.  This  move- 
ment has  spread  over  England  in  some  cigbt 
hundred  and  sixty  centers,  and  is  having  a 
profound  influence  on  the  public  life  of  the 
time.  But  it  must  be  deeply  religious  as 
well  as  ethical,  and  the  churches  must  be  rep- 
resented by  laymen  in  the  proportion  of  two 
to  every  one  hundred  members  as  well  as  by 
preachers  and  pastors. 


*  Fiom  an  Internew  with  a  staff  reporter  of  THX  Uomilktio  Rivnw. 
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SZPBRISNCSS   OF  A  SBRMON  REPORTER— PART  HI 


Among  the  most  eloquent  preachers  are 
those  who  have  been  converted  to  the  churches 
thej  represent.  Such  a  man  is  Father  Phillip 
Fletcher,  the  organizer  of  the  Gild  of  Our 
Lady  of  Ransom.  All  the  members  of  this 
gUd  are  converts  to  the  Church  of  Rome  from 
other  ministries,  and  they  have  tne  strongest 
of  all  impulses  to  display  their  zeaL  Father 
Fletcher  is  a  man  of  undoubted  oratorical 
endowment.  Without  indulging  in  any  extra- 
Tagant  mannerisms,  he  preaches  with  a  har- 
mony of  voice  and  gesture,  and  with  such 
sincerity  and  earnestness  that  he  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who  can  enthuse  an  ungodly  Jour- 
nalist. It  is  not  every  word  and  sentence  of 
his  address  that  makes  good  reading,  but  he 
keeps  close  to  his  theme,  and  his  sermons  are 
full  of  striking  phrases  and  appropriate  illus- 
tration. 

Some  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  lights  are 
not  good  preachers.  The  present  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  Dr. 
Francis  Bourne,  altho  a  trained  elocutionist, 
is  not  impressive  in  the  pulpit.  He  is  small 
of  stature,  and  his  discourses  are  uninterest- 
ing. Catholic  prelates  are  chosen  for  their 
organizing  abilities,  and  Dr.  Bourne  is  a  lynx- 
eyed  investigator  in  diocesan  affairs.  The 
tfchbishop  has  all  the  qualifications  of  a  rail- 
road superintendent  who  keeps  his  division 
of  the  line  in  perfect  order.  Dr.  Bourne  is  in 
demand  as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  and  his 
postprandial  orations  are  generally  better  than 
his  sermons. 

The  writer  once  took  a  sermon  by  the  late 
Archbishop  Benson  of  Canterbury.  This  dis- 
course was  a  sermon  in  substance  but  not  in 
form.  Dr.  Benson  gave  out  no  text,  and 
took  the  unusual  subject  of  what  he  called 
"The  Unprodigal  Bon."  The  archbishop's 
diction  was  extremely  clear.  He  indulged  in 
no  lofty  flights  of  rhetoric.  His  phrases  were 
eloquent  with  the  eloquence  of  simplicity. 
He  was  neither  dramatic  nor  restrained ;  he 
talked  to  the  people  as  an  ordinary  man  might 
talk  in  his  parlor.  He  had  something  to  say ; 
he  said  it,  and  then  retired.  This  kind  of 
preaching  is  very  rare,  and  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  genuine  sympathy  and  of  a  cultured 
mind  which  observes  the  ancient  unities  of 
time,  and  place,  and  action. 

Many  yeara  ago  the  writer  also  heard,  but 
not  for  reporting  purposes,  the  late  Dean  Far- 
xar  in  Westminster  Abbey.    The  personality 


of  the  preacher  remains  as  a  vivid  memory. 
He  was  an  impressive  figure:  sedate  yet  vig- 
orous, calm  yet  enthusiastic,  learned  yet  sim- 
ple; pleading,  insistent,  argumentative;  and 
altho  the  sermon  could  not  be  described  as  a 
soul  experience,  yet  it  was  stimulating  on  ac- 
count of  the  preacher's  mode  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  his  original  views  of  life.  The 
dean  was  at  that  time  canon  of  Westminster, 
and  from  the  technical  point  of  view  he  had 
entire  command  of  the  peculiar  acoustic  prop- 
erties of  a  building  in  which  the  slightest 
sound  reverberates  and  reechoes  from  roof  to 
floor  and  from  aisle  to  aisle.  The  abbey  was 
not  designed  as  an  auditorium,  and  it  needs  a 
particular  kind  of  delivery  to  send  the  voice 
to  that  part  of  the  building  where  the  congre- 
gation is  assembled.  This  skill  Dean  Farrar 
possessed  to  a  supreme  degree. 

There  are  some  sermons  which  are  unre- 
portable,  or  which,  if  they  must  be  reported, 
have  to  be  remodeled.  Sermons  of  this  kind 
are  delivered  by  some  of  the  most  famous 
preachera  of  the  day,  and  it  is  an  unsolved 
mystery  to  the  reporter  how  it  happens  that 
the  men  who  deliver  such  incoherent  sermons 
manage  to  build  up  their  reputations.  Never- 
theless there  is  often  a  personal  charm  about 
a  preacher  which  compensates  for  his  lack  of 
rhetoric.  A  preacher  of  this  kind  is  Dr:  G. 
F.  Pentecost,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Pente- 
cost stands  up  straight  in  his  pulpit,  in  a  man- 
ner that  suggests  a  campaign  orator.  He 
looks  around  the  congregation  until  he  feels 
sure  of  their  undivided  attention.  In  the 
language  of  occultism  he  hypnotizes  them, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  hearer  gets  as 
much  good  by  having  to  fix  his  attention  on 
something  as  he  does  from  listening  to  the 
sermon.  The  impression  that  Dr.  Pentecost 
makes  in  the  pulpit  is  that  he  is  a  man  of  wide 
experience,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  commercial 
traveler,  who  handles  a  side  line  in  theology. 
One  gathers  a  general  impression  of  what  he 
has  to  say,  but  it  seems  as  tho  it  were  only 
by  chance  that  he  says  it  definitely.  Many 
of  his  sentences  can  not  be  printed  without 
alteration.  Subjects  and  predicates,  singu- 
lars and  plurals,  pasts,  presents,  and  futures 
will  all  be  mixed  up  in  the  same  period.  The 
only  consolation  is  that  he  does  sooner  or 
later  come  to  a  full  stop.  Some  preachers 
never  do. 

Dr.  Cortlandt  Myers,  of  the  Brooklyn  Bap- 
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tist  Temple,  is  a  natural  orator.  He  holds 
the  hearer  under  a  spell.  His  words  are  as 
rippling  waters,  charming  the  heart  if  not 
convincing  the  understanding.  He  has  a 
pleasant  voice  and  a  clear  enunciation,  two 
elements  which  materially  facilitate  a  re- 
porter's work.  He  speaks  and  acts  in  the 
pulpit  with  the  highest  degree  of  emotion, 
and  at  least  convinces  others  that  he  is  con- 
vinced himself.  When,  however,  the  stenog- 
rapher examines  the  notes  of  this  fluent  ora- 
tory, it  is  almost  in  vain  to  hunt  for  a  phrase 
or  sentence  which  will  look  well  in  print. 
The  average  hearer  does  not  tire  to  any  great 
extent  of  the  redundancies,  repetitions,  inter- 
jections, and  interrogations  that  abound  in 
Dr.  Myers'  sermons;  but,  regarded  as  mere 
words,  which  have  to  be  printed  in  grammat- 
ical sentences,  the  reporter's  task  in  transcri- 
bing such  incongruities  is  hopeless.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  pick  a  statement  here 
and  there,  fashion  into  a  sentence,  and  string 
these  sentences  together  more  or  less  in  a  log- 
ical order. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  really  eloquent 
man  is  unreportable.  Such  a  man  the  Church 
of  England  possesses  in  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox- 
Little,  Canon  of  Worcester,  whose  annual  mid- 
day addresses  during  Lent  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral fill  the  floor  of  the  dome  of  that  vast 
building  in  London's  busiest  hour.  Canon 
Knox-Little  is  a  preacher  of  the  emotional 
type.  He  allows  his  feelings  to  carry  him 
where  they  will,  and  he  carries  the  congrega- 
tion with  him.  He  will  preach  for  about 
forty  minutes  and  deliver  one  continuous 
stream  of  perfervid  sentences.  The  effect  of 
the  words,  however,  depends  so  entirely  upon 
the  time  and  place,  and  upon  the  passion  and 
delivery  of  the  preacher,  that  when  they  are 
written  out  they  seem  cold  and  meaningless. 
Canon  Enox-Little  is  very  metaphysical  and 
indulges  freely  in  philosophical  terms  and 
also  in  hyperbole. 

Another  preacher  whose  discourses  are  de- 
lightful to  hear  but  difficult  to  report  is  the 
Rev.  Donald  D.  McLaurin,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  McLaurin  is  silver-tongued.  His 
words  fall  from  his  lips  like  dew  drops  from 
a  rose-bud.  The  best  part  of  his  sermons  are 
the  illustrations,  for  his  theological  arguments 
are  seldom  convincing.  Nevertheless  he  jus- 
tifies this  very  quality  by  claiming  that  the 
great  problems  of  life  are  not  problems  of  the 
head,  but  of  the  heart.  Dr.  McLaurin  is 
widely  read  in  English  literature,  and  seldom 


preaches  without  apt  quotations  from  Shake- 
speare and  other  poets. 

No  one  is  more  trying  to  the  temper  of  the 
stenographer  than  the  preacher  who  exag- 
gerates, and  who  is  forever  reciting  the  "  most 
memorable  incident "  in  his  life.  Dr.  W.  J. 
Dawson,  of  Highbury  Quadrant,  London,  is 
a  fascinating  preacher;  but  when  in  the 
course  of  a  single  sermon  he  twice  says,  "I 
was  never  so  moved  in  all  my  life,**  the  re- 
porter is  in  doubt  as  to  which  incident  to  sup- 
press, for  the  reader  will  attribute  the  appa- 
rent error  to  the  stenographer.  Dr.  Dawson 
is  very  keen  in  judging  the  temper  of  his 
congregation,  bringing  his  expressions,  and 
even  his  ideas,  down  to  the  level  of  a  low 
average  of  comprehension.  The  doctor  is 
careless  in  his  grammar.  He  will  misplace 
adjectives,  and  use  split  infinitives  with  the 
greatest  unconcern,  and  with  equal  facility 
will  finish  a  sentence  with  a  preposition. 

There  is  a  type  of  preacher  who  happens 
to  get  hold  of  a  new  word  or  phrase  in  his 
sermon,  and  keeps  on  repeating  it  on  every 
available  opportunity.  Others  use  favorite 
expressions  on  all  occasions.  When  the  re- 
porter encounters  these  recurring  words  or 
phrases  used  without  apparent  purpose,  he 
deletes  them  from  the  report.  However  ap- 
propriate they  may  sound  when  heard,  their 
repetition  in  type  would  be  unendurable. 
Even  if,  in  the  spoken  discourse,  the  reitera- 
tion of  a  peculiar  word  is  pertinent,  it  is  still 
undesirable  to  print  it  more  than  once  in  a 
paragraph. 

^  Some  preachers  seem  to  preach  from  mere 
force  of  habit.  They  announce  their  text,  di- 
vide their  subject  into  firstly,  secondly,  and 
thirdly,  string  together  a  niunber  of  phrases 
destitute  of  meaning  and  lacking  logical  ar- 
rangement. Without  tracing  these  defects 
back  to  a  specific  cause,  it  is  obvious  that  cer- 
tain seminaries  turn  out  many  of  this  class  of 
tedious  preachera,  who  seem  never  to  have  been 
tested  along  the  practical  side  of  their  work. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Grundy,  the  clerical  humorist, 
of  Deptford,  London,  thinks  that  the  best 
kind  of  preachera  are  those  who  have  grown 
daughtera;  for  daughtera  are  relentless  critics 
of  parental  mannerisms,  and  they  have  no 
illusions  as  to  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  repu- 
tations. Mr.  Grun  dy  himself  is  a  very  talented 
preacher.  He  draws  some  of  the  largest  con- 
gregations in  London,  and  is  in  great  demand 
as  a  lecturer.  He  carries  his  humor  into  the 
pulpit  and  enforces  his  ethics  with  epigrams. 
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LIVING  ISSUES  FOR  PULPIT  TREATMENT 

Bt  thb  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  Bditob  of  tbx  "  Enctclofedia.  of  Social  Rkforbcs,''  etc. 


THB  SKRVAHT-OIRL  AKD  THB 
CHURCH 

Am  with  the  maid  »  mih  the  miJtrstf.— laa. 
xxiv.  8. 

The  iVoMtffn.^The  problem  of  the  domestic 
serraDt  has  become  tonlay  one  of  the  great 
and  most  pressing  problems  of  modem  life. 
In  some  dties  and  most  suburban  or  country 
towns  it  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible 
to  obtain  competent  girls  willing  to  go  into 
domestic  service.  Many  households  are 
obliged  to  employ  either  the  old  and  the  in- 
competent, or  young  and  inexperienced  per- 
sons, below  the  average  in  ability  or  compe- 
tence. Many  families  consider  themselves 
fortunate  to  obtain  such.  Homes  are  being 
shut  up  and  the  families  are  boarding  at  hotels 
or  elsewhere.  The  lack  of  efficient  servant- 
girla  is  affecting  the  American  home. 

It  is  an  international  problem.  The  same 
cry  comes  to-day  from  Germany,  from  other 
advanced  European  countries,  and  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

i8to<it<te«.— According  to  the  census  of 
1900,  there  were  in  the  United  States  1,288,- 
768  women  enumerated  as  "  servants  and  walt- 
erB."  not  including  885,282  laundresses,  108,- 
091  nurses,  and  140,920  housekeepers.  There 
were  276,958  men  so  enrolled,  so  that  82.8  per 
cent  of  the  servants  and  waiters  were  women. 
In  1880,  however,  the  percentage  was  88.6 
per  cent. ,  indicating  a  decrease  of  men  in  such 
service  in  proportion  to  women. 

According  to  an  investigation  made  by 
Pkt)f.  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  the  average  weekly 
cash  wage  to  domestic  servants  is  for  women 
$8.28  and  for  men  $6.98  (tho  40  per  cent,  of 
the  men  do  not  receive  board  and  lodging  be- 
sides). As,  in  Massachusetts,  58  per  cent,  of 
the  women  in  industries  received  $7  or  less  a 
week,  and  only  17  per  cent  received  less  than 
$5  a  week,  allowing  $4  for  room  and  board  in 
domestic  service,  it  does  not  make  a  very  ma- 
terial difference  in  wages,  between  domestic 
and  industrial  service,  while  the  hours  for  do- 
mestic service  are  longer.  According  to  Miss 
Salmon,  in  295  Massachusetts  homes,  the 
servants'  average  daily  time  on  call  was 
twelve  and  one-half  boon  and  on  duty  ten 
and  one-half  houii. 


The  Oeikj0.— This  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
growing  Ideals  of  democracy  spreading  among 
the  working  classes,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  both  commerce  and  manufactures  offer 
opportunity  for  girls  to  earn,  in  ways  if  not 
more  remunerative,  at  least  promising  more 
personal  freedom  and  democratic  equality. 
That  this  is  the  cause  is  shown  first  by  the 
fact  that  the  problem  is  developed  in  differ- 
ent countries,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  democratic  ideals  have  affected 
the  working  classes  and  the  opportunity  open 
to  women  to  earn  in  ways  other  than  that  of 
the  household.  This  is  first  and  foremost  in 
the  United  States,  secondly  in  Australia,  and 
then  in  Europe,  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  seen,  secondly,  in  the  fact  that  it  Is  fwi  pri- 
marily a  question  of  money.  Oirls  will  often 
take  less  money  in  a  factory  or  department 
store  than  they  could  get  in  a  good  household 
if  they  think  they  can  get  more  freedom. 
Third,  that  this  is  the  cause  can  be  seen  by  a 
study  of  human  nature.  The  dearest  thing  to 
the  modem  young  man  or  woman,  under 
present-day  ideals,  is  personal  freedom.  In 
even  the  kindliest  families  the  servant-girl, 
save  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  or  an  evening  or 
two  out,  is  more  or  less  under  the  personal 
rule  of  the  mistress,  and  often  liable  to  be 
called  on  by  several  members  of  the  family 
for  almost  any  personal  service.  In  the  fac- 
tory or  the  store  the  work  is  for  certain  fixed 
hours,  and  usually  girls  employed  in  them 
have  all  their  evenings  and  all  their  Sundays 
to  themselves.  Even  during  the  hours  of 
work  girls  in  factories  and  stores  are  under 
fixed  rules  and  regulations,  marshalled  often 
in  an  army  with  other  girls.  In  household 
service  girls  are  under  the  personal  whim  and 
varying  requirements  of  the  master  and  the 
mistress.  Fourthly,  that  this  is  the  cause  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  domestic  service  offers 
the  girls  much  less  social  freedom  and  equal- 
ity than  do  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Under  the  latter  forms  of  work  girls  with 
their  evenings  and  Sundays  to  themselves  can 
have  their  beaus  and  friends.  Even  in  work- 
ing hours  they  have  the  comradeship  and 
society  of  other  girls,  and  often  of  men  on 
terms  of  social  equality.  In  domestic  service 
their  aodal  pleasures  are  usually  under  strict 
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surreiUance;  and  Id  country  and  Tillage 
homes,  even  where  they  are  treated  in  the 
most  kindly  way,  they  often  have  little  or  no 
socially  equal  comradeship.  That  lack  of 
freedom  is  the  cause  is  seen,  finally,  in  the 
fact  that  in  commerce  and  in  manufacture 
girls  are  usually  much  freer  to  marry  above 
their  station,  or  at  least  to  marry  a  socially 
much  higher  grade  of  men  than  they  are  in 
the  kitchen  or  in  household  work.  It  is  only 
exceptional  when  a  young  man  above  the 
lowest  classes  will  marry  a  cook  or  a  cham- 
bermaid. 

FaUe  Bemedies.'—Hlgh  wages  are  not  the 
way  out.  High  wages,  unless  so  high  that 
they  are  impossible  in  most  homes,  do  not 
solve  the  problem — tho  they  may  do  a  little 
good — because  they  do  not  reacli  the  cause. 
The  servant-girl  wants  social  freedom  more 
than  money.  Good  treatment  of  girls  will  do 
more  good,  especially  in  keeping  girls  once 
secured,  but  will  not  meet  the  problem,  be- 
cause kindness  is  usually  wasted  paternalism 
and  charity,  not  social  equality.  Education 
and  training  of  girls  for  service  will  better 
fit  girls  for  domestic  work  when  they  are  em- 
ployed ;  but  such  girls  will  go  usually  to  the 
rich,  who  can  pay  the  most,  and  it  will  not 
particularly  increase  the  supply  of  girls. 
Even  making  the  girls  "help  "  and  not  serv- 
ants— or,  as  is  occasionally  done,  bringing 
them  to  the  family  table— will  not  solve  the 
problem  save  in  exceptional  instances,  be- 
cause, tho  it  seems  to  offer  social  equality, 
it  is  not  a  real  equality,  and  is  usually  an  un- 
Batiiral  and  artificial  relationship  not  desired 
by  the  girls  themselves.  It  introduces  a 
stranger  into  the  home,  often  spoiling  the 
home  privacy  and  not  pleasing  the  girl. 

The  Heal  Solution.— This  is  to  put  domestic 
service  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  a  plane  with 
professional  work  or  a  situation  in  store  or 
factory.  Let  girls  live  at  home  or  in  coopera- 
tive clubs  together,  and  go  out  to  domestic 
service  for  fixed  hours  and  under  fixed  rules, 
as  they  would  to  a  factor}'  or  store.  Let  the 
laundry  banish  the  household  scrub.  Let 
women  come  to  clean  houses  as  they  now  go 
to  clean  factories.  Let  domestic  work  be  pro- 
fessionalized. 

The  Church* $  Opportunity. -^In  this  the 
church  can  largely  help.  Let  the  church 
teach  and  preach  true  equality,  not  of  artifi- 
cial situations,  but  of  the  living  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  of  all  men  and  women  under 
God.    Let  the  church  teach  that  the  servant 


in  a  Christian  home  is  not  a  mere  ** slavey," 
but  a  ''brother  beloved. **  Let  the  ChristiaM 
put  himself  in  the  servant's  place  and  look 
at  the  problem  from  her  standpoint.  Let  it 
truly  be  ''as  with  the  maid  so  with  the  mis- 
tress. **  Then  let  church  people  act  on  these 
principles,  welcoming  the  servant-girl  Ib 
service  and  in  social  life,  not  for  her  poeitioB, 
but  for  Just  what  her  character  is. 


HORMONISH  STILL  POLYGAMOUS 

An  aduUeroue  and  nttfal  generation. — Mark 
viii.  88. 

PoLTGAMT  seems  so  naturally  abhorrent 
and  the  Mormon  Church  is  so  strenuous  and 
shrewd  in  its  constant  denials  that  it  practises 
polygamy — which  it  gets  around  by  a  quib- 
ble— that  the  American  people  need  constant 
warning  to  realize  that  iMid  as  it  is,  and  much 
as  she  denies  it,  the  Mormon  Church  is  still 
polygamous.  Not  all  Mormons  are,  but  the 
church  is.  April  5,  1905,  after  all  the  agita- 
tion against  polygamy  and  the  seating  of 
Reed  Smoot,  after  Reed  Smoot  himself,  in 
order  to  help  his  case  in  Congress,  had  de- 
manded that  two  of  the  apostles  guilty  of 
polygamy  be  suspended — after  all  this  and 
much  more,  Mr.  Smoot  had  to  be  called  away 
"on  business,"  in  order  to  avoid  having  his 
demand  passed  on ;  and  the  conference  of  the 
Mormon  Church  voted  into  office  two  new 
apostles,  who  have  taken  plural  wives  since 
the  famous  manifesto,  in  name  abolishing 
polygamy,  and  retained  as  president  and 
apostles  seven  others  equally  guilty  of  polyg- 
amy. Such  is  the  Mormon  hierarchy  in  the 
year  1905,  and  such  is  the  church,  st^dily  in- 
creasing in  the  West,  which  demands  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


THE  LIEGE  EXPOSITION 

Let  your  light  eo  ehine  brfore  men. — ^Matt  t. 
16. 

Word  comes  from  Lidge  that  the  sociologi- 
cal exhibits  there  are  far  ahead  of  those  of  St. 
Louis  or  of  Paris.  Steadily  social  questions 
are  taking  larger  and  larger  a  share  of  the 
world's  thought.  These  international  exhib- 
its show  the  trend.  Civilization  to  day  is 
demanding  in  Europe  and  America  that  so- 
ciety and  industry  be  Christianized.  To  lead 
in  this  is  the  church's  opportunity  to  lead 
the  world— to  regain  her  lost  prestige* 
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BARLT  BACKGROUND  OF  SCRIPTURS  THOUGHT 
Bt  thk  Rbt.  GsoRes  St.  CLAim,  L«in>ov. 


Part  I. 


If  HBir  an  American  girl  realizes  that  she  is 
the  daughter  of  a  millionaire  and  may  proba- 
bly, if  she  wishes,  marry  an  English  duke, 
she  is  likely  to  be  told  that  she  was  **boni 
under  lucky  stars.  **  Zadkiel  would  perhaps 
assure  her  of  it  with  apparent  seriousness; 
and  in  her  own  country  she  would  find  the 
Sphinx  magazine  and  a  score  of  astrological 
books  giving  the  same  testimony.  The  books 
and  their  readers  are  a  survival  from  the  night 
of  ignorance,  long  lingering  after  the  day-star 
of  science  has  arisen.  In  the  speech  of  edu- 
cated people  the  expression  "bom  under 
lucky  stars  "  is  of  course  only  used  figura- 
tively. Yet  figurative  and  accommodated  in 
meaning  tho  it  be,  it  is  a  survival  which  bears 
testimony  to  a  once  prevalent  belief;  as  much 
so  as  when  used  more  literally  in  the  speech 
of  the  vulgar.  Our  modem  language  is  en- 
riched by  these  expressions,  and  we  would 
not  banish  them  even  if  it  were  possible. 
Now  and  then  we  remember  their  origin;  but 
still  employ  them  and  are  not  ashamed ,  and 
nobody  charges  us  with  superstition.  When 
Tennyson  in  "^  In  Memoriam**  (xxx  vii.)  says— 

Unmia  speaks  with  darkened  brow 

And  my  Melpomene  replies, 
A  touch  of  shame  upon  her  cheek, 
I  am  not  worthy  .  .  . 

For  I  am  but  an  earthly  muse 
And  owning  but  a  little  art, 

we  do  not  suppose  that  he  believes  literally 
in  the  nine  muses.  We  should,  however, 
hardly  understand  our  own  poet  unless  we 
knew  something  of  the  Greek  fancy  regard- 
ing the  sources  of  poetic  inspiration. 

Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  if  he  should 
ever  read  in  Shakespeare  that — 

**  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  .  .  . 
But  in  its  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim,'' 

will  understand  it  better  when  he  learns  that 
in  the  Scriptures  of  Shakespeare's  country,  a 
poet  of  the  ancient  time  declares  that  **the 
morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy." 
The  rule  must  apply,  of  course,  to  Bible 


writers,  aad  we  must  expect  te  find  in  the 
Scriptures  some  phrases  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  are  reminiscent  of  barbarous  or  of 
pagan  modes  of  thought.  Beautiful  and  true 
as  they  may  be  in  their  adapted  use,  yet  the 
true  key  to  their  full  significance  may  best  be 
found  by  going  back  to  some  earlier  meaning 
of  the  words.  The  Scripture  writer  would 
sometimes  use  old  expressions  in  a  modified 
sense,  as  we  ourselves  use  the  word  **  disaster '' 
or  the  phrase  ** lucky  stars'';  and  among  the 
common  people,  his  contemporaries,  the  early 
superstition  might  still  retain  a  lingering  ex- 
istence or  be  hardly  changed  at  all. 

If  I  may  proceed  to  quote  some  instances 
from  the  Old  Testament,  I  shall  do  it  with 
diffidence ;  and  in  this  paper  shall  only  offer 
a  few  specimens,  without  attempting  to  make 
the  list  exhaustive.  One  Sunday,  reading  in 
public  Psalm  ciii.  6— "80  that  thy  youth  is 
renewed  like  the  eagle's  "—I  explained  that 
this  should  be  phuUx  rather,  because  the 
phenix  bird  was  fabled  to  rise  into  new  life 
out  of  its  own  ashes.  My  host  that  day  was 
a  cultivated  business  man,  who  had  in  early 
life  been  a  local  preacher;  and  he  questioned 
my  gloss,  saying  it  was  sufficient  that  tho 
eagle  itself  puts  on  new  feathers  and  a  youth- 
ful appearance  in  old  age.  It  would  appear 
then  that  the  old  idea  about  these  birds  may 
still  be  prevalent.  In  recent  dictionaries, 
however,  we  find  nothing  at  all  to  support 
the  belief.  Works  on  natural  history  tell  us 
that  the  golden  eagle  attains  a  very  great  age, 
but  they  say  nothing  of  its  renewing  its 
youth.  There  are  curious  legends  in  the  old 
Bestiaries;  but  those  books  probably  drew 
their  material  from  folklore.  The  fons  et  origo 
of  natural  history  marvels  is  the  ancient  my- 
thology; and  in  the  case  we  are  considering 
it  is  probably  the  story  of  the  phenix.  The 
phenix  was  the  bennu  bird  of  the  Egyptians, 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  an  eagle,  but  now 
believed  to  have  been  a  species  of  heron. 
That  this  bird  did  periodically  renew  its 
youth  seems  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Herod- 
otus, of  Pliny,  and  many  other  old  writers. 
There  was  only  one  such  bird  at  a  time,  and 
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it  lived  500  years,  or  600,  or  even  1,460,  and 
then  gave  place  to  its  successor.  In  one  ac- 
count, when  the  old  bird  was  about  to  die, 
it  made  a  nest'  of  spices,  burned  itself  to 
ashes,  and  came  forth  with  renewed  life  for 
another  500  years.  The  period  of  1,460  years, 
assigned  to  it  by  Tacitus  and  others,  puts  us 
on  the  track  of  an  explanation,  for  this  was 
the  length  of  the  Sothic  Cycle.  The  myth- 
ical phenix  was  an  astronomical  cycle,  of 
which  of  course  there  never  could  be  more 
than  one  at  a  time.  Nor  could  there  be  a 
moment's  interval  before  the  new  one  started 
into  being  to  follow  the  old.  8o  this  was  the 
Dog-star,  which  at  one  time  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Egyptian  year  by  rishig  a  lit- 
tle before  the  sun,  on  a  certain  morning  near 
midsummer.  Of  course  it  came  round  annu- 
ally, and  it  was  useful  as  announcing  the  ri- 
sing of  the  Nile  and  the  commencement  of  the 
fertilizing  inundation.  But  as  the  year  was 
reckoned  at  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days,  and  no  bissextile  was  inserted,  the  New 
Year's  day  of  the  calendar  got  out  of  accord 
with  the  star,  more  and  more.  It  was  1,460 
years  before  they  again  coincided,  and  this 
was  the  Sothic  Cycle;  this  was  the  Great 
Year;  this  was  the  life  period  of  the  phenix. 
Tiiere  were  various  cycles  of  time,  all  of 
which  came  to  be  called  Great  Years,  or 
Phenix  periods;  and  Lundy  tells  us  that  the 
Dog-star  was  included  in  a  constellation  called 
the  Phenix.  iElian  testifies  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  period  was  publicly  announced 
by  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  (On),  and  great 
rejoicings  took  place.  The  phenix  bird  was 
renewing  its  life.  Solinus,  Pliny,  and  Hora- 
pdllo  speak  of  it  as  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Great  Year  terminates  at  the  same  time 
as  the  life  of  the  phenix.  M.  Bailly,  a  French 
astronomer,  said:  ''It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  phenix  is  an  emblem  of  that  solar 
revolution  which  revives  in  the  moment  it 
expires." 

Does  not  this  conduct  us  into  the  inner 
meaning  of  Ps.  ciii.  5?  To  renew  one's  youth 
like  the  phoenix  would  be  to  enter  upon  im- 
mortality. It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Hebrew  word  here  islB^J  (neiher),  an  eagle; 
but  then  the  phenix  bird  was  reported  to  be 
like  an  eagle.  It  must  be  recognized  again 
that  in  Isa.  xl.  81  the  nesher  seems  to  receive 
new  feathers  or  new  strength  of  wing  every 
year.  But  an  annual  molting  hardly  fills 
out  the  sense  of  Ps.  ciii.  5.  Why  speak  of 
the  eagle  especially  if  only  referring  to  now 


feathers  after  molting?  And  why  say  (in  ▼. 
4  of  this  psalm)  that  the  life  is  saved  from 
destruction?  Besides,  the  idea  of  the  phenix 
comes  before  us  in  Ps.  xcii.  12,  and  other 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  Where  our 
translation  has,  "The  righteous  shall  flourish 
like  the  palm-tree"  (Ps.  xcii.)  the  Hebrew 
word  is  *)Dn  (tamar),  but  there  is  a  phenix 
palm,  emblem  of  the  renewal  of  the  year,  and 
the  Septuagint  has  ^ivt^  (phenix).  Tertul- 
lian  makes  use  of  the  passage  with  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  phenix  bird,  telling  us  that 
"God,  even  in  his  own  Scriptures,  says:  *The 
righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  phenix*; 
that  is,  sliall  revive  from  death,  from  the 
grave;  to  teach  you  to  believe  that  a  bodily- 
substance  can  be  recovered  even  from  the 
flre."  "Once  more  a  phenix,"  he  says, 
"  where  just  before  there  was  none ;  once  more 
himself,  but  Just  now  not  existing;  another 
yet  the  same.  Its  dying  day  is  its  birthday, 
for  on  one  and  the  same  day  it  departs  and 
returns." 

Where  Job  says,  "I  shall  die  in  my  neet** 
(xxix.  18),  he  seems  to  begin  depressingly. 
But  why  mention  the  nest  unless  he  is  to  die  * 
like  some  bird  or  other?  When  he  goes  on 
and  is  interpreted  to  say,  "And  shall  multi- 
ply my  days  as  the  sand,"  the  ordinary  reader 
may  be  perplexed ;  for  sand  is  incongruous 
in  a  nest,  and  to  die  is  not  to  multiply  one's 
days.  But  here  again  the  Septuagint  writers, 
who  knew  the  fable,  render  the  passage,  "  I 
shall  multiply  my  days  like  the  phenix." 
The  Hebrew  word  here  is  ^n  {Chul),  and  this 
word  does  sometimes  mean  sand,  but  only  be- 
cause the  sand  whirls  in  eddies.  The  princi- 
pal meaning  of  the  root  verb  is  to  whirl  round, 
to  turn  in  a  circle ;  and  FOrst  gives  the  word 
separately  as  meaning  phenix.  Nor  can  it 
be  mere  accident  that  the  verb  ^^3  (kalal),  to 
make  circular,  should  also  mean  to  bum.  It 
seems  clear  that  in  those  "months  of  old," 
Job  had  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of 
immortality,  expecting  to  "renew  his  youth 
like  the  phenix." 

If  we  are  persuaded  of  this,  then  also  are 
we  assisted  to  understand  better  the  vexed 
passage,  "For  I  know  that  my  redeemer 
liveth,"  etc.  (xix.  25).  Job  does  expect  to 
live  again  after  death,  and  to  "see  God  "  "at 
the  last."  This  was  the  inspiring  and  sus- 
taining hope,  the  expression  of  which  made 
his  words  worth  inscribing  in  a  book  and  en- 
graving on  the  everlasting  rock-face !  Let  us 
read  again  also  chap.  xiv.  7-15,  "There  is 
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hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut  down  that  it  will 
sprout  again";  but  **man  giveth  up  the 
ghost,  and  where  is  he  7  .  .  .  he  lieth  down 
and  riseth  not."  He  seems  not  to  be  like  the 
tree  that  revives.  But  stay,  this  is  only  a 
tentative  conclusion;  for  see  what  follows: 
**Till  the  heavens  be  no  more  they  shall  not 
awake,  nor  be  roused  out  of  their  sleep." 
This  we  might  mistake  for  confirmation  of 
the  hopelessness,  as  tho  **  till  the  heavens  be 
no  more  **  signified  to  all  eternity.  But  we 
have  now  found,  from  other  passages,  that 
Job  believes  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  we  bethink  ourselves  of  another  ancient 
doctrine,  namely,  that  the  existing  heavens 
should  pass  away,  that  they  would  wax  old 


like  a  garment,  and  be  changed  so  as  to  show 
another  fold  of  the  vesture,  but  not  be  de- 
stroyed. There  were  to  be  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth;  and  the  time  for  this  reforma- 
tion of  all  things  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent cycle,  the  termination  of  the  Great  Year, 
the  Year  of  God,  the  longest  of  the  phenix 
periods.  Only  until  that  time  did  Job  expect 
to  sleep ;  because  the  end  of  all  things  would 
be  followed  by  a  new  beginning.  That  long 
sleep  he  would  willingly  enter  upon.  "  Oh. 
that  thou  wouldst  hide  me  in  Sheol  till  thy 
wrath  be  past."  Not  forever  and  ever,  but 
for  ''a  set  time,"  at  tho  end  of  which  he  Is  to 
be  ''remembered"  and  ''called"  into  life 
again,  and  will  ''answer." 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  HBAVBN  IN  MATTEBW  Xm 

By  thb  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Strads,  Pbbkbkill,  New  York. 


Is  the  seven  parables  of  Matthew  xiii.,  Jesus 
presents  the  kingdom  in  terms  of  action  rather 
than  being.  He  represents  it  as  an  activity 
rather  tiian  an  entity,  as  a  procedure  rather 
than  a  thing.  He  likens  it  to  that  which  takes 
place  rather  than  that  which  simply  exists. 
Verbally  and  grammatically,  to  be  sure,  He 
likens  it  to  a  person  or  a  thing — a  sower,  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  leaven,  treasure,  a 
merchant,  a  dragnet.  But  in  the  actual 
thought  He  does  not  liken  it  to  any  of  these, 
but  to  something  done  by  them  or  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  In  every  instance  the  heart 
of  the  parable  is  to  be  found  in  the  activity 
described.  This  fact  estops  or  exempts  us, 
according  to  our  predilections,  from  identi- 
fying the  kifigdom  with  anything  local,  in- 
stitutional, or  static,  such  as  the  visible 
church,  the  perfected  social  order,  or  the 
place  of  future  happiness.  Any  of  these  may 
have  a  connection  with  the  kingdom,  but 
none  of  them  i$  the  kingdom.  The  reign  of 
God  is  the  divine  administration  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  divine  purpose;  in  its 
very  nature  it  is  activity  raUier  than  insti- 
tution or  place.  Church,  social  order,  and 
place  of  happiness  may  be  called  into  being 
and  used  in  the  fulfilment  of  God's  purpose, 
but  they  are  not  the  fulfilment;  fulfilment  is 
process.  Jesus  keeps  close  to  the  generic 
conception  when  He  pictures  the  kingdom  as 
something  which  goes  on.  His  delineation  in 
these  parables  shows  God's  way  ef  doing 
things. 

The  parable  of  the  sower  contains  no  ex- 


press reference  to  the  kingdom ;  but  to  the 
disciples'  question,  "  Why  speakest  thou  to 
them  in  parables?  "  Jesus  replies:  "  Unto  you 
it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given," 
which  evidently  applies  to  this  parable,  thus 
placing  its  teachings  among  the  "  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Moreover,  the 
interpretation  of  this  parable,  as  given  in  verses 
18-28,  represents  the  seed  as  corresponding  to 
the  word  of  the  kingdom.  We  need  not  hesi- 
tate, therefore,  to  class  this  with  the  other 
six  as  a  parable  of  the  kingdom,  even  tho  it 
lacks  the  formula  of  likening  the  kingdom 
which  introduces  all  the  rest.  This  parable 
represents  the  kingdom  as  revealed  to  men  in 
a  message  which  is  brought  to  them  impar- 
tially and  indiscriminately.  The  message  is 
true  in  itself,  without  respect  to  the  recep- 
tiveness  of  the  hearer.  It  is  vital  and  pos- 
sesses the  potency  of  moral  result.  While  its 
character  in  no  wise  depends  upon  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  those  who  hear  it,  the  disclosure 
of  its  character  in  actual  efficiency  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  hearer's  state  of  mind.  Given 
a  man  receptive,  deeply  receptive,  inwardly 
free,  the  word  of  the  kingdom  will  prove  its 
power  and  reveal  its  divinity  by  its  divine 
effect  on  the  experience  and  life  of  the  man. 
Given  a  man  unreceptive,  superficially  recep- 
tive, inwardly  cumbered  by  fettering  rival 
growths,  the  effect  of  the  word  will  fail  to  be 
commensurate  with  its  potency.  The  mes- 
'  sage  is  to  be  judged  not  by  its  unfruitfulnees 
in  the  Inhospitable  soul,  but  by  the  quality  of 
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its  fruitage  in  the  soul  that  is  thoroughly 
open  to  it.  Incidentally  and  perhaps  intcn* 
tionally,  this  parable  is  a  vindication  of  the 
message  and  ministry  of  Jesus  and  of  every 
one  who  speaks  the  Word  of  God  faithfully, 
but  with  seemingly  disproportionate  success. 
The  reign  of  God  gives  no  guaranty  of 
efficacy  when  the  Word  of  God  comes  to  un- 
receptive  souls. 

The  parable  of  the  tares  among  the  wheat 
represents  the  reign  of  God  as  tolerating  for  a 
time  the  evil  which  it  must  finally  extirpate. 
In  theory,  under  the  reign  of  God,  there  will 
be  only  good.  But  in  fact,  evil  is  found 
growing  alongside  of  good  and  bearing  a 
dangerous  resemblance  to  it.  On  discovery 
of  the  fact,  moral  zeal  would  proceed  at  once 
to  root  out  the  evil.  But  the  limitations  of 
human  wisdom  render  this  impossible  with- 
out endangering  the  good.  We  can  not  al- 
ways determine  what  is  of  evil  and  what  is 
of  God.  We  can  not  always  separate  the 
two  with  perfect  precision.  They  are  often 
interwoven  beyond  our  skill  to  disentangle. 
But  evil  is  doomed.  The  time  shall  surely 
come  when  it  shall  be  unmistakably  exposed 
and  destroyed.  This  parable  pictures  human 
li  fe.  Good  and  evil  appear  side  by  side  in  the 
complex  of  relations,  not  only  in  the  visible 
church,  to  which  the  parable  has  commonly 
been  applied,  but  in  the  family,  the  business 
world,  the  social  fabric,  the  state,  the  indi- 
vidual life.  With  this  situation  man  is  im- 
patient and  God  is  patient.  The  parable 
teaches  us  to  expect  the  final  preservation  of 
good  and  the  final  destruction  of  evil,  and  in 
this  expectation  to  be  patient  when  our  efforts 
at  the  immediate  extirpation  of  evil  seem 
thwarted.  Under  the  dominion  of  God,  the 
presence  and  persistence  of  evil,  which  justly 
arouse  our  indignation  and  reforming  zeal, 
are  reckoned  with  and  bounded. 

The  parable  of  the  mustard  seed  introduces 
the  principle  of  growth  pure  and  simple. 
The  first  two  parables  have  dealt  with  growth 
as  conditioned  by  soil  or  by  other  growths. 
This  third  parable  says  nothing  of  hindrances 
or  impediments  or  confusion  of  growths.  It 
speaks  only  of  the  growth  which  characterizes 
the  kingdom  itself,  the  growth  which  the 
divine  reign  originates  and  fostera.  This 
growth  is  of  such  power  and  persistence  that 
from  the  smallest  beginning  it  goes  on  to 
overshadowing  proportions.  Here  we  have 
the  divine  reign,  not  as  it  has  to  do  with  un- 
favorable and  temporary  conditions,  but  as  it 


proceeds  unfettered  to  its  self-manifestation 
and  self-unfolding.  The  parable  has  had  an 
easy  and  ready-to-hand  application  in  the 
history  of  the  expansion  of  the  Christian 
church  or  the  spread  of  visible  Christianity, 
in  its  institutional  forms.  Such  application, 
tho  in  a  measure  legitimate,  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  and  is  to  be  made  with  some  re- 
serve. For  the  complete  application,  in  con- 
crete form,  we  must  await  the  births  of 
Providence,  only  remembering  that  the  king- 
dom is  steadily  proceeding  to-day  on  this 
principle  of  growth.  God  is  constantly  sow- 
ing His  grains  of  mustard  seed,  and  they  will 
continue  to  grow  without  impediment  or  con- 
fusion. 

The  parable  of  the  leaven  resembles  that  of 
the  mustard  seed  in  its  portrayal  of  unham- 
pered increase.  The  activity  that  goes  on  is 
unimpeded.  The  leaven  is  placed  in  the  meal 
and  proceeds  to  leaven  it,  just  as  the  mustard 
seed  was  put  into  the  ground  and  proceeded 
to  grow.  The  distinctive  contribution  of  this 
parable  is  the  idea  of  transformation.  The 
leaven  works  till  the  whole  quantity  of  meal 
is  leavened.  So  the  reign  of  God  transforms 
character,  making  human  character  into  tbe 
likeness  of  the  divine.  This  transformation 
is  complete.  The  beginning  may  be  small 
and  unobserved,  but  it  is  made  with  purpose 
and  intelligence  and  contains  the  promise  of 
the  full  result.  Concrete  applications  to  in- 
dividual character  or  the  social  fabric  are 
readily  suggested.  Whatever  effects  the 
work  of  transformation  belongs  to  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  em- 
braces, therefore,  all  the  redemptive  work 
embraced  in  the  divine  purpose.  On  the 
strength  of  this  parable  all  the  apostolic  pres- 
entations of  the  renewing  and  sanctifying 
processes  of  divine  grace  may  claim  a  place 
in  the  message  of  the  kingdom. 

The  parable  of  the  treasure  hidden  in  the 
field  and  the  parable  of  the  pearl  of  great 
price  are  closely  akin.  In  both  the  man  parts 
with  all  he  has  in  order  to  secure  something 
that  he  desires  more.  In  the  first,  he  lights 
upon  the  treasure  by  way  of  discovery ;  in  the 
second,  he  finds  it  as  the  result  of  search ;  in 
both,  he  deems  it  worth  the  surrender  of  all 
he  possesses  nnd  proceeds  to  make  it  his  own 
upon  these  terms.  Here  we  have  the  reign  of 
God  presented  in  its  rightful  claims  and  its 
normal  impression  upon  the  souls  of  men.  It 
offere  the  best  that  can  be  had.  It  justly  re- 
quires and  moves  men  Toluntarily  and  gladly 
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to  giro  up  the  lower  for  the  higher,  the  good 
for  the  best.  The  power  that  constrains  men 
to  leave  all  and  follow  Jesus  is  the  power  of 
the  kingdom.  The  teaching  that  calls  men 
to  follow  Christ  at  any  cost  is  the  message  of 
the  kingdom.  The  life  of  complete  conse- 
cration to  Christ  is  the  life  of  the  kingdom. 

The  parable  of  the  dragnet  sets  forth  the 
principles  of  comprehension,  distinction,  and 
•eparation.  The  reign  of  Gkxl  comprehends 
men  indiscriminately  in  its  opportunities,  its 
associations,  its  possibilities,  its  outward  ar- 
rangements. But  this  comprehension  con- 
tains no  guaranty  of  similarity  in  character 
or  destiny.  The  net  encloses  some  fish  that 
can  be  used  and  other  fish  that  can  not  be 
used.  Being  in  the  net  with  the  good  fish 
does  not  make  a  fish  good.  Identity  of  op- 
portunity does  not  insure  identity  of  char- 
acter. Environment  proves  nothing  as  to 
what  is  in  a  man  and  can  not  be  trusted  to 
put  anything  into  him.  Environment  may 
exist  without  assimilation.  Hence  separation 
has  its  place  in  the  divine  method.  Those 
whom  the  divine  inspection  finds  fit  to  use 
aliall  be  kept  for  use;  the  rest  shall  be  re- 
jected. The  application  of  the  parable  is 
broad.  The  application  to  the  last  Judgment 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  bearing  of  the 


principles  set  forth.  Under  the  reign  of  God 
these  principles  are  in  constant  operation. 
Jesus  Himself  acted  upon  them  in  the  choice 
of  the  twelve.  In  church  and  stat«,  in  home 
and  society,  in  individual  life,  wherever  there 
are  men,  comprehension  in  the  matter  of  out- 
ward conditions,  difference  of  character  and 
ultimate  separation  on  the  ground  of  char- 
acter, are  constantly  to  be  observed.  In  the 
reign  of  God,  what  can  be  used  must  be  ac- 
cepted and  what  can  not  be  used  must  be 
rejected. 

In  these  presentations  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  Jesus  certainly  says  no  word  explicitly 
aimed  at  the  popular  notion  of  a  temporal 
sovereignty.  Yet  any  one  whose  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  meaning  of  the  parables  must 
see  that  their  teaching  did  not  well  apply 
to  the  popular  expectation.  The  multitude 
would  hear  and  not  understand,  because  their 
political  hopes  blinded  them.  The  parables 
veiled  the  teaching  just  because  they  set  forth 
principles  without  attacking  concrete  concep- 
tions. The  multitude  could  go  away  still 
dreaming  of  their  political  kingdom  of  God. 
But  to  those  who  saw,  the  words  of  the  Mas- 
ter would  reveal  a  true  reign  of  God,  far 
transcending  any  political  magnitude,  and 
this  alone  would  satisfy  their  souls. 


OUTUHS  STUDIES  OF  OBSCUfiSR  PROPHETS— VH.  TEE  PROPHET  GAD 
By  Prof.  Lewis  Batles  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Hartford  Theological  Sb&onart. 


The  appearance  of  the  prophet  Gad  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5;  2  Sam.  ii.  1;  v.  19,  2a-26:  xxiv.  11- 
14)  upon  the  scene  marks  a  turning-point  in 
the  religious  life  of  David.  Before  that  time 
we  find  him  obtaining  oracles  through  the 
use  of  the  physical  media  of  the  Teraphim, 
Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  Ephod.  '  The 
Teraphim  (the  name  is  apparently  a  singu- 
larX  according  to  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  81  f ;  Jud. 
XTii  6:  xviii.  14-aO;  1  Sam.  xix.  18,  16; 
Ezek.  xxii.  21 ;  Zech.  x.  2,  was  an  image  that 
was  used  in  obtaining  oracular  responses. 
Urim  and  Thummim,  according  to  1  Sam.  x. 
19-23,  xiv.  86-42,  xxviii.  6,  and  other  pas- 
sages, were  lots  indicating  yes  and  no  that 
ware  drawn  to  obtain  a  decision  from  God. 
The  Ephod,  according  to  Jud.  xvii.  6;  xviii 
§.  14,  18.  20;  viii.  24-27;  1  Sam.  xxii.  9;  xiv. 
S,  18(LXX.);  xxii.  10;  xxiii.e-18;  xxx.7-8, 
was  apparently  also  an  image  through  which 
in  some  way  the  will  of  God  was  ascertained. 
The  media  of  divination  had  all  the  sanction 


of  ancient  Hebrew  custom,  and  Urim  and 
Thummin  are  expressly  stated  to  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  Moses. 

This  change  in  David's  practise  is  con- 
nected with  the  increasing  influence  that  the 
prophet  Gad  gained  over  him.  The  seers 
with  their  inner  illumination  were  opposed  to 
the  old  priestly  diviners  with  their  physical 
media,  and  in  proportion  as  the  seers  gained 
in  influence  oracles  of  the  old  type  were  aban- 
doned by  the  better  spirits  of  the  nation.  At 
first  David  does  not  seem  to  have  valued  Gad 
as  highly  as  Abiathar  with  his  oracular  Ephod. 
He  came  to  David  with  his  advice  instead  of 
being  consulted  by  David,  and  for  a  while 
David  continued  to  consult  the  Ephod  rather 
than  the  prophet  on  important  occasions. 
Gradually,  however,  he  won  his  way  into  the 
king's  esteem,  and  later  we  find  him  desig- 
nated by  the  official  title  of  **  David's  seer." 
The  oracles  in  2  Sam.  ii.  1  and  v.  19,  26,  were 
apparently  uttered  by  Gad,  for  there  is  no 
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mention  of  priest,  Urim,  or  £pbod:  and  the 
responses  are  not  merely  yes  or  no,  such  as 
could  be  given  with  the  lot,  but  are  of  a  sort 
that  could  be  made  only  through  the  medium 
of  human  intelligence. 

The  adoption  of  Gad  as  his  seer  marks  a 
genuine  advance  in  the  spiritual  life  of  David. 
It  was  a  long  step  forward  when  he  gave  up 
the  priests  with  their  divining  tools  and  took 
the  word  of  the  prophet.  Physical  media  of 
forecasting  the  future  signs  and  portents  are 
obscure  and  misleading  and  belong  to  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  development  of  religion. 
Their  survival  in  our  own  day  in  astrology, 
palmistry,  fortune-telling,  and  superstitions 
about  spilling  salt,  breaking  a  mirror,  seeing 
the  moon  over  the  left  shoulder,  or  sitting 
down  thirteen  at  a  table,  is  a  hideous  and  un- 
christian anachronism.  Saul,  who  kept  on 
consulting  the  Urim  all  his  life,  got  no  an- 
swers that  were  of  any  use  to  him,  and  per- 
ished miserably  in  battle  with  the  Philistines; 
while  David,  who  took  counsel  from  Gad, 
surmounted  one  difficulty  after  another,  until 
finally  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  lot  was 
an  irrational  method  of  ascertaining  the  will 
of  Gk>d,  but  the  oracle  of  the  seer  came 
through  the  medium  of  human  intelligence 
and,  therefore,  was  at  least  rational. 

Nevertheless,  altho  Gad  was  better  than  the 
priest,  he  was  inferior  to  the  spiritual 
prophecy  of  a  later  period.  He  comes  before 
us  here,  not  as  a  prophet  but  as  a  seer.  The 
seer  was  right  in  looking  for  a  revelation  of 
God  in  the  soul,  but  he  was  wrong  In  think- 
ing that  all  sorts  of  subjects  were  matters  of 
revelation.  The  great  prophets  saw  that  reve- 
lation concerns  itself  only  with  truth  about 
God  and  His  will,  and  that  forecasting  of  the 
future  to  gratify  curiosity  is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  a  true  prophet.  Gad  showed  no 
such  insight  as  this.  His  oracles  to  David 
were  local,  temporal,  and  individual :  how  he 
might  escape  Saul,  how  he  could  defeat  the 
Philistines,  how  he  might  avert  a  pestilence; 
these  were  the  subjects  on  which  he  gave 
David  oracles.  Such  oracles  were  repudiated 
by  the  great  prophets  of  a  later  age,  and  with 
the  abandonment  of  this  function  they  in- 
sisted that  they  should  no  longer  be  called 
by  the  old  name  of  to* eh,  or  "seer,"  but  by 
the  new  name  of  nabi\  or  "preacher."  The 
Gad  type  of  prophecy  was  left  behind  in  the 
onward  march  of  the  religion  of  Israel  no  less 
surely  than  the  Teraphim,  the  Urim,  and  the 
Ephod  were  left  behind. 


This  thought  is  full  of  significance  fi)r  <  r 
own  times,  for  we  find  frequent  evidences  </i 
a  desire  to  revive  the  oracle-giving  seer.  Oar 
century  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  revival  of 
the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance  and  spiritual- 
ism. Members  of  the  church  are  often  habit- 
ual consulters  of  a  clahrvoyant.  Respectable 
men  of  business  make  no  investment  without 
consulting  a  medium.  Belief  in  spiritualism 
is  widespread.  Mormonism  with  its  doctrine 
of  present-day  revelations  presents  many 
points  of  similarity  with  ancient  soothsaying. 

The  Christian  man  should  take  no  uncer- 
tain attitude  toward  such  relapses  into  a  lower 
form  of  religion.  In  the  light  of  the  revela- 
tion that  has  come  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  such 
divination  is  wrong  and  should  be  unhesita- 
tingly condenmed.  Whether  clairvoyance  is 
a  humbug,  or  whether  It  has  in  it  an  element 
of  unexplained  truth,  it  should  be  shunned 
as  hostile  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  and 
of  Christ.  They  tell  us  that  our  attitude 
toward  God  should  be  one  of  loving,  childlike 
trust.  He  is  our  Father,  who  cares  for  us 
with  a  tenderness  that  no  heart  can  conceive. 
He  will  send  nothing  that  Is  not  best  for  ub. 
He  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tried  above  that 
which  we  can  bear,  and  in  every  temptation 
His  grace  will  be  sufficient  for  us.  We  do 
not  need  to  know  the  future,  and  should  have 
no  wish  to  pry  into  it,  for  the  future  is  in 
God's  loving  keeping.  The  decisions  of  life 
are  not  to  be  nuule  in  obedience  to  any  out- 
ward oracle,  but  in  obedience  to  the  inward 
light  that  is  given  to  every  man.  We  are  not 
to  form  our  plans  on  the  basis  of  the  cast  lot 
or  of  the  auUiority  of  any  other  man,  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  faculties  that  God  has  given 
us.  Not  by  neglecting  our  own  powers,  but 
by  using  them  is  faith  in  God  best  shown. 
If  one  would  know  the  will  of  God,  let  him 
think  for  himself;  and  then  in  prayerful  de- 
pendence upon  God  let  him  decide  according 
to  his  own  best  knowledge.  The  decision 
that  he  shall  then  reach  he  has  a  right  to  be- 
lieve is  also  the  decision  of  Gkxl.  The  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  work  apart  from  human  facul- 
ties, but  in  them  and  through  them.  The 
experience  of  every  Christian  should  be  that 
of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  who  in  perplexity 
says:  ''I  will  set  myself  upon  the  watch- 
tower  to  see  what  he  will  say  unto  me,  and 
what  answer  I  shall  make  to  my  complaint." 
The  answer  which  the  prophet  makes  to  him- 
self is  at  the  same  time  the  answer  that  the 
Lord  makes  to  him. 
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Abstracts  of  Papers  Rsad  Bbtorb  the  Inibrnational  Sunday-School  Association 
Convention  at  Toronto,  on  June  2d-27. 


The  Sunday-School  as  an  Brangelistic 
Force 

By  Prof.  Frank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D., 
Yale  Univbrbity. 

Wb  should  employ  Judgment  rather  than 
emotion  in  souUwinning  endeavor,  and  make 
the  fullest  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Sunday- 
achuol.  This  institution  I  hold  to  be  the  most 
trusted  agency  for  religious  education,  not 
only  supplying  the  needs  of  the  young,  but 
attaining  its  fullest  power  in  reaching  the  en- 
tire constitutency  of  the  church.  It  should 
properly  be  a  course  of  Christian  nurture 
rather  than  a  spasm  of  Christian  zeaL 

There  exists  to-day  a  marvelous  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  most  of  the  available  force 
of  the  Sunday-school.  Evangelization  is 
really  the  work  of  the  church  operating 
through  the  common  agency  of  the  Sunday- 
achool  and  faithful  parents.  This  affiliation 
is  the  great  distributing  oenter  of  all  spiritual 
energy,  and  to  ignore  its  possibilities  is  to 
forego  a  strong  strategic  advantage  in  the 
fight  against  evil. 

Regarding  the  ways  of  meeting  its  evan- 
gelistic opportunities,  the  Sunday-school 
should  never  accomplish  this  work  by  a 
wholesale  appeal,  but  by  the  normal  process 
of  hand-picking — the  personal  influence.  A 
wdl-organized,  happily  cooperative  Sunday- 
school  staff  is  second  only  in  power  to  the 
personality  of  the  teacher.  There  are  a  few 
heaven-bom  teachers,  but  the  great  majority 
have  to  grow  to  their  work.  Granted  a 
teacher  with  a  genuine  love  for  his  class, 
who  studies  for  the  mastery  of  his  subject, 
gaining  its  educational  and  inspirational 
value,  if  he  can  form  a  working  union  with 
his  pupils'  parents  and  day  teacher,  he  will 
have  accomplished  an  enveloping  movement 
superior  to  that  of  Oyama. ' 

A  carefully  graded  adjustment  of  teachers 
and  courses  of  study  is  imperative.  What 
thrills  an  elder  might  make  no  impression  on 
a  twelve-year-old.  The  teacher  must  always 
find  his  place  of  largest  power  and  hold  it, 
and  thus  do  his  full  duty  to  each  child.    This 


preparing  each  pupil  for  receptivity  of  divine 
truth  is  a  continual  work.  Each  new  child 
is  a  new  problem  of  salvation. 


A  Forward  Look  for  the  Sunday-School 

By  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Indianapolis. 

It  is  possible  in  our  age  to  make  too  much 
of  methods,  of  recent  theories  or  curricula, 
and  of  mere  intellectual  training.  The 
church  school,  in  its  desire  to  gratify  modem 
educators,  is  in  danger  of  making  a  blunder 
Just  here,  and  of  sacriflcing  good  things  that 
are  old  because  they  are  old.  The  church 
school  of  the  future  will  be  less  a  school  and 
more  a  home.  Its  key-note  will  not  be  recita- 
tion, but  conversation,  friendly  conversation. 
Its  program  will  embrace  not  so  much  scien- 
tific and  critical  studies  in  theology  as  nat- 
ural, simple,  wisely  conducted  religious  con- 
versation with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
practical  and  spiritual  life.  The  church 
school  will  be  an  extension  of  the  ideal  home. 
The  best  thing  the  Sunday-school  can  do  is 
to  set  the  pace  for  the  home. 

To  be  a  leader  in  religious  conversation  the 
teacher  must  be  a  genuine,  evangelical,  en- 
thusiastic, self -forgetting  personality;  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Word,  a  student  of  the  soul,  a 
student  of  human  nature,  gifted  in  the  art  of 
speech  and  with  a  heart  for  it. 

To  this  art  of  educational  conversation  the 
biographical  feature  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
contributes.  The  dullest  people  can  discuss 
people.  We  love  to  talk  about  folks— about 
men  who  achieve  great  things,  about  people 
who  come  in  contact  with  real  life.  Human 
biography,  i;be  most  suggestive  field  for  con- 
versation, at  once  suggests  the  themes  and 
the  methods  which  will  characterize  the 
home  and  school  life  of  the  future,  namely, 
biographical  study  and  the  conversational 
method. 

The  church  school,  altho  a  place  of  conver- 
sation, will  also  be  a  place  of  worship.  The 
name  of  the  Sunday-school  may  come  to  be 
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"the  church  school,"  because  its  best  work 
will  be  done  on  other  days  than  Sunday. 

The  church  school  will  quicken  into  inten- 
sity and  direct  with  intelligence  varied  de- 
vices for  the  relief  of  both  human  and  animal 
suffering,  the  suppression  of  cruelty,  the 
mercenary  and  heartless  treatment  of  dumb 
brutes — as  of  fowls  overcrowded  on  their  way 
to  market,  the  abuses  of  slaughter-houses, 
the  robbing  of  birds'  nests,  and  every  form  of 
recklessness  and  heartless  thoughtlessness 
which  disgrace  our  age,  damage  our  youth, 
and  dishonor  our  Gospel. 

The  proprieties  of  life  will  be  discussed, 
such  as  questions  of  kindness,  justice,  and 
thoughtfulness  in  every-day  life,  treatment 
of  the  little  folks  of  the  family,  the  older  folks 
who  criticize  and  sometimes  scold,  the  home 
help  in  the  kitchen,  poor  neighbors,  the  de- 
formed, and  the  rude  and  naughty  folk  we  en- 
counter at  school  and  elsewhere.  The  church 
school  will  cooperate  with  all  social  reformers. 

By  the  influence  of  the  future  church 
school,  plain  people,  full  of  spiritual  insight, 
would  become  interesting  people,  and  nothing 
is  more  important  in  church-school  work  than 
that  good  people  should  become  interesting. 

The  church  school  of  the  future  will  em- 
phasize the  unit  or  pay  most  attention  to  the 
individual.  Teachers  will  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  youth  of  strength— the  boys  and  the 
girls  of  native  endowment  and  exceptional 
gifts. 

One  feature  of  our  work  in  the  future  gives 
me  larger  confidence.  The  leaders,  officers, 
and  class  teachers  of  the  church  school,  num- 
bers of  them,  will  be  graduates  of  normal 
schools,  and  many  of  them  with  experience 
as  teachers  in  day  schools;  but  in  addition  to 
this  formal  preparation  they  will  have  be- 
come fathers  and  mothers  and  will  teach  in 
church  schools,  not  merely  as  educators,  but 
as  educated  parents. 

Reverence  in  the  Sunday- School 
By  Principal  Elson  I.  Rexford,   LL.D., 
DiOGBSAN  Theolooical  School, 
Montreal 
An  examination  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
in  all  religions  shows  them  to  be  dependence, 
fellowship,  and  progress.    After  twenty-five 
years  of  experience  I  am  led  to  conclude  that 
a  united  effort  of  all  the  teachers  in  a  work- 
ing plan  is  necessary  to  a  rightly  conducted 
school.    Every  child  should  be  provided  with 
a  Bible,  a  prayer-  and  hymn-book  for  his  own 


use,  the  best  procurable,  and  oe  taught  to 
take  the  best  care  of  them.  Every  one  in 
the  school  should  be  taught  to  take  a  part  in 
the  service.  Where  tliat  rule  la  followed  the 
scholar  who  does  not  take  part  will  be  made 
uncomfortable. 

There  should  be  a  constant  effort  to  have 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Sunday-school 
saturated  with  reverence.  Standing  for 
praise,  kneeling  for  prayer,  and  sitting  for 
meditation,  are  the  appropriate  attitudes  for 
children  in  the  Sunday-school.  But  what 
ever  position  be  taken,  let  it  be  taken  defi- 
nitely, with  a  direct  avoidance  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  indifference.  If  children  are 
instructed  that  the  lounging,  sitting  attitudes 
in  prayer  are  improper  it  would  be  well. 

Teacher  Tra^^ing 
Bt  Principal  Robert  A.  Falookkr, 
LiTT.D.,  LL.D.,  Presbyterian  Theolog- 
ical School,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
To  all  grades  of  teachers  we  have  a  right 
to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  child-mind,  and, 
as  arising  out  of  that,  the  best  means  of  ap- 
proach to  it.  There  are  clearly  defined  laws 
of  mind  and  character  no  less  trustworthy 
than  those  to  which  the  mariner  at  sea  com- 
mits himself  with  confidence.  The  teacher 
should  know  what  to  expect  in  children;  how 
their  thoughts  work;  how  their  powers  of 
imagination  and  imitation  may  be  employed 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  knowledge  of 
child  nature  easily  passes  into  knowledge  of 
how  to  approach  the  child.  His  soul  Is  not 
hidden  away,  like  Lhasa,  the  capital  of 
Tibet,  inaccessible  to  all  but  an  expedition 
scientifically  engineered,  and  equipped  with 
the  apparatus  of  hostile  invasion.  The  child 
spirit  runs  forth  to  welcome  you  on  its 
threshold  when  you  come  as  a  prudent  and 
sympathetic  friend. 

These  outline  facts  should  be  known  to 
every  intelligent  teacher.  But  additional 
training  might  be  supplied  in  any  thoroughly 
designed  course,  the  better  to  furnish  forti& 
the  teacher  of  each  grade— primary,  interme< 
diatc,  or  adolescent.  We  need  not,  however, 
expect  too  much  from  such  knowledge. 
Over  elaboration  may  occasion  more  perils 
than  those  into  which  ignorance  blunders. 
All  the  help  that  even  a  very  intelligent 
teacher  requires  in  this  way  may  be  put  into 
small  compass. 
The  good  teacher  must  have  a  competeoft 
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reserve  of  knowledge.  A  bright  class  will 
soon  recognize  whether  the  teacher  has  a  suf- 
ficient fund,  and  if  not  they  will  make  a  run 
on  it  and  seek  to  damage  your  credit  The 
secret  of  good  teaching  lies  not  only  in  the 
art  of  imparting,  but,  before  that,  in  the  art 
of  selecting.  To  pick  out  the  main  idea,  and 
then  so  to  group  around  it  the  different  facts 
as  to  make  it  prominent,  is  a  function  of  the 
true  teacher.  But  this  implies  no  inconsid- 
erable knowledge. 

Even  the  simplest  teacher-training  course 
should  provide  succulent  facts  on  which  mind 
and  heart  can  be  nourished.  Every  teacher 
ought  to  know  why  the  Bible  was  written. 
He  should  know  what  Israel  did  for  the  world 
— ^how  God  spoke  to  His  people  by  prophet, 
historian,  lawgiver,  psalmist,  and  wise  man — 
and  why  Israel  failed.  In  a  good  teacher's 
course  we  therefore  expect  such  a  plain  out- 
line of  Scripture  truth  as  will  show  the  pur- 
pose of  the  books,  aod  the  place  they  hold  in 
the  Revelation  of  God.  The  teacher  should 
know  how  the  veins  of  the  rock  run,  so  that 
he  may  pierce  down  and  bring  the  pupil  to  a 
spring  of  living  water. 

There  is  much  scope  for  gradation  in  Scrip- 
ture knowledge.  Primary  teachers  require 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  aspects 
of  Scripture:  advanced  teachers  with  others. 
But  perhaps  at  present  we  may  be  content 
with  courses  that  suit  the  average,  provided 
they  help  them  to  realize  that  the  Bible  is  a 
living  book. 


Relation  of  the  Snnday-School  to  the  Art  of 
Teaching 

By  Preb.  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  D.D., 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

The  art  of  raising  and  training  children  is 
not  a  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
century.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  a  few  cen- 
turies some  parents  have  raised  pretty  decent 
children,  and  ^me  teaching  has  produced 
decent  scholars.  No  age  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  however,  can  compare  with  this  in 
Europe  and  America  for  the  vast  amount  of 
experiment  and  Investigation  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  The  task  of  education  is  nothing 
less  than  the  fulfilment  of  life  as  a  whole, 
and  no  man  con  ask  himself  what  existence 
was  and  pursue  that  investigation  to  the  end 
without  finding  himself  face  to  face  with 
God. 

We  must  have  well-trained  Sunday-school 
teachers — ^leaders  determined  to  lift  up  the 
Sunday-school  into  the  conscious  possession 
and  conscious  and  deliberate  exercise  of  the 
sublime  art  of  teaching.  When  men  and 
women  multiply  in  the  lands  of  the  earth 
who  will  apply  themselves  to  the  close  study 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  we  may 
hope  to  see  generations  of  children  saved 
from  doubt,  rebellion,  and  sin,  brought  as 
naturally  in  early  life  to  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  flowers  in  spring-time  from  the  seed 
into  the  sunlight. 


SYSTEM  m  SSRVICS 
By  H.  Allen  Tupper,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 


System  in  service  results  in  great  economy 
of  time  and  force.  The  heavenly  bodies  have 
their  paths  marked  out  by  unerring  curves, 
and  to  the  practised  eye  of  the  astronomer  the 
order  that  these  lines  follow  produces  great 
economy  in  space  and  in  time.  God  is  the 
most  economical  of  all  beings.  Study  the 
miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
and  ponder  the  words:  "Gather  up  the  frag- 
ments that  remain  that  nothing  be  lost.** 

Henry  Marty n,  who  followed  a  strict  sys- 
tem in  work  amidst  the  interruptions  and  an- 
noyances of  missionary  life,  won  the  honor- 
able eulogy :  **  The  man  who  never  wasted 
an  hour.**  Many  persons  spend  a  great  deal 
ot  time  and  force  in  work  and  never  accom- 
plish anything ;  and,  like  Grotius,  when  this 


life  is  closing,  they  cry  in  despair:  "I  have 
wasted  my  life  in  incessant  toil,  and  have  ac- 
complished nothing.^  System  is  like  pack- 
ing a  trunk ;  a  good  packer  will  get  in  half 
as  much  again  as  a  bad  one. 

System  in  service  is  a  powerful  educator. 
The  quickest  and  surest  way  to  form  a 
habit  is  by  systematic  repetition.  He  who 
has  educated  his  mind  and  heart  to  be  sys- 
tematic in  the  right  direction  can  be  relied  on ; 
but  he  who  studies  or  serves  by  fits  and  starts 
is  always  unreliable.  System  gives  attention 
to  details.  You  may  have  brilliant  parts  and 
most  beneficent  intentions;  out  if  there  is 
lacking  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  details 
you  will  be  like  Swift's  dancing-master,  who 
had  every  qualification  except  that  he  was 
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lamel  In  working  for  the  Master  we  must 
notice  carefully  what  materials  wc  work  with, 
and  what  material  we  work  against.  The 
giving  of  $1  ten  times  repeated  is  more  than 
the  gift  of  $10  at  once.  The  repetition  of  the 
act  forms  the  habit  of  giving,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  beneficent  character.  This 
principle  applies  in  every  line  of  service.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  bar  of  iron  worth  $5 
worked  into  horseshoes  is  worth  $10;  made 
into  needles  is  worth  $850;  made  into  pen- 
knives, is  worth  'over  $8,000;  and  made  into 
balance-springs  of  watches  it  is  worth  $250,- 
0001  What  power  would  we  have  in  our 
churches  if  the  masses  of  material  were 
worked  up  to  their  greatest  capacity  1 

System  in  service  is  the  most  successful 
method  of  attaining  a  given  end.  If  the  char- 
acters of  great  men  were  analyzed  more  closely 
than  they  ^e^erally  are  before  judgment  was 
passed  upon  ^em,  ^'He  was  a  systematic 
man  **  would  be  substituted  often,  I  dare  say, 
for  the  vague  words:  *^He  was  a  genius." 
Napoleon  astonished  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
at  the  Ck)ngress  of  Erfurt  by  the  ndnuteness 
of  his  knowledge  of  historic  data;  and  when 
he  was  asked  the  secret,  "Sir,"  said  the  Em- 
peror, *'my  knowledge  is  deposited  in  draw- 
ers.   I  have  only  to  open  a  particular  drawer. 


orderly  marked,  and  all  that  I  have  learned 
on  a  particular  subject  is  at  hand."  Com- 
missioners of  insolvency  say  that  the  books 
of  nine  bankrupts  out  of  ten  are  found  to  be 
in  a  muddle.  If  we  desire  success  to  attend 
our  efforts,  let  us  adopt  a  carefully  conceived 
system  in  all  of  our  work,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  mastered  and  applied  by  us. 

True,  it  is  often  diflScult  for  a  busy  preacher 
and  pastor  to  hold  himself  to  a  system  in  his 
work  among  his  books  and  in  his  service 
among  his  people.  How  often  is  it  the  case  that 
a  young  minister  leaves  the  theological  semi-  ^ 
nary  and  enters  the  active  pastorate  with  the 
earnest  determination  not  to  neglect  his  studies 
under  any  circumstances;  but  amidst  the  mul- 
titudinous calls  upon  him,  the  temptation  to 
do  so  becomes  too  great  for  him  to  resist. 
What  is  the  result?  His  general  reading,  bis 
scholarly  researches,  and  his  specific  prepa- 
ration for  the  pulpit  are  sadly  neglected ;  his 
well-planned  method  for  pastoral  visiting  is 
abandoned;  and  he  is  painfully  conscious 
that  he  is  drifting  instead  of  driving  1  If  the 
minister  of  the  Ctospel  is  to  grow  stronger  in 
the  pulpit  and  more  influential  in  the  pas- 
toral field,  his  private  and  public  life  must 
recognize  and  illustrate  the  potency  of  sys- 
tem in  servicet 


IS  THE  COUNTRT  CHURCH  DEAD  OR    DYING? 
By  the  Rbv.  Willis  W.  Montgomery,  Seaman,  Ohio. 


Community  centers  shift  Jn  the  rural  dis- 
Cricts  the  same  as  in  the  city.  There  is  no 
more  desolate  scene  than  an  abandoned  coun- 
try church,  with  its  broken  windows,  muti- 
lated pews,  and  altar  cast  down.  Pastor  and 
people  lie  just  outside  in  unkept  graves, 
whose  time-worn  monuments  can  scarcely  be 
seen  above  the  tall  weeds  and  undergrowth. 
But  the  abandoned  church  does  not  signify 
an  abandoned  religion.  Perhaps  not  far  away 
in  some  more  convenient  place  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  those  who  worshiped  there  are 
maintaining  the  services  and  perpetuating  the 
ordinances  handed  down  to  them.  I  believe 
that  the  evidences  of  religious  interest  are  as 
numerous  and  impressive  in  the  country  as 
those  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  city 
church. 

What  are  the  things  by  which  we  may 
Judge  of  the  religious  condition  of  any  com- 
munity? First,  there  is  the  material  support 
which  the  people  give  to  organized  church 


work.  From  an  experience  covering  pastor- 
ates in  both  town  and  country  churches,  the 
writer  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  country  church  give  as  liberally  for  the 
support  of  the  Gk)spel  as  do  the  members  of 
the  city  organizations.  All  things  considered, 
the  pastors  of  country  churches  have  better 
livings  than  do  their  brethren  in  the  cities. 
While  the  figures  representing  the  salary  of 
the  former  may  not  be  so  large  as  those  of  the 
latter,  the  former  are  able  to  save  more  money. 
At  least  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  secretaries 
of  those  church  boards  which  have  to  provide 
for  old  and  retired  ministers  that  the  men  who 
apply  to  them  for  assistance  are  not,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  men  who  have  ministered  to 
country  congregations.  The  men  who  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  to  similar  boards  of  other 
denominations  are  those  who,  during  their 
ministry,  have  received  good  salaries  in  places 
where  they  have  been  compelled  to  spend  it 
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all  in  order  to  ''keep  up  appearances."  In 
the  State  of  Indiana,  which  was  recently  re- 
ferred to  by  one  writer  upon  the  subject  as 
affording  **  the  most  hopeless  and  forlorn  con- 
ditions in  her  rural  church  life/  there  are 
some  country  pastorates  which  deserve  special 
mention  in  this  connection.  There  comes  to 
mind  one  in  particular,  visited  a  few  years 
ago,  which  pays  its  minister  $1,200  a  year  and 
provides  a  house  with  ten  acres  of  land. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  presbytery  drawing 
a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year  who  would  not  gladly 
change  places  with  that  country  pastor,  so 
far  as  the  material  considerations  are  con- 
cerned. For  the  demands  made  on  his  pocket- 
book  are  few  indeed  as  compared  with  his  col- 
league in  the  city.  The  income  from  his  little 
farm  enables  him  to  lay  by  for  old  age  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year.  How 
many  city  pastors  with  no  other  income  than 
that  which  their  ministry  affords  do  so  well? 
This  case  would  not  be  worth  recording  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  typical  of  a  condi- 
tion that  prevails  in  the  religious  life  of  our 
country  churches  which  have  been  reported 
as  dead  or  on  the  decline. 

A  second  criterion  by  which  we  may  Judge 
of  the  religious  condition  in  the  rural  districts 
is  the  attendance  of  the  people  at  the  ap- 
pointed services  of  the  church.  It  does  not 
require  a  very  extended  observation  to  con- 
vince an  unprejudiced  mind  that  the  ratio  of 
church  attendance  in  the  country  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  that  in  the  city.  We  may  have  to 
confess  that  in  many  instances  they  are  at  the 
church  service  because  there  is  no  place  else 
to  go,  but  the  motive  does  not  change  the 
fact.  I  take  the  following  statement  from 
the  report  of  a  recent  count  of  church  attend- 
ance on  Manhattan  Island,  New  York  City: 

**  On  Manhattan  Island  there  are  52  Presbv- 
terian  churches,  and  the  average  membership 
is  488.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  famous;  thev 
attract  strangers,  they  have  beautiful  build- 
ings, they  provide  excellent  music,  and  they 
liave  high-salaried  preachers.  Yet  attendance 
upon  their  Sunday  services  was  not  as  great 
by  8,168  as  their  combined  membership. 
There  are  78  Protestant-Episcopal  churches, 
and  they  include  some  of  the  finest  religious 
foundations  in  America.  Their  average  mem- 
bership is  677,  and  their  combined  attendance 
failed  to  reach  that  membership  by  10,105. 
Roman  Catholic  churches  exceea  in  cost  and 
magnificence  of  ritual  everything  else.  There 
are  86  such  churches,  and  their  average  mem- 
bership is  6,000.  The  Roman  Catholic  attend- 
ance failed  to  equal  membership  by  222,476. 
The  population  of  Manhattan  Island  at  this 


time  is  reliably  estimated  at  2,007,850.  The 
total  Sunday  attendance  upon  the  451 
churches  was  427,185,  or  a  trifle  above 
twenty-five  per  cent." 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  is  about 
the  ratio  of  church  attendance  in  the  majority 
of  our  cities.  Now  let  us  take  a  representa- 
tive rural  community  and  compare  it  with  the 
foregoing  statement.  The  population  of 
Adams  County  in  southern  Ohio  is  distinctly 
a  rural  one.  There  is  not  a  town  in  the  county 
of  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants.  One 
township  in  this  county,  where  church  statis- 
tics have  been  gathered,  has  a  population  of 
one  thousand,  with  five  churches,  viz.,  two 
Methodist-Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  United 
Presbyterian,  German  Baptist.  On  a  recent 
Sunday  there  were  In  attendance  at  these  five 
churches  475  people,  or  a  little  less  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  town- 
ship. To  put  the  comparison  in  brief,  the 
church  attendance  in  a  representative  urban 
district,  on  an  ordhiary  Sunday,  was  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  while 
that  in  the  rural  district  was  fifty. 

We  note  in  conclusion  that  the  character  of 
the  church  service  in  the  country  church  is 
not  such  as  to  indicate  that  there  has  been 
any  greater  abatement  of  interest  in  religion 
there  than  among  the  people  of  the  city.  The 
service  is  dignified,  worshipful,  and  calculated 
to  inspire  devotion,  which  should  be  the  chief 
purpose  of  every  religious  service.  The  spo- 
radic sects  that  come  and  go  are  no  more  a 
representation  of  the  religious  life  of  the  coun- 
try communities  than  the  fakir  on  the  street 
is  a  representative  of  the  business  interests  of 
a  great  city.  When  one  of  these  religious 
mountebanks  comes  along  he  gets  his  follow- 
ing, as  does  the  charlatan  in  the  city.  But 
the  great  majority  of  country  people  give  no 
heed  except  to  be  amused.  The  preaching  to 
which  they  listen  is,  as  a  general  rule,  of  a 
high  order,  differing,  we  believe,  from  that  of 
the  city  in  that  it  is  more  biblical  and  holds 
closer  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  our  Chris- 
tian religion.  For  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
discussion  of  the  social  and  political  problems 
which  80  frequently  takes  the  place  of  a  Gkw- 
pel  sermon  in  the  city  pulpit. 

There  is  no  more  hopeful  field  before  the 
church  to-day  than  that  which  lies  among  our 
rural  population.  The  country  people  are 
appreciative.  They  welcome  the  minister  of 
the  Gospel  into  their  homes  and  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  wield  an  influence  in  their  commu- 
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nity  life  which  he  seldom  has  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city.  The  man  who  Htcs  in  Qod's 
sunshine  and  every  day  looks  upon  the  flow- 
ers, the  trees,  and  the  hills  which  God  has 
made  is  far  more  receptive  to  God's  truth 
than  any  other  living  man.  And  when  the 
church  sets  out  to  evangelize  the  country, 
and  puts  forth  there  the  same  special  effort  it 
has  already  made  to  evangelize  the  city,  it 
will  find  a  clear  field  and  large  results. 

The  agricultural  college  has  given  to  the 
business  of  farming  the  dignity  of  a  learned 


profession.  The  day  •f  great  emigration  to 
the  city  is  passed.  The  tide  has  already  be- 
gun to  turn.  Let  the  church  join  with  other 
interests  in  turning  attention  to  the  country. 
Tfhen  it  has  done  so,  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  students  for  the  ministry,  for  the  countrj 
church  in  former  years  has  been  the  chief 
source  from  which  our  students  for  the  min- 
istry have  come ;  there  will  be  throughout  the 
whole  church  an  infusion  of  those  virtues 
which  the  country  especially  develops — 
strength,  health,  and  manhood. 


A  NOVEL  LAWN  SERVICE 
By  the  Rkv.  E.  W.  Midi>letow,  Philadblfhia. 


The  section  of  Philadelphia  known  as 
Tioga  is  an  aristocratic  part  of  the  city, 
where  persons  have  everything  to  make  them 
comfortable,  so  much  so  that  they  are  prone 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  church,  especially  in 
summer  time.  A  lovel  yet  not  altogether 
new  plan,  at  least  in  point  of  application,  was 
hit  upon.  The  large  lawn  adjoining  the 
church  serves  as  our  audience-room,  which  is 
fitted  up  with  benches  and  chairs.  An  im- 
mense frame,  twenty-four  feet  square,  has 
been  erected,  on  which  a  screen,  equally  as 
large,  is  hung.  The  lantern  used  has  a  new 
adaptation,  the  light  being  from  electricity. 
The  choir  and  other  regular  accessories  of 
•kurek  worship  are  the  same,  the  platform 


being  large  enough  to  hold  pastor  and  choir. 
At  our  first  service  we  used  ^  Great  Hymns 
and  Their  Writers,"  this  being  an  illustrated 
song  service.  Our  expectations  were  out* 
done.  Not  only  was  the  spacious  lawn  filled 
with  people,  but  the  sidewalks  and  porches 
of  the  houses  were  resorted  to.  The  ques- 
tion now  is.  Where  to  put  the  people? 

Among  the  audience  are  distributed  our 
workers,  who  press  home  the  invitation  to 
accept  Christ  as  a  personal  Savior,  and  who 
request  names  and  residences  for  personal 
solicitation  by  the  pastor. 

Any  lot  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  church 
could  be  used  to  advantage  should  there  mot 
be  a  lawn  adjoining  the  church. 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS 

CHURCH  AND  THEATER 

[We  present  this  month  several  letters  called  out  by  our  invitations  for  an  expression  of 
views  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  the  theater  is  chang- 
ing for  the  better.] 


By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Crafts,  Ph.D.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C— A  preacher  in  Toronto  having 
read  a  paper  condemning  the  theater,  a  rector 
rose  and  defended  it,  claiming  that  the  author 
of  the  paper  and  others  who  agreed  with 
him  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about,  having  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a  play. 
He  had  seen  many  and  declared  them  mostly 
wholesome.  It  was  not  a  valid  argument, 
for  the  numerous  damaging  admissions  of  ac- 
tors and  the  billboards  and  librettos  are  surely 
adequate  evidence,  but  it  defeated  a  pending 
resolution  demanding  purer  plays,  and  was 
heralded  as  a  victor}'  for  the  theater  in  the 
daily  press.    The  writer  considered  the  cir- 


cumstance a  good  reason  why  he,  as  a  reform 
specialist,  should  visit  the  Toronto  theaters 
and  see  exactly  what  was  tolerated  and  pat- 
ronized in  the  "Queen  City"  of  the  West 
Accordingly  he  spent  one  evening  in  a  vaude- 
ville theater  attended  only  by  men  and  boys, 
such  as  is  found  in  all  large  cities.  Every 
alternate  performance  introduced  dancing- 
girls  whose  garments  in  each  successive  scene 
were  shorter  than  before,  both  above  and  be- 
low, until  they  threatened  to  vanish  alto- 
gether. In  one  performance  a  girl  stood  on 
her  head,  which  was  buried  in  her  falling 
skirts.  The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  ten- 
cent  gallery,  occupied  largely  by  boys  in  the 
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age  of  adolescence,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
It  was  easy  to  see  in  the  very  faces  of  the 
boys  that  the  place  vas  a  leprosy  factory. 
Another  evening  was  devoted  to  the  opera- 
bouse,  where  an  audience  of  men  and  women 
saw  not  a  "  tank  drama  "  but  a  donkey  drama 
in  which  a  real  donkey  was  introduced  with 
more  beastly  dancing<womcn,  who  served 
Uving  beefsteak,  sex  being  manifestly  the 
soul  of  the  whole  show,  as  alcohol  is  to  the 
saloon.  It  was  really  more  corrupting  than  the 
vaudeville.  These  were  all  American  plays, 
which  are  apt  to  be  worse  rather  than  better 
on  their  own  soil.  The  Chicago  Tribune  said 
a  few  years  since  tliat  the  theater  had  never 
been  so  vile  as  now  in  the  United  States  since 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  The  year  following 
that  utterance,  which  ought  to  have  proved 
a  bugle  call  of  reform,  there  were  fifty  great 
theaters  added  to  the  leprosy  factories  al- 
ready in  operation.  In  Cleveland  the  writer 
aaw  an  audience,  mostly  respectable  women, 
viewing  without  protest  the  exhibition  of  the 
Tery  bedroom  of  the  most  notorious  of  the 
royal  harlots  of  France.  There  are  no  doubt 
dean  plays  and  clean  actors  and  actresses. 
Challenge  any  theater-goer  to  tally  them  on 
his  fingers.  He  will  not  need  them  all.  A 
prominent  editor  in  conservative  Baltimore, 
shortly  before  the  fire,  said:  ** There  have 
been  but  three  plays  here  all  winter  to  which 
I  would  take  my  wife  and  daughters."  And 
what  is  not  fit  for  them  is  not  fit  for  husbands 
and  sons. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Kline,  Linden,  Virginia. 
^Is  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  the 
theater  changing  for  the  better?  It  is  chang- 
ing. Is  the  change  in  the  church  or  in  the 
theater?  We  answer  in  both.  The  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  the  thea- 
ter has  suffered  many  church  people  to  be- 
come theater-goers.  These  people  are  work- 
ing a  change  for  the  better  in  the  theater. 
They  do  not  seek  the  base  and  immoral  in 
the  play,  but  the  moral — that  which  will  ele- 
vate. It  is  this  class  of  theater-goers  that 
are  ready  to  cry  out  against  the  bad  and  de- 
mand the  good.  The  attitude  of  the  church 
to  changing  for  the  better,  in  that  it  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  conscience  in  determining 
tbe  individual  attitude  toward  the  theater; 
and  the  theater  is  changing  for  the  better  in 
ita  readiness  to  meet  the  demand  of  these 
morally  minded  attendants.    Both  are  chang- 

g  for  the  better  as  the  Christian  spirit  be- 
\  more  widely  diffused. 


The  Rev.  W.  N.  Bessey,  Chicago.— I  do  not 
believe  that  one  can  cite  fifty  pulpits  in  this 
country  that  made  any  reference  whatever 
to  the  demise  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  whom  I 
like  to  call  the  father  of  the  footlights.  As 
to  "The  Little  Church  Around  the  Comer," 
the  eloquent  words  of  Its  pastor  could  have 
naturally  been  expected,  catering,  as  it  seems 
to  have  done,  to  that  profession.  There  are 
thousands  of  pulpits  outside  of  the  corrupt- 
ing cities  where  for  the  most  part  material  is 
gathered  for  your  organ,  that  have  made  no 
concession  whatever  to  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sion or  as  an  influence.  The  stage  continues 
to  cite  its  virtues  as  an  apple-tree  in  the  midst 
of  its  forest  of  evil.  And  still  one  must  wade 
through  its  dismal  swamp  to  hear  birds  of 
nature  and  see  flowers  of  beauty,  that  can  be 
found  as  well  on  higher  ground.  It  is  clear 
to  my  mind  that  the  only  change  that  can  be 
clearly  defined  as  to  the  church's  attitude 
toward  the  theater  is  that  which  marks  its 
development  in  recognizing  truth  and  good- 
ness everywhere.  In  the  far-away  day  it 
seemed  harder  for  the  church  to  recognize 
any  vehicle  of  truth  outside  of  herself.  We 
are  yielding  to  our  higher  intelligences  in 
this  matter  and  find  God's  voice  in  every 
truth  and  virtue  wherever  it  is  found.  But 
it  is  as  important  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  vehicle  of  truth  as  ever,  and  the  actor 
makes  no  reflection  on  former  professionals 
by  claiming  any  moral  improvement  for  the 
stage.    *"  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

Rev.  H.  E.  Ronntree,  Waverly,  Virginia.— 
As  an  observer  I  would  say,  in  brief,  that  the 
change  of  attitude  has  not  been  wholly  with 
either  the  theater  or  the  church ;  it  has  been 
with  both.  The  most  6t  it  has  been  with  the 
theater,  wrought  by  a  stanch  church  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  on  the  theater.  The 
change  with  the  church  has  been  wrought  by 
its  realizing  the  effects  of  its  influence  on  the 
theater.  The  theater  recognizes  more  and 
more  the  sacredness  and  eternal  nature  of 
godly  things,  and  is  leaning  to  its  superior- 
ity. To  some  degree  there  has  been  coales- 
cence. There  is  a  vast  field  here  for  homi- 
letic  thought. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  LiUehee,  St.  Hilair,  Minne- 
sota.—Theater-going  as  a  rule  is  a  worldly 
amusement;  but  Christians  are  not  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  world;  nor.  like  Peter,  warm 
themselves  at  the  worldly  fires,  lest  they  fall 
into  temptation. 
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And  as  it  is  a  worldly  amusement,  the 
theater  as  a  rule  and  on  the  whole  goes  the 
errands  of  the  devil  and  the  world,  and  its  in- 
fluence is  degrading  rather  tlian  elevating,  as 
I  think  the  history  of  the  stage  will  prove. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  are  so  many 
good  and  instructive  plays.  I  will  not  deny 
that,  but  let  them  be  read  at  home. 

We  who  live  in  the  smaller  towns  invari- 
ably get  the  cheap,  low  trash,  and  any  one 
living  in  such  towns  can  furnish  instances  of 
its  debasing  influence. 

I,  for  my  part,  would  consider  it  a  calam- 
ity to  me  if  a  relative  or  friend,  or  any  other 
in  whose  welfare  I  was  specially  interested, 
were  to  choose  the  stage  as  a  profession,  even 
tho  a  rector  of  some  other  **  Little  Church 
Round  the  Ck)mer''  should  deliver  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  his  memory. 

J.  M.  DesChamps,  Pastor  First  Baptist 
Church,  Anomoro,  Iowa.— I  believe  that  the 
attitude  of  the  church  toward  the  theater  is 
changing  for  the  better. 

One  of  the  hopeful  features  is  the  ability 
of  the  church  to-day  to  see  the  good  in  the 
theater.  For  years  our  Zion  seems  to  have 
shut  her  eyes  tight  at  the  flrst  glimpse  of  any 
evil  in  the  theater  and  flatly  refuse  to  see  any 
good.  The  result  of  this  has  been,  the  thea- 
ter has  shut  its  eyes,  or  kept  them  closed,  to 
any  good  in  the  churches.  Each  has  been 
blind  to  the  good  of  the  other,  and  because  of 
this,  they  have  been  enemies  to  each  other. 

The  time  will  never  come  when  they  can 
unite.  But  it  is  here  now  when  they  should 
be  fair  to  each  other.  Many  of  us,  as  min- 
isters, have  wasted  our  time  trying  to  keep 
folks  from  the  theater  when  we  should  have 
been  persuading  them  to  receive  Christ.  I 
think  there  is  no  harm  in  going  to  a  well-con- 
ducted theater.  I  do  not  attend  them  myself 
for  many  reasons ;  but  as  to  attending  one 
which  is  properly  conducted,  whose  motive 
is  to  please,  amuse,  enlighten,  edify  in  all 
innocency,  I  can  see  no  harm  whatever. 

I  know  it  is  argued  that  the  theater  hurts 
the  church.  This,  I  believe,  is  due  largely  to 
the  character  of  the  theater  and  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  church.  I  do  not  believe  a  de- 
cent theater  can  hurt  a  sensible  church,  any 
more  than  well-cooked  food  will  injure  a 
healthy  man.  Any  diet  is  likely  to  injure  a 
dyspeptic.  Whatever  helps  man  pleases  God. 

C.  Alexander  Terhnne,  Kerkonkaon,  New 
York. — ^The  appreciative  words   uttered   in 


pulpits  in  memory  of  the  great  actor,  Joseph 
Jefferson,  seem  to  impress  one  that  the  church 
is  a  debtor  and  the  theater  a  creditor.  These 
words  sound  like  commendation,  as  against 
condemnation  of  fifty  years  ago;  and  they  in- 
dicate a  change  in  the  attitude  of  one  institu- 
tion or  the  other,  or  in  both. 

Sentimentally  profitable  and  religiously 
colored  has  been  the  change  in  the  manage- 
ments and  practises  of  theaters ;  and  sentimen- 
tally unprofitable  and  religiously  detrimental 
has  been  the  change  in  the  attitude  and  prac- 
tises of  the  church. 

Expensive  Fnnermls 

BcUtar  cf  Thb  Hoiolbtio  Revebw:  A 
Catholic  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  Adams,  Mass.,  )ias  started  an 
agitation  in  the  interests  of  a  simple  burial. 
His  investigations  into  the  funeral  expenses 
of  his  poorer  parishioners  disclosed  the  fact 
that  families  of  poor  workmen  went  deeply 
into  debt  and  impoverished  themselves  to  an 
extreme  in  order  to  provide  flowers,  high- 
priced  coflSns,  a  display  of  carriages,  and 
other  extravagances  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  one  of  their  household.  I  have  read 
that  this  Catholic  pastor  preached  and  la- 
bored to  good  effect  in  his  parish  against  this 
practise,  and  that  his  movement  has  spread 
among  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  town 
and  to  other  places.  The  New  York  Tribune^ 
in  an  article  on  this  subject,  gave  these  items 
in  the  bill  for  the  funeral  of  a  poor  workman 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  who  has  been 
earning  $1.75  a  day,  and  who  left  a  widow 
and  four  children : 

**  Candles,  $1.20;  embalming,  $12;  coffin, 
$60;  outer  box,  $5:  band,  |80;  hearse,  $10; 
six  carriages,  $80;  opening  grave,  $7. 
Total,  $156.20. 

Forty  dollars  more  was  paid  for  a  burial  lot. 
The  family  was  left  destitute,  to  be  cared  for 
by  the  Italian  Benevolent  Society." 

Here  is  a  practical  reform  that  pastors  in 
town  or  city  might  fearlessly  undertake.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so  very  difficult  to  induce  an 
adverse  sentiment  against  the  vulgar  and 
lavish  displays  that  characterize  our  mourn- 
ing customs.  If  the  people  who  engage  in 
this  kind  of  thing  were  made  to  see  that  it  is 
vulgar  and  unseemly,  this  would  ordinarily 
be  sufficient  Ought  not  this  question  to  be 
agitated  in  your  esteemed  periodical? 

EooNomr. 
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WHAT  IS  MAH ?* 
Bt  Hknbt  Yah  Dtxb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pbxsbttbbian,  Pbincbton  UimrsRarrT. 


When  1  eontider  thy  hetxwM,  the  work  of  thy 
ftnffen,  the  moon  and  the  itars,  tohieh  thou 
naet  ordained;  what  i$  man,  that  thou  art 
mintffkU  of  him  f  and  the  eon  of  man,  that 
thou  ffieitett  him  f — Ptelm  viii.  8,  4 

What  \b  man? 

I  suppofle  there  is  no  question  which  has 
been  asked  so  often  and  none  which  has  re- 
ceived such  different  answers.  It  is  of  peren- 
nial interest,  the  one  subject  about  which 
every  man  likes  to  ask  himself,  and  there  is 
no  curiosity  so  intense  and  lasting.  It  has 
been  asked  all  through  history.  The  burden 
of  philosophical  and  scientific  inquiry  is  this: 
What  is  man?  A  great  many  people  are  a 
little  anxious  and  nervous  about  some  of  the 
answers  that  are  coming  to  this  question. 
One  answer  connected  with  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis  gives  some  people  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  and  distress.  Not  me.  Whatever 
the  result  of  careful  sdentiflc  investigation 
may  be,  I  am  sure  of  two  things— dead  sure. 
The  first  is  that  no  scientific  theory  can  assign 
a  more  humble  origin  to  man's  physical  nature 
than  tiiat  which  is  already  assigned  by  the 
Scripture.  The  Lord  €k>d  made  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth.  That  is  lower  even  than 
protoplasm.  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  scientific  theory  will  permanently 
endure  which  makes  this  lowly  origin,  and 
this  relationship  to  the  inanimate  world,  a 
blot  on  the  spMtual  glory,  and  a  bar  to  the 
lofty  destiny,  of  the  human  race.  God  made 
man  in  His  own  image,  and  gave  him  domin- 
ion over  all  creatures.  Tou  may  know  the 
wild  animals  and  the  tame  vegetables,  but 
never  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  you 
are  not  superior  to  them.  You  are  made  in 
God's  image:  *"  Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but 
we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall 
be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

These  two  elements,  the  physical  insignifi- 
cance and  spiritual  greatness,  a  nature  in 
which  weakness  and  strength  are  blended, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  true 


answer  to  the  question.  What  is  man?  Now 
I  shall  ask  you  to  observe  this  morning  the 
form  in  which  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion takes  in  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist.  The 
text  gives  us,  first,  a  confession  of  the  little- 
ness of  humanity  when  compared  with  the 
works  of  nature;  and,  secondly,  an  assertion 
of  the  dignity  of  humanity,  because  God  has 
visited  and  raised  and  revealed  Himself  into 
it.  Tou  will  observe  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Psalmist  this  sense  of  man's  littleness  is  called 
forth  by  the  thoughtful  and  reverent  contem- 
plation of  the  works  of  nature:  ''When  I 
consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  or- 
dained." How  profound,  how  accurate,  how 
true  to  life  is  this  record  of  experience  1  The 
world  of  human  society  is  like  a  machine, 
with  its  wheels  and  cogs  bound  together,  and 
we  take  our  place  either  as  a  cog,  a  wheel,  or 
else  as  a  hub ;  and  sometimes  the  cog  mistakes 
itself  for  the  hub,  and  we  say,  like  the  fiy 
upon  the  chariot- wheel, "  My,  what  a  dust  we 
make  I"  Great  day  I  great  race!  great  coun- 
try! all  great  I  but  when  we  go  out  of  our 
little  routine  circle  of  human  achievements 
and  human  efforts  and  contemplate  the  works 
of  nature  in  their  beauty  and  in  their  grand- 
eur, then  we  begin  to  feel  after  all  that  there 
is  something  beyond  us  of  which  we  are  only 
a  part,  and  a  small  part.  The  sight  of  the 
works  of  human  skill  and  power,  the  tri- 
umphs of  man's  genius,  in  art  or  industry,  is 
calculated  to  produce  a  sentiment  of  pride 
and  self -sufiSciency  in  us.  You  remember  the 
old  story  of  the  artist,  standing  before  the 
works  of  Titian,  who  said:  ''I,  too,  am  a 
painter  " — **  loanche  eono  pitt^e. "  Standing 
beneath  the  majestic  arches  of  Westminster 
Abbey  we  remember  that  human  hands  reared 
it,  and  we  remember  on  looking  at  tablet  and 
monument  the  names  of  the  men  who  have 
filled  the  earth  with  their  writings  and  stories 
— Chaucer,  Milton,  and  Shakespeare— and  we 
rejoice  to  find  that  the  sweet  singer  of  our 
own  land  (Longfellow)  has  been  borae  in 
mind — a  bard  whom  Americans  are  trying  to 
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forget,  but  whom  Englishmen  have  remem- 
bered among  that  splendid  gathering.  And 
as  one  stands  there,  there  is  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  exaltation,  and  he  says:  "I  also  have  a 
share  in  this  glory ;  I,  too,  am  a  member  of 
this  Anglo-Saxon  race^—A  race  which  now 
rules  a  third  of  the  civilized  world,  and  is  des- 
tined to  make  its  dominion  complete  and  its 
language  universal.  Suck  feelings  are  nat- 
ural, perhaps  inevitable,  to  one  who  stands 
within  the  temple  of  fame  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  Do  they  not  bring  every  one 
a  sense  of  pride  and  self-confidence?  Yet  I 
think  that  a  careful  observation  of  the  natural 
trend  of  history  shows  that  American  boast- 
fulness  is  simply  English  arrogance  without 
its  dress-suit.  I  think  that  an  unprejudiced 
Judgment  will  teach  us  that  it  is  better  to  be 
humble  than  exalted;  and  it  is  this  effect 
which  is  produced  upon  the  healthy  human 
mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  sublime  in  nature.  The  vision  of  the 
primeval  forest,  such  as  I  saw  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  California,  wit)i  its  massive  pillars 
arching  up  as  if  to  support  the  very  dome  of 
heaven  itself,  pillars  which  had  stood  in  those 
parts  doubtless  since  the  days  of  Moses;  the 
high  arched  roof  of  interwoven  branches  and 
long-drawn  avenues  and  the  holy  shade 
through  which  one  hears  the  wind  whisper 
like  the  sound  of  many  voices;  or  again  a 
snow-capped  group  of  gigantic  mountains 
lifting  their  pinnacles  against  the  azure  of 
the  sky ;  or  again  the  wide  circle  of  the  sea, 
with  its  mighty  and  ever-moving  meadows 
of  sapphire  rising  and  falling  like  a  thing  of 
life,  yet  ever  keeping  the  level  floor  upon 
which  falls  the  light  of  the  sun  and  stars — 
how  the  sight  of  these  things  makes  us  feel 
man's  littleness!  Or  the  first  day  out  at  sea 
out  of  sight  of  the  landl  How  the  very  ship 
which  seemed  to  you  like  a  floating  city  al- 
most shrinks  to  a  plaything  among  the  waves  1 
All  these  glories  and  wonders  of  nature  ex- 
isted long  before  there  was  a  human  eye  to 
behold  them,  and  they  will  endure  after  every 
human  eye  is  closed  in  death.  They  are  na- 
ture's triumphs.  They  are  the  natural.  God 
thought  them;  and  if  we  compare  what  is 
done  by  God  and  nature  without  effort,  what 
are  all  the  mightiest  efforts  of  humanity  ?  Of 
a  truth,  when  we  behold  these  things,  we  ask 
amazedly.  What  is  man? 

But  it  has  come  home  to  me  with  great 
force  of  late  that  the  particular  experience 
which  called  forth  this  exclamation  of  the 


Psalmist  was  not  the  sight  of  the  wonders  of 
the  sea,  or  land,  or  mountain,  but  the  glory 
which  is  visible  to  all  men  everywhere. 
''When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which 
thou  hast  ordained"!  Tou  do  not  have  to 
cross  the  ocean,  or  travel  to  a  far-off  land,  or 
climb  the  lofty  mountains  to  behold  the 
mighty  spectacle  of  the  starry  sky.  Tou  can 
look  up  from  the  crowded  city  streets  and  see 
their  majestic  fires  spangling  the  blue  canopy ; 
you  may  lift  up  your  eyes  and  hearts  to  con> 
sider  the  beauty  of  the  heavens. 

Consider,  further,  that  all  these  heavenly 
fires  whirl  in  intricate  courses !  Consider  their 
distance  from  us!  The  light  of  some  of  them 
has  taken  thousands  of  years  to  reach  the 
earth,  and  if  we  could  follow  that  light  back- 
ward, we  should  see  the  history  of  the  world. 
Nay,  if  this  whole  world  of  ours  were  sud- 
denly consumed,  it  would  be  an  event  of  less 
importance  in  the  universe  than  the  fall  of  a 
single  leaf  in  Central  Park,  or  the  loss  of  a 
single  grain  of  sand.  Watch  the  sky  and 
you  will  be  like  the  Psalmist,  impressed  with 
the  insignificance  of  man. 

The  text  has  a  twofold  aspect.  The  Psalm- 
ist reflects  upon  the  insigniflcance  of  man, 
and  he  marvels  also  at  the  divine  goodness. 
"  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  ndndful  of  him? 
and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  vlsitest  him?  " 
Here  is  the  great  wonder,  that  the  mighty 
Maker  of  all  things  should  fix  His  tenderest 
love  and  care  upon  the  feeble  inhabitant  of 
this  little  planet ;  that  He  visits  him  among 
the  vast  concerns  of  the  universe,  and  dravira 
us  toward  Him.  This  is  what  we  can  never 
understand,  but  which  we  must  always  re- 
member and  rejoice  in.  God  has  made  this 
natural  world  in  such  a  way  that  it  supports 
our  physical  life  and  ministers  to  our  spiritual 
necessities.  The  great  stars  which  shed  their 
splendor  upon  us  like  rain  are  not  conscious 
of  their  beauty: 

God  thought,  and  lol  before  He  spake  the 

word 
The  darkness  understood  not,  tho  it  heard ; 
But  man  looks  up  to  where  the  splendors 

swim 
And  thinks  God's  thought  of  glory  after  Him. 

God  made  the  stars  beautiful  that  they  might 
appeal  to  us  and  put  solemn  thought  into  our 
hearts.  The  same  splendors  are  mirrored  in 
the  eyes  of  the  lion  as  he  prowls  through  the 
desert,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  watchdog  as  he 
bays  at  the  moon ;  but  the  dumb  beasts  do  not 
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behold  what  we  see,  and  they  do  oot  know 
what  we  understand.  We  alone,  as  far  as  we 
have  any  clear  evidence,  are  responsive  to 
the  mystic  influences  of  these  celestial  beau- 
ties. For  us  alone  they  declare  the  divine 
glory,  and  thus  we  feel  that  we  were  not 
made  for  them,  but  they  for  us. 

It  is  something  for  us  to  remember  that  in 
this  revelation  of  God  in  nature,  Qod  is  ever 
drawing  us  near  to  Him  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Think  what  this  life  of  ours  would  be  if  this 
spiritual  element  were  lacking;  if  we  never 
felt  the  thrill  of  virtuous  resolve;  if  we  never 
heard  the  vast  spirit  witliin  calling  us  to  strug- 
gle upward ;  if  we  never  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  divine  excellence  shining  far  above  us  and 
drawing  us  to  itself  I  All  the  true  glory  of 
human  existence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  heart 
does  respond  to  them.  Love  and  the  effort 
to  do  something  noble  in  life  are  the  Jewels  of 
hunumity.  The  history  of  mankind  derives 
its  significance  and  worth  from  the  fact  that 
God  is  moving  in  it,  training,  developing,  and 
redeeming  the  race.  Life  draws  all  its  mean- 
ing and  value  from  the  truth  that  Qod  is 
mindful  of  us,  and  visits  us  from  day  to  day. 
If  Ufe  were  merely  eating  and  drinking  it 
might  be  otherwise,  but  the  great  Spirit  that 
is  our  Father  feeds  our  deepest  needs,  edu- 
cates our  noblest  traits,  disciplines  our  follies, 
fitting  us  for  His  imperishable  glories  that  are 
to  come.  That  is  man.  Then  how  glorious  and 
excellent  a  thing  is  it  to  be  alive  1 

And  once  more  it  is  something  for  us  to  re- 
member that  God  has  visited  man  in  the  flesh ; 
that  He  has  come  to  this  earth  and  dwelt  here 
with  us  as  a  friend,  a  brother,  and  a  savior. 
Verily  and  in  truth  Bethlehem  Ephratah  was 
blessed  among  the  cities  of  Judah,  because 
the  prince  of  Israel  was  bom  there;  and  tho 
it  were  least  among  the  cities.  His  splendor 
and  glory  make  it  shining  beyond  all  the 
stars,  because  it  is  the  scene  of  tho  incama- 
tk>n  of  the  love  and  of  the  Son  of  God.  No- 
where else  in  the  universe  is  there  a  life  like 
ours;  or  if  there  be  any  where  among  those 
shining  wondrous  orbs  of  heaven,  of  worlds 
on  worlds,  a  life  like  ours,  then  on  that  orb 
too  I  believe  that  God  has  come,  and  that  the 
divine  love  has  been  incarnated ;  but  so  far  as 
we  know  from  the  men  who  search  and  study 
the  heavens,  in  all  this  wide  star-sown  field, 
this  earth  is  the  only  place  that  is  fitted  for 
the  development  of  anything  that  we  under- 
stand by  life;  and  if  that  be  so,  that  is  the 
leason  why  among  all  the  majestic  suns  this 


little  planet  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the 
birth  of  the  love,  and  of  the  Son  of  God ;  be- 
cause here  was  man,  of  whom  God  is  mind- 
ful, and  whom  God  visited.  That  wondrous 
glory  drew  near  to  us  as  a  friend,  a  brother, 
and  a  savior,  one  in  whom  the  divine  glory 
was  manifested  in  perfect  character  and  heroic 
life,  and  in  a  singular  death-destroying  resur- 
rection. In  this  flesh  which  crumbles,  in  a 
life  so  brief,  here,  in  this  very  flesh,  purity 
and  love  and  self-sacrifice,  and  all  those  high- 
est and  most  desirable  virtues  were  perfected 
in  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  son  of 
man,  for  He  took  not  on  Him  the  nature  of 
angels;  but  He  took  on  Him  the  seed  of 
Abraham ;  wherefore  in  all  things  it  behooved 
Him  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren,  that 
Ho  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High 
Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make 
reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

Now  I  think  I  begin  to  feel  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  text.  What  is  man?  Man 
is  God's  child.  Therefore  God  has  set  His 
heart  upon  him  and  visited  him  every  day. 
In  the  house  of  the  rich  man  there  are  many 
treasures:  rare  books,  costly  pictures,  splendid 
marbles,  shining  gems;  but  the  little  child 
which  bears  His  image  and  likeness,  and  that 
looks  up  into  His  face  with  smiling  love,  and 
that  answers  to  His  afifections  with  tender 
heart,  is  the  dearest  jewel  of  them  all.  And 
there  is  no  man  or  woman  who  would  not  see 
the  great  house  blotted  out  by  fire,  and  every 
treasure  absolutely  destroyed  rather  than  that 
harm  should  come  to  one  hair  of  that  little 
golden  head.  In  the  great  house  of  God  there 
are  many  treasures  and  jewels:  stars  and 
planets,  suns  and  moons,  but  above  them  all 
God  values  His  human  child.  More  than 
all.  He  cares  for  you  and  me,  because  He  has 
made  us  in  His  likeness,  and  He  daily  woos 
us  to  love  and  serve  and  worship  Him.  There 
is  an  old  hymn  which  says,  **  1  want  to  be  an 
angel.''  That  is  a  second-class  wish.  There 
is  something  far  better  than  to  be  an  angel. 
I  had  far  rather  be  a  child  that  has  wandered 
from  Him  in  sin.  and  be  among  those  whom 
He  has  loved,  whom  He  has  redeemed,  and 
called  back  to  Himself;  whom  He  has  taken 
into  His  own  fellowship,  apd  into  His  own 
school  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  the  best 
out  of  frail  human  nature,  and  at  last,  I 
know,  to  be  with  Him  in  glory  and  in  peace, 
purified  and  ransomed,  and  to  dwell  with  Him 
forever.  My  friends,  that  is  our  birthright. 
Will  you  sell  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage? 
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THB  LOVB  OF  THE  LAW 

Bt  Albxandbr  McEenzib,  D.D.,  Conoregational,  Cakbridob,  Mabsachtsbtts. 


0  how  latfe  I  thy  lam  !    It  i$iny  meditation  M 
ths  day.— Psalm  czix.  97. 

Many  have  expressed  their  indebtedness 
to  this  long  psalm  for  encouragement,  in- 
spiration, direction.  It  has  been  a  rod  and  a 
staff  to  comfort  them. 

It  might  seem  at  first  that  such  expressions 
as  abound  in  this  psalm  can  not  be  applied  to 
the  law  as  we  imderstand  the  term.  This  is 
an  ill-advised  opinion,  and  marks  some  men- 
tal confusion,  for  in  truth  law  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  I  do  not  know  of  any  men  who 
are  more  enamored  of  their  profession  than 
lawyers.  They  give  their  mind  and  heart  to 
the  law,  interested  in  its  sources,  its  growth, 
its  history,  its  sanction,  its  reason  and  appli- 
cation. They  are  willing  that  their  sons 
should  choose  this  for  their  own  profession, 
which  the  sons  are  ready  to  do  because  of 
the  parental  delight  which  they  have  known. 
The  men  of  this  profession  pay  glad  and  gen- 
erous homage  where 

**  Sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will, 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate. 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill." 

If  this  can  be  said  of  the  law  of  men,  how 
much  more  truly  can  the  law  of  the  Lord  en- 
gage the  affections?  But  I  mark  that  two 
things  are  connected  with  the  pleasure  which 
these  men  have  in  their  calling.  There  are 
two  terms  which  are  constantly  used.  I  ask 
what  a  young  man  is  doing,  and  I  am  told 
that  he  is  studying  law.  I  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion a  few  years  later,  and  I  am  told  he  is 
practising  law.  These  two  things  belong  in 
the  delight  of  the  man  of  the  law  and  are  es- 
sential to  its  permanence.  It  is  not  enough 
that  one  should  have  a  collection  of  law- 
books, should  occasionally  read  in  them, 
should  admire  very  many  things  which  they 
contain ;  but  he  must  make  a  patient  study 
of  the  law,  and  faithfully  apply  its  principles 
to  the  interests  of  men.  Grant  me  these  two 
things,  and  I  will  promise  a  true  delight  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord.  If  men  will  study  it 
with  diligence  and  practise  it  with  fidelity, 
they  will  enjoy  its  spirit,  its  words,  and  its 
influence. 

The  law  of  the  Lord  includes  all  the  an- 
nouncements of  His  will.  It  embraces  the 
Ten  CommandmentB,  or  ten  words,  and  all 


the  legislation  of  Moses.  The  teachings  of 
the  prophets  belong  in  it,  and  the  words  of 
Christ  Himself  and  of  His  apostles.  The 
term  is  now  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense  than 
when  this  unknown  psalmist  pronounced  his 
eulogium  upon  the  statutes  and  testimonies 
of  the  law.  It  is  the  entire  will  of  Qod,  as 
this  is  given  for  the  government  of  our  life. 
I.  Why  should  we  love  the  law  of  the 
Lord? 

1.  Because  it  is  the  Lord's  law.  It  is  His 
nature  expressing  itself.  Qod  is  love,  and 
law  is  love,  guiding  the  men  it  loves.  It  is 
the  revelation  of  His  heart  Kings  make 
laws;  God  reveals  them.  If  we  love  Him, 
we  love  His  heart,  and  this  disclosure  of  it. 
It  is  quietly  given  to  us,  not  amid  the  thun- 
ders and  lightnings  of  Sinai,  but  by  voices 
long  silent,  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  in  our 
conscience  and  reason.  It  is  given  in  princi- 
ples, not  in  regulations.  It  is  given  in  out- 
line, which  we  are  to  complete  by  such  pre- 
cepts as  our  life  demands.  Our  gratitude  for 
all  the  mercies  of  God,  and  for  this  continual 
guidance  should  lead  us  to  consent  promptly 
and  cheerfully  to  every  thought  which  He 
gives  to  us. 

2.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  right.  It  is  per- 
fect, as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  It 
fosters  the  right ;  it  secures  honesty  in  busi- 
ness, integrity  in  government,  charity  in  so- 
ciety. It  enlarges  our  joy.  The  fullest  dec- 
laration we  have  of  it  begins  with  the  note  of 
pleasure.  Thus,  before  the  Ten  Command- 
ments are  written,  the  Lord  bids  the  people 
to  call  to  mind  His  past  mercies.  **  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  You  know  my  friendship  for 
you,  my  desire  to  help  you,  my  willingness 
to  bless  you  with  the  largest  blessing.  There- 
fore have  no  other  Gods  before  me.  Remem- 
ber my  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy."  Bo 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  more  strict  in  its 
requirements  than  the  Decalogue,  opens  with 
the  Beatitudes.  ** Blessed  and  blessed,"  and 
from  this  beginning  the  Teacher  gives  His 
precepts  that  the  kindness  of  His  heart  may 
be  fully  enjoyed  by  those  who  hear  Him. 
The  law  gives  security  also.  It  is  the  rule  of 
the  best.  It  is  the  guidance  of  the  wisest 
Tou  wish  to  sail  in  the  ship  which  has  the 
best  captain,  and  the  one  who  ia  fnxniahed 
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with  the  best  charts  and  compasses.  In  all 
oar  way  through  this  world,  with  its  confu- 
sion  and  its  peril,  we  should  love  the  law  of 
the  Lord  which  will  guide  us  safely  and  in 
honor. 

3.  Again,  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  the  law  of 
heaven.  Its  principles  belong  in  all  the 
worlds.  The  loftiest  angel  and  the  humblest 
man  of  all  the  redeemed  observe  this  law  with 
delight.  Herein  is  the  communion  of  saints 
realized,  for  in  heaven  and  on  earth  they  are 
living  by  the  same  rule  and  in  a  common  love 
for  it.  The  best  proof  that  men  are  going  to 
heaven  is  that  they  love  the  law  of  God  be- 
fore they  reach  its  gate ;  that  they  delight  to 
meditate  in  the  law,  to  follow  its  commands, 
to  live  in  its  control.  Unless  this  is  true  of 
us  here,  it  can  be  little  pleasure  to  anticipate 
the  life  in  a  world  where  the  law  of  the  Lord 
will  surround  us  like  the  atmosphere,  to  be 
breathed  in  to-day  and  forever.  Surely  it 
must  be  an  overrating  of  death  to  think  that 
it  can  suddenly  transform  a  man  so  that  he 
shall  delight  in  the  love  of  that  which  he  did 
not  love  before.  If  we  do  not  find  delight  in 
the  commandments  and  precepts  of  God  in 
this  world,  what  will  give  us  delight  in  a 
world  where  constantly  we  live  in  them? 

4.  Finally,  we  should  love  the  law  of  the 
Lord  because  it  is  the  law  of  Christ.  It  per- 
vaded His  life.  *^  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.**  *^I 
do  always  those  things  which  please  him." 
It  was  in  His  requirements.  He  called  for 
the  obedience  of  God.  **  Not  every  one  that 
aaith  Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  ^  That  will 
ia  the  law  of  God.  It  can  be  kept  only  in 
love.  We  can  be  honest  and  just  toward  men 
without  living  in  friendship  with  them;  but 
to  keep  His  commandments  we  must  have  the 
inspiration  of  love  for  Him  and  delight  in 
His  precepts.  "If  ye  love  me,"  Christ  said, 
''keep  my  commandments."  The  obedience 
will  be  the  witness  to  the  affection,  but  the 
affection  will  create  the  obedience.  He  would 
not  have  the  doing  unless  He  could  have 
the  feeling.  Did  He  not  say  that  the  two 
commandments  are  expressed  in  one  word, 
•Love  the  Lord,  love  your  neighbor?"  One 
who  knew  Him  well  wrote  afterward,  "  Love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  If  therefore  we 
love  Him  sincerely,  we  not  only  strive  to  do 
the  things  which  will  please  Him,  but  to  do 
tiiem  with  delight;  not  only  in  Him,  but  in 
the  commandments  which  He  teaches  us. 


U.  If  we  approve  this  which  has  been  said, 
and  agree  that  we  should  truly  love  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  the  question  may  still  come  to 
our  minds,  By  what  means  shall  I  love  it?  I 
can  not  compel  my  affection,  tho  I  could 
readily  bring  myself  to  obey  the  statutes. 
Tet  delight  in  the  law  would  not  be  more 
difQcnlt  than  obedience  if  we  would  take  the 
steps  which  lead  to  it. 

1.  If  we  are  to  love  the  law  of  the  Lord  it 
is  essential  that  we  should  know  it.  It  has 
those  attractive  qualities  which  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  any  honest  mind.  It 
comes  to  us  as  the  heart  of  God,  and  our 
heart  will  respond  to  it  if  we  are  true.  It  is 
not  by  admiring  it  afar  off,  by  passing  it  upon 
the  street  and  becoming  familiar  with  its  ap- 
pearance, by  being  courteous  and  showing 
it  favors,  but  by  knowing  it  as  one  knows 
his  friend.  You  think  you  know  the  law  of 
the  Lord ;  but  have  you  lived  with  it,  taken 
it  into  your  counsel,  walked  with  it,  rested 
with  it,  received  it  into  your  gladness,  shared 
your  sorrow  with  it?  Have  you  made  it  your 
companion?  It  is  through  intimacy  with  it 
that  we  find  that  which  is  beautiful  and  ex- 
cellent, and  we  come  to  delight  in  this.  We 
are  to  meditate  upon  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
The  Psalmist  said :  **  O  how  love  I  thy  law ! 
It  is  my  meditation  all  the  day."  If  we  love 
we  meditate;  and  the  reverse  is  true:  if  we 
meditate  we  love.  I  have  such  confidence  in 
the  law  of  God  and  in  you  that  I  am  sure 
if  you  could  meet  and  come  to  know  one 
another,  each  would  greatly  enjoy  the  com- 
panionship. You  would  see  how  sacred, 
helpful,  and  beautiful  are  the  teachings  of 
God,  while  they  would  find  and  bring  out 
pleasant  and  amiable  and  generous  qualities 
of  your  character.  If  you  could  but  meet 
and  live  together,  I  am  sure  you  would  be 
friends. 

2.  We  Ikid  the  love  of  the  law  by  taking  it 
from  Christ.  It  is  expressed  in  His  life,  it  is 
spoken  by  His  lips .  The  melody  of  a  song 
depends  greatly  upon  the  voice  of  the  singer. 
The  law  of  the  Lord  has  too  often  been  spoken 
by  human  lips  which  had  little  grace  upon 
them.  Hear  Christ  teach  the  law.  Mark  the 
tone  of  His  voice,  the  accent,  the  emphasis. 
See  the  radiance  of  His  face.  Mark  the  grace 
and  truth  which  are  upon  Him,  and  the  love 
of  the  law  will  spring  readily  in  your  heart. 
You  will  see  its  beauty,  feel  its  attraction, 
and  without  defining  all  your  emotions  and 
purposes,  you  will  be  ready  to  say  with  the 
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old  singer,  **  O  bow  love  I  thy  law ! "  I  wish 
that  I  could  persuade  you  to  try  this.  To  do 
the  will  of  God  is  a  pleasant  thing.  Let  us 
believe  it,  and  live  in  the  delight  of  it. 

8.  But  if  love  delays  to  come,  let  us  obey 
with  all  the  heart  we  have,  and  all  which  rises 
at  our  summons;  let  us  do  the  things  which 
God  would  have  us  do.  This  will  be  right, 
and  the  beginning  of  right  living,  and  the 
love  will  grow  with  the  doing  of  His  will  till 
meditation  will  be  delightful  and  obedience 
will  be  the  freedom  of  a  great  Joy.  It  is  a 
good  sign  when  a  man  loves  the  law  of  the 
Lord.  One  may  be  judged  by  what  he  loves. 
If  it  be  himself,  that  is  the  kind  of  man  he  is. 
If  it  be  something  transient  and  cheap,  in 
that  his  character  is  disclosed.  But  if  it  be 
God  who  is  loved,  and  His  law,  then  there  is 
found  a  strength  of  character  which  has  the 
promise  of  great  good.  We  are  so  far  like 
God,  if  we  love  the  law  which  He  likes,  and 
have  pleasure  in  that  which  pleases  Him.  It 
is  a  sound  heart  which  beats  with  God's,  and 
a  good  life  which  runs  with  Clirist's.  We 
are  equal  to  this  appeal.  We  do  not  need  to 
be  flattered  and  indulged  and  to  have  our  life 
constructed  upon  easy  lines.  We  are  equal 
to  something  strong  and  brave,  and  can  hold 
vigorous  ideas  of  life.  We  boast  of  freedom 
from  the  beliefs  of  the  past.  We  are  "  wiser 
grown,"  we  say.  But  the  old  beliefs  had 
some  ad  vantages.  They  held  men  up  to  their 
teaching.  They  lifted  them  out  of  pleasure- 
seeking  ways  into  the  thought  of  God  and 
the  obedience  of  His  law.  They  enlarged 
manhood.  If  he  is  your  friend  who  makes 
you  do  your  best,  the  old  teaching  justified 
its  claim  to  be  friendly  to  us.  It  is  a  noble 
thing  for  a  man  to  obey  the  law  of  the  Lord 
and  most  noble  to  delight  in  His  command- 
ments. "  There  is  something  magnificent  in 
having  a  country  to  love."  There  is  some- 
thing magnificent  in  having  a  God  to  love, 
and  in  having  the  heart  to  love  Him. 

In  one  of  the  verses  of  this  psalm  is  this 
strain:  **Thy  statutes  have  been  my  song  in 
the  house  of  my  pilgrimage."  The  singer 
thinks  of  himself  as  on  a  pilgrimage  through 
the  world.  He  is  doing  as  other  pilgrims  dd ; 
for  when  in  the  long  journey  the  night  draws 
on,  they  stop,  pitch  their  tents,  and  then,  sit- 
ting by  the  door,  have  a  quiet,  pleasant  hour 
before  the  darkness  closes  in  around  them. 
One  tells  a  story ;  one  sings  a  song.  They 
sing  of  love,  and  home,  and  war;  but  this 
man,  when  his  turn  comes,  sings  the  com- 


mandments. Happy  man,  that  he  can  find 
solace  in  the  statutes  of  God  1  Happy  is  he 
in  his  companions  that  they  can  enjoy  the 
singing  of  his  testimonies!  Why  should  it 
not  be  so?  Why  should  they  not  enjoy  the 
melody  of  truth  and  righteousness,  the  rhythm 
of  love  and  duty?  Thus  they  charm  away 
the  weariness  of  the  march,  still  their  minds 
for  the  night,  gather  hope  for  the  morning. 

All  this  which  I  have  said  has  many  times 
been  found  true.  It  will  enlarge  the  joy  of 
our  life,  increase  our  wealth  and  our  strength, 
make  the  world  better  and  the  vision  of 
heaven  clearer  when  we  can  take  the  thought 
of  Qod  for  our  thought,  and  live  constantly 
and  pleasantly  in  those  things  which  it  has 
pleased  Him  to  teach  us,  and  which  it  pleased 
Christ  Himself  to  give  to  us  for  our  rest  and 
peace.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  you  from 
personal  experience  of  the  delights  of  obedi- 
ence, but  I  can  here  with  you,  as  I  oould 
nowhere  else,  bear  a  simple  witness  to  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
to  its  power  to  enhance  joy,  to  solace  sorrow, 
to  guide  in  perplexity,  to  brighten  the  open 
road.  It  grows  in  interest  as  acquaintance 
with  it  lengthens.  It  is  wonderfully  fresh 
and  delightfully  instructive.  It  finds  the 
heart  and  warms  it.  It  shows  its  inspiration 
by  inspiring.  It  is  a  treasure-house  of  wealth 
which  can  never  be  exhausted. 

I  think  of  my  friend  of  otlier  days  as  I  say 
this.  He  was  a  learned  man,  scholarly  and 
strong.  He  walked  with  God,  sometimes 
under  the  blue  sky,  and  when  the  heavens 
were  black.  There  were  afternoons  when  he 
would  ask  me  to  walk  with  him,  and  our 
rambles  took  us  oftenest  along  the  shore  of 
Buzzard's  Bay,  where  we  had  charming  talks 
of  life  and  thought  and  duty.  There  was  one 
companion  nearer  than  L  could  be — his  little 
"  Daily  Pood  "  with  its  two  sentences  of  Scrip- 
ture and  a  verse  of  a  hymn  for  each  day. 
He  would  take  out  the  small  book  and  learn 
a  verse  with  the  eagerness  of  a  child.  On 
these  words  he  would  feed  and  grow  patient 
and  brave.  He  said  to  me  that  very  often  the 
verse  for  the  day  fitted  into  one's  experience, 
as  if  it  had  been  written  for  that  time.  Here 
was  his  habit  for  years.  At  length  he  died 
in  Neuchiltel,  alone,  save  as  strangers  were 
the  kindest  of  friends.  But  I  know  that  his 
exile  was  solaced  with  the  testimonies  of  God, 
and  that  with  unfaltering  lips  he  was  saying 
to  the  end :  "  O  how  love  I  thy  law !  It  is  my 
meditation  all  the  day." 
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Gcd  i$a  t/pirit,  <Md  ih&ij  thatw&rthip  him  must 
wankip  Mm  in  spirtt  and  in  truth, — John 
hr.  84. 

L  If  we  should  ask  this  question,  "  What 
is  the  meet  characteristic  and  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  modem  and  the  old  waj 
of  looking  at  religion  and  Christ  in  particu- 
lar in  its  yaried  manifestations?  "  I  think  the 
answer  would  be  something  like  this:  In  the 
past  men  thought  of  religion  as  some  kind  of 
completed  system  and  order  of  things.  A 
scheme  or  plan  completely  fashioned  and 
firamed,  perfect  from  the  start,  handed  to 
men,  and  by  one  generation  to  be  transmitted 
to  another  imchanged.  unimpaired,  com- 
plete. 

It  was  of  course  admitted  that  this  ideal  had 
never  been  realized.  From  the  beginning 
there  were  disputes,  controversies,  heresies, 
schisms.  Nevertheless  the  conception  of  re- 
ligion as  a  completed  scheme  was  adhered  to. 
The  watchword  was  this:  That  is  true,  and 
that  is  to  be  regarded  as  orthodox  and  Chris- 
tian which  has  been  held  ^  everywhere,  at  all 
times,  and  by  every  one.**  This  conception, 
mark,  was  not  only  the  conception  of  the 
Catholic,  but  also  of  the  Protestant.  The 
Protestant  thought  the  Catholic  had  been 
false  to  the  principle;  that  he  had  intro- 
duced many  new  things.  Hence  he  said  we 
must  go  back  to  the  New  Testament  and  be- 
gin all  over  again.  The  fundamental  error  of 
the  reformers — an  error,  however,  which  in 
their  time  was  unavoidable— was  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  New  Testament  must  contain  a 
complete  system  of  beli^  of  organization  of 
wor9kip.  Only  find  that,  they  said  (and  they 
believed  with  enthusiasm  that  it  could  be 
found),  and  all  Christians  will  unite.  But 
alas!  we  know  how  false  were  these  hopes. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  if  the  New 
Testament  did  contain  such  a  scheme,  then  at 
all  events  the  true  Scriptural  organization  of 
the  church  would  have  been  discoverable. 

But  it  was  not.  As  you  know,  three  differ- 
ent forms  of  ministry  were  discovered,  each 
defended  as  divine  and  necessary,  and  with 
equal  learning  and  logic— the  Episcopal 
theory,  the  Presbyterian  theory,  and  the  Con- 
gregational theory. 

That  was  the  old  way  of  looking  at  Christ 
— a  way  which  has  not  yet  died  out,  altho  it 


is  so  perfectly  clear  that  something  is  wrong 
with  it. 

The  new  way  of  looking  at  Christianity  is 
to  regard  it  not  as  a  completed  system  of  be- 
lief, worship,  or  organization,  but  rather  as 
in  the  beginning  the  revelation  of  a  life— the 
life  of  Christ  in  whom  was  gathered  up  all 
that  was  truest  and  best  in  the  long  prepara- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament.  Behind  the  ac- 
tual visible  life  of  Christ  was  the  Spirit  and 
mind  of  Christ,  by  which  one  means  the  de- 
sires, the  motives,  the  aims  of  His  life.  Now 
it  is  this  Spirit  of  Christ  that  is  important 
We  can  not  imitate  Him  in  His  daily  life  of 
act,  but  we  can  seek  after  the  motive  or  the 
Spirit  in  which  He  lived  and  worked.  80, 
then,  to-day  we  think  of  Christ  not  as  having 
given  a  creed,  or  a  government,  or  a  system 
of  worship,  but  as  having  lived  in  the  world 
His  life,  and  as  having  bequeathed  to  the 
world  His  Spirit. 

But  this  Spirit  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  the  spirit  of  what  we  call 
the  natural  man.  It  is  not  realized  all  at 
once ;  it  is  not  even  understood  all  at  once. 
And  so  we  think  of  Christianity  as  something 
progressively  realized  as  the  ages  roll  on. 
And  as  we  look  at  so-called  Christian  nations, 
as  we  contemplate  the  selfishness,  the  corrup- 
tion, the  inequalities,  the  oppressions  that 
still  exist,  we  awake  to  the  fact  that  even  yet 
Christianity  is  not  perfectly  understood,  that, 
e.g.,  what  Christ  meant  by  loving  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves  is  not  comprehended  as  yet 
by  any  class  of  society. 

Again,  altho  Christianity  is  primarily  and 
fundamentally  a  spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
yet  we  know  that  pure  Spirit  does  not  and 
can  not  be  in  this  world.  We  ourselves  are 
body  and  spirit.  We  can  not  express  our- 
selves except  by  means  of  our  bodies.  So  the 
Spirit  of  Christianity  took  to  itself  a  body, 
and  that  body  we  call  t?ie  church.  Naturally 
those  who  became  Christians  asked  many 
questions  about  Christianity.  Out  of  those 
questions  of  necessity  there  came  a  creed. 
Naturally  those  who  became  Christians  sought 
to  give  outward  expression  of  their  devotion 
to  and  adoration  of  Christ.  Hence  sprang  up, 
and  was  gradually  systematized.  Christian 
worship.  Naturally  those  who  were  Chris- 
tian brethren  gave  outward  expression  to  their 
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fellowship  and  unity,  and  out  of  that  desire 
sprang  the  arganUation  of  the  church.  Thus 
the  church  did  not  begin--no  society  eyer  did 
— with  a  system  imposed  upon  men  from 
without,  but  it  began  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  out  of  that  Spirit  came  the  church 
with  its  creed,  worship,  organization. 

And  these,  too,  developed,  grew,  changed 
with  changing  times  and  circumstances.  Let 
me  give  one  example,  taken  from  that  depart- 
ment of  Christianity  supposed  to  be  least  vari- 
able—the department  of  creed.  If  you  asked 
of  a  young  student  of  divinity  this  question, 
"When  was  the  Nicene  Creed  composed?" 
he  would  probably  say :  **  In  the  year  825,  at 
the  Council  of  Nicea,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name. "  And  yet  that  would  be  about  as  mis- 
leading an  answer  as  could  be  given.  The 
Nicene  Creed  was  never  composed ;  it  grew. 
And  it  was  more  than  three  hundred  years 
in  the  growing.  The  Council  of  Nicea  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  very  much  less 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  existed  almost 
in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the  council,  be- 
fore the  council  met,  and  it  was  further  de- 
veloped during  fifty  years  subsequent  to  the 
meeting  of  that  council 

Let  me  then  sum  up  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject by  saying  that  the  old  thought  and  con- 
ception of  the  New  Testament  was  that  it 
came  into  the  world  as  completed  creed,  wor- 
ship, and  organization.  The  new  thought 
of  it  is  that  it  is  first  a  spirit,  but  a  spirit 
which  takes  to  itself  by  degrees  an  outward 
form.  It  develops,  it  grows,  it  is  modified 
here  and  there  by  changing  circumstance. 
And  is  not  this  new  conception  of  a  develop- 
ment more  in  accord  with  our  Savior's  own 
teaching?  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  indeed  is  less 
than  all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown  it  is 
greater  than  the  herbs  and  becometh  a  tree. 

II.  If  these  things  are  so,  then  you  perceive 
at  once  that  the  subject  we  are  considering  is 
of  very  practical  importance,  for  we  may  ex- 
pect still  further  modification,  growth,  devel- 
opment. Only  dead  things  never  change. 
Living  things  are  subjected  to  continual 
change,  the  constant  adaptation  to  an  ever- 
changing  environment.  And  so  there  is  noth- 
ing we  should  dread  so  much  as  standing  still, 
nothing  so  fatal  as  changelessness.  The  in- 
stitution which  can  not  adapt  itself  to  new 
environment  is  doomed. 

In  the  future,  then,  we  may  expect  that 
less  stress  will  be  placed  upon  creed  and  upon 


the  particular  forms  of  worship,  and  a  great 
deal  more  stress  will  be  placed  upon  life,  and 
especially  the  spirit  of  a  man's  life.  In  other 
words,  religion  will  become  more  spiritual 
and  less  formal.  Right  opinion  will  count 
less  than  unselfishness.  To  give  $100,000  for 
foreign  missions  will  count  less  than  justice 
and  righteousness.  The  lust  of  money  will 
be  accounted  a  worse  thing  than  staying  away 
from  church.  And  in  all  these  respects  re- 
ligion will  be  getting  back  to  Christ,— to  that 
Christ  who  said  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
truth;  to  that  Christ  who  said  that  to  love 
our  fellow  man— not  to  exploit  him — was  a 
commandment  that  ranked  with  the  love  of 
Qod;  to  that  Christ  who  said,  **  Why  call  ye 
me  Lord,  Lord,  but  do  not  the  things  that  I 
say?" 

Are  we  then — some  of  you  may  be  asldng 
yourselves— are  we  then  to  suppose  that 
church  worship  and  doctrine  are  going  to 
disappear  altogether?  Some  there  are  who 
thhik  so.  But  these  we  may  safely  say  are 
wrong.  They  have  reacted  too  violently 
against  the  excessive  value  placed  in  the 
past  upon  church-going  and  orthodoxy.  I 
think  this  point  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
dwell  upon  for  a  moment  or  two. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  in  the  01d> 
Testament  church  creed  was  almost  non-ex- 
istent? **  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  Cknl  is 
one  Lord  "  sums  up  the  Hebrew  creed.  But 
worship  or  ritual  was  everything.  The  de- 
tails of  worship  were  laid  down  with  the  ut- 
most rigor.  Every  sacrifice  had  to  be  offered 
in  exactly  the  right  way,  the  ritual  was  care- 
fully prescribed,  and  to  vary  from  it  was  an 
offense  scarcely  thinkable.  In  other  words, 
religion  was  ciUtut  or  ritual. 

Christianity  began  without  ritual  or  defi- 
nite creed.  But  when  it  spread  among  a 
highly  intellectual  and  philosophical  people 
like  the  Greeks,  it  naturally  developed  doc- 
trine or  theory,  and  doctrine  and  theory  har- 
dened into  dogma.  In  other  words,  religion 
ceased  to  be  primarily  right  cultus  or  right 
ritual,  and  became  right  doctrine.  And  we 
may  freely  admit  that  this  was  a  step  in  ad- 
vance. 

But  what  I  want  you  to  notice  is  that  be- 
cause the  religion  of  doctrine  replaced  the  re- 
ligion of  ritual,  it  did  not  follow  that  ritual 
disappeared  altogether.  It  still  remained, 
and  occupied  a  very  important  tho  not  the 
first  place.    And  just  so,  altho  I  can  not  con- 
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ceiye  it  possible  that  right  thinking  or  doc- 
trine will  ever  again  occupy  the  place  it  has 
in  the  past,  yet  it  seems  certain  from  many 
oonsideTations  that  both  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship must  have  a  permanent  place  in  the 
Christian  church.  Only  just  as  to-day  we 
do  not  stigmatize  a  man  as  a  heretic  or  a 
•chismatic  because  he  offers  extemporaneous 
prayer,  or  preaches  in  a  black  gown  or  a 
black  coat,  or  per  eontra  prefers  a  surplice 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  neither 
shall  we  in  the  future  inquire  too  particularly 
into  the  exact  opinions  of  any  one  upon  pre- 
destination or  original  sin,  or  the  relations  of 
the  divine  and  human  in  Christ,  or  the  double 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  of  them 
are  for  some  of  us  important  as  well  as  inter- 
esting questions ;  but  because  men  differ  from 
one  another  about  them,  they  will  no  longer 
stigmatize  each  other  as  heretics.  We  shall 
rather  judge  of  soundness  by  Christ's  test: 
"He  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and 
doeth  them,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  wise  man 
that  built  his  house  upon  the  rock."  In  one 
word  we  say  this:  **The  religion  of  the  spirit 
is  the  religion  of  liberty." 

nL  Our  next  point  is  this:  The  religion 
of  the  future,  because  it  will  be  the  religion 
of  the  Spirit,  will  seek  more  earnestly  and 
more  thoroughly  than  has  ever  been  done 
before  to  embody  itself  in  act  and  deed. 
They  that  worship  €k>d  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  reality;  must  translate  spirit  in- 
to visible  good,  just  as  you  translate  thought 
Into  spoken  or  written  word.  Neither  the 
religion  of  cultus  nor  the  religion  of  dogma 
is  of  necessity  moral.  H<)rality  may  be  and, 
we  may  most  thankfully  admit,  has  been 
superadded  to  them,  but  morality  is  not  of 
their  essence.  But  morality,  being  conform- 
ity to  the  laws  of  man's  relationship  to  Ood, 
his  fellow  man,  and  himself,  must  be  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  religion  of  tlie  Spirit. 

The  religion  of  the  Spirit  will  seek  most 
earnestly  to  establish  right  relations  between 
men.  It  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely 
negative  morality,  ''Thou  slialt  not  steal," 
''Thou  Shalt  not  lie,"  "Thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit adultery."  But  it  will  seek  after  posi- 
tive justice,  positive  mercy.  It  will  be  al- 
truistic. It  will  refuse  to  be  happy  while 
any  part  of  the  social  organism  is  compelled 
to  live  in  unsanitary  conditions,  is  con- 
demned to  a  life  of  ceaseless  grinding  toil, 
has  no  vocations  that  are  wholesome  and  ele- 
vating. 


The  prime  virtue  of  the  religion  of  cultus 
is  ecnfcrmity. 
The  prime  virtue  of  the  religion  of  dogma 

But  the  prime  virtue  of  the  religion  of  the 
Spirit  is  lo^. 

We  shall  call  no  man  atheist  who  loves  his 
fellow  man.  But  no  matter  what  he  professes 
to  be,  we  shall  regard  him  as  atheist  who 
does  not  love  his  fellow  man.  "  For  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  man  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  Ckxi  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ?  "  The  religion  of  the  Spirit  will  greatly 
prefer  a  Charles  Darwin  to  a  Charles  II. 

The  religion  of  the  Spirit  will  bring  to  an 
end  the  long  conflict  between  science  and 
theology.  Theology  will  frankly  admit  that 
science  has  earnestly  and  purely  sought  after 
truth,  and  endeavored  to  translate  truth  into 
action.  But  all  truth  is  of  God.  Science  in 
its  reverence  for  law,  in  its  faith  that  this  is 
an  intelligible  universe,  is  truly  and  deeply 
religious.  It  is  the  ally,  not  the  enemy,  of 
the  religion  of  spirit  and  truth. 

The  religion  of  the  Spirit  will  bring  to  an 
end  divisions  of  Christendom.  We  shall  see 
that  variety  of  worship  and  of  thought  is  con- 
sistent with  the  unity  of  the  Spirit.  Truly  it 
will  perceive  that  all  variety  that  springs  out 
of  an  honest  and  sincere  mind  and  heart  en- 
riches religion,  adds  to  its  strength  and  its 
beauty,  just  as  the  one  energy  of  the  universe 
unfolds  and  manifests  itself  in  endless  forms 
of  entrancing  beauty. 

Two  principles  will  underlie  this  new  unity, 
this  transformed  catholic  church.  The  prin- 
ciple of  liberty,  which  will  give  variety,  rich- 
ness, and  beauty — the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  spiritual  world;  and  the  spirit  of  love, 
which  will  bind  together  into  one  communion 
and  fellowship  all  the  varieties  of  worshipers 
and  believers.  Love  is  the  centripetal  force  of 
the  spiritual  world. 

rV.  And  hi  this  religion  of  the  Spirit,  what 
is  to  be  the  place  of  worship  and  doctrine? 

Worship  I  What  is  it?  Is  it  the  groveling 
of  man  before  a  Deity  who  longs  for  flattery? 
Is  it  the  attempt  to  bribe  a  Deity  with  forms 
and  ceremonies?  The  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Micah  answered  that  question  long  since. 

Shall  we  not  say  that  it  Is  the  going  out 
of  the  infinite  part  of  ourselves  in  adoration 
and  love  to  the  infinite  source  of  all  things? 
Shall  we  not  seek  by  worship  to  be  purified 
from  low  thinking,  and  to  be  inspired  to  high 
thinking?    Shall  we  not  hope  to  gain  from 
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it  an  infinite  desire  to  be  holy,  desires  and 
longings  which  shall  be  translated  into  deeds 
on  every  day  of  the  week  ?  Perchance  to  those 
worshiping  thus  in  spirit  there  shall  be  re- 
vealed, as  once  many  hundreds  of  years  ago 
there  was  revealed  to  a  youth,  a  student,  the 
Lord,  high  and  mighty  sitting  upon  His 
throne,  and  they  shall  hear,  as  He  heard,  the 
seraphim  crying,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth  is  the 
glory  of  Jehovah!  And  out  of  that  vision 
may  there  come,  as  there  came  to  Isaiah,  the 
call  to  live  for  infinite  ends — to  do  the  will  of 
Qod  among  men  on  earth.  Worship  is  no 
worship  that  does  not  lead  to  action. 

And  doctrine?  Doctrine  will  continue  just 
as  worship  will  continue ;  only  it  will  not  be 
dogma^  opinions  to  which  men  are  compelled 
to  assent,  whether  they  understand  them  or 
not  Doctrine  is  the  presentation  of  what  the 
thinker,  the  student,  the  teacher,  believes  to 
be  true ;  and  believing  it  to  be  true  and  beau- 
tiful, will  yet  only  ask  men  to  accept  so  far 
as  they  themselves  perceive  it  to  be  true  and 
beautiful.  We  shall  no  more  seek  to  compel 
men  to  be  orthodox  than  we  now  compel  them 


to  worship  in  this  or  that  way,  or  than  we 
seek  to  compel  a  man  to  love  his  neighbor  as 
himself. 

Christianity  may  have  long  to  live  in  human 
society  before  it  attains  to  its  ideal ;  but  we 
are  not  therefore  to  despair.  This  religion  of 
spirit  and  of  truth,  which  I  have  so  Inade- 
quately sought  to  set  forth,  is  already  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
despondent  or  pessimistic.  Optimism  is  to 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment. Yet  I  think  the  optimist  can  give 
good  reason  for  the  hope  and  faith  that  are 
in  him — the  faith  that  we  are  living  in  a 
truth-loving  and  liberty-loving  age.  And 
truth  and  liberty  are  of  the  essence  of  that 
God  who  is  a  Spirit.  Looking  back  twenty- 
five  years  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  a  grow- 
ing reverence  for  the  religious  side  of  human 
experience,  so  that  the  beautiful  aspiration  of 
one  of  the  poet  prophets  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  even  now  being  fulfilled. 

"  liCt  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell, 
That  mind  and  heart,  according  well. 
May  make  one  music  as  before.  ** 


OUR  BIBLE 
By  a.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  Baptist,  Boston. 


Ths  Ward  of  GW.— Heb.  iv.  12. 

Christian  civilization  owes  its  develop- 
ment to  the  Bible.  It  is  translated  into  al- 
most every  language  on  earth,  and  by  this 
linguistic  intercourse  of  nations,  commerce 
and  arts  and  science  have  been  promoted. 
Only  the  missionary  who  laid  himself  on 
God's  altar  as  a  sacrifice  was  willing  to  spend 
his  life  in  mastering  difficult  foreign  lan- 
guages, that  he  might  translate  the  Bible  into 
them  and  carry  the  word  of  life  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  missionary  has  thus  brought  the 
ends  of  the  earth  together,  and  made  possible 
the  great  commercial  advances  of  modem 
timet.  When  an  Indian  chief  asked  Queen 
Victoria  what  was  the  secret  of  England's 
greatness,  she  quietly  handed  him  a  Bible. 

It  teaches  from  beginning  to  end  the  fact 
of  one  God.  Where  did  the  writers  get  this 
idea?  Certainly  not  from  the  nations  about 
them.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  600  b.c. 
there  were  in  Egypt  more  gods  than  men.  In 
India  not  less  than  800,000,000  of  false  gods. 
The  Persians  worshiped  almost  everything 
associated  with  light   or  fire.     The  fields, 


groves,  and  cities  of  Greece  were  full  of  im- 
aginary deities,  and  yet  all  these  writers  for 
fifteen  hundred  years  taught  that  there  was 
only  one  God. 

There  runs  through  the  whole  Bible  a  unity 
of  purpose.  We  see  it  first  of  all  in  the  curse 
upon  the  serpent  in  Genesis,  and  like  the  ri- 
sing sun  it  grows  brighter  till  the  perfect  day 
of  the  New  Testament.  Its  purpose  is  to  re- 
veal God  in  Christ  Jesus.  With  this  bright 
revelation  of  Jesus  the  Savior  there  is  a  dark 
revelation  of  man  the  sinner.  The  infidel  in- 
forms us  that  there  are  parts  of  the  Bible 
which  ought  not  to  be  read  in  public.  The 
old  Book  has  no  prudery ;  it  speaks  out,  and 
has  something  to  say  to  the  daughter  which 
the  mother  can  scarcely  whisper.  It  has  a 
word  to  the  son  which  the  father  would  not 
venture  to  utter.  It  is  a  book,  not  only  for 
the  crowd,  but  for  the  individual. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  from 
the  Hebrew  into  Greek  by  seventy  men,  and 
for  that  reason  the  translation  is  called  the 
Septuagint.    This  translation  enables  us  to 
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trace  the  historj  of  the  book  back  through 
the  ages,  aod  silences  the  infidel  who  would 
claim  that  it  is  of  recent  origin.  There  are, 
80  far  as  we  know,  no  original  manuscripts, 
and  for  a  good  reason.  Jesus  was  careful  to 
wipe  away  every  restige  of  His  footprints  on 
earth.  The  traveler,  as  he  goes  through  Pal- 
estine can  not  be  certain  that  he  is  standing 
just  where  Jesus  once  stood.  He  knew  our 
tendency  to  worship  places  and  things;  and, 
if  an  original  manuscript  in  the  handwriting 
of  Paul  or  Peter  were  discovered,  many  would 
be  inclined  to  worship  it.  It  would  be  placed 
in  holy  shrines,  and  superstitious  people 
would  bow  before  it  God,  therefore,  in  His 
wise  providence,  destroyed  the  original  copy, 
but  has  left  us  more  than  two  thousand  manu- 
script copies  by  different  hands  in  different 
ages  and  places,  and  yet  so  nearly  identical 
that  not  a  single  great  fact  or  doctrine  is  af- 
fected by  their  differences. 

As  history,  the  Bible  gives  the  record  of 
events  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  book. 
It  begins  with  the  creation  and  ends  with 
the  consummation  of  all  things.  Its  first 
words,  **In  the  beginning  God,"  is  an  ex- 
planation of  the  material  universe,  and  if  you 
would  know  the  beginning  of  the  family,  tho 
Sabbath,  of  sin  and  crime,  of  the  diversity  of 
languages,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  ancient  cities, 
you  have  but  to  read  this  wonderful  library. 
And  there  are  many  things  in  the  Book  which 
antedate  the  discoveries  of  modem  science. 
Before  the  world  ever  heard  of  Copernicus 
and  Newton  Isaiah  wrote  of  **the  circle  of 
the  heavens,  **  and  Job  said,  **He  stretcheth 
out  the  north  over  empty  space,  and  hangeth 
the  world  upon  nothing."  At  least  three 
thousand  years  before  geology  as  a  science 
was  bom  Moses  gave  the  order  of  creation 
and  development.  The  Book  was  not  in- 
tended to  teach  science,  but  all  of  its  scien- 
tific references,  I  verily  believe,  if  properly 
interpreted,  are  up  to  date,  and  will  continue 
to  be  up  to  date  if  the  world  should  last  and 
grow  in  knowledge  a  thousand  years  longer. 

As  poetry  the  Bible  has  no  rival.  It  is  a 
supernatural  book  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
there  can  be  no  real  poetry  without  a  belief 
in  the  supernatural.  George  Eliot  wrote 
good  enough  novels,  but  reading  her  poetry 
is  like  eating  dry  bones.  If  you  would  feel 
the  fire  and  mount  upon  the  wings  of  poetry, 
you  must  read  Whittier,  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
and  other  great  poets  who  believed  the  Bible 
and  echoed  its  noble  sentiments. 


The  most  fascinating  part  of  the  Bible, 
however,  is  its  prophecies.  Hundreds  of 
years  before  events  took  place  they  were  fore- 
told, and  hundreds  of  years  before  men  were 
bom  their  names  were  given  and  their  biog- 
raphies written.  The  place  of  Christ's  bhlh, 
over  which  He  had  no  control,  His  character 
and  reception  by  the  people,  the  manner  of 
His  death,  the  dividing  of  His  garments, 
piercing  of  His  body,  the  kind  of  companions 
He  would  have  in  death,  all  these  and  more 
are  given  with  minute  distinctness. 

Jesus,  whose  biography  was  thus  prewrit- 
ten by  the  prophets,  is  Himself  a  prophet, 
and  tells  His  disciples  that  certain  things  shall 
come  to  pass,  while  they  could  see  no  indica- 
tions of  their  approach.  He  declared  that 
Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed,  and  you  read 
in  Josephus  the  fearful  fulfilment  of  that 
prophecy.  The  prophet  Isaiah  wrote  the 
doom  of  Babylon  while  she  was  still  in  her 
glory.  He  declared  that  it  should  never  be 
inhabited,  that  no  Arabian  should  ever  pitch 
his  tent  there,  that  only  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest  should  dwell  in  it,  and  this  prophecy 
has  been  literally  fulfilled.  No  traveler  has 
ever  yet  been  able  by  bribery  to  induce  his 
Bedouin  guide  to  spend  a  night  among  the 
ruins  of  Babylon.  The  prophet  Nahum  de- 
clared that  Nineveh,  then  in  her  glory,  should 
be  destroyed  by  fire  and  water.  The  historic 
fact  is  that,  after  the  swollen  river  had 
washed  away  a  part  of  the  wall,  the  besiegers 
mshed  through  the  breach  and  set  the  city 
on  fire. 

But  we  need  always  to  remember  that  the 
Bible  is  a  very  practical  book  and  no  one  can 
add  to  its  moral  code.  When  the  infidel 
speaks  against  it,  ask  him  for  some  improve- 
ment upon  the  ethics  of  the  Bible,  and  you 
will  find  him  speechless,  if  he  be  an  honest 
man.  He  may  prate  about  the  bad  character 
of  some  whose  biographies  are  given  in  the 
Bible,  but  he  knows  that  the  morals  of  the 
Book  condemn  everything  that  is  bad. 

Read  the  Bible,  and  it  will  tell  you  where  ^^ 
you  are  wrong,  why  you  are  lost,  and  the 
blessed  fact  that  you  may  be  saved.  It  re- ' 
veals  in  Jesus  Christ  the  fulness  of  God's  love 
and  sympathy  and  mercy.  It  is  the  Book 
that  will  comfort  you  when  you  are  in  sor- 
row, that  will  strengthen  you  in  weakness, 
will  guide  you  in  perplexity,  will  cheer  you 
in  sadness,  and  when  you  come  to  die  will 
shine  upon  the  future  and  reveal  to  you  the 
golden  gates  of  the  Paradise  of  God. 
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"IS  IT  Amr  OP  OUR  busiwess?" 

By  Chablbs  Edwakd  Locks,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Brooklyn. 


When  Tie  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him. 
—Luke  X.  83. 

Humanity  has  fallen  among  thieves  I  It  is 
somebody's  duty,  and  should  be  by  somebody 
considered  a  prlTilege,  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  poor  Tictims.  The  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  man  deep  in  the  ditch,  robbed  and 
covered  with  blood  and  half  dead,  is  the 
exact  measure  of  our  obligation.  The  lofty 
plane  upon  which  the  good  man  strives  to 
live  measures  the  distance  down  which  he 
must  go  to  bring  relief  to  his  unfortunate  and 
wandering  brother,  if  he  would  exemplify  the 
Christianity  of  Christ. 

It  is  our  business  to  inquire  concerning  this 
wholesale  highway  robbery  and  murder,  be- 
cause society  is  a  unit.  Every  man  is  depend- 
ent upon  every  other;  if  one  man  is  hurt  al) 
are  injured;  if  one  man  goes  astray  he  viti- 
ates all  others.  I  am  to  love  my  fellow  man 
to  make  him  and  me  better;  I  am  to  love  him 
if  he  is  wrong  to  strive  to  make  him  right. 
Bad  moral  conditions,  like  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions, do  not  confine  their  poisonous  germs 
to  the  section  of  the  community  where  they 
are  generated.  He  who  makes  the  welfare 
of  others  his  business  is  best  caring  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  family.  Every  man  must 
lift  up  his  fellows  or  be  held  down  himself. 

Humanity  has  fallen  among  the  thieves  of 
selfishness  and  avarice.  The  tiger  is  not  all 
out  of  the  human  animal.  The  rich  fools  do 
not  all  die.  The  right  use  of  a  little  ill-got- 
ten riches  does  not  make  the  methods  holy. 
False  economic  conditions  make  vast  fortunes 
possible.  Many  a  man  is  abused  because  he 
is  rich,  who  w^s  surprised  when  great  fortune 
came  to  him.  Many  men  are  burdened  with 
their  successes.  The  nation's  statesmen 
should  take  occasion  to  relieve  such  persons 
at  once.  Heavy  taxation  should  be  levied 
upon  all  fortunes  above  a  certain  limit,  the 
tax  increasing  by  a  sliding  scale  with  the 
fortune.  The  general  discussion  of  tainted 
money  is  wholesome,  even  if  the  case  against 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  that  princely  giver,  seems  to 
be  unjustifiable. 

Our  city  is  in  the  choking  grip  of  irrever- 
ence and  desecration.  The  City  of  Churches 
has  become  a  city  of  Sabbath  desecrators. 
Indifference  toward  or  failure  to  oppose  is 
complicity  with  an  evil.    The  colossal  dese- 


cration of  the  American  Sunday  at  Coney  Isl- 
and is  despoiling  the  homes  and  morals  of 
our  city.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
throngs  of  people  going  into  the  parks  and 
to  the  seashore  on  the  Sunday,  but  why  must 
this  necessity  for  out-of-doors  and  pure  air  be 
made  a  diabolical  scheme  for  frivolity,  dissi- 
pation, and  money  grabbing?  The  camel  will 
soon  have  his  entire  shaggy  body  in  the  tent, 
and  the  character  of  our  citizens  will  disinte- 
grate and  the  republic  will  be  overthrown. 
A  fall  of  man  always  occurs,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  Adam,  where  there  is  an  increase 
of  knowledge  unaccompanied  by  reverence. 
Knowledge  and  irreverence  can  not  hold  up 
the  archway;  the  latter  crumbles  under  the 
burden. 

Vice  has  its  iron  heel  on  the  neck  of  our 
nation.  The  last  year's  liquor  bill  just  an- 
nounced is  11,500,000,000,  twice  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  federal  Government  for  that 
year.  Whisky  and  impurity  are  infesting 
the  highways,  seeking  for  every  unprotected 
man  and  woman.  The  only  **  compassion " 
which  will  reach  this  gigantic  and  devilish 
evil  is  extermination.  Our  policy  to-day  is 
to  have  the  police  authorities  take  their  places 
with  the  priests  and  Levites  and  **  pass  by  on 
the  other  side**;  and  disaster  and  death  go 
forward  to  the  merry  tune  of  license  and 
blackmail.  The  medieval  and  Oriental  cus- 
tom was  to  endure  the  plague  and  license 
the  thug.  The  scientific  process  to-day  is  to 
find  out  the  germ  and  eradicate  the  scourge. 
There  was  an  old  maxim,  **  Vice  can  only  be 
conquered  by  flight " ;  but  there  is  another 
way  and  that  is  to  adopt  the  scientific  method 
and  eliminate  the  evil-doer.  It  is  not  scien- 
tific, neither  is  it  sane  and  safe,  to  perpetuate 
him  by  legal  enactment  or  by  police  super- 
vision. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  satanic  influences 
which  are  destroying  humanity  with  poverty 
and  want  and  sickness?  Is  it  not  time  for 
millionaires  to  cease  indulging  their  vanities 
by  endowing  colleges  and  libraries  which 
shall  bear  their  name,  and  which  every  town 
by  this  time  should  be  able  to  build  and  sup- 
port for  itself,  and  invest  more  largely  in 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  suffering 
women  and  children,  and  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  better  homes,  and 
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parks,  and  out-of-door  recreations?  How 
would  it  do  for  some  beneficent  man  to  en- 
dow a  bureau  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
the  passage  of  better  laws?  In  these  days  of 
abundance  and  great  fortunes  none  except  the 
indolent  and  helpless  should  be  needy  and 
hungry,  and  the  helpless  should  be  cared  for, 
and  the  indolent  should  be  compelled  to  work. 
It  is  the  great  duty  of  the  man  with  vast 
riches  to  solve  the  problem  for  the  man  of 
vast  poverty,  for  it  is  more  often  the  case 
that  neither  is  responsible  for  his  condition. 

Not  long  since,  under  the  shadow  of  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  in  a  garret-room,  by  the  dull  light 
of  an  oU  lamp,  sat  a  woman  double-stitching 
seamed  overalls  for  four  cents  a  pair.    By 


her  side  sat  a  pinched-faced,  large-eyed  child 
of  four  years,  who  by  sewing  on  the  buttons 
enabled  her  mother  to  earn  $8. 75  in  a  week  of 
fourteen  hours  a  day  for  seven  days.  Do  you 
wonder  that  when  a  kind -faced  woman  came 
with  a  ministry  of  love  she  was  met  with: 
•*  God  I  Why  do  you  preach  to  me  of  Gk)d? 
I  tell  you  there  is  no  God  for  the  poor— no 
heaven.  There  is  no  hell  except  this  life,  no 
devils  except  the  men  who  grind  the  lives  of 
women  and  children  into  dollars  and  cents! " 
Oh,  my  fellow  citizens,  if  we  have  not  the 
courage  to  stop  the  vices,  let  us  have  the 
heart — the  common  humanity — to  rescue  the 
innocent  victims  I  Perhaps  our  sons  and 
daughters  will  be  brave  I 


THB  DUAL  EFFECT  OF  A  DIVINE  MANIFESTATION 
Bt  the  Rev.  Jesse  W.  Bbookb,  Ph.D.,  Refobmed,  Chicago. 


And  it  wu  a  doud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it 
ga/oe  light  by  night  to  these.— Ezod.  xiv.  20. 

The  reading  of  the  Chaldean  version  is,  '^It 
was  an  obscure  cloud  to  the  Egyptians,  but 
a  light  during  all  the  night  to  the  Israel- 
ites," and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  paraphrases, 
bringing  out  the  thought  a  little  more  clearly 
as  follows :  **  It  was  a  cloud  half  lucid  and  half 
dark.  The  light  gave  light  unto  Israel,  and 
the  darkness  gave  darkness  imto  the  Egyp- 
tians." 

Now  you  may  say  this  all  belongs  to  the 
supernatural,  and  so  it  does.  But  I  find  here 
a  very  general  principle  exemplified:  a  prin- 
ciple which  many  ignore,  a  principle  to  which 
many  of  us  are  giving  all  too  little  attention. 
Stated  briefly  it  is  this:  There  is  a  double 
effect  of  almost  all  divine  manifestations,  and 
the  effect  produced  upon  an  individual  is  due 
to  his  condition ;  that  is,  to  the  angle  of  vis- 
ion from  which  he  views  the  manifestation. 
Here,  for  instance,  it  was  possible  for  an  in- 
dividual to  be  one  of  Pharaoh's  army  or  one 
who  was  following  imder  the  leadership  of 
Moses.  In  the  former  case  the  cloud  ap- 
peared as  an  obscuring  darkness;  in  the  lat- 
ter it  was  a  light  by  night.  This  principle 
has  a  very  wide  fleld  for  its  application. 
We  can  only  suggest  two  or  three  lines  along 
which  our  thought  may  be  directed. 

L  As  applied  to  Providence.  We  all  be- 
lieve in  "a  Providence  which  extends  to  all 
the  affairs  of  man. "  Every  experience  of  life 
is  a  kind  of  theophany.  In  everything  we 
should  see  the  manifestation  of  God's  hand. 


80  we  are  privileged  to  be  led  by  the  cloud 
of  God's  providential  presence.  We  may  be 
so  engrossed  with  care  as  to  forget,  but  the 
cloud  is  still  there.  Those  of  us  who  are 
thoughtful  can  never  escape  its  shadow,  and 
we  ought  never  to  forget  its  light.  In  and 
above  all  the  affairs  of  life,  transcending  all 
of  man's  effort  and  power,  is  the  cloud  of 
God's  presence,  the  cloud  of  God's  providen- 
tial care.  Yet  viewed  from  one  side  it  is 
darkness  and  from  the  other  it  is  light  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  learning  or  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, but  of  relative  position,  of  personal  at- 
titude. From  the  standpoint  of  an  Egyptian 
you  behold  only  darkness ;  from  that  of  Israel 
you  see  a  great  light.  How  mysterious  is 
Providence  to  the  children  of  this  world ;  yet 
to  the  trustful  children  of  God,  how  much 
light  shines  upon  the  darkest  experiences! 

Two  young  men  start  out  in  life  together. 
Both  are  educated,  both  are  talented.  One 
came  from  a  Christian  home,  the  other  from 
an  Egyptian.  The  latter  may  live  to  be  great 
and  honored  in  the  world,  but  life  is  only  a 
dark  mystery  to  him.  Both  build  for  them- 
selves homes.  I  go  into  those  homes  when 
trouble  comes.  God  has  surely  manifested 
Himself  and  the  cloud  is  very  real.  Both 
feel  the  heavy  blows  of  the  rod.  The  one 
falls  in  despair  and  sees  only  the  rod:  the 
other  looks  not  at  the  rod,  but  at  the  hand 
which  holds  the  rod  and  he  says,  "  It  is  my 
Father's  hand."  From  both  of  these  homes 
k)ved  ones  are  called  away.  One  finds  oom- 
f oH  and  the  other  is  driven  to  despair.    It  afl 
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depends  upon  which  side  of  the  cloud  one  is 
living.  I  go  to  tiK>se  men  with  comfort  and 
bid  them  look  up.  The  one  looks  to  his  ex- 
perience and  sees  only  darkness  and  mystery ; 
the  other  lifts  up  his  tear-stained  face  to  fol- 
low the  departed  loved  one ;  and  from  the  sad 
experience  there  streams  down  a  great  light 
that  illumines  all  the  darkness  of  the  bitter 
night  of  death.  And  the  divine  voice  com- 
forts him  and  the  *"  peace  which  passeth  un- 
derstanding "  guards  his  heart  and  mind. 

Be  careful  from  which  side  you  view  Qod's 
providence,  for  the  cloud  will  be  a  light  to 
guide  or  a  darkness  to  obscure  your  way ;  and 
your  success  or  final  failure  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  standpoint  from  which  you 
view  €k)d's  dealing.  The  bitter  potions  are 
the  tonics,  and  the  bitter  experiences  in  life 
should  tone  up  our  moral  strength  and  de- 
velop our  Christian  character.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  you  see  the 
cloud  of  providence,  and  that  cloud  will  be 
the  light  to  illuminate  your  path  or  the  dark- 
ness to  obscure  it.  It  will  be  the  means  of 
leading  you  on  through  the  sea  of  disappoint- 
ment and  the  wilderness  of  trouble,  or  it  will 
result  in  your  final  disaster  and  overthrow. 

n.  This  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  effect 
produced  by  the  divine  message.  The  same 
sunshine  melts  the  wax  and  hardens  the  clay. 
The  same  sunshine  of  Qod'n  presence  softens 
and  melts  the  heart  of  Israel  and  hardens  and 
petrifies  the  heart  of  Egypt  The  same  expe- 
rience to-day  mellows  the  child  of  Qod  and 
hardens  the  impenitent  one.  The  ark  which 
slew  the  Philistines  and  cast  down  Dagon 
brought  blessing  to  the  house  of  Obed-Edom. 
As  the  course  of  Providence  makes  one  man 
a  friend  and  another  an  enemy  of  God,  so  the 
Gospel  message  is  a  **  savor  of  life  unto  life, 
or  of  death  unto  death. "  It  develops  quickly 
what  it  finds  in  the  heart.  If  there  be  the 
seeds  of  death,  they  spring  up  and  come  to  a 
speedy  fruitage.  If  the  seeds  of  life,  they 
spring  up  and  bear  fruit.  So  the  revival  of 
religion  brings  men  to  God  and  drives  men 
away  from  God.  So  the  sermon  of  John  must 
make  Herodias  a  penitent  or  a  more  obdurate 
sinner.  As  the  sunshine  makes  the  wbeat- 
field  productive,  and  the  dismal  swamp  ma- 
larial, so  God's  grace,  so  freely  bestowed, 
brings  our  lives  to  beautiful  fruitage;  but  if 
the  seeds  of  sin  are  not  removed,  the  same 
grace  only  develops  the  miasm  of  a  wicked 
life.  The  Child  was  set  (it  was  the  same  Child) 
for  the  fall  and  also  for  the  rising  of  many. 


We  have,  as  Christian  workers,  given  too  lit- 
tle attention  to  this  matter.  The  same  mes- 
sage makes  one  thoughtful  and  another  rebel- 
lious. The  good  seed  is  scattered  broadcast 
by  the  sower;  but  in  one  place  there  is  wheat 
at  the  time  of  harvest,  in  another  place  only 
thorns,  in  another  place  no  harvest  at  all,  be- 
cause the  soil  was  never  made  mellow  and  re- 
ceptive. Nathan  and  John  the  Baptist  were 
both  Gk)d's  messengers.  Both  were  faithful 
in  delivering  God's  message.  Each  had  a 
royal  sinner  to  deal  with ;  but  the  adulterer 
and  murderer  David  had  a  susceptibility  that 
Herod  lacked.  The  result  was  Nathan  won 
his  case  and  the  Baptist  lost  his  head. 

ni.  This  principle  finds  its  last  application 
at  the  judgment  There  is  a  "*  right  hand  " 
and  a  ''left  hand."  To  those  who  look  from 
the  right  viewpoint,  the  Judge  is  the  very 
embodiment  and  expression  of  the  infinite 
love  of  God.  His  face  beams  with  infinite 
beauty ;  His  words  are  the  words  of  welcome, 
of  blessing,  and  of  benediction.  "  Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father. "  But  to  those  who  see 
this  same  loving  Savior  from  the  wrong  view- 
point, there  is  discovered  all  the  wrath  that 
Michelangelo  tried  to  depict  in  his  famous 
masterpiece.  There  appears  the  frowning, 
wrathful  face  of  the  angry  Judge,  and  to  their 
ears  the  message  is  not,  *'Come,  ye  blessed,** 
but  "Depart,  ye  cursed." 

In  closing,  there  are  two  practical  sugges- 
tions that  we  must  not  overlook : 

1.  There  is  no  blessing  so  great  that  its 
efiSdency  does  not  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  one  to  be  blessed.  The  greatest  bless- 
ings sometimes  become  the  greatest  curse. 
This  is  true  of  wealth,  of  education,  of 
worldly  influence  and  power,  even  of  the 
special  manifestation  of  God 's  presence.  The 
sure  foundation  may  become  only  the  stone 
of  stumbling. 

2.  If  you  see  in  your  providential  sur- 
roundings only  the  cloud  and  the  darkness, 
then  it  is  high  time  for  you  to  understand 
that  you  are  yourself  upon  the  wrong  side, 
and  that  instead  of  being  numbered  among 
the  people  of  God,  you  are  still  lingering  in 
the  camp  of  the  Egyptians.  Let  us  get  on 
the  right  side.  Let  us  have  the  right  view- 
point, that  the  experiences  of  life  may  be.  to 
us,  not  the  cloud  and  the  darkness,  but  that, 
transformed  in  the  light  of  God's  presence, 
our  path  may  be  irradiated  and  our  way  il- 
lumined until  the  night  of  life  is  past  and  the 
fulness  of  the  morning  light  shall  dawn. 
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FOUR  STEPS  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE 
Bt  Clabenox  Tbue  Wilson,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Pobtlaio),  Obboon. 


In  tk€  year  that  king  Uuiah  died  I  saw  tJie 
Lord  eittinf  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted 
up,  and  hts  train  fiUed  the  temple.  Abow 
Mm  etood  the  eeraphim  :  each  one  had  eix 
wings ;  with  two  he  covered  his  face,  arid 
with  two  he  covered  his  feel,  and  with  two  he 
did  fiy.  And  one  cried  unto  another,  and 
said,  Mdy,  hdy,  holy  is  Jehovah  of  hosts : 
the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth  is  his  glory. 
And  the  foundations  of  the  thresholds  shook 
at  the  votes  of  him  that  cried,  and  the  house 
was  filled  wtth  smoke.  Then  said  I,  Woe  is 
mef  for  1  am  undone;  because  I  am  a  man 
of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dioell  in  the  midst  of 
a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  King,  Jehovah  cf  Hosts,  Tfien  flew 
one  of  the  seraphim  unto  me,  having  a  live 
coal  tn  his  hand  which  he  had  taken  with  the 
tongs  frotn  off  the  altar,  arid  he  touched  my 
mouth  with  it,  and  said,  Lo,  this  hath 
touched  thy  lips,  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken 
away,  and  thy  sin  forgiven.  And  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Whom  shall  1  send, 
and  who  will  go  for  us  F  Then  said  I,  Here 
am  I,  send  me. — ^laa.  vi.  1-8. 

This  yision  is  fraught  with  lessons  of  per- 
manent] iDStniction.  It  teaches  clearly  the 
method  by  which  a  sinner  is  saved  from  his 
sins  and  fitted  for  life's  mission.  The  steps 
conducting  to  this  consummation  are  four- 
fold: Perception  of  the  divine  glory;  humili- 
ation and  self-abasement;  pardon  and  sancti- 
flcation ;  consecration  to  the  service  of  God. 

I.  Perception  of  the  Divine  Glory.  **  I  saw 
the  Lord,  sitting  upon  a  throne  high  and  lift- 
ed up."  The  sensuous  vestments  of  the  vis- 
Son  are  essential  to  its  power.  The  revelation 
is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind  with  awe,  while 
the  mystery  that  enfolds  it  bows  tlie  soul  in 
reverence.  The  throne  which  Isaiah  saw  is 
not  the  throne  of  the  house  of  David;  the 
King  that  sits  upon  it  is  not  a  Hebrew  mon- 
arch, but  the  true  King  of  men.  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  Beyond  and  above  the  changing 
shadows  of  time  he  sees  the  realities,  the 
substances  that  cast  these  shado  ws.  The  cur- 
tain parts  like  the  mists  of  the  morning,  and 
a  new  heavenly  world,  clothed  in  splendor 
unspeakable,  breaks  upon  his  view;  a  world 
like  that  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  yet 
as  far  above  it  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth. 

To  see  the  glory  of  God  in  riis  government 
Is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  as  it  is  the  foun- 
tain of  strength  and  hope.  Whoever  sees 
this  as  the  propliet  saw  it  Is  content  to  wait 


God's  time,  work  in  God's  way,  and  confide 
in  God's  mercy.  He  sees  the  purpose  that 
runs  through  the  ages,  and  can  look  without 
despair  on  the  death  of  kings  and  the  moral 
insensibility  of  the  people,  for  he  knows  that 
through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  tiine 
God  is  making  out  an  ideal,  perfect,  eternal, 
glorious,  that  can  not  fail  and  that  shall  not 
cease  until  **the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth  ^  shall  appear.  There  is  more  in  this 
universe  than  cold,  relentless,  unintelligent 
law.  There  is  a  personal  Being,  infinite  and 
perfect,  ruling  in  righteousness  and  holiness, 
yet  with  the  kindly  providence  of  a  parent 
and  the  pitying  tenderness  of  a  father's  heart 
While  men  of  dull  vision  seem  to  see  only  a 
universe  in  which  a  few  great  forces,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  few  great  laws,  robe  themselves 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  the  true  seer 
beholds  an  infinite  Being,  above  the  universe 
and  independent  of  it,  the  Creator  and  Bus- 
tainer  of  all  things,  the  Source  of  all  life,  all 
law,  and  all  administration. 

How  pitiable  the  condition  of  the  man 
who,  gazing  into  the  heavens,  vacant,  first  in 
his  wish  and  then  in  his  creed,  darkly  mutters 
in  his  heart:  "There  is  no  God."  To  the 
multitude  ill  at  ease  in  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
inquiring  anxiously,  **  Who  will  show  us  any 
good?  "  he  can  only  answer:  ** Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Standing  on 
the  margin  of  the  grave,  looking  down  into 
the  ravenous  jaws  of  death  that  devour  in 
swift  succession  the  generations  of  mankind, 
he  would  fain  flatter  himself  with  the  hope, 
**  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep. "  Nay,  let  us  turn 
with  gratitude  from  this  sight  to  the  vision 
of  the  prophet.  Behold  a  throne  that  can 
not  be  shaken,  a  King  that  never  dies  or  gives 
place  to  a  successor,  a  process  of  government 
in  which  righteousness  and  peace  have  met 
together,  mercy  and  truth  embrace  each 
other. 

II.  Humiliation  and  Self-abasement.  "Wo 
is  me !  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man 
of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  unclean  lips ;  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  The  man 
who  receives  a  revelation  of  God's  holiness 
receives  at  the  same  time  the  revelation  of 
his  own  sinfulness.  "Wo  is  met  fori  am 
undone  1 "  is  the  cry  of  ^conscious  unfitness  to 
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join  with  the  pure  in  the  service  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts;  nay,  morel  it  is  the  cry  of  one  who 
feels  that  because  he  is  a  sinner  he  deserves  to 
die,  yea,  tliat  he  is  doomed  to  die.  There  are 
many  who,  in  comparison  with  their  fellow 
men,  seem  blameless  and  pure ;  there  are  some 
who  in  the  light  of  common  day  are  appar- 
ently meeting  the  reasonable  claims  of  just- 
ice, honesty,  and  truth;  but  in  the  court  of 
conscience,  and  in  the  presence  of  perfect  ho- 
liness, every  mouth  is  stopped  and  the  whole 
world  is  guilty  before  God.  Cleansing  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  will  not  avail. 
None  but  the  self-deceived,  whose  eyes  have 
never  been  opened  to  the  vision  of  God's  ho- 
liness, can  stand  and  say :  **  God,  I  thank  thee 
tliat  I  am  not  as  the  rest  of  men.  extortioners, 
unjust,  adulterers;  or  even  as  this  publican. 
I  fkst  twice  in  the  week ;  I  give  tithes  of  all 
that  I  possess."  The  experience  of  one  upon 
whom  the  bright  beams  of  the  divine  holiness 
has  shone,  cleaving  like  a  two-edged  sword, 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  revealing  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  is  this:  ''I 
have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee;  wherefore  I 
abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 
''Behold,  I  am  vile;  what  shall  I  answer 
thee?  I  will  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth." 
''Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord."  Sin  and  holiness  have  no  agreement ; 
they  can  not  coexist  in  the  same  heart. 

True  conviction  of  sin  leads  to  the  depths 
of  self-despair.  **  I  am  undone  1 "  The  man 
who  sees  his  moral  condition  in  the  light  of 
Gkxi's  holiness  loses  all  good  opinion  of  him- 
self. He  likewise  sees  that  he  can  make  no 
expiation  for  his  sin ;  that  he  can  not  erase 
one  stain  of  his  impurity ;  that  the  law  can 
not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  claim,  or  miti- 
gate its  penalty,  which  is  death.  His  soul  is 
forfeit,  and  the  only  feeling  left  is  that  ut- 
tered in  the  prophet's  wail:  ''Wo  is  me  I  for 
lam  undone  I" 

Self-despair  issuing  in  contrition  is  the 
turning-point,  the  supreme  moment  in  the 
history  of  a  human  soul.  But  how  can  self- 
despair  melt  into  contrition  ?  Only  as  it  looks 
to  Jesus  and  sees  His  cross  planted  directly 
between  itself  and  the  perdition  of  ungodly 
men.  When  sin  is  seen,  confessed,  hated,  for- 
saken, it  perishes  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
One  who  delighteth  in  mercy.  Sin  loved, 
concealed,  apologized  for,  persevered  in, 
biads  th«  soul  in  chahis  of  adamant  and  leads 


it  captive  down  to  hell.  But  the  moment  a 
man  with  full  perception  of  the  heinousness 
of  sin — ^his  own  sin— turns  from  it,  with  peni- 
tent, contrite  heart,  casting  himself  upon  sov- 
ereign mercy  for  deliverance,  the  spell  is 
broken — sin  can  hold  him  no  longer;  the  fet- 
ters of  its  tyranny  melt  away  in  the  flame  of 
that  holiness  that  kindles  upon  him  through 
the  medium  of  redeeming  love. 

HI.  Pardon  and  Sanctification.  "Then 
flew  one  of  the  seraphim  unto  me,  having  a 
live  coal  in  his  hand  which  he  had  taken  with 
the  tongs  from  the  altar;  and  be  touched  my 
mouth  with  it,  and  said,  Lo,  this  haUi 
touched  thy  lips,  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken 
away,  and  thy  sin  purged."  The  purifying, 
quickening  flame  that  touched  the  prophet's 
lips  has  two  lessons  for  us.  The  first  lesson 
is  that  expiation  is  essential  to  the  pardon  of 
sin  and  the  creation  of  a  clean  heart.  That 
living  coal  was  not  taken  from  a  profikne  fire, 
but  from  God's  holy  altar.  We  know  well 
what  that  altar  meant.  It  had  no  intrinsic 
value;  "for  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sins  " ; 
yet  it  was  divine  testimony  to  the  truth  ttiat 
the  sinner's  way  to  God  for  mercy,  and  Qod*s 
way  to  the  sinner  in  the  power  of  mercy,  is 
through  mediation  based  on  expiation.  Is- 
rael's altar  service,  through  the  sweep  of  ages, 
kept  this  truth  alive  and  made  it  prominent 
and  impressive  until  He  came  who  "put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,"  and  "  by 
one  offering  hath  perfected  forever  them  that 
are  sanctified." 

We  learn,  in  the  second  place,  that  without 
the  experience  of  personal  salvation  no  one  is 
equipped  for  the  service  of  God,  and  that  in 
conjunction  with  the  pardon  of  sin  a  special 
anointing  of  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  is  essen- 
tial to  success  in  leading  others  to  Christ 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  Savior's  charge  to 
His  disciples,  "Tarry  ye  in  the  city  until 
ye  be  clothed  with  power  from  on  high"; 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Pentecost 
with  its  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
its  tongues  of  flame.  Christianity  as  a  sys- 
tem of  truth,  a  divine  provision  for  man's 
need,  is  perfect,  and  requires  only  fit  human 
agency  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  mis- 
sion. This  fitness  comes  of  pardon  and  pu- 
rity. The  fire  from  Qod'B  altar,  and  nothing 
else,  creates  Christianity  a  living  power. 
Without  this  its  sublime  provisions  are  a  dead 
letter,  its  agency  inert  as  machinery  desti- 
tute of  motive  power.    In  Christianity  at  this 
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day  we  have  all  the  instrainenta  we  need  for 
puUing  down  the  strongholds  of  sin  and 
bolkiing  up  the  kingdom  of  God.  Oh,  for 
the  baptism  of  fire,  renewed  to  ns  again  and 
again! 

IV.  Consecration  to  the  Service  of  Qod.  **! 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Whom 
■hall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?  Then 
■dd  I,  Here  am  I,  send  me."  The  King  is 
not  in  straits  for  servants  to  carry  His  mes- 
■age,  neither  is  He  ignorant  as  to  who  will 
answer  His  call.  When  a  task  is  waiting  and 
men  are  qualified  to  discharge  it,  €k>d  com- 
monly asks,  "Who  will  undertake  it?"  He 
does  not  thrust  on  men  a  service  for  which 
they  are  unwilling  or  unprepared.  He  pre- 
pares the  work  for  the  man,  and  then  by  in- 
ward sweet  constraint  leads  him  toward  it, 
yet  leaves  him  free  to  choose,  that  in  serving 
he  may  liave  all  the  grace  and  freedom  of 
voluntary  action.  He  makes  the  duty  plain 
and  then  leaves  all  to  love;  so  plain,  indeed, 
that  **  doubt  would  be  disloyalty,  to  falter 
would  be  sin."    God  has  work  for  every  one 


who  bears  the  name  of  Christ;  and  the  duties 
of  His  service  are  no  hardship.  There  is  love 
of  the  commandment,  and  where  it  dwells  the 
Lord's  yoke  is  easy  and  His  burden  is  light 
The  annals  of  Christian  history  are  ablaze 
with  the  light  of  golden  lives,  that  wrought 
with  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds  in 
loveliness  of  perfect  deeds,  followers  of  the 
great  Exemplar  who  ''came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto  but  to  minister."  These,  without 
regard  to  rank  or  station,  are  the  true  immor- 
tals. Every  path  of  earthly  glory  leads  but 
to  the  grave;  the  path  of  Christian  service 
leads  to  the  home  where  life  can  never  die. 
As  the  world  reviews  to-day  the  human  lives 
that  have  appeared  and  disappeared  during 
the  lapse  of  nearly  sixty  centuries,  and  as  we 
ask  which  lives,  what  class  of  character  do 
men  remember  with  affection  and  take  to 
their  hearts  with  cherished  reverence  and  de- 
sire to  emulate;  are  they  not  those  lives  that 
have  been  leagued  with  Christ  in  holy  enter- 
prise for  the  freeing  and  uplifting  of  man- 
khid? 


JOHN  KNOX 
Bt  Jambs  I,  Vancb,  D.D.,  Rbfobmsd,  Newark,  N.  J. 


T%er€  wu  a  man  $erU  from  Ocd,  tohoBe  name 
«oa«  John. — John  i  6. 

Thrrb  was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose 
name  was  John  the  Baptist;  and  there  was  a 
man  sent  from  €k>d,  whose  name  was  John 
Knox. 

Scotland  has  many  great  sons,  but  in  all  the 
shining  catalogue  there  is  no  name  that  shines 
with  a  luster  surpassing  that  of  John  Ejiox. 
He  published  but  one  sermon.  He  was  just 
a  plain  preacher  of  the  Gosi)el  of  the  Bon  of 
God,  with  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year, 
sometimes  less,  sometimes  more;  and  a  heart 
that  feared  not  man  nor  devil,  and  a  tongue 
that  never  drew  rein  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  truth. 

Knox  was  the  dismay  of  time-servers,  the 
despair  of  popes  and  kings  and  hierarchies, 
the  foe  of  tyrants,  the  scourge  of  libertines, 
the  iconoclast  of  bad  customs,  the  rebuker  of 
guilty  courts,  the  torch  of  truth,  the  hand  of 
justice,  and  the  voice  of  €k>d.  Now  he  was  a 
university  professor  and  now  a  galley  slave, 
now  declining  a  bishopric  and  now  burned  in 
efl!gy,  living  much  of  his  life  with  a  price  on 
Ids  head,  but  never  for  one  moment  swerving 
from  what  he  deemed  the  plain  path  of  duty. 


John  Knox  turned  the  tide  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  his  own  country  and  saved  Scot- 
land forever  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
religion. 

John  Knox  was  a  powerful  personality. 
He  accomplished  what  he  did,  not  so  much 
by  organizing  new  machinery  as  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  existing  institutions  and  be- 
coming their  moving  power.  He  animated 
Scotland. 

He  was  rough  and  blunt,  fiery  and  impas- 
sionate.  He  did  and  said  some  things  we  can 
not  altogether  approve.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
sought  the  approval  of  men,  either  present  or 
future,  he  would  have  failed.  The  times 
called  for  a  plain  word  and  a  rough  hand.  It 
was  no  kid-glove  epoch.  Besides,  who  com- 
plains of  the  diamond  because  it  is  hard,  or 
of  steel  because  it  is  tough? 

Knox  had  three  great  outstanding  charac- 
teristics. One  was  his  simplicity,  his  natural- 
ness, his  genuineness,  his  utter  sincerity.  He 
never  put  on  ah's.  He  despised  shams.  This 
was  a  part  of  his  hatred  of  idols  and  images  in 
the  churches.  Perhaps  he  and  his  associates 
went  too  far  in  their  antagonism  to  the  beau- 
tiful in  worship.    They  swung  from  the  ex- 
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treme  of  an  ornate  sensuousness  to  the  ex- 
treme of  a  barren  simplicity.  They  made  the 
form  of  worship  perhaps  too  plain.  Certainly 
John  Knox  could  never  have  given  bis  ap- 
proval to  some  of  the  "church  music  "  with 
which  we  are  celebrating  his  four  hundredth 
anniversary.  This  opposition  to  any  embel- 
lishment of  the  service  is  seen  in  Scotland  to- 
day. 

The  courage  of  Knox  was  as  conspicuous 
as  his  simplicity.  He  was  absolutely  fear- 
less. He  was  no  slave  to  public  opinion,  and 
never  lacked  the  courage  to  face  the  world, 
declare  his  convictions,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

Closely  connected  with  his  courage  was  his 
independence.  He  never  hesitated  to  strike 
boldly  in  a  new  path,  once  convinced  that  it 
was  right  He  might  well  have  prayed  the 
Scotch  petition :  **  Guide  us,  O  Lord,  for  Thou 
knowest  we  are  determined."  Perhaps,  were 
Knox  alive  to-day,  he  might  change  some  of 
his  views.  He  did  not  stand  for  a  slavish 
worship  of  the  past.  He  believed  in  prog- 
ress. He  did  not  stop  to  count  the  cost  and 
ask  after  the  expediency  of  a  certain  course. 
He  was  not  frightened  by  a  show  of  opposi- 
tion nor  intimidated  by  the  prospect  of  suf- 
fering. 

John  Knox  was  God's  man.  His  faith  was 
his  chief  characteristic.  This  was  the  real 
explanation  of  his  simplicity,  courage,  and 
independence.    He  was  a  God-made  man. 

Knox  was  true  to  his  origin.  He  was 
pious,  but  he  did  not  speak  of  it.  He  never 
referred,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  his  personal 
reljgious  experience  but  once,  and  that  was 
on  'his  death-bed,  when  he  said  to  his  wife, 
"Go  read  where  I  first  cast  anchor,"  refer- 
ring to  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John. 
Knox  knew  what  he  believed.  When  asked 
by  the  Parliament  to  write  a  confession  of 
faith,  he  did  so  in  four  days.  In  these  times 
it  takes  some  men  as  many  years  t-o  find  what 
they  believe  and  whether  they  can  subscribe 
to  a  confession.  That  was  a  day  when  men 
had  faiths.  To  Knox,  God  was  a  reality  and 
the  Bible  his  authoritative  and  infallible  rev- 
elation. See  him  on  his  knees,  wrestling  in 
intercessory  prayer  and  pouring  out  his  soul 
to  God,  as  he  cries:  "Give  me  Scotland  or  I 
die ! "  No  wonder  he  conquered.  God  never 
tui;n8  His  back  on  a  faith  like  that. 

What  did  Knox  accomplish? 

He  did  not  produce  the  Reformation,  but 
he  did  much  to  make  it  successful.    Without 


him,  humanly  speaking,  it  would  have  failed 
in  Scotland.  Knox  promulgated  four  great 
ideas,  which  took  root  in  the  soil  of  his  times 
and  whose  beneficent  results  bless  modem 
life: 

In  the  state  he  stood  for  a  free  conscience. 
He  believed  that  councils  were  mightier  than 
popes,  nations  than  kings.  He  proclaimed 
the  power  of  the  people  and  declared  that  the 
individual  has  inalienable  rights. 

In  society  he  stood  for  public  schools  and 
compulsory  education.  He  established  an 
elaborate  system  of  free  education. 

In  the  church  he  stood  for  the  rights  of  the 
laity.  He  opposed  clerical  monopolies  of 
church  administrations,  and  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  of  lay  representation,  which,  in  prin- 
ciple, has  been  adopted  by  all  Protestants. 

In  Christianity  he  stood  for  a  world-wide 
Gospel.  He  believed  in  foreign  missions. 
On  the  front  of  the  confession  of  faith  he  pre- 
pared for  Parliament  he  wrote  this  text: 
"This  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preached  throughout  the  whole  world  for  a 
witness  to  all  nations." 

But  Knox's  great  work  was  modem  Scot- 
land. Ejiox  made  modem  Scotland  by  heal- 
ing the  breach  with  England.  At  no  time 
was  the  breach  wider  or  angrier  than  in 
Knox's  day.  Henry  had  slain  Scotland's 
king,  burned  its  abbeys,  destroyed  its  homes ; 
and  Scotland  had  retaliated  by  refusing  him 
its  princess,  and  giving  her  in  marriage  to  the 
dauphin.  Then  came  the  triumph  of  the 
Beformation,  and  Scotland  had  to  decide  be- 
tween an  alliance  with  Catholic  Prance  or 
Protestant  England.  Cecil,  the  Minister  of 
Elizabeth,  wrote  to  the  Scotch  Protestants, 
asking  "  what  manner  of  amity  might  ensue 
between  these  two  nations."  Scotland's 
answer  came  back,  and  it  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  John  Knox :  "  Constancy  (as  men 
may  promise)  till  our  lives  end ;  yea,  farther, 
we  will  divulgate  and  set  abroad  a  charge 
and  commandment  to  our  posterity,  that  the 
amity  and  league  between  you  and  us,  con- 
tracted and  begun  in  Christ  Jesus,  may  by 
them  be  kept  in  violated  forever." 

The  breach  was  healed. 

John  Knox  died  November  24,  1572,  and 
was  buried  in  old  St.  Giles  churchyard.  As 
the  body  was  lowered  the  Begent  said :  "  Here 
lieth  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

Scotland  is  the  monument  of  John  Knox. 
The  heart  of  Protestant  Christendom  is  his 
mausoleum. 
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SUO^BSTIONS  FOR  LABOR  DAT 
Bt  Bdwabd  M.  Dbbmb,  D.D. 


Labor  Day 

In  1894  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Congreaa  did  what  they  could  to  give  to 
the  day  organized  labor  had  chosen  as  its 
special  anniversary  equal  honor  with  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  Independence  Day,  Christ- 
mas, and  the  other  holidays  commonly  ob- 
served in  America.  A  bill  became  a  law 
making  the  first  Monday  in  September  a  legal 
public  holiday,  to  be  known  as  "  Labor  Day," 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  closing  all 
federal  offices  throughout  the  United  States 
on  that  day  as  on  other  legal  holidays.  This 
action  bad  already  been  anticipated  by  twenty- 
seven  States  and  one  Territory.  And  now  in 
a  large  majority  of  our  States  and  Territories 
*"  Labor  Day  "  is  a  legal  holiday.  In  1908  Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada,  North  Dakota,  and  Louisi- 
ana were  the  only  States  in  which  ''Labor 
Day"  was  not  a  legal  holiday.  Nothing 
could  make  plainer  America's  interest  in  the 
problems  and  efforts  of  the  working  man. 

The  Law  of  Labor 
Six  dayn  shalt  thou  labor, — Ex.  xx.  9. 

The  text  is  the  divine  recognition  that  the 
welfare  of  human  society  demands  that  all 
shall  work  six  days  in  the  week. 

The  Bible  and  Christianity  magnify  the  ne- 
cessity for  and  the  dignity  of  labor. 

The  greatest  of  all  workers  is  Ood.  ''My 
Father  worketh  hitherto." 

I.  Men  can  not  have  a  Sabbath  except  in  a 
working,  industrious  community. 

A  day  of  rest  is  practicable  only  after  days 
of  toil ;  a  day  of  worship  only  after  days  of 
work.  One  of  the  rewards  of  toil  is  the  sweet 
sensation  of  resting  while  the  laborer  looks 
back  over  his  efforts  and  enjoys  the  thought 
of  having  tried  to  feed  the  hungry,  educate 
the  ignorant,  and  bring  sunshine  into  shad- 
owed lives. 

II.  Labor  is  the  condition  of  all  the  higher 
dements  of  life:  1.  Education.  "There is  no 
royal  road  to  learning."  2.  Refinement.  It 
b  the  idler  who  becomes  coarse  and  dissolute. 
8.  Home.  The  home  ordinarily  is  secured 
and  maintained  by  labor.  4.  Affection.  We 
k>ve  best  those  for  whom  we  work  most  5. 
BeoeTdence  finds  expression  in  gifts;  but 


gifts  mean  possessions  and  possessions  are  the 
fruit  of  toil. 

UL  An  industrious  life  makes  a  place  for 
religion. 

Only  the  man  who  toils  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  can  lay  aside  his  work  and  draw  near  to 
Ood.  Thomas  Carlyle  said :  *  Labor,  wide  as 
the  earth,  has  its  summit  in  heaven." 

"Droop  not,  tho  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are 

round  thee ; 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath 

bound  thee : 
Look  to  yon  pure  Heaven  smiling  beyond 

thee: 
Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness— a  clod. 
Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly : 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly: 
Labor  1  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy ; 
Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy 

God."  

The  Gospel  to  tlie  Poor 

I7i€  poor  hone  the  Oospel  preached  to  them, — 
MaU.  xi.  5. 

The  working  men  of  America  are  the  best 
provided  for  in  the  world,  and  yet  multitudes 
of  them  suffer  from  the  discomforts  of  being 
poor.  In  the  text  Jesus  Christ,  a  poor  work- 
ing man,  as  well  as  the  God  of  glory,  sends 
them  word  that  the  €k>spel  is  meant  es- 
pecially for  them. 

Consider  some  proofs  of  this  claim. 

I.  That  ours  is  a  Christian  nation,  and  that 
we  have  a  national  holiday  devoted  to  the 
laboring  man,  presents  clear  evidence  that 
Christianity  is  a  gospel  for  the  poor. 

In  China,  India,  and  among  the  tribes  of 
Africa  there  is  no  " Labor  Day." 

n.  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate  God,  was 
bom  and  labored  in  a  poor  man's  home  rather 
than  a  home  of  wealth  and  ease. 

The  master  workman  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
and  poverty  is  Jesus,  and  the  working  man's 
birthright  is  companionship  with  Christ 
Because  Christianity' s  Founder  was  a  poor 
carpenter  and  a  friend  of  all  who  toil,  it  is 
the  gospel  for  the  poor. 

m.  Li  Christian  fellowship  no  social  stand- 
ing, no  education  of  the  schools,  no  talents, 
no  money  are  really  required,  however  desir- 
able they  may  be,  but  simply  a  heart  sorry 
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for  sin,  and  bating  it  while  devoted  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  good  works. 

None  of  the  things  mentioned  unfit  a  man 
for  the  kingdom,  but  none  are  indispensable 
conditions.  It  was  through  Christianity  that 
a  Kafir  baby,  whose  mother  was  accidentally 
shot  during  a  battle,  was  nurtured  and  trained 
until  he  became  lord  bishop  to  Eastern  Africa. 

rV.  Poverty  is  a  condition  in  which  it  is 
easier  to  accept  Christ  than  when  one  is  rich 
in  this  world's  goods. 

V.  Finally,  the  Gospel's  message  is,  ''God 
so  loved  the  itorld  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten son."  While  certainly  not  excluding 
the  rich,  this  message  assuredly  includes  the 
man  who  earns  his  daily  bread  with  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  

What  Can  Monopolists  Mooopolize? 
By  Minot  J.  Savaob,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Do  not  the  rich  oppresi  you  f— James  ii.  6. 

And  he  said  unto  them.  Take  heed,  and  keep 
uournlf  from  all  eowtcuenees:  for  a  man^e 
life  eoneisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
thinge  which  he  poe8e$eeth.^Luke  xii.  15. 

I.  Physical  health.  Touth  and  health— 
we  all  of  us  have  youth  once,  whether  we 
keep  it  or  not.  These  are  the  first  great  things 
that  are  important  to  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  the  indi  viduaL  Nobody  is  able  to  mo- 
nopolize that. 

II.  To  be  able  to  look  abroad  and  see  what 
the  eyes  can  sec  and  hear  what  the  ears  can 
hear,  to  smell  the  fragrances  of  the  world,  to 
walk  abroad  in  the  streets  and  fields,  and 
simply  take  in  what  this  marvelous  earth 
signifies  I  And  nobody  can  monopolize  these. 

The  mountains  are  ours,  the  trees,  the 
meadows,  the  wide  reaches  of  the  sea — all 
these  marvels  of  nature  that  surroimd  us. 
I  can  get  as  much  delight  out  of  the  town 
as  I  can  out  of  the  country.  I  love  the  build- 
ings, I  love  the  streets,  I  love  the  procession 
of  people. 

ni.  The  world  of  books.  There  is  not  a 
man  who  has  any  sort  of  fair  wages  who  can 
not  have  more  books  than  he  can  read. 

IV.  Then  there  is  another  world,  the  world 
of  love,  the  world  the  center  of  which  is  the 
home,  the  world  that  belongs  to  the  man  who 
has  held  his  own  child  on  his  knee  and  heard 
it  prattle,  who  has  clasped  it  in  his  arms  when 
it  was  heart-broken  over  some  petty  grief. 
There  is  no  other  world  quite  like  that 

y.  Another  property  that  nobody  can  mo- 


nopolize is  that  which  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  universe,  and  which  means  God  Himself. 
God  is  Qod  because  He  is  eternally  giving 
Himself  away  in  service. 

Suggestive  Thoughts 

Toil  is  the  lot  of  all.  and  bitter  wo 
The  fate  of  many. 

— Bbtant. 

••To  be  employed,"  said  the  poet  Gray,  "ia 
to  be  happy."  **  It  is  better  to  wear  out  than 
rust  out,"  said  Bishop  Cumberhmd.  ^'Have 
we  not  all  eternity  to  rest  in  ?  "  exclaimed  Ar- 
nauld. — Samuel  Bioles. 

Without  labor  there  were  no  ease,  no  rest,  so 
much  as  conceivable.  .  .  .  Blessed  is  he  who 
has  found  his  work.  ...  All  true  work  is 
sacred:  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true 
hand-labor,  there  is  something  of  divineness. 
— Carltle. 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well. —Earl  of  Chestbbfield. 

It  is  no  man's  business  whether  he  has 
genius  or  not :  work  he  must,  whatever  he  is, 
but  quietly  and  steadily :  and  the  natural  and 
unforced  results  of  such  work  will  be  always 
the  thing  God  meant  him  to  do,  and  will  be 
his  best. —RusKiN.    

Texts 

Matt.  vii.  12:  The  Golden  Rule.  Ex.  xx. 
2:  Christianity  and  the  Working  Man.  Jer. 
xvii.  11:  Ill-gotten  Gain.  Matt.  vi.  88:  The 
Labor  Problem  the  Problem  of  Humanity. 
Luke  xiii.  8 :  Is  it  a  Sin  to  be  Poor?  2 Thess. 
iii.  10-11:  The  Law  of  Labor.  Ex.  xx.  18: 
Labor's  War  upon  Labor:  A  Plea  for  the  Poor 
and  Weak.  Ps.  cxxviii.  1,  2:  The  Labor 
Question  and  Christianity.  Ps.  Ixxii:  The 
Working  Man's  Psalm.  Haggai  i.  6:  Cause 
and  Cure  of  Hard  Times.  Matt  xx.  1-16: 
The  Labor  Question  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Matt  XX.  7:  The  Cry  of  the  Unemployed. 
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The  Sftjectod  Birthright 

Fbok  a  Sbbmoh  by  Lbn  G.  Brouohton, 
D.D.,  Baptmt,  Atlanta,  Oboboia. 

And  he  [jSSmv]  told  his  birthright  unto  Jacob, 
— Qen.  xxv.  88. 

Ebau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. Jacob  got  it  for  nothing.  It  was  a 
square  and  fair  deal  so  far  as  Esau  was  con- 
cerned. Jacob  made  him  an  offer  and  he  ac- 
cepted it.  He  came  to  himself  afterward  and 
realized  what  a  fool  he  had  made  of  himself. 
He  was  mad  and  determined  to  reap  vengeance 
upon  Jacob.  Still  he  had  nobody  to  blame 
but  himself.  When  a  deal  like  this  is  made 
it  can  never  be  remade. 

I.  Every  man  has  a  birthright.  1.  Of  sal- 
vation. 2.  Of  ease  of  conscience,  peace 
through  pardon.    8.  Divine  daily  guidance. 

n.  Why  is  it  rejected  as  with  Esau?  1. 
Through  ignorance.  2.  Through  prejudice. 
8.  Because  of  cherishing  pet  sins.  4.  Through 
reckless  sinning.       

Christ  in  Life's  Clouds 

Proic  a  Bbbmon  bt  Louis  Albert  Banks, 
D.D.,  Methodist  Episoopal,  Ktack, 
New  York. 

Behddha  eometh  toith  clouds;  and  ecwy  eye 
ehaU  see  him,  and  they  which  pierced  Mm. — 
Rev.  i.  7. 

It  would  not  be  too  fanciful  to  follow  the 
imagery  of  the  first  clause  of  the  text,  and  re- 
mind ourselves  that  Christ's  coming  at  last  in 
the  clouds  in  judgment  is  in  harmony  with 
the  way  in  which  He  has  always  been  coming. 

L  Ho  came  in  clouds  of  poverty — bom  in 
a  manger,  cradled  in  the  hay  of  a  stable.  The 
clouds  of  poverty  were  illuminated  by  Him. 
He  can  make  poverty  cheerfuL 

n.  He  came  in  clouds  of  persecution— was 
hunted  to  flight.  He  illuminates  the  clouds 
of  persecution  for  His  followers.  They  sing 
in  dungeons,  are  delivered  from  jails,  go  joy- 
ously to  martyrdom. 

HL  He  came  in  clouds  of  temptation — forty 
days  in  the  wilderness,  tempted  of  Satan,  ''in 
all  points  as  we  are."  He  is  still  with  his 
people  to  lighten  the  clouds  of  temptation  as 
He  gives  strength  to  resist. 

rV.  He  came  in  clouds  of  suffering — weep- 
ing at  Lazarus's  grave,  groaning  in  Gethsem- 
aoe,  pierced  on  His  cross.    So  now  He  illu- 


minates human  sorrow,  sweetens  the  cup  we 
must  drink ;  stands  with  us  under  our  crosses, 
y.  He  came  in  clouds  of  toil  and  burden- 
^  bearing— worked  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  knew 
weariness  from  toil.  But  so  He  could  brighten 
the  lives  of  fishermen  and  say :  *'  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden." 

VI.  He  came  in  clouds  of  sin— not  His  own, 
but  as  enveloped  in  the  world's  sin.  So  He 
could  illuminate  lives  darkened  by  sin  with 
His  word  of  forgiveness.  *^  Neither  do  I  con- 
demn thee.    Go,  and  sin  no  more." 

VII.  He  is  coming  again  in  judgment 
clouds.  "Every  eye  shall  see  him."  Make 
sure  of  a  happy  meeting  by  surrendering 
your  hearts  to  Him  now. 

The  Quickening  Spirit 

Bt  W.  T.  Sabine,  D.D.,  Reformed  Episoo- 
pal, New  York. 

The  earth  teas  unthout  form  and  void.  And 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  t?ie  deep.  And 
the  dpirit  of  Ood  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters. — Otea.  i.  2. 

There  is  a  parallelism  between  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  earth  and  on  the  human 
soul.  What  He  does  for  the  one  He  does  for 
the  other.  This  is  a  primal  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  second  verse  of  Genesis  announces 
it.  Christ  emphasized  it  in  His  words  to 
Nicodemus  at  the  very  opening  of  His  min- 
istry. 

L  The  earth  and  the  soul  in  their  original 
estate  are  analogous  in  their  conditions.  For 
the  earth  it  was  confusion,  disorder,  chaos. 
So  for  the  soul  without  €k)d.  For  the  earth 
it  was  darkness ;  so  for  the  soul. 

n.  In  their  processes.  These  are  alike. 
Earth  and  the  soul  alike  in  splendid  possibili- 
ties for  glory  of  Qod.  The  Spirit  moves  over 
the  earth  in  its  chaos  and  disorder.  The 
bhick,  dead,  formless  mass  is  quickened.  Or- 
der, light,  beauty  are  evolved;  mountains, 
valleys,  rivers,  seas,  trees,  and  flowers.  So 
of  the  soul— the  life— alienated,  disorganized, 
dark,  unhappy,  without  God,  made  orderly, 
attractive,  useful,  glorifying  God,  blessing 
man,  as  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
This  is  effected  by  personal  contact  and  en- 
ergy of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  broods  over 
the  chaos,  xnoves  upon  the  f^  of  the  waters. 
So,  again,  the  Spfait  must  deal  personally 
with  the  individual  soul  in  conviction,  oon- 
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yersioii,  sasctiflcation.  Men  are  not  sared 
by  communities,  in  the  mass,  but  one  by  one, 
and  by  the  direct  and  particular  agency  of 
the  Spirit  in  each  case. 

III.  In  their  results.  The  Spirit  hovers 
over  the  earth ;  in  its  confusion  moves  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  The  result:  for  the 
earth  lovely  landscapes,  flashing  seas,  swift 
rivers,  bright  skies,  gleaming  stars,  beauty 
everywhere.  So  for  the  soul,  renewal  in  the 
image  of  God ;  newness  of  life,  order,  sweet- 
ness, truth,  love,  helpfulness  to  man,  glory 
to  God,  for  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  Joy, 
peace.  long-sufTering,  etc.  (Gal.  v.  22). 

The  People  to  Invite  to  Dinner 
Bt  Chablbs  Luther  Klobs,  D.D.,  Con- 

GBBOATIONAL,   PHILADELPHIA. 

Then  ioid  he  also  to  him  IhcU  hade  him.  When 
thou  makeet  a  dinner  or  a  eupper,  eaU  not 
thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  neither  thy 
kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neighbors;  lest  they 
also  bid  thee  again,  and  recompense  be  made 
thee.  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  eaU  the 
poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind  :  And 
thou  shall  be  blessed,  for  they  can  not  recom- 
pense thee :  for  thou  shall  be  recompensed  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  Just, — Luke  xiv. 
12-14. 

There  is  indicated  in  this  charming  chap- 
ter of  our  Master's  table-talk,  not  only  the 
guests  who  should  be  invited  to  a  dinner,  but 
where  they  should  sit.  Christianity  has  to  do 
with  conduct.  It  teaches  men  how  to  behave. 
The  man  who  is  not  courteous  is  selfish. 
Christianity  slays  selfishness.  This  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  lesson  in  manners,  however ; 
it  contains  a  rather  profound  rule  of  social 
ethics. 

I.  Note  the  defeat  of  social  life  in  disre- 
garding it  We  give  dinners,  favors,  dis- 
pense hospitality  to  square  accounts.  The 
commercial  spirit  has  made  bankrupt  the  finest 
thing  in  life  and  foisted  it  on  us  as  a  burden. 
We  give  with  minute  calculation  to  get  some- 
thing better  in  return,  or  we  receive  only  to  be 
bored  by  the  haunting  sense  of  an  expected 
recompense  in  kind.  Much  benevolence  of 
our  lodges  is  based  on  self-interest  We  are 
kind  and  charitable  to  those  of  our  circle.  It 
pays.  The  philosophy  reads  something  like 
this:  you  call  on  me  and  I  will  call  on  you; 
visit  me  when  I  am  sick  and  I  will  return  the 
favor;  you  attend  my  funeral  and  I  will  at- 
tend yours. 

n.  Note  how  obedience  to  this  rule  pro- 
motes social  life.    Christ  was  a  great  diner- 


out.  He  was  accused  therefor.  He  drew 
near  to  people  and  cemented  friendships  in 
breaking  of  bread.  He  memorialized  Himself 
in  a  simple  meal.  All  this  is  rich  in  sugges- 
tion. There  are  many  kinds  of  feasts.  Charles 
Lamb  was  disposed  to  say  grace  in  reading  a 
good  book  and  before  a  dioice  intellectual  re- 
past Our  tables  are  crowded  with  books  and 
magazines.  Our  walls  are  hung  with  pic- 
tures. We  refresh  ourselves  in  home  com- 
forts. Why  not  share  these  feasts  with  the 
underfellow,  who  can  make  no  recompense  in 
kind  ?  We  shall  thereby  be  let  into  the  secret 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  that 
every  material  thing  shared  and  distributed 
by  the  motive  of  love  is  a  disclosure  of  the 
true  Lord's  Supper. 

Judgment  by  Truth 

By  T.  R.  Sucer,  D.D.,  Unttariak,  New 
York. 

J(f  any  man  hear  my  words  and  believe  not,  1 
judge  him  not ;  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the 
world,  but  to  scbve  the  world.  He  that  re- 
jecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not  my  words  hath 
one  that  judgeth  him  ;  the  word  that  I  Tiave 
spoken  shaU  judge  him  in  the  last  day, — John 
xiL  47,  48. 

I.  The  truth-speaker  (Jesus).  Sense  of 
commission.  **Scnt."  "Anointed."  ''I came 
for  this."  "For  this  end  was  I  bom."  The 
historian  of  great  lives  says  of  such  a  one 
"being  in  the  world  this  is  the  life  He  lived, 
the  deeds  He  performed."  His  prophetic 
spirit  marks  a  higher  consciousness: 

"I  came  that  they  might  have  life,"  etc. 
"To  save  the  world."  Jesus  seems  never  to 
have  any  doubt  as  to  His  message.  No  de- 
bate with  Himself ;  the  scope  of  His  work  may 
change;  less  Messianic  in  the  Jewish  sense, 
but  more  human,  personal,  inunediate.  The 
smaller  the  group  affected,  the  more  confident 
the  tone.  But  it  was  not  egotism,  not  audac- 
ity, not  even  the  courage  of  the  man  of  force 
(most  delicate  was  the  instrument  which  gave 
forth  this  brave  tone).  This  is  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  great  ideals  reward  the 
man  who  entertains  them.  "  Great  hopes  for 
great  souls! "  He  becomes  a  method  of  the 
divine  life. 

II.  Small  chance  of  mistake:  He  has  cen- 
tered himself  in  God.  He  has  dismissed  all 
anxiety  as  to  what  shall  become  of  Him.  No 
nice  adjustment.  1.  Wholly  absorbed  in 
what  is  other  than  Himself.  Self-seeking,  in- 
tolermnoe,  personal  passion  are  aU  dismissed. 
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He  might  feel  surprise,  neglect,  resentment 
at  wilful  unbelief,  but  now  ""I  judge  him 
not."  2.  The  laws  of  life  are  free,  simple, 
easily  interpreted.  The  non-essential  may  be 
eliminated.  8.  He  deals  in  principles,  not  de- 
tails.   Let  the  instance  follow  the  law. 

III.  But  He  is  conscious  that  He  is  not  get- 
ting adequate  results.  His  vision  is  higher. 
His  conyictions  are  deeper.  There  is  in  those 
nothing  unless  the  truth. 

IV.  Here  appears  the  test  of  character  in 
the  speaker  and  in  those  to  whom  He  speaks. 
The  great  soul  is  amazed  and  sorrowful,  but 
impersonally  so.  **Weep  not  for  me,  Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem."  **  Ye  shall  be  scattered." 
**Yet  not  alone." 

V.  The  last  day;  the  final  judgment;  the 
great  assize  (the  equivalent  of  crisis).  There 
is  to  be  a  culmination  of  influence.  But  not 
now  is  He  to  be  judge.    The  Truth  speaketh. 

VI.  The  reception  of  truth  then  becomes 
the  test  of  character.  What  hinders  such  re- 
ception? Fear,  prejudice,  indolence,  preoc- 
cupation. Shutting  it  out  the  soul  suffers 
decline  of  power.  Recovering  it  the  soul 
provides  for  the  growth  of  soul. 

Loyalty  to  Christ  in  the  Realm  of  Citizen- 
ship 
Bt  John  F.  Carson,  D.D.,  Prebbttekiai^, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Christ  is  Master  in  the  realm  of  citizenship 
and  the  Christian  must  be  loyal  to  Him  in  that 
realm.    This  loyalty  is  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  the  state.    The  welfare  of  the  nation,  aye, 
its  very  existence,  depends  less  upon  labor 
questions,  tariff  measures,  trust  legislation 
than  it  does  upon  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  on 
the  part  of  Christian  citizens. 

I.  Loyalty  to  Christ  in  the  realm  of  citizen- 
ship is  the  obligations  of  all  Christians. 

II.  Loyalty  to  Christ  in  the  realm  of  citi- 
zenship is  the  supreme  motive  in  all  civic  re- 
form. 

in.  Loyalty  to  Christ  in  the  realm  of  citi- 
zenship is  the  Christian's  opportunity.  The 
opportunity  is  manifold.  I  present  but  one 
phase  of  it — the  opportunity  of  laboring  to 
bring  the  civic  body  into  allegiance  with  Jesus 
Christ.  The  nation  is  a  moral  personality. 
It  is  a  collective  or  corporate  being,  with 
moral  character  and  directly  accountable  to 
Qod  who  gave  it  being.  It  is  not  merely  an 
economic,  but  also  a  jural  society. 

As  such  the  state  has  to  do  with  morals  and 


has  a  responsibility  in  the  matters  of  morals. 
Government  can  not  confine  itself  to  questions 
of  roads  and  bridges  and  telegraphs  and  light- 
ing, or  the  mere  protection  of  citizens  from 
physical  ills.  It  has  an  ethical  mission  and 
mu8t<  be  interested  in  matters  that  pertain 
to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  community  and 
must  defend  the  community  from  immoral  in- 
fluences.   

Homanity*  Fraternity,  Loyalty,  Reverence 

From  a  Sermon  by   the  Rev.    Mathiab 
Lansdown,  Wesletan,  London. 

Ilanor  all  men,  love  ilie  brotherhood,  fear  Ood, 
honor  the  King.—l  Peter  ii.  17. 

I.  Humanity:  "Honor  all  men."  Noth- 
ing in  the  circumstances  of  our  birth  or  in  the 
time,  place,  or  method  of  our  death  can  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  common  currents,  meanings, 
and  ministries  of  human  history  and  destiny. 
Seen  from  the  surface  man  differs  from  man, 
nation  from  nation,  age  from  age.  Dig  down 
to  proper  depths  and  you  find  the  fundamen- 
tal line,  the  family  likeness  which  proclaim 
the  solidarity  of  the  race.  This  is  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  Christianity. 

n.  Fraternity:  **Love  the  brotherhood." 
We  hope  to  share  the  one  home,  to  sing  the 
one  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  we  expect 
to  join  in  heaven's  hallelujah  chorus,  the 
home  sweet  home  of  the  soul  by  and  by ;  shall 
we  not  know  each  other,  as  brothers  in  Christ 
now  and  here?  Let  us  love  the  brother- 
hood. 

HI.  Loyalty;  "Honor  the  King."  The 
civic  conscience  should  be  cherished  in  the 
Christian  temper  and  spirit.  It  is  our  duty 
loyally  to  obey  the  laws  of  our  country,  so  far 
as  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
God.  We  prove  our  higher  citizenship  as 
we  fulfil  the  lower,  provided  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  them. 

IV.  Reverence:  "Fear  God."  History  did 
not  begin  with  us,  we  are  not  the  first  people 
to  think  imperially ;  no  country  has  kept  its 
greatness  permanently,  because  no  nation  has 
kept  its  grip  of  God.  The  democracies  of 
ancient  Greece,  like  the  majesty  of  imperial 
Rome,  have  perished,  not  because  there  was 
no  political  strength  in  their  public  life,  but 
because  there  was  no  religion  in  their  politics. 
"  Happy  is  the  nation  which  knows  the  joy- 
ful sound ;  blessed  is  the  nation  whose  Qod  Is 
the  Lord." 
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PfiAYBR-KSETmO  SBRVICB 
Bt  WatiaAIO)  Hott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadblphia. 


Pity  and  Power 

August  6-12. 

And  there  eame  a  leper  to  him,  beeeeching  him, 
and  kneeling  doum  to  him,  and  eaying  unto 
him,  ^thou  wilt,  thou  eanetmakeme  clean. 
And  Jeetis,  mo^ed  with  eompaeeion,  put  forth 
his  hand,  and  touched  Mm,  and  eaith  unto 
him,  1  ukU;  be  thou  dean.  And  ae  toon  a§ 
he  had  spoken,  immediately  the  leprosy  de- 
parted fiom  him,  and  he  was  cleansed. — 
Mark  i.  4CM2. 

I.  In  this  miracle  we  find  a  revelation  of 
the  ditine  pity.  The  leper  was  a  poor,  smit- 
ten man,  and  not  the  least  part  of  the  burden 
that  his  leprosy  made  him  stagger  under  was 
that  nobody  might  at  all  touch  him.  He  was 
aside  from  hearts  and  hands.  Leprosy  was 
the  ''father  of  uncleanness,**  as  the  Jews 
called  it.  Four  cubits— six  feet — must  always 
be  the  distance  from  a  leper;  and  if  the  wind 
came  from  his  direction,  one  hundred  cubits 
was  hardly  sufiQcient  distance.  If  any  one 
did  chance  to  touch  a  leper,  he  immediately 
was  smutched  with  the  worst  sort  of  ceremo- 
nial defilement. 

''Compassion I*  In  the  original  the  very 
sound  of  the  word  carries  the  meaning  of  a 
large  and  longing  pity.  Notice  that  He  "  put 
forth  his  hand,^  "and  touched  him."  It  was 
no  mere  swift  contact  of  the  finger-tips;  it 
was  a  brave,  beautiful,  loving,  even  caress- 
ing handling.  Whom  no  one  else  would 
touch,  Jesus  handled.  Such  is  the  divine 
feeling  toward  us  sinners:  1.  God  in  Christ 
touched  us  in  the  incarnation.  2.  In  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  8.  In  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  for  the  glorified  Jesus 
still  wears  our  nature.  Therefore  pray  to 
Him,  as  did  this  leper;  come  yourself  to 
Him. 

II.  In  this  miracle  we  find  a  revelation  of 
the  divine  benignant  power.  1.  Leprosy  was 
loathsome.  2.  Leprosy  was  not  a  merely 
surface  disease,  but  a  corruption  of  the  inner 
springs  of  life.  8.  Leprosy  was  an  incurable 
disease.  And  the  point  is— not  even  such  a 
case  could  outmaster  the  divine,  benignant 
power  disclosed  in  Jesus.  "I  will;  be  thou 
clean,**  is  His  benignant  mandate.  1.  In  the 
presence  of  the  revelation  of  such  power,  no 
sinner  need  despair  about  himself.  2.  No 
one  should  '^^Aioahr   about   others.    8.   We 


ought  to  be  optimists  and  not  pessimists 
about  the  world. 

m.  This  miracle  also  reveals  the  imm^edi- 
ateness  of  the  divine  help.  "Immediately.** 
Never  keep  a  man  away  from  Christ.  1.  A 
kind  of  theological  teaching  used  to.  2.  Sac- 
ramentarianism  does  now.  8.  There  may  be 
sudden  conversions,  as  here  was  sudden  cure. 

IV.  Note  the  individualness  of  the  divine 
pity  and  power.  "Lord,  if  thou  wilt.**  "I 
will;  be  thou  clean.**  A  fundamental  defini- 
tion of  religion  is  personal  contact  with  the 
personal  Christ.  

Thorns  and  Blooms 

August  18-19. 

And  when  they  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns, 
they  put  it  upon  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  hie 
right  hand;  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before 
htm,  sMfing,  Eail  King  of  the  Jews.— M&tt. 
xxvii.  29. 

Cacsab  wears  a  crown  of  laurel  leaves;  He 
shall  have  a  crown  of  thorns.  Caesar  wears 
a  robe  of  royal  purple;  they  will  fling  over 
Him  a  worn  and  cast-off  purple  garment. 
Cssar  wields  a  scepter;  His  scepter  shall  be 
a  reed.  Then,  with  mock  obeisance,  they 
hail  Him,  thus  crowned,  robed,  sceptered, 
the  Eling  of  the  Jews.  But  there  are  great 
truths,  of  which  the  ribald  soldiery  little 
knew,  present  and  active  in  all  their  derision : 

L  They  crowned  Him  in  derision  with  a 
crown  of  thorns,  and  in  deridon  hailed  Him 
King.  But  the  truth  is,  crown  and  obeisance 
mean  sovereignty  and  empire.  What  they 
meant  for  ribaldry  was  solemn  verity.  This 
thorn-crowned  One  is  sovereign  and  has  won 
empire:  1.  The  spiritual  empire  of  this  thorn- 
crowned  One  has  changed  the  world's  feeling 
about  executions.  It  were  now  impossible 
to  reenact  such  a  scene  of  derision  as  He 
stood  in.  2.  About  war.  Wars  are  still 
waged,  tho  the  time  is  surely  coming  when 
the  spiritual  empire  of  this  thorn-crowned 
One  shall  end  them.  But  even  now,  how 
many  mitigations  there  are  to  war's  horrors! 
8.  Over  social  problems.  The  ferment  of  the 
teachings  of  the  thorn-crowned  One  is  surely 
working  in  business  and  social  methods.  Hu- 
manity is  findhig  voice  and  claim.  4.  Over 
creeds  and  questionings.    The  person  Christ 
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is  becoming  at  onoe  the  great  religious  stan- 
dard and  test  of  thought. 

II.  A  further  truth  behind  and  latent  in 
this  thorn-crowning  and  derision  is^if  crown 
means  empire,  a  crowu  of  thorns  means  pain. 
Here  is  a  mighty  truth:  the  best  empire  can 
only  bloom  out  of  the  thorny  pains  of  sacri- 
fice. Do  not  think  you  can  dodge  the  law. 
1.  Take  culture.  There  was  never  a  crown 
of  culture  worth  the  wearing  that  was  not 
•won  by  pain.  2.  Take  parenthood.  The 
beautiful  bloom  of  it  comes  from  the  sacrifi- 
cial pain  of  it.  8.  Take  the  triumph  of  the 
spiritual  life — the  crown  of  that  must  be  a 
crown  involving  thorns  (1  Cor.  ix.  27). 

UL  8ince  our  Lord  and  Master  was  willing 
to  wear  the  crown  of  thorns  for  us,  we  should 
be  willing  to  wear  the  sacrificial  crown  for 
Him:  1.  Crown  of  discipleship.  A  most 
noble  crown,  but  it  involves  the  thorn  of  a 
public  confession.  2.  Crown  of  service — but 
there  is  a  thorn  in  it,  that  of  self-upyielding. 

But  the  thorns  pass  into  the  bloom  for  us, 
as  they  have  done  for  our  Lord. 

The  Great  Ally 

August  a&-S6. 

But  iDhsn  the  Comforter  U  come,  whom  1  toiU 
send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
Bairit  of  truth,  whieh  proceedeth  from  the 
Ather,  he  shall  testify  of  me.  And  ye  also 
shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  haw  been  toith 
me  from  the  beginning. — John  xv.  26,  27. 

Is  the  Christian,  confessing  Christ  and 
standing  for  Him  and  seeking  to  put  his  feet 
in  Christ's  footsteps;  is  the  Christian,  who  is 
bound  to  be  imworldly  even  tho  he  be  in  a 
worldly  world,  who  is  bound  to  test  things 
by  other  standards,  to  be  impelled  by  other 
motives,  to  submit  to  denial  when  others 
rush  into  indulgence;  is  the  Christian,  stand- 
ing thus,  to  be  left  alone?  Is  there  to  be  no 
ally  and  helper  for  him? 

No;  there  is  an  Ally  for  the  Christian.  Our 
Scripture  discloses  Him. 

L  His  name  is  the  Comforter.  But  the 
true  meaning  of  comforter  is  not  one  who 
shall  lull  you,  but  one  who  shall  give  you  that 
which  may  make  you  strong.  This  Ally  of 
the  Christian,  this  Comforter,  is  He  who  is 
called  to  the  Christian's  side  that  He  may 
enable  the  Christian,  who  must  be  unworld- 
ly in  this  worldly  world,  with  all  needed 
power. 

XL  WhflBce  comes  this  Ally  of  the  Chris- 


tian? Jesus  says  ''I  send"  and  that  **He 
proceeds  from,  the  Father."  This  Comforter, 
thus  sent  and  thus  proceeding,  ''comes.*' 
There  is  here  involved  the  great  fact  of  the 
trinity;  and  the  whole  triune  Qodhead  is  here 
represented  as  engaged  in  the  assistance  of 
the  Christian.  The  ascended  Christ  sends; 
from  the  Father  the  Comforter  proceeds ;  and, 
thus  sent  and  proceeding,  the  Holy  Spirit 
comes. 

ni.  What  is  the  function  of  this  Ally  of 
the  Christian?  "He  shall  bear  witness  of 
me."  He  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  He  bears 
witness  to  the  truth  of  Christ.    This  He  does : 

1.  Internally,  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
Christian.  Even  Professor  Tyndall  says: 
**  Besides  the  phenomena  which  address  the 
senses,  there  are  laws,  principles,  and  proc- 
esses which  do  not  address  the  senses  at  all, 
but  which   can   be   spiritually  discerned." 

2.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Comforter  to  make 
powerful  the  witnessing  for  the  truth  to  oth- 
ers not  yet  Christian.  This  is  the  guaranty 
for  preaching,  Sunday-school  teaching,  Chris- 
tian testimony.  8.  Our  duty.  ''And  ye  also 
shall  bear  witness  of  me."  Our  duty  is,  by 
our  speech,  our  holy  living,  our  various  serv- 
ice, steadily  to  keep  at  our  individual  wit- 
nessing for  Christ.  Thus  in  our  own  hearts 
and  toward  others  we  shall  be  helped.  For 
us,  called  to  our  side,  is  the  divine  Comforter, 
the  puissant  Holy  Spirit. 

Summons  and  Hindrances 

August  27->8eftiicbir  2. 

Now  therrfore  go,  and  I  wiU  be  toith  thy  mouth, 
and  teach  thee  what  thou  shcUt  say.  And  he 
said,  0  my  Lord,  send,  I  pray  thee,  by  the 
hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  send, — Ezod. 
iv.  12,  18. 

I.  The  summons  to  a  nobler  life.  Moses 
was  called  to  a  loftier  destiny,  to  a  nobler  life. 
It  was  higher  and  nobler  to  become  the  ham- 
mer which  should  shiver  the  chains  of  sla- 
very ;  to  pioneer  a  nation  into  better  condi- 
tions; to  be  the  instrument  of  making  serfs 
freemen,  than  to  lead  the  flocks  of  Jethro 
through  the  Midian  desert  We  are  not  shep- 
herds in  Midian  deserts,  but  are  we  not  living 
lives  less  noble  than  we  ought?  1.  We  ought 
to  know  more  than  we  do.  2.  We  ought  to 
be  more  loving  and  self-sacrificing  than  we 
are.  8.  We  ought  to  be  stronger  than  we 
are — our  wills  not  so  much  like  reeds  which 
zephyrs  shake.    We  are  summoned  to  this 
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by  God  as  unmistakably  as  was  Moses  to 
his  loftier  destiny.  But  you  have  seen 
no  burning  bush?  Yet  you  have  felt  an 
irrepressible  longing  toward  nobler  living. 
That  was  Gtod's  burning  bush  to  you.  A 
great  sorrow  has  at  once  smitten  you  and 
opened  to  you  the  ignobleness  of  your  way 
of  life.  That  was  God's  burning  bush  to 
you.  God  does  not  leave  a  man  alone — good 
fortune  or  ill  fortune,  death  or  life,  blackness 
or  brightness,  loss  or  gain,  failure  or  success, 
the  inward  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
somehow  and  at  some  time  God  has  something 
which  stands  for  Moses's  burning  bush  for 
every  man.  God  surely  summons  us  to  be 
better  than  we  are. 

n.  Hindrances.  Moses  sought  excuse.  He 
said:  **Send  by  whom  thou  wilt,  but  not  by 
me."  So  do  hindrances  pushing  into  bad  ex- 
cuses prevent  us:  1.  The  habit  and  routine  of 
the  lower  life  prevent.  Moses  had  been  forty 
years  a  shepherd.   He  did  not  crave  the  break- 


ing up  of  his  quiet  life.  So  for  us  the  wrench 
and  strain  of  the  change  from  the  lower  into 
the  loftier  are  not  agreeable.  They  shatter 
old-time  customs.  They  task  the  wiH.  There 
is  but  one  way  to  overcome  this  hindrance  in 
the  strength  of  God:  to  stop  praying  **0 
Lord,  do  not  send  me  ** ;  to  leave  the  Midian 
desert  and  enter  the  high  chance  and  duty  to 
which  God  beckons.  2.  Failure  in  previous 
attempt.  Before  Moses  had  tried  to  deliver 
his  people  and  had  failed.  That  is  like  your 
life  and  mine.  We  have  tried  and  failed. 
But  tho  Moses  failed  in  the  beginning,  he 
accomplished  in  the  end.  Failure  may  not 
daunt.  8.  The  powers  against  us.  For  ex- 
ample, Pharaoh  and  the  might  of  Egypt  were 
against  Moses.  But  Jehovah  was  behind 
Moses.  Let  us  reckon  on  God,  and,  listening 
to  His  summons  and  promise  of  help,  dare 
and  attack  hindrances. 

To  obey  God's  summons  at  all  hazard  is  the 
secret  of  the  noble  life. 


SUGGESTIVS  THEMBS  AND   TEXTS 


Crown  Jew«li  of  tbe  Dlvin*  Klnff.  ''  And  they  shall  be 
mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day  when  I 
make  up  my  Jewels ;  and  I  will  spare  them  as  a 
man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him.**— Mai. 
Hi.  17. 

How  the  Laity  may  Aid  the  Ministry.  **  Finally,  breth- 
ren, pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified,  even  as  it  Is  with 
you."-2  Thess.  ill.  1. 

Variety  of  Service  in  God's  Household.  "But  in  a 
great  house  there  are  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and 
of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth ;  and  some 
to  honor,  and  some  to  dishonor.'*— 2  Tim.  11.  20. 

A  Buoyant  Faith.  "  Altho  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines :  the  labor  of  the 
olive  shall  fall,  and  the  field  shall  yield  no  meat ; 
the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  I  will  Joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation," - 
Hab.  ilL  17, 18. 

Gods  Made  Lean.  "The  Lord  will  be  terrible  unto 
them ;  he  will  famish  (marg.  make  lean)  all  the 
gods  of  the  earth;  and  man  shall  worship  him, 
every  one  from  his  place,  even  all  the  isles  of  the 
heathen."— Zeph.  11. 11. 

God's  Cooperation  with  His  Workers.  "Yet  now  be 
strong,  O  Zerubbabel,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  be 
strong,  O  Joshua  son  of  Josedech,  the  high  priest ; 
and  be  strong,  all  ye  people  of  the  land,  saltb  the 
Lord,  and  work ;  for  I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord 
of  H08t8."-Hag.  11. 4. 

The  Indwelling  God.  "And  many  nations  shall  be 
Joined  to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  be  my 
people ;  and  I  wm  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee."— 
Zeoh.  tt.  11. 


Leading  Children  Softly.  "  The  children  are  tender . . . 
I  will  lead  on  sofUy."— Gen.  xxziii.  18.  U.  BoWrt 
Collyer,  D.D.,  New  York. 

The  Trade-marks  of  Aod.  "For  I  bear  in  my  body 
the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus."— Gal.  vt  17.  Newell 
Dwlght  Hillis,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Living  in  the  Upper  Stories.  "  Friend,  go  up  higher."— 
Luke  xiv.  10.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Bturgls,  Ph.D., 
Boston. 

The  Worldly  Woman.  "She  that  glvetti  herself  to 
pleasure  is  dead  while  she  llveth."— 1  Tim.  v.  6. 
The  Rev.  Frank  8.  Rowland,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Aqulsltion  and  Application  of  Power.  "  But  ye  shall  re- 
ceive power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  witnesses."— Acts  L  8.  John 
Wesley  Hill,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

The  Call  of  Spring.  "  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne 
said:  *  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.'*— Rev. 
xxi.  5.    Robert  MacDonald,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Twilight  Fbrglveness.  "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath."— Ephes.  iv.  28.  The  Rev.  Frank  De- 
WIU  Tolmage,  Chicago. 

The  Second  Mile.  "And  whoeoever  shall  compel  tbee 
to  go  with  him  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain."— Matt. 
V.  41.  The  Rev.  David  J.  Torrens,  Friend- 
ship, N.  Y. 

Looking  Backward.  "...  Then  was  it  better  with  me 
than  now."-Hosea  11.  7.  The  Rev.  William  8. 
Jerome,  NorthviUe,  Mich. 

The  First  Labor  Law.  "  Remember  the  8abbatli-day  to 
keep  It  holy."— Exod.  xx.  8.  The  Rev.  W.  A. 
Hunter,  Denver,  Oolo. 
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Inddents,  anecdotes,  word  scenes,  are  better  than  arguments.  They  illuminate,  they 
translate  truUi  into  life,  they  take  abstractions,  and  put  fl^  and  blood  on  them.  They  do 
not  antagonize.  They  never  fight.  They  win  their  way.  Logic  cudgels;  parables  exhibit. 
We  ought  to  have  more  of  them  and  mive  them  handy  and  learn  to  grow  facile  in  their 
use. — H£RRiCK  Johnson,  D.D. 


Prerention.— 2^  National  Waift  Maga- 
zine,  published  in  England,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  of  Dr.  Bamardo,  who  has 
rescued  during  the  last  thirty-nine  years 
nearly  fifty-seven  thousand  boys  and  girls 
from  the  slums  of  crowded  cities.  They 
were  ragged,  filthy,  starving,  and  destitute 
of  home  comforts  and  moral  restraints.  They 
were  waifs,  strays,  Arabs,  outcasts,  and 
headed  for  the  reformatory,  the  penitentiary, 
and  some,  possibly,  for  the  gallows,  but  he 
snatched  them  from  their  cruel  bondage  to 
evil  propensities,  vicious  habits,  and  blighted 
lives,  and  started  them  upon  a  glorious  path- 
way. 

He  has  sent  over  16,500  youths  of  both 
sexes  to  Canada, '  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  elsewhere,  and  98  per 
cent,  have  attained  the  highest  success. 
This  home  has  to<lay  8,480  youths  requiring 
fl,200  daily  to  provide  sufiQcient  food,  or 
$50  per  hour  for  the  table  alone. 

And  what  a  work !  Lifting  up  thousands  of 
imperiled  youth  to  be  developed  into  noble 
specimens  of  manhood  and  womanhood  to 
run  the  farm,  tend  the  loom,  teach  the 
school,  and  help  direct  the  affairs  of  both 
state  and  church. 

What  a  gospel  of  prevention  he  preaches  1 
None  of  these  thousands  to  become  river 
pirates  on  the  Thames.  None  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  number  in  reform  schools. 
None  to  add  to  the  inmates  of  insane  asylums 
and  poorhouses.  None  to  stagger  down  to 
premature  graves  with  the  wretched,  tattered 
columns  of  intemperance,  but  all  to  carry 
banners,  on  which  is  inscribed,  ''Excelsior.'* 
The  farms  of  Canada,  the  sheep  ranches  of 
Australia,  the  business  blocks  and  banking 
emporiums — everywhere  sing  their  doxolo- 
gies  over  the  heaven-directed  task  of  this 
generous  benefactor. 

What  letters  pour  into  his  ofiQce  at  every 
mail  breathing  words  of  deepest  gratitude  for 
the  timely  rescues  made  during  the  period 
of  plastic  childhood  and  pitiful  orphanage. 
How  true  the  words,  "  Aa  ounce  of  preven- 


tion is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure.** — 
Contributed  by  the  Bev,  JV.  C.  Alger,  Cannom- 
title,  y,  F. 

Chimeras. — There  is  no  scheme  so  wild  that 
some  one  can  not  be  found  to  believe  in  it 
The  preaching  and  teaching  of  realities  is 
needed  everywhere.  Ths  Chautcmquan  tells 
a  story  that  pointedly  illustrates  the  tendency 
of  men  to  give  loose  rein  to  the  imagination : 

**  Some  years  ago  a  man  in  one  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  cities  of  the  United  States,  after 
reading  one  of  the  wild  romances  of  Steven- 
son, b^^kme  convinced  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
South  Pacific,  near  Fiji,  there  was  an  island 
inhabited  only  by  women.  It  occurred  to 
him  what  an  easy  and  profitable  scheme  it 
would  be  to  organize  an  expedition  of  men  to 

go  to  that  Adamless  island,  carrying  the 
itest  plows  and  axes  and  tools  that  belong 
to  men,  and  to  establish  man's  rule  upon  it. 
He  was  a  persuasive  genius,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  organized  a  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  men,  who  chartered  a 
sailmff-vessel,  stocked  it  with  farming  tools 
and  dresses,  and  then  set  sail  across  the 
Pacifia  They  arrived  in  Fiji  in  due  course 
of  time  and  told  the  object  of  their  quest  to 
the  British  governor.  The  governor  laughed 
and  said  that  the  Adamless  bland  was  a  take. 
But  they  would  not  believe  him,  nothing 
could  persuade  them  that  they  were  on  a 
wild-goose  chase.  They  persisted  that  the 
island  was  a  reality  and  that  they  were  come 
to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  civili- 
zation and  of  the  United  States.  Finally  the 
governor,  seeing  they  were  in  earnest,  de- 
clared that  even  if  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands 
was  what  they  sought,  they  could  not  take 
possession  of  it,  bemuse  all  the  islands  be- 
longed to  Qreat  Britain,  and  if  they  at- 
tempted to  plant  the  American  flag  on  one  of 
these  British  islands  he  would  send  his  gun- 
boat after  them.  The  expedition  then  dis- 
persed, about  twenty  remaining  at  Fiii  and 
the  others  wandering  off  to  other  fields  of 
conquest.  But  all  still  remained  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  that  island  where  only 
women  lived." 

Ufe  Over  Death.— There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  God  and  His  universe  are  on  the  side  of 
life.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Driggs  in  The  Spirit  cf 
Miuione  writes  from  Alaska,  describing  how 
life  blooms  above  the  symbols  of  death: 
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'^  About  a  mile  to  the  west  is  the  native 
village  called  by  the  people  Tieara,  and  a 
short  distance  south  is  the  weurd  Eskimo 
graveyard,  two  miles  and  more  in  length  bv 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width,  a  part  of  it 
no  doubt  very  ancient,  where  from  time  im- 
memorial the  Tigara  people  have  not  buried 
their  dead,  but  have  elevated  them  above  the 
ground  on  the  implanted  Jawbones  of  the 
whale.  Exposed  to  the  weather,  the  Jaw- 
bones have  bleached  so  that  they  resemble 
the  trunks  of  blasted  trees,  and  the  bodies 
have  dissolved.  Manv  of  these  ancient  so- 
called  graves  have  fallen  into  utter  ruin,  and 
the  bones  and  clothes  that  shrouded  the 
dead  lie  scattered  on  the  ground.  But  it  is 
pleasant  and  hopeful  to  see  growing  up 
among  them  delicate  wild  flowers  of  the  most 
beautiful  forms  and  colors — the  daisy,  the 
yellow ,  poppy,  the  forget-me-not,  both  blue 
and  white,  the  monk's-hood,  and  many  others 
new  and  strange  to  me,  emblems  of  the  res- 
urrection at  the  last  day  when  these  dry 
bones  shall  live." 

If  these  beautiful  flowers  take  the  place  of 
our  bodies,  are  they  not  emblematic  of  that 
higher  life  of  the  soul? 

Apathy.— The  saddest  condition  of  all  has 
been  reached  when  one  has  lost  his  interest  in 
men  and  things.  ''This  mood  is  described  by 
Helen  A.  Saxon  in  two  excellent  verses  in 
The  Comaopoilitan  : 

**'  Unrealized,  the  long  hours  come  and  go, 
A  hooded,  listless  flle  of  shadows  pale; 
Men's  deeds  like  visions  pass,  ana  scarce 
avail 
To  lift  dull  thought,  or  mark  life's  ebb  and 

flow. 
The  hopes  that  pushed  me  heavenward  once, 
aglow 
With  passionate  desire,  now  flag  and  fail; 
The  lights  have  vanished,  and  the  wine 
grown  stale, 
Long  rusted  is  the  blade,  unstrung  the  bow. 

**  Oh.  better  far,  to  climb  the  toilsome  height 
Than  linger  in  the  valley's  flowered  way ; 
Far  better  in  a  losing  cause  to  flght 
Than  feel  one's  sinews  wasting  day  by 
day— 
To  taste  the  hemlock  bitter,  face  the  night. 
Than  die  the  daily  death  of  apathy." 

Activity.— Our  spiritual  life  depends  for  its 
maintenance  and  quality  upon  the  soul's  ac- 
tivity. Man  is  like  a  bicycle ;  if  he  stops  he 
falls  down.  The  good  effects  of  motion  and 
the  contrary  effects  of  stagnation  are  well  set 
forth  in  some  experiments  in  lobster-hatching 
tried  by  the  Massachusetts  Fish  Commission 
as  narrated  in  the  New  York  Hun  : 

"A  score  or  more  of  the  most  expert 
zoologists  in  the  country  have  spent  three 
summers  experimenting  with  the  lobster  fiy, 


and  trying  to  discover  if  the  lobster  young 
can  be  induced  to  survive  under  artificial  con- 
ditions. Most  of  the  trials  have  resulted  in 
killing  from  ninetv-flve  to  ninety -eight  per 
cent  of  the  fry  berore  the  second  momt. 

*'The  best  device  yet  invented  is  to  place 
the  fry  in  cloth-covered  cylinders  about  ten 
feet  long  and  four  feet  in  diameter  and  keep  the 
containeid  salt  water  agitated  by  fans  operated 
from  a  shaft  which  runs  through  the  cylin- 
ders. Unless  the  water  is  in  motion  all  the 
time  the  fry  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cloth 
prisons,  where  they  prey  upon  one  another 
until  out  of  10,000  fiy  no  more  than  a  score 
will  be  left  alive  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 
Until  last  year  the  best  result  that  had  been 
obtained  from  these  lobster  nurseries  was  to 
save  712  lobsters  after  the  second  moulting 
from  1,000.000  fry." 

Intrinsic  Worth.— In  the  west  of  England  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  entered  a  post-ofi9ce  to  pur- 
chase stamps.  I  threw  down  a  two-shilling 
piece ;  it  had  a  suspicious  sound.  The  post- 
master said :  "  Can  not  tak,e  it,  sir— it's  good, 
but  it's  cracked."  As  with  coin,  so  with 
character ;  it  may  be  good  but  cracked,  or  not 
cracked  yet  no  good.  As  with  money  so 
with  the  moral  wealth  of  words.  The  best  of 
metals  may  become  defaced  and  corrupted, 
good  words  may  beget  a  bad  reputation,  a 
grand  watchword  may  be  corrupted  into  a 
cant  phrase,  a  catch  cry  for  mean  and  paltry 
purposes,  yet  a  great  word  shall  become  a 
glorious  battle-cry ;  and  tho  it  may  not  win 
the  battle,  if  it  win  one  man  to  fight  the  good 
flght,  it  has  gained  a  notable  victory.  Words 
must  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  libels  of 
those  who  use  them;  they  must  be  weighed 
and  considered  in  themselves  as  to  their  true 
worth.— Ccmtri&uted  by  the  Bev.  Mathias  Lom- 
down,  London, 

Hidden  Chantcter.  —  Man  still,  on  the 
whole,  looks  on  **the  outward  appearance"; 
but  there  are  moments  when  it  is  given  to 
him  to  gaze,  with  wonder,  into  the  depths  of 
his  fellow's  heart  So  it  was  in  a  story  told 
by  Edith  Carrington  in  ''Golden  Sunbeams." 

**  When  N first  loined  his  regiment  and 

went  abroad,  he  and  the  other  youngsters 
met  with  much  rough  teasing  from  the  older 
soldiers,  who  took  pleasure  in  frightening 
them  with  terrible  tales  about  the  cruelty  of 
their  colonel.  *  He'll  have  a  man  flogged  if 
his  halt  isn't  parted  straight,'  said  one.  *  He 
had  a  man  shot  for  only  winking, '  added  an- 
other.   Now,  tho  N was  no  coward,  Uiese 

foolish  falsehoods  told  by  grave  men  in 
solemn  tones  scared  him.  So  did  the  stem 
look  and  gruff  voice  of  the  colonel  .  .  . 
One  sultry  day  he  rode,  single  flle,  with 
other  men,  behind  his  colonel,  across  a  bum- 
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ing  plain.  How  the  sun  beat  on  his  head ! 
He  lelJ  half  asleep  when  a  sudden  turn  of 
his  leader,  who  wheeled  sharply  aside,  roused 
him.  Why  had  he  swerved  from  the  straight 
line?    The  men  thought  tliat  a  deadly  snake 

lay  in  the  path.    But  as  K passed  the  spot 

be  saw  no  poisonous  serpent,  nothing  but  a 
tiny,  faithful  mother  lark  on  her  eggs.  .  .  . 
'The  colonel  has  the  heart  of  a  woman  all 
right,  under  his  tough  shell/  whispered  the 
men  that  night  as  they  talked  of  the  gentle 
deed  which  had  sunk  deep.  That  night  they 
worried  the  recruits  no  more. 

**  N learned  to  love  and  trust  the  grim 

old  warrior  with  the  tender  soul,  who  had 
thought  it  worth  while  to  turn  himself  and 
five  hundred  men  out  of  the  track  to  save  one 
little  hiTd.''—C(nUributed  by  Benry  T.  Woods, 

TheLiving  Word.  — Richard  Healf  in  the 
following  lines  carries  out  the  thought  so 
tersely  expressed  by  the  Apostle  Fftul  when 
he  says:  *'For  the  invisible  things  of  him 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  perceived  through  the  things  that 
are  made  "  (Rom.  i.  20): 

O  earth  t  thou  hast  not  any  wind  that  blows 
Which  is  not  music;  every  weed  of  thine 
Pressed  rightly,  flows  in  aromatic  wine ; 

And  every  humble   hedgerow  flower   that 
grows. 

And  every  little  brown  bird  that  doth  sing. 
Hath  something  greater  than  itself,  and 
bears 

A  living  Word  to  every  living  thing, 
Tho  it  may  hold  the  Message  unawares. 

All  shapes  and  sounds  have  something  which 
is  not 

Of  them:  A  Spirit  broods  amid  the  grass; 
Vague  outlines  of  the  Everlasting  Thought 

Qe  in  the  melting  shadows  as  they  pass; 
The  touch  of  an  Eternal  Presence  thrills 
The  fringes  of  the  sunsets  and  the  hills. 

Peace. — The  prophet  Isaiah  refers  to  the 
time  when  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb  (Isa.  zi.  6).  Here  is  a  case  (and  not  by 
any  means  the  flrst  one)  where  the  lion  is 
willing  to  be  at  peace  with  the  lamb. 

"A  lamb  is  the  playmate  of  one  of  the 
fiercest  lions  in  Bostock's  hippodrome  on  the 
Place  Clichy.  Mr.  Bostock  tells  how  it  took 
nine  months  to  bring  about  the  friendly  re- 
lationship. 

** '  I  lost  a  whole  cartload  of  lambs, '  he  said, 
'  before  succeeding— lambs  of  the  kind  chil- 
dren play  with.  I  placed  in  the  cage  all 
sorts  of  toys  of  the  animal  variety— cotton 
sheep,  horses,  rabbits.  In  fact,  a  regular 
Noah's  ark. 

" '  Then  I  specialized  on  sheep,  but  it  took 
a  long  time  for  the  lion  to  find  out  that  they 
were  not  eood  to  eat.  Finally  a  liv^  lamb 
was  introdnced.  At  flrst  the  lion  looked 
Borprised,  and  then  lay  down  and  gently 


pawed  the  stranger.  The  lamb  did  not  like 
this,  and  drawing  back  a  pace  or  two,  butted 
the  lion  in  tho  mane.  This  appeared  to 
greatly  amuse  the  lion,  who  playfully  rolled 
over  on  his  back,  while  the  lamb  butted 
again.  *  Now, '  says  Mr.  Bostock,  *  they  are 
fast  friends,  and  an  insurance  company 
would  be  justified  in  taking  the  lamb  as  a 
first-class  risk. ' " 

One  of  the  first  steps  toward  peace  is  a 
common  meeting-place,  then  a  common  pur- 
pose. 

Superstition.  —  An  interesting  statement 
from  Japan  ^hows  how  the  necessities  of 
sanitation,  from  a  civilized  standpoint,  have 
begun  to  abolish  a  native  superstition.  We 
quote  from  The  Mimonary  Review  of  the 
World: 

''Superstitious  Japanese  pad  their  clothes 
with  prayers,  written  out  (at  so  many  pen- 
nies per  prayer)  by  the  Buddhist  priests. 
They  are  taught  that  prayers  tend  to  divert 
bullets  in  battle — a  doctrine  which,  like  other 

Sagan  notions,  has  foundation  in  a  truth, 
urgeons  have  now  reported  that  trivial 
wounds  in  many  cases  have  proved  fatal  be- 
cause bits  of  these  talismanic  papers  have 
been  carried  by  the  bullet  into  the  body. 
The  paternal  Japanese  Government  is  now 
forbidding  the  practise  of  wearing  in  batUe 
Buddhist  prayer-pads.** 

Love  Rules. — The  author  of  the  verses 
below  has  discerned  what  it  is  that  in  the 
long  run  carries  the  scepter  of  power.  The 
poem  was  printed  in  8cribner*$  under  a  pic- 
ture of  a  battle-ship  and  a  fishing-smack,  both 
tossing  on  a  rough  sea: 

"  Always  the  shadow  of  war,  but  on  go  the 
works  of  peace; 
Always  the  shadow  of  death,  but  of  joy 
life  feels  no  lack. 
The  battle-ship  plunges  along,  a  fortress 
aswim  in  the  seas. 
But  over  the  selfsame  waves,  the  wind 
drives  the  fisherman's  smack. 

"  What  rules  the  world  ?    Is  it  might?    What 
rules  the  world?    Is  it  love? 
Is  it  hunger  that  drives?    Is  it  wit  that 
thrives?    Shall   subtlety  triumph,  or 
right? 
Hunger  drives,  and  gumption  thrives,  and 
subtlety's  envy's  glove, 
But  knowledge  and  truth  shall  drive  out 
ruth,  and  love,  in  the  end,  is  might. 

Poverty.— On  the  billboards  of  late,  in  large 
typ>e,  has  been  this  striking  legend:  ''Say, 
isn't  it  hell  to  be  poor?" 

Men  by  the  thousands  are  answering  in  the 
affirmative.    They  are  saying  it  of  pov 
not  only,  but  of  everything   sn«'«"»«tJ 
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limitation  or  burden.  They  are  right.  It 
may  be  hell— it  is  hell— if  the  man  himself  be 
in  hell  already  or  IT  hell  be  already  in  the 
man.  The  man  with  hell  in  his  heart  makes 
hell  of  everything  he  touches  or  that  comes 
into  his  life.  That  may  be  one  way,  a  pitiful 
one,  of  facing  the  burden  of  our  lot. 

But  there  is  another.  Have  you  seen  the 
wonderful  painting,  the  "Village  Black- 
smith"? The  picture  might  with  reverence 
be  rechristened  ''The  Transfiguration."  Is 
it  hell  to  be  poor,  to  toil,  to  struggle,  to  sac- 
rifice, to  mourn,  to  serve?  It  may  be,  or  it 
may  be  heaven.  Toil  bathed  in  that  light, 
life  carrying  that  glow,  is  heaven  on  earth. 
What  changes  hell  into  heaven  is  not  free- 
dom from  poverty  or  toil  or  hardship  or  sacri- 
fice, but  the  irradiating  of  poverty,  wealth, 
toil,  sacrifice,  and  service  by  the  marvelous 
light  that  streams  from  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.—^  the  Bev,  F.  y.  White,  Chieago, 

Lost  Innocence.— Among  the  legends  of  the 
Talmud  the  story  is  told  that  when  fallen 
man  was  driven  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
till  the  ground,  ho  asked  the  angel  who  kept 
the  gate,  ''What  shall  I  bring  back  to  God 
when  I  return ?  "  The  angel  replied :  "  Bring 
film  back  the  face  He  gave  you  in  the  gar- 
den and  I  will  let  you  in."  He  never  re- 
turned. While  we  may  not  be  able  to  bring 
back  the  face  which  Gkxi  has  given  us,  it  is 
possible  so  to  live  as  to  win  and  earn  the 
"well  done"  and  to  "eat  of  the  tree  of  life" 
which  is  in  the  paradise  of  Qod"  (Rev.  ii 
T^.—CorUributed  by  the  Bet,  Q,  W.  Flaek, 
Buffalo,  JV.  7. 

Transitoriness.- We  have  been  amazed  in 
reading  the  account  of  the  stupendous  plans 
of  Prof.  Charles  Waldstein,  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England,  who  hopes  to  exca- 
vate Herculaneum  on  scientific  principles 
without  disturbing  the  town  of  Redna,  now 
built  upon  the  Roman  city.  Buried  under 
eighty  feet  of  volcanic  material,  it  has  been 
hermetically  sealed  for  over  two  thousand 
years  against  the  prying  curiosity  of  the  liter- 
ary world.  He  hopes  to  show  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  dty,  walk  amid  the  famous  gal- 
leries of  painting  and  statuary,  and  listen  to 
the  voices  of  the  resurrected  dead.  He  plans 
to  make  the  skeleton  forms  relate  their  story 
and  give  their  history.  His  success  will  but 
reveal  the  transitoriness  of  human  achieve- 
ment and  the  uncertainty  of  ]ife.—Oontributed 
by  the  Beo.  If.  0.  Alger,  OannarmiUe,  If.  7. 


Hidden  Things.— How  true  it  is  that  the 
best  things  of  life  have  to  be  attained  by  get- 
ting below  the  surface.  In  order  to  find  we 
must  seek.  Failing  to  do  this  many  make 
the  mistake  of  the  young  lady  in  this  story: 

"  A  young  man  desiring  to  give  hiafane^  a 
worthy  Christmas  present,  placed  two  920 
gold  pieces  between  two  sandwiches  and  sent 
them  to  her.  Calling  soon  afterward  he  was 
met  with  a  chilling  reception.  The  young 
lady  told  him  that  sandwiches  were  not  to 
her  liking,  and  that  he  could  find  the  remains 
of  the  two  he  had  sent  her  by  looking  in  the 
fireplace.  The  young  man  lost  no  time  in 
unearthing  the  molten  pieces,  and  after  ex- 
planations had  been  made  his  flaneSe  was 
pacified." 

Christ  and  the  Conscience.- A  story  is  told 
of  a  burglar  who  entered  an  unoccupied  house 
and  robbed  it  of  its  valuables.  But  in  the 
parlor,  after  he  was  gone,  the  owner  found 
his  marble  bust  of  Quido's  "  Ecce  Homo  "—a 
head  of  Christ  thorn-crowned— turned  face  to 
the  wall.  In  the  dust  that  had  accumulated 
were  the  burglar's  finger-prints,  showing  that 
he  had  changed  its  position.  His  guilty  con- 
science had  made  him  pause  in  the  midst  of 
his  crime  to  rid  himself  of  the  marble  eyes  of 
Christ  He  is  a  reminder  of  some  of  whom 
the  Hevelator  tells  us,  who  are  represented 
in  the  final  account  as  calling  on  the  rocks 
to  fall  and  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb.  Every  unrepentant  sinner  must 
come  to  a  time  when  he  will  wish  Christ's 
face  were  turned  to  the  wall. 

Adaptation.— General  Grant  has  often  been 
commended  because  he  took  whatever  troops 
and  means  the  Government  furnished  him, 
did  what  he  could  with  them,  and  found  no 
fault.  This  lesson  seems  to  be  known  even  to 
the  birds.    This  instance  1b  from  The  Lamp  : 

"A  curious  gift  has  been  made  to  the  natu- 
ral history  museum  of  Soletta.  This  gift  con- 
sists of  a  bird's  nest  constructed  entirelv  of 
steel.  There  are  a  ereat  many  watchmakers 
at  Soletta,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work- 
shops there  are  always  the  remains  of  the  old 
springs  of  watches  which  have  been  cast 
aside.  Last  summer  a  watchmaker  discov- 
ered this  curious  bird's  nest,  which  had  been 
built  in  a  tree  in  his  courtyard  by  a  pair  of 
water  wagtails.  It  measures  ten  centimeters 
in  circumference,  and  is  made  solely  of 
watch  springs.  When  the  birds  had  fiedged 
their  brood  the  watchmaker  secured  their 
unique  nest  as  an  interesting  proof  of  the  in- 
telligence of  birds  in  adapting  anything  which 
comes  within  their  reach." 

Does  not  much  of  success  in  life  depend  on 
our  willingness  to  use  the  means  at  hand  7 
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RSL10I0N  OF  Duty.    By  Pellx  Adler.    Cloth,  201 
I»p.    McCIure,  Phillips  A  Co.    Price,  IIJBO  net. 

This  book  will  give  to  the  reader  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  central  in  the  thought  of  the 
leader  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 
Professor  Adler,  in  one  of  his  chapters,  en- 
deavors to  remove  a  false  impression  that 
has  arisen,  that  ethical  culture  means  a  sup- 
pression of  the  religious  instinct.  He  shows 
bow  duty  may  become  a  religion,  and  then 
gives  this  definition  of  religion:  ^'That  which 
brings  man  into  touch  with  the  infinite."* 
This  word  ii\fimte  is  spelled  with  a  small  ini- 
tial letter. 

The  longing  that  the  psalmist  and  prophet 
had  of  old  was  for  a  personal  God.  Jesus 
spoke  of  God  as  His  Father.  While  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society  is  dedicated  to  a 
noble  purpose,  that  of  moral  striving,  the 
weakness  of  the  book  and  the  cult  it  repre- 
sents is  that  their  fellowship  seems  to  rest  on 
on  idea  rather  than  in  a  Person. 

Thi  Walk,  Contirsation,  akd  Charactxr  op  Jxsus 
Christ  Our  Lord.  By  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D. 
doth,  12010,  90)  pp.  Fleming  U.  Ueveil  Company. 
Prtoe,  $1.50  net. 

A  collection  of  evening  discourses  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Whyte,  constituting  a  series  of 
pictures  of  Jesus  which  do  not  amount  either 
to  a  life  of  Jesus  or  a  commentary  of  His  say- 
ings and  doings,  but  which  have  both  exeget- 
ical  and  homiletical  value  as  presenting  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  Master's  life. 

Social  Progress  for  1906.  Joslah  strong,  D.D., 
editor.  Cloth,  12mo,  349  pp.  The  Baker  i  Taylor 
Company.    Price  $1.00  net. 

This  annual  handbook,  of  which  this  is  the 
second  number,  has  become  practically  indis- 
pensable among  the  year-books  issued  from 
the  press.  The  entire  field  of  social  statistics 
is  covered.  They  embrace  vital,  commer- 
cial, financial,  industrial,  educational,  and 
reform  statistics;  tabulating  poverty,  crime, 
intemperance,  philanthropy,  and  almost  every 
other  sort  of  social  phenomena. 

How  TO  Know  the  Starry  Hsatens.  By  Edward 
Irrlng.  Cloth,  ISmo,  813  pp.  Fred.  A.  Stokes 
Company.    Price  $2.00  net. 

Popular  facts  of  astronomy  set  forth  by 
picturesque  comparisons  evidently  for  the 
reading  of  laymen  and  of  young  people.  It 
embraces  both  planetary  and  sidereal  astron- 
omy and  furnishes  a  clearly  illustrated  ac- 
count of  the  starry  heavens  as  known  to  the 
modem  astronomer. 


A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Gospei^  By  Xraett 
Dewltt  Burton.  Clotb,  12mo,  144  pp.  Unlyenity  of 
Chicago  Pren.    Price  ILOO. 

Discusses  the  authorship,  purpose,  and 
plan  of  each  of  the  four  gospels,  and  many 
minor  problems,  including  the  relation  of  the 
synoptics  to  each  other  and  to  the  fourth  gos- 
pel.   A  work  of  critical  scholarship. 


The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament.   B; 

286  pp. 
yersity  of  Oblcago  Press.    Price  $1.00. 


WlUlam  R.  Harper.     Octavo,  286 
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This  work  is  in  seven  parts,  and  includes 
the  general  scope  of  the  priestly  element;  the 
history  of  worship  in  the  earlier,  middle,  and 
later  Old  Testament  periods;  a  comparative 
study  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  worship;  lit- 
erature on  worship,  historical,  legal,  and 
hymnal;  and  a  consideration  of  the  perma- 
nent value  of  the  priestly  element;  with  some 
necessary  appendixes.  The  work  is  divided 
into  paragraphs  and  set  off  in  different  grades 
of  type,  to  be  used  in  advanced  Bible  classes; 
but  it  might  well  take  its  place  as  a  very  thor- 
ough, comprehensive,  and  condensed  study 
of  all  the  priestly  literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Outline  of  Christian  apologetics.  By  Hermmiin 
ScbulU,  Ph.D.  Translated  by  Alfred  BoU  Nlchoto, 
Clotb,  12mo,  328  pp.  The  Macmlllan  Company. 
Price,  11.75  net. 

The  subjects  of  supematuralism,  inspira- 
tion, the  existence  of  Ck>d,  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  revelation  are  especially  dealt 
with  from  the  modem  point  of  view.  For 
instance,  miracles  are  relegated  to  a  subor- 
dinate place  in  Christian  evidences.  The 
author  says  of  them:  **We  believe  not  be- 
cause of  but  in  spite  of  the  miracle."  80 
he  holds  that  revelation  can  not  be  main- 
tained as  circumscribed  by  the  closed  canon 
of  the  Scripture.  The  lectures  are  intended 
for  use  as  an  outline  of  apologetics  in  uni- 
versities, seminaries,  etc. 

The  Mkssianio  Hope  in  the  New  Testament.   B^ 

Hie  Um- 


Shaller  Mathews.    Cloth,  8vo,  838 
verslty  of  Chicago  Press,    Price, 


net 


The  Messianic  conception  is  traced  through 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  of  the  apostles. 
The  author  thinks  that  the  apocalyptic  con- 
ceptions of  Jesus  will  not  be  eliminated  from 
the  text  by  criticism,  and  inclines  to  the 
view  that  Jesus  shared  the  Messianic  concep- 
tions of  the  Jews,  which,  however,  he  univer- 
salized. The  book  is  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  subject. 
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FOR  BLUE  MONDAY 

[A  fall  Buasia-boiind,  $23  Standard  Dictionary  will  be  sent  aa  a  Cbrlftinaa  |>ment  to  the  olergjman  wIm, 
between  now  and  December  Ist,  will  send  to  ua  tbe  most  lauirbable  original  ^  Preacher  Story  **  for  pubUoallon  am 
this  page.    Any  others  deemed  good  enough  to  be  published  will  be  reienred  fbr  that  purpoae.] 


See  ?— The  late  Henry  N.  Pierce,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Arkansas,  was  an  Inveterate  and  clever  punster.  On 
one  occasion,  relates  the  New  York  Times,  a  lady.  In 
expressing  her  admiration  of  his  erudition,  exclaimed : 
""  Why,  bishop,  you  are  a  perfect  ocean  of  learning  1  ^* 
**No,  madam,"  was  the  modest  rejoinder,  'Tm 
only  a  part  of  the  see  of  Arkansas.** 

A  FlMkklnff  Strategy.— A  regiment  of  soldiers 
was  drawn  up  for  church  parade  In  the  barrack  square, 
but  the  church  was  being  repaired  and  could  only  hold 
half  of  them. 

*'8ergeant-mBJor,**  shouted  the  colonel,  *'teU  aU  the 
men  who  want  to  go  to  church  to  fall  out  on  the  reverse 


Of  course  a  large  number  quickly  and  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege. 

*'Now,  sergeant-maJor,"  said  the  colonel, '' dismiss 
all  the  men  who  did  not  fall  out,  and  march  the  others 
to  church— they  need  it  most.**— The  Lfrndtm  Wcup, 

**'Wmntmd  to  Know,  Ton  Know."— Some  years 
ago,  it  is  related,  the  late  Right  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Clartu 
Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  while  attending  a  lecture  in 
Boston,  observed  a  man  sitting  three  seats  in  front 
whom  he  thought  he  knew.  He  requested  the  person 
next  to  him  to ''  punch  **  the  other  individual  with  his 
umbrella, 

Th^  polite  stranger  did  so,  and  the  disturbed  person, 
turning  his  head  a  little.  Bishop  Clark  discovered  his 
mistake.  It  waa  not  the  person  he  supposed.  Fixing  his 
attention  steadfastly  on  the  lecturer,  and  affecting  un- 
consciousness of  the  whole  affair,  he  left  the  man  with 
the  umbrella  to  settle  with  the  other  for  the  disturt>- 
ance,  and  this  man,  being  wholly  without  an  excuse, 
there  was,  of  course,  a  ludicrous  and  embarrassing 
scene,  during  all  of  which  Bishop  Clark  was  profoundly 
interested  in  the  lecture. 

At  last  the  man  with  the  umbrella  asked,  rather  in- 
dignantly :  **  Didn*t  you  tell  me  to  punch  that  person 
with  my  umbrella  ?  ** 

"Tea.** 

•*  And  what  did  you  want  ?  ** 

**  I  wanted  to  see  whether  you  would  punch  him  or 
not** 

No  BelMito  on  This.— A  lawyer  tells  of  a  darky 
preacher  in  North  Carolina  who  prefaced  the  passing 
of  the  collection-plate  with  **  Salvation*8  free,  brethren, 
salvadon*8  free.  It  don*t  cost  nothln*  I  But  we  have 
to  pay  fright  on  it.  We  will  now  pass  aioun*  the  hat, 
an*  collect  the  freight  charges.** 

WIU  Be  <« Worse"  If  She  Don*t.— About  two 

years  ago,  while  pastorin  a  small  town  in  Michigan,  an 
"  old  bach  **  came  to  the  parsonage  to  consult  me  about 
the  advisability  of  getting  married.  Having  a  pro- 
spective wedding  in  view,  I  tried  to  encourage  blm  in 
his  matrimonial  venture.  In  taking  his  departure  he 
looked  at  the  threatening  sky  and  said,  with  a  charac- 
teristic drawl:  ''  Well,  we  will  probably  be  over  this 
evening  if  it  doe8n*t  rain.** 

About  eight  o*clock  that  evening  the  "  old  bach  **  ap- 
peared with  his  prospective  bride  in  a  drizzling  rain. 


After  shifting  about  uneasUy  for  a  few  minutes  trylnif 
to  collect  his  nerve  for  the  impending  ordeal,  be  an- 
nounced that  he  was  ready.  Coming  to  that  pait  of 
the  ceremony  where  he  was  asked,  "Wilt  thou  take  this 
woman  to  thy  wedded  wife,**  etc.,  he  replied  with  his 
usual  drawl,  *'If  she  behaves  herMslf.**— i'Vom  the 
Rev.  W.  O.  Carlton,  PhJ>^  Minneapolit,  Minn, 

Fishy.— Mother  (reproachfully,  to  her  smaU  son) : 
**  Jamie,  where  have  you  been  all  afternoon  ?  ** 

Jamie  (uneasily) :    "  At  Sunday-school,  mamma.*^ 

Mother:  "Then  how  is  It  you  are  wet  and  ameU  so 
of  flsh?** 

Jamie  (In  desperation) :  "  Well,  you  see.  Pre  been 
studying  about  Jonah  and  the  whale,  and— well— I 
guess  it  came  off  on  my  clothes.**- Harper**  TTeeltly. 

A  Bad  Break.— A  preacher  whose  reputation  Is 
International,  pastor  in  a  great  metropolis,  was  guilty 
on  a  recent  Sunday  of  the  following  /oux-jnis: 
Speaking  of  the  inability  of  men  to  transmit  their  In- 
tellectual acquirements  to  their  children,  he  remained 
that  since  each  of  us  must  learn  for  himself  Ood  bad 
provided  a  childhood  for  man  up  to  twenty-one  yean, 
and  in  this,  said  tbe  preacher  to  his  astonished  audlMiee, 
**  He  builded  better  them  He  knew,**  The  statement 
reminds  one  of  the  Bophomore*s  prayer  beginning 
"  Mysterious  and  Incomprehensible  as  It  may  seem  to 
Thee,  O  Lord.** 

Bnt  the  Same  Tniie.— A  mlaskmary  says  that  a 
native  of  India,  having  translated  the  hymn,  "  Rock  of 
Ages,  cleft  for  me,  let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee,**  the 
version  proved  to  be  literally  as  follows :  "  Very  okl 
stone,  split  for  my  benefit,  let  me  absent  myielf  under 
one  of  your  fragments.** 

More  to  eome.— Even  funerals  sometimes  have  their 
ludicrous  features.  Tbe  writer  waa  officiating  at  a 
funeral  once,  where  the  deceased  was  the  fourth  wife 
of  a  somewhat  venerable  man,  who  survived  her.  The 
choir  had  made  their  own  selections  of  hymns,  and  what 
was  the  feeling  awakened  when  they  opened  the  servloe 
by  singing,  **They*re  Gathering  Homeward,  One  by 
One  **  ?—From  the  Rev,  WUUam  L,  Swan,  Saiem, 
Ohio, 

There  are  others.— There  was  an  old  darky  preadi- 
er  down  in  (Georgia  who  refused  to  become  ordained, 
but  was  content  to  remain  simply  an  exhorter.  This 
dissent  appeared  strange  to  some  of  his  congregation, 
and  one  day  one  of  his  flock  asked  him  about  it. 

"Well,  it  am  disway,**  he  replied:  "whenyou^sa 
real  preacher  you*s  gotter  have  a  tex*  and  stick  right 
close  to  It :  butif  you  is  only  a  exhorter,  you  kin  branch.** 
—Philadelphia  JJedger, 

A  Case  for  Dtaelpllne.— The  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
church,  Ounbridge,  Mass^  announced  on  the  bulletin 
in  front  of  his  church  his  Sunday  evening  sermon  topio 
and  the  fact  of  the  baptismal  servloe  which  waa  to 
follow,  in  these  words : 

"  The  Unpardonable  Sin  **— Baptism. —fVom  the  Ret, 
Oeorge  F,  Durgin,  Cambridoe,  Mem, 
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Talks  and  Stories 

About  Heroes  and  Holidays 

Tiaia  t-ook  seek^  to  int^reefc  and  benefit  boys  &nd  girla  by  true  atori^  and  pJCtliree  from  re*l  UH, 
luid  at  tb*t  saina  time  to  aJTord  help  to  iiiotbers  and  iSunday-iscbool  t«at.'liera  in  explfliniug  &na 
lUustratliig  Bibb  lesg^ons;  while  it  tnsy  also  be  BuggesLive  m  minbters  wbo  wish  to  bttidy  the 
toeth^jds  oFsucc^siif (U  preadierB  to  childmcL  M.QSt  ot  tbe  seirnouB  in  tbis  hoolt  are  '"Ten  Mmutu 
Sermons  to  Both  and  GirlB^"  iuch  an  are  preacbed  by  tbeir  autUor  every  Sunday  raoming  before 
tbfi  loQBer  aennoa  to  adnlta^^separated  from  it  by  tbe  second  by  am.  Tbese  taller  and  ^toriea  of 
ctmfmgp  wlU  help  boys  and  girba  aod  their  frieodu  to  be  heroes  in  battling  for  the  right. 


ipnMDtntlve  dnndai'-acliuol  wmkei^  uid  preidbfiiii  on  tim 
IMiiepKtkia*  of  iht  eible  lii  JoAtuia,  Jodses,  Smauel,  md 
kdh   II  irlll  bo  tousd  Menatiog  ftr  motb«ri  to  rmd  to 


Ch^ir   cbMren   or   for   Qi6  ryidruo    tbciDM;]v«i.''--^a 
CvngrsgationatUif  Boetau. 
''  PUlo,  pructiciU>  ea«Lly  uDd<?nitoctd,  aod  C^  of  tUiutnr 


ISlDO,  Clom.    474  P»^6B.    $1.25 


i 


Successful  Men  of  To-day 

and  What  They  Say  of  Success 

Tbe  lKx>k  is  baaod  on  tacts  and  incidents  gathered  directly  from  H  ve  hundred  prominent  Atnerl' 
eaoB,  indudinf  high  gpvernment  ofliciala,  generals,  mayors,  college  presidenta^  profeasors»  jndgai, 
MMf^rWf  wriSera,  ninnufaoturers,  business  nxen,  and  otberjfi,  Tbe»e  records  of  tbe  ways  in  wbich 
ib«j  atl&ined  suce^a  are  of  great  general  interest  and  of  special  value  to  young  men  m  busiuesii 
or  Ux  institotiona  of  learning^  to  metmbers  of  youner  people's  focleties*  and  to  parent?  and  boya, 
Tbe  style  is  fresh  and  nicy»  and  the  book  abounds  in  witty,  humorous,  and  telllDg  aneodotea. 


"■It  !■  rerypleaaAat  fcidine*  for  11  mboaade  In  goo4  Anec* 


'The  etyit'  \»  tprie^  TifMOUs,  and  pleasant,  ahouadljijt- 
in  muxlai^,  which  ore  eaJicalated to  itnpr^is  :ruan£  nsidetii.  ^ 
—Ini^r  Oc4tan,  ClilCB^. 


ISmo.  361  P»^efl  :    Clotli^  $1.00;  Paper,  39  o«nU  H^H 

Talks  to  Boys  and  Girls  About  Jesus      V 

This  work  embraces  a  series  of  captivating  five  and  ten  toinute  talks  to  chQdren^  by  «onie  of  their 
best  friends  in  the  pulpit  and  ebe where.  They  have  been  carefully  arran^se*!.  supplemernted,  and 
Ulnstrated  by  the  author,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  Sunday-w^hool  workers.  Thiriy  diBtinguished 
clergymen  are  repr»ent«d*  It  is  proyided  with  Bible  links  farming  a  complete  chronological 
life  of  Christ. 
»  Oo«  of  tbe  best  help«  we  know  for  IntereBtingr  uid  hi*    1      '♦Tbey  will  pfoipc  hclpfnl  Ui  tiicwu  ^hp  mre  t^achkig  the 

l3mo,  a??  Fae«a  I    Clotli,  $1,0(1 ;  Paper,  50  cei&tfl 


Practical  Christian  Sociolo^ 

A  eeries  of  lectures  delivered  before  Princeton  TheoUsgical  Keminary,  treating  tbe  subject 

the  atandpointe  of  education,  capital,  citiaeusbip,  the  church,  labor,  and  diACuasing  municipal 
reform »  govemmont  owuership,  divorce  reform,  etc* 


li^ftAlS 


"Tlifci  book  ta  liVBTaUjpacJtid  wltb  tacts  and  theoTiee 
■Dd  pficacid  coobMla  There  Es  enouj;b  w{»dom  ta  \t  lo 
Hi  ap  a  whole  ailUeiuiliiia/'— BI«A&i>  tFohn  M.  F{»- 


*^  I  nmddlb'bttid  wtCh  If'—^FrameU  £*  Claris,  1^^. 

^'  I  cufieidiT  il  an  cxccwiLdgly  Imporlant  and  TolUablti 
work. '— Cafroff  i>.  iTritfA*,  Wasbiiit^too,  D,  C. 


£xplaiit4>r7  CHarta  and  23  Portraits.    ISmo,  ClotH.    521  Pagefl.    $l.5« 

What  the  Temperance  Century 
Ha^  Made  Certain 

WiL**  a  iymp<jsium  of  siiggeslioua  for  tbe  future  from  representative  leaden, 
-*  n  to  ft  bdCht.  tcidslTf*,  most  tltn^lt  dlieiinloo,  original  la  meCliod  and  fresh  to  eolleeUon  of  facta    It  oagbx  to  bare 

tSmo.  Paper,    im  Pages.   Froiitt»pleoe.    35  ceota  J 
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When  babj  washed,his  ardent  key 

would  very  often  reach  high  C 

but  now  in  sheer  delight  hell  crow 

when  bathed  with 
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The  little  harbor  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island,  witnessed  on  Saturday,  August 
5,  a  scene  of  great  contemporaneous  in- 
terest, reports  of  it  filling  many  columns 
id  most  newspapers.  Its  importance 
was  much  more  tiian  contemporaneous, 
since  its  influence  is  likely  to  sur- 
Tive  to  a  distant  period  in  the  relations 
of  nations  to  one  another.  When  the 
envoys  of  Russia  and  Japan  had  arrived 
on  board  the  yacht  Mayflower j  and  had 
been  formally  presented  by  President 
Roosevelt,  tiiey  gathered  with  him 
around  a  lunch-table  where  the  follow- 
ing toast,  proposed  by  the  President, 
was  drunk  in  silence : 

''I  drink  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  BOvereigDs  and  the  peoples  of  the  two 
great  nations  whose  representatives  have  met 
one  another  on  this  ship. 

''It  is  my  most  earnest  hope  and  prayer,  in 
the  interest  not  only  of  these  two  great  Pow- 
ers, but  of  all  civilized  mankind,  that  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  may  speedily  be  concluded 
between  them." 

In  these  simple  words  the  President 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  some  millions 
of  men  in  two  hemispheres.  Rarely 
has  the  chief  executive  of  any  nation 
in  modem  times  improved  an  opportu- 
nity more  wisely  or  in  words  better 
chosen.  A  shorter  speech  he  could  not 
well  have  made  and  said  what  he  had 


to  say ;  a  longer  one  would  have  lost  in 
force  with  every  sentence  he  added. 
The  President  desired  to  give  to  the 
cause  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan  the  fullest  weight  of  his  own  and 
his  country' s  influence.  His  action  was 
a  notable  example  of  the  fine  talent  he 
has  shown  throughout  his  entire  career 
in  seizing  opportunities  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way.  Herein  per- 
haps has  lain  the  deepest  secret  of  his 
extraordinary  career.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
mind  might  not  be  called  a  mind  of  the 
finest  quality  in  statesmanship ;  indeed, 
there  have  perhaps  been  half  a  score 
finer  ones  within  the  personal  recollec- 
tions of  men  now  living;  but  there  has 
rarely  appeared  on  the  stage  of  our  his- 
tory a  public  man  with  a  keener  appre- 
ciation of  opportunities,  a  surer  foot  in 
treading  a  new  path,  or  a  steadier  en- 
ergy in  seizing  and  holding  the  ground 
to  which  an  opportunity  opened  the 
way.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  talents 
have  drawn  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the 
Old  World,  as  probably  those  of  no 
President  save  Lincoln  ever  did  before. 
Surely  it  is  only  a  man  possessing  the 
rarest  gifts  of  perception,  the  clearest 
vision  and  the  finest  poise,  who  becomes 
equal  to  g^at  occasions  like  this.  One 
feels  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whatever 
be  the  minor  errors  he  might  make; 
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would  never  fail  in  doing  the  right  thin^ 
in  the  right  way  when  an  occasion  of 
importance  to  the  world's  peace  per- 
mitted him  to  act  a  great  part. 


Thb  so-called  Scottish  Churches  Bill, 
for  the  ending  of  the  unhappy  contro- 
versy that  grew  out  of  the  happy  union 
consummated  in  1900,  having  gone 
through  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
without  amendment,  has  been  enacted. 
The  rider  attached  to  it,  at  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  make 
the  terms  of  subscription  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  less  onerous,  has 
been  sharply  criticized  las  subjecting  the 
theological  professors  in  the  national 
universities  to  a  test  from  which  they 
have  been  exempt.  As  recently  stated 
in  this  Review,  it  provides  that  the 
terms  of  subscription  shall  be  such  as 
the  Assembly  may  ordain,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries. 
The  university  men  resented  this  as 
tending  to  bring  them  into  possible 
bondage  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
Mr.  James  Bryce  exerted  himself  to  get 
the  clause  amended  in  their  interest, 
but  failed  of  success. 

Parallel  with  this  movement  of  the 
Kirk  leaders  for  liberty  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  their  present  formulary, 
wherever  it  chafes,  is  the  movement  in 
the  Church  of  England,  for  release  from 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  at  least  from 
its  more  objectionable  clauses — a  release 
which  the  American  branch  of  that 
church,  when  first  organized,  achieved 
by  expunging  that  creed  from  the 
prayer-book,  notwithstanding  strong  re- 
monstrances from  the  Anglican  bishops. 
A  strong  memorial  to  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  has  recently 
been  signed  at  Cambridge,  protesting 
that  ''the  so-called  damnatory  clauses 
[of  the  creed],  taken  in  their  plain 
meaning,  go  beyond  the  warrant  of 
Scripture^  and  are  a  grave  offense  to  the 


consciences  of  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  loyal  churchmen,  and  that 
therefore  the  presence  of  these  clauses 
in  a  creed  which  is  recited  in  public 
worship,  and  the  imposition  of  them 
upon  candidates  for  holy  orders,  consti- 
tute a  great  and  growing  danger  to  the 
church."  Among  the  signers  of  this 
memorial,  "earnestly  requesting"  the 
Archbishops  to  do  what  may  seem  good 
to  them  for  the  speediest  removal  of 
this  stumbling-block,  are  six  heads  of 
colleges  in  the  university  and  seven 
professors.  Many  of  the  signers  urge 
that  this  creed  should  be  discontinued 
in  public  worship.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  strong  party  in  the  church,  including 
the  so-called  "  Bomanizers,"  treat  all 
repugnance  to  the  phraseology  of  this 
creed  as  incompatible  with  soundly 
Christian  faith,  and  denounce  those 
bishops  who  favor  the  desired  change  as 
unworthy  of  their  pastoral  charge. 

An  interesting  sequel  of  the  Welsh 
revival  is  its  propagation  to  the  anti- 
podes, reminding  one  of  the  wave 
which  an  earthquake  sends  across  an 
ocean.  A  Welsh  colony  in  Patagonia, 
so  recent  letters  state,  has  been  pro- 
foundly stirred  by  the  tidings  from  its 
mother  country,  and  the  same  revival 
spirit  that  has  flamed  through  the  val- 
leys of  Wales  is  manifesting  itself 
"  from  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
foot  of  the  Andes." 

A  SUGGESTIVE  picturc  in  the  French 
journal  UBlustration  (Paris)  shows  the 
famous  Bed  Square  in  St.  Petersburg 
crowded  with  kneeling  figures.  Pros- 
trated on  the  hard  pavement  the  people 
are  praying  that  victory  may  settle  on 
the  Russian  standards,  and  that  the 
"Little  Father"  may  crush  under  his 
feet  the  armies  of  the  yellow  race  which 
so  far  have  been  successful  both  by  sea 
and  land  in  humiliating  the  Black  Eagle 
of  Russia.     On  the  other  hand^  there 
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are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  equally 
earnest  religious  and  patriotic  Musco- 
yites  from  Odessa  to  Gronstadt  and  from 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  western  f  ron- 
tiersy  who  with  equal  fervor  are  implor- 
ing God  to  visit  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment with  defeat.  They  believe  that 
defeat  will  bring  humiliation  to  the 
aristocracy  and  the  whole  imperial  fam- 
ily, and  that  with  their  loss  of  prestige 
will  vanish  their  popular  power,  which 
will  be  supplanted  by  the  power  of  an 
indignant  people  arising  to  vindicate 
and  protect  themselves. 

Here  is  illustrated  a  common  view  of 
prayer  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
Russians.  To  those  who  reflect  that 
according  to  Holy  Writ  all  faithful 
prayer  is  answered,  and  who  believe 
Christ^s  words  "Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father  in  my  name  he  will  give 
it,"  the  situation  is  more  or  less  per- 
plexing. Here  are  two  exactly  opposite 
prayers  rising  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  poured  forth  with  apparently 
equal  earnestness  and  faith,  and  offered 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  How  should 
those  who  hold  the  generally  accepted 
theory  of  prayer  view  such  a  situation? 
Are  we  to  say  that  the  words  of  Christ 
quoted  above  are  rendered  nugatory  in 
the  sequel?  Should  we  infer  that  in 
one  of  the  two  cases  cited  the  Father 
will  not  give  something  which  has  been 
asked  in  His  Son's  name?  Certainly 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  power  even  of  the 
Omnipotent  to  grant  two  things,  either 
of  which  would  make  the  existence  of 
the  other  impossible.  The  dilemma 
itself  originates  in  the  nature  of  things. 
The  responsibility  for  the  contradiction 
rests,  not  upon  God,  but  upon  man. 
Prayer  is  not  taught  in  Scriptures  as  an 
act  of  dictation  to  God ;  the  great  nor- 
mal prayer,  by  its  very  form,  puts  out 
of  the  question  this  possible  interpreta- 
tion in  the  clause,  "Thy  will  be  done.'' 
Moreover,  the  overruling  Providence  of 


God  is  often  exercised  in  a  form  of 
beneficence  to  man,  which  must  be 
looked  upon  as  compensatory.  Many 
things  that  men  ask  He  does  not  give, 
but  He  often  gives  thiugs  which  we 
need,  but  have  not  asked  for.  In  re- 
garding the  contradictory  prayers  of  the 
Czar's  subjects,  we  may  well  believe 
that  both  those  who  pray  for  defeat  and 
those  who  pray  for  victory  to  the  Rus- 
sian arms,  have  one  object  in  view  that 
is  essentially  the  same :  They  all  desire 
the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  strength 
of  the  Russian  nation.  The  prayers  of 
the  suppliants  in  the  Red  Square  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  those  of  the  reformers 
who  aim  at  the  establishment  of  liberty 
and  representative  government  in  Rus- 
sia, would  be  fully  answered  and  their 
apparent  contrariety  reconciled  by  such 
a  defeat  of  the  Czar's  armies  as  would 
bring  peace^ — a  peace  in  which  the 
throne  of  the  Romanoffs  might  be  even 
more  firmly  established,  because  sup- 
ported by  an  enfranchised  people,  re- 
joicing in  the  exercise  of  their  natural 
political  rights.  Upon  some  such  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction in  the  various  petitions  of 
God's  children  may  become  entirely 
consonant  with  the  promise  to  grant 
"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  "  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  

Thb  church  has  not  yet  fully  awa- 
kened to  the  opportunities  the  Sunday- 
school  presents  for  the  training  of  its 
members  and  as  a  force  in  the  evangel- 
ization of  those  who  are  remote  from 
Christian  iufluences.  This  failure  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  possibilities 
of  this  department  of  the  church  ante- 
dates the  seminary  training  of  most  of 
the  ministers  of  to-day.  It  is  only  with- 
in the  last  few  years  that  the  teaching 
function  of  the  church  has  been  made  a 
feature  in  seminary  training,  and  even 
now  it  is  not  by  any  means  generally 
recognized.     B^ause  there  is  a  ten- 
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denoj  among  the  seminaries  to  reoog^ 
nize  the  necessity  for  some  preparation 
in  teaching,  as  in  preaching,  the  Sun- 
day-school is  bound  to  play  a  larger  and 
more  important  part  than  ever  in  the 
work  of  the  church,  and  in  the  shap- 
ing and  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life. 
It  is  not  given  to  any  one  to  say  that  a 
certain  force,  a  certain  agency  is  here  to 
stay.  The  staying  power  of  any  agency 
will  depend  upon  its  ability  to  use  its 
opportunities  aright,  and  to  bring  forth 
the  right  kind  of  fruit.  The  Sunday- 
school  has  demonstrated  through  a  long 
past  that  it  has  the  staying  power.  It 
has  proved  its  worthiness  to  live  by 
what  it  has  done.  It  has  cooperated 
with  the  home  and  supplemented  the 
work  done  there  in  the  matter  of  relig^ 
ious  instruction.  It  has  also  proved  its 
right  to  live,  because  for  scores  of  thou- 
sands it  is  the  only  direct  agency  for 
instructing  and  influencing  them  in  the 
higher  things  of  life.  The  Sunday- 
school  will  in  time  undergo  many 
modifications  as  to  its  method  and  cur- 
riculum. That  must  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  be  expected  if  it  means  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  come  within  its 
influence.  But  the  point  of  supreme 
importance  for  the  church  to  recognize 
now  is  that  the  Sunday-school  affords 
the  largest  and  fullest  opportunities  for 
the  best  work  to  be  done  in  the  interests 
of  the  young.  Experience  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  in  other  things,  should  be  our 
teacher,  and  if  we  let  her  speak  to  us, 
it  will  be  in  language  something  like 
this:  '^ Eight  habits,  early  formed, 
shape  the  life;  build  surely  and  stead- 
ily all  the  time  on  a  secure  foundation, 
and  it  will  be  well  with  you.'*  The 
Sunday-school  offers  the  foundation 
principles,  and  provides  the  conditions 
that  will  help  in  the  development  of 
just  such  a  life. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  in  relig- 
'ious  as  in  all  otiier  forms  of  service  to 


take  hold  of  whatever  is  new.  If  it  has 
the  least  attractiveness,  it  is  quite  likely 
to  have  not  only  a  hearing  but  is  often 
experimented  with.  While  this  may  be 
good,  yet  it  is  unwise  to  neglect  or  for- 
sake other  means  that  have  stood  the 
test  and  in  the  main  have  been  found 
helpful.  One  of  those  means  for  train- 
ing and  developing  character  is  the 
Sunday-school.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose we  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  de- 
fects in  the  Sunday-school.  Suffice  to 
say  that  it  is  in  the  company  of  some 
other  excellent  institutions  which  have 
serious  defects,  as  the  family,  the 
church,  the  public  school,  and  the  state. 
These  defects  have  been  a  long  time 
coming,  and  they  will  probably  take  a 
long  time  in  going.  Meanwhile  we 
might  as  well  go  to  the  source  of  the 
evil  and  apply  our  time  and  energy  to 
the  thing  that  will  remedy  the  defects, 
and  that  we  take  to  be  the  regeneration, 
the  perfection  of  each  individual — not 
only  his  soul,  but  the  whole  man. 
When  that  is  done  all  the  institutions 
named  will  receive  the  reflex  benefit 
from  this  change.  It  is  because  the 
Sunday-school  has  proved  to  be  an  in- 
fluential factor  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  individual  that  we  should  seek  to 
use  it  as  a  means  to  that  end.  In  this, 
as  in  everything  else,  it  is  always  wise 
to  use  what  we  have  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. In  planning  work  for  the  fall 
and  winter  the  preacher  can  not  do  bet- 
ter than  to  concentrate  more  of  his  time 
and  thought  on  this  hopeful  and  grow- 
ing field  of  the  church's  life.  He  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  come  into  close 
touch  with  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Sunday-school,  to  be  observant  and 
sympathetic  of  their  needs,  and  to  hold 
frequent  conferences  with  the  superin- 
tendent, officers,  and  teachers  of  his 
school.  Wherever  this  is  done  intelli- 
gently it  will  be  certain  to  result  in 
better  discipline  and  pave  the  way  for 
more  effective  teaching. 
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There  has  been  no  more  significant 
intellectual  movement  in  history  than 
the  radical  reaction  from  materialism 
that  has  been  going  on  during  the  thirty 
years  since  books  like  ''Lux  Mundi'^ 
and  Calderwood's  "Philosophy  of  the 
Infinite  **  began  to  appear.  Thirty 
years  ago  a  stage  had  been  reached  at 
which  about  all  the  thinking  that  was 
worth  while  was  dominated  by  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  works  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Tyndall, 
Maudsley,  Bain,  and  John  Stuart  Mill — 
conclusions  which  would  not  have  been 
accepted  wholly  by  all  of  these  masters 
themselves.  The  sensational  school  in 
philosophy  had  apparently  triumphed ; 
cerebral  psychology  had  the  center  of 
the  stage;  the  agnostic  admissions  of 
Hamilton  and  Mansel  had  furnished  a 
metaphysic  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
"  The  Unknowable  '*  had  grounded  itself 
as  a  secure  substitute  for  theism,  while 
Tyndall's  doctrine  of  the  "promise  and 
potency  "  of  matter  seemed  to  have  been 
accepted  as  a  fundamental  account  of 
every  cosmical  problem  as  to  the  origin 
of  things.  The  Positivism  of  Auguste 
Ck>mte,  translated  on  English  soil  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  into  a  cult,  remained 
about  the  only  quasi-spiritual  affirma- 
tion that  the  scientific  mind  seriously 
recognized;  and  this  earned  only  the 
ridicule  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
got  itself  characterized  on  account  of  its 
diminutive  London  following  as  a  "re- 
ligion of  three  persons  and  no  Ood.'' 

From  that  babel  of  tongues  to  the 
revitalized  faith  of  the  present  day 
is  hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  that  time  the  fabric  of 
materialism  has  very  largely  dissolved. 
Ernst  Haeckel  remains  almost  the  soli- 
tary champion  of  the  unf  aith  then  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints.  A  world  of  unseen 
realities  has  been  recreated.  The  pen- 
dulum has  swung  so  far  the  other  way 
that  the  very  "matter''  of  which  Mr. 


Tyndall  said  it  "contains  the  promise 
and  potency  "  of  all  cosmical  phenom- 
ena, very  few  to-day  would  affirm  as 
even  existing,  or  take  the  risk  to  their 
reputation  of  dogmatizing  as  to  whether 
it  is  "stuff"  or  only  a  mode  of  "force." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  older  fundamen- 
tals, God,  the  freedom  of  the  will  and 
the  future  life  of  the  soul  have  resumed 
their  authority,  either,  as  with  Mr.  Mal- 
lock,  as  deliverances  of  a  necessary  prac- 
tical faith,  or,  as  with  John  Fiske,  as 
inevitable  inferences  &om  the  postulates 
of  evolution  itself.  Those  who  concede 
with  the  former  the  agnostic  postulates, 
and  those  who  affirm  with  John  Fiske 
the  validity  of  our  metaphysics,  unite 
in  restoring  the  great  essentials  of  re- 
ligion to  their  rightful  seats  of  au- 
thority. With  the  entire  world  of 
philosophy  and  science,  Haeckel  and 
his  diminishing  school  always  being  ex- 
cepted, the  point  has  been  passed,  and 
the  discussion  practically  closed. 

The  chief  advantage  in  this  reaction 
to  religious  life  and  thought  will  per- 
haps prove  to  be  in  the  clearing  of  the 
ground  for  farther  advances  of  faith, 
and  for  farther  research  into  confirma- 
tory evidences  of  these  admitted  reali- 
ties of  religion.  While  the  storm  raged, 
and  the  very  foundations  seemed  to  be 
shaking  down,  the  preacher  was  quite 
commonly  content  to  take  to  the  nearest 
shelter;  to  satisfy  himself  with  practi- 
cal efforts  while  he  waited  for  the  schol- 
ars to  settle  it.  He  had  little  incentive 
for  discovery  of  evidences  for  affirma- 
tions that  everybody  seemed  to  be  giv- 
ing up.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
scholars  have  settled  it,  and  the  way  is 
opened  to  new  advances  of  the  faith. 
We  are  no  longer  made  a  laughing-stock 
when  we  propose  seriously  to  investi- 
gate the  unseen  world.  Psychic  phe- 
nomena have  become  respectable,  and 
may  be  subjected  to  study.  They  en- 
gage the  attention  to-day  of  some  of  the 
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foremost  men  of  science.  Philosophers 
of  international  repute  now  spend  their 
time  in  securing  evidences  of  commu- 
nion between  this  and  the  invisible 
world  without  suffering  ridicule  from 
the  physicist.  They  adopt  the  weapons 
of  the  physicist  himself  in  pursuing 
their  investigations.  By  so  much  as 
this  reaction  from  materialism  obtains, 
the  office  and  work  of  the  preacher  re- 
sumes its  old-time  dignity  and  influence. 
He  no  longer  «has  to  stand  as  an  apolo- 
gist for  truths  that  are  in  disrepute 
among  the  great  scholars.  His  special 
message  has  become  again  the  most 
important  message  to  his  age,  concern- 
ing and  interesting  the  minds  of  all 
the  world's  best  thinkers  as  never  be- 
fore in  history.     If  the  preacher  will 


rise  above  the  petty  limitations  of  his 
creedal  and  ecclesiastical  symbols  and 
make  himself  mainly  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  his  religion, 
he  may  to-day  carry  in  his  utterances 
the  consensus  of  judgment  of  the  intel- 
lectual masters  of  the  world. 


No  armistice  precedes  nor  accompa- 
nies the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Commis- 
sioners at  Portsmouth.  They  meet "  in 
the  teeth  of  clenched  antagonism.''  We 
shall  see  just  how  much  a  hold  upon  the 
world  have  humanity,  reason,  and  true 
patriotism.  The  result  will  measure 
the  distance  we  have  come  through  the 
Golden  Bule  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, how  far  the  church,  the  school, 
and  the  press  have  brought  us. 


THE  PROPHET'S  SPIRIT 

By  Pbof.  Arthub  S.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  Aububn  Theological  Seminabt. 


Thebb  are  two  functions  in  the  sus- 
taining of  the  religious  life,  the  priestly 
and  the  prophetic.  Sometimes  these 
functions  are  distinct  and  sometimes 
they  are  united.  The  priestly  has  to  do 
with  the  forms  of  life,  with  whatever 
sustains  the  offices  of  religion,  with 
whatever  gives  it  a  visible  and  intelligi- 
ble form  and  use.  The  prophetic  has 
to  do  with  the  inner  life,  with  the 
truth  that  quickens  and  feeds  the  soul 
itself. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to 
ignore  or  despise  the  priestly  function 
in  religion.  Life  must  have  form  and 
structure.  Religious  tinith  must  take 
clear,  consistent  statements.  Men  must 
have  fixed  places  and  times  and  rites 
of  worship.  The  organization  of  the 
church  is  a  necessary  law  of  spiritual 
life.  The  priestly  service  in  religion  is 
vital,  tho  not  the  highest. 

But  there  has  always  been  a  narrow- 
ing tendency  in  the  priestly  office  apart 
Tom  the  prophetic. 


It  tends  to  magnify  the  form  and  for- 
get the  spirit.  It  would  test  life  by  its 
shibboleths,  piety  by  its  rituals,  and 
loyalty  to  the  kingdom  by  zeal  for  sect. 
There  may  be  religiosity  with  little  vital 
religion.  It  separates  life  into  sacred 
and  secular.  It  practically  denies  God 
by  shutting  Him  out  of  a  lai'ge  part  of 
life.  He  is  God  of  the  hills,  of  holy 
moments  and  places,  but  not  of  the  val- 
leys, where  men  toil  and  are  tried  and 
suffer.  The  priestly  spirit  has  often 
been  proud  of  God's  favor,  and  forgotten 
the  ministry  of  God's  grace.  Spiritual 
pride  and  class  and  race  pride  have 
been  strangely  blended.  The  vision  has 
sometimes  been  narrowly  individual, 
and  indifferent  to  the  multitudes. 

Formality,  superficiality,  and  exclu- 
siveness  have  been  the  evils  that  have 
grown  up  where  the  priest  was  the  sole 
leader  of  religion ;  and  so  God  has  raised 
up  the  prophets,  to  correct  priestly  ten- 
dencies and  to  give  the  balance  of  truth 
and  life. 
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Most  spiritual  and  definite  was  the 
work  of  the  prophets.  They  ever 
taught  the  simplicity  and  spirituality 
of  religion.  They  interpreted  the 
meaning  of  law  and  sacrifice,  of  temple, 
and  ritual.  They  were  ever  breaking 
through  the  crust  of  behavior  in  their 
effort  to  touch  the  conscience  of  the 
people. 

They  taught  the  practical  nature  of 
religion.  Worship  was  to  make  life  re- 
ligious; and  if  life  were  not  changed,  if 
it  were  cold  and  selfish  and  sensual,  the 
very  worship  was  a  mockery. 

They  taught  the  unselfish  nature  of 
religion.  It  was  not  simply  for  the 
soul's  own  culture,  but  that  the  family 
and  the  community  might  be  purified 
and  enriched.  They  broke  through  race 
pride  and  prejudice  and  taught  the 
truths  of  humanity.  They  saw  in  the 
Messiah  the  desire  of  all  nations,  the 
hope  of  the  world. 

God  was  made  known,  the  one  real, 
controlling  person  of  the  world  and  of 
human  life,  Gk>d  in  His  moral  attributes, 
in  His  great  purpose  to  make  men  right- 
eous. And  man  was  made  known — the 
essential  nature  and  worth  of  man — 
man  stripped  of  all  the  accidents  of  life, 
man  lifted  up  into  the  light  of  God  and 
so  to  a  true  self-knowledge. 

So  the  prophets  are  the  great  inter- 
preters of  life,  they  tell  men  about 
themselves,  they  search  their  age  and 
analyze  it,  so  that  men  may  see  how 
they  are  living,  how  they  accord  with 
the  great  moral  and  spiritual  principles 
of  conduct,  as  essential  as  the  laws  of 
nature. 

They  were  patriots  and  philanthro- 
pists because  they  were  prophets.  Love 
of  country,  pure  and  passionate,  pulses 
in  the  speech  of  all  of  them.  Whatever 
concerned  man,  family,  and  work, 
houses  and  lands  and  government,  con- 
cerned the  moral  nature  of  man  and  so 
was  a  matter  of  religion.  Religion  was 
coterminous  with  life.    The  laws  of 


God  were  to  be  made  universal  and  ab- 
solute. 

Creed  and  rite  and  temple  are  holy, 
but  the  prophet  must  breathe  into  them 
the  spirit  of  the  divine  life.  The  of- 
fices of  religion  are  expressions  of  the 
soul  and  ministrative  of  its  higher  life, 
only  as  this  living  spirit  is  within  the 
wheels.  The  health  of  social,  national 
life  depends  upon  the  prophet's  spirit. 
"Where  there  is  no  open  vision,  the 
people  cast  off  restraint."  Where  no 
pure  and  fearless  soul  has  a  vision  of 
God,  and  gives  the  truth  that  opens 
anew  the  meaning  of  God's  will,  then 
religion  becomes  formalism,  its  vital 
forces  are  spent;  the  evil  elements  of 
life  grow  bold,  and  disaster  comes  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God .  Tennyson '  s  poem 
is  a  true  picture  of  the  prophet : 

^  He  saw  tbro'  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and 

ill, 
He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 
The  vision  of  the  eternal  will  an  open  scroll 
Before  him  lay." 

The  prophet's  spirit  is  to  be  an  abid- 
ing spirit.  The  work  did  not  close  with 
the  Old  Testament  prophets.  The 
Spirit  gave  them  their  message,  as  f  orth- 
tellers  for  God.  There  will  always  be 
need  of  the  vital,  interpretive  speaking 
for  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will  give 
the  message.  There  have  been  Chris- 
tian prophets.  The  apostles  were  such, 
and  their  genuine  successors  iu  every 
age.  The  very  word  lives  in  the  New 
Testament.  And  all  the  words  used 
for  the  Christian  mihistry,  such  as  "  her- 
ald "  and  "  witness,"  have*  in  them  the 
essential  idea  of  the  prophet. 

Christ  is  the  message  of  truth  and 
life,  but  the  understanding  of  Christ 
grows  from  age  to  age  in  the  experience 
of  the  church.  It  is  an  arrow,  egotis- 
tic conception  of  the  Gospel  to  hold  that 
our  philosophy  of  truth,  our  special 
viewpoint,  is  the  unchanging  one.  The 
world  has  come  by  many  painful  steps 
to  its  present  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
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His  salvation,  and  the  message-getting 
and  message-giving  are  not  all  over. 
Such  is  the  unmistakable  lesson  &om 
the  history  of  Christian  doctrine.  Here 
truth  has  been  brought  out  from  the 
shadow,  the  conception  of  it  made  sharp 
and  clear  by  prayer  and  meditation,  and 
contest  and  service.  Here  emphasis 
has  rested  upon  a  different  aspect  of 
truth,  that  in  the  end  better  proportion 
might  be  secured.  There  truth  has 
been  carried  into  a  larger  sphere,  fol- 
lowed to  its  logical  outcome,  or  applied 
to  some  new  condition  and  need  of  the 
age.  Such  unfolding  of  the  principles 
of  Christ  must  ever  go  on  to  meet  the 
growing  intellectual  and  social  life  of 
men.  Can  it  be  thought  that  Christ 
has  no  special  message  for  men  who  try 
to  hold  in  one  hand  the  promises  of 
eternal  life,  and  grip  even  harder  with 
the  other  all  that  the  selfish  and  in- 
human fingers  of  mammon  can  hold, 
who  buy  and  sell  men  as  they  do  their 
coal  and  their  iron ;  who  live  in  luxury 
and  even  build  churches  and  endow  col- 
leges out  of  conditions  in  which  thou- 
sands of  the  children  of  God  are  forced 
to  live  little  above  the  beasts  of  the 
field?  The  spirit  of  God  is  certainly 
bringing  out  the  social  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see.  It 
may  be  as  reprehensible  for  the  minister 
of  Christ  to  take  no  account  of  social 
conditions  as  for  the  doctor  to  care  noth- 
ing*for  sanitary  welfare. 

Every  man  fit  to  stand  in  the  pulpit 
must  be  in  his  own  way  and  degree  a 
prophet.  He  has  no  light  on  coming 
events,  he  has  no  new  gospel  to  give ; 
but  he  is  a  f orth-teller  for  God,  he  must 
speak  plainly  and  faithfully  the  message 
God  gives  him.  The  Christian  preach- 
er must  make  God  known ;  he  must  in 
some  way  open  the  heavens,  give  eyes 
to  this  peering,  questioning  age,  and 
make  God  real.  He  must  make  man 
known  to  himself;  he  must  work  his 
way  through  the  discussions  and  activi- 


ties and  conventions  of  life,  and  lay 
hold  of  the  soul ;  he  must  impress  men 
with  the  radical  and  sovereign  nature 
of  the  Gospel  remedy,  the  thoroughness 
and  reach  of  Christian  truth,  stopping 
short  of  nothing  less  than  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  life,  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
Nothing  but  the  prophet's  spirit  can  do 
this. 

Some  typical  experiences  of  the  Bible 
tell  us  how  we  may  have  the  prophet's 
spirit.  It  is  connected  with  a  deep  ex- 
perience. The  aged  Elijah  said  to  the 
younger  man  Elisha,  ^' Ask  what  I  shall 
do  for  thee,  before  I  be  taken  away  from 
thee. "  And  the  younger,  catching  some 
vision  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  feel- 
ing his  need,  asked  for  the  best  thing 
possible.  "I  pray  thee,  let  a  double 
portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.*' 
"Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing,''  said 
Elijah;  "nevertheless,  if  thou  see  me 
when  I  am  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be 
so  unto  thee ;  but  if  not,  it  shall  not  be 
so. "  The  gift  was  conditioned  upon  his 
close,  personal  following  to  the  very 
end.  And  so,  tho  Elijah  repeatedly 
tested  the  sincerity  and  thoroughness  of 
the  desire,  nothing  could  shake  off  the 
attendance  of  Elisha,  and  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  striking  and  triumphant  close 
of  Elijah's  prophetic  career.  He  had 
a  great  experience  of  the  reality  of  God 
and  the  spiritual  world,  and  of  their 
nearness  and  contact  with  this.  And 
the  spirit  of  Elijah  rested  upon  Elisha. 
Thenceforth  he  could  never  doubt  God 
and  God's  use  of  his  servants.  It  was 
an  abiding  experience.  And  years  after, 
when  hemmed  in  at  Dothan  by  the 
armies  of  Syria,  he  was  not  disturbed; 
and  he  asked  that  the  eyes  of  his  young 
servant,  blinded  and  terrified  by  earthly 
power,  might  be  opened  and  that  he 
might  see  the  armies  of  heaven  mar- 
shalled for  their  defense.  A  vision  of 
God's  truth  every  true  prophet  has  had. 
Moses  stood  before  the  burning  bush,  aa 
exile  in  the  desert,  doubting  the  mem- 
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ing  of  his  dream  of  a  nation's  deliver- 
ance, perhaps  doubting  the  very  power 
of  Jehovahy  and  that  common  bush  be- 
came aflame  with  God,  and  in  his  soul 
the  voice  of  the  eternal  sounded,  and  he 
went  forth  to  do  God's  will  with  some- 
thing of  the  patience  of  the  Eternal, 
enduring  "  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisi- 
ble." Elijah  at  Garmel,  and  still  more 
at  Horeb,  in  the  voice  that  was  stillness 
itself  had  the  unmistakable  evidence 
that  God  was  in  the  world  working  out 
His  righteous  will.  Saul  of  Tarsus  was 
stopped  in  his  conscientious  but  mad 
career,  and  saw  and  heard  the  Christ, 
whom  he  thought  dead  and  buried,  and 
in  tbat  glorified  vision  had  the  spiritual- 
izing of  his  learning  and  experience,  and 
became  Paul  the  Apostle.  Augustine, 
after  having  whirled  over  all  the  dance, 
floors  of  philosophy,  and  groveled 
through  the  experience  of  the  senses, 
heard  the  voice  in  the  cathedral  cloister 
of  Milan,  "  Take,  read,'*  and  the  Scrip- 
tures revealed  God  and  the  soul  to  him, 
and  he  could  say  out  of  his  deepest  ex- 
perience, "  Thou  hast  made  us  for  thy- 
self, and  our  heart  is  restless  until  it 
rests  in  thee.''  Luther,  from  the  study 
of  the  monk's  cell  and  the  painful 
ascent  of  St.  Peter's  steps,  knew  the 
truth,  that  the  just  shall  live  by  faith. 
John  Wesley  had  profound  experience 
of  want  and  sin  in  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories of  Yorkshire,  and  of  God's  grace 
and  spirit  in  the  prayer-room  at  Oxford. 
Phillips  Brooks  saw  love  for  Christ 
shining  in  a  mother's  face,  and  found 
that  all  knowledge  and  culture  and 
privilege  had  their  true  use  in  glorify- 
ing the  divine  life  among  men. 

And  it  is  possible  for  each  soul  in  its 
own  degree  to  have  some  such  living 
realization  of  God's  truth.  Intellectual 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  alone,  the 
most  minute  and  scholarly  study  of 


Bible  and  theology  and  providential 
history  will  not  give  a  man  the  proph- 
et's spirit.  The  word  must  be  detached 
from  the  book,  and  become  a  living  ele- 
ment of  experience.  Jeremiah  had  to 
eat  the  roll  before  it  was  his  word. 
Going  through  a  seminary  does  not 
make  a  man  a  prophet.  We  do  not 
need  more  ministers  so  much  as  better 
ones.  We  must  remember  that  the 
false  prophets  were  thick  when  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  flourished. 
They  learned  the  trick  of  speech  and 
the  rote  of  religion.  It  is  easy  to  get 
the  prophet's  mantle  and  to  assume  the 
prophet's  tone.  But  the  prophet's 
spirit  is  the  deepest  matter.  This  we 
must  have  or  we  shall  be  false  witnesses 
of  God.  Without  living  experience  of 
truth  God  does  not  speak  through  us. 

We  may  not  seek  for  any  mysterious 
experience,  trust  in  any  singular  and 
striking  events  that  may  come  to  us; 
but  we  shall  have  this  experience  of  the 
deeper  things  of  religion  if  we  are  faith- 
ful. 

If  we  lead  a  disciplined  life,  body, 
mind,  and  spirit  ruled  by  the  mind  of 
Christ ;  if  we  are  students  of  His  Word, 
if  we  keep  the  spiritual  life  open  toward 
God  by  prayer  and  repentance  and  obe- 
dience ;  then  we  shall  have  abiding  vi- 
sions of  God  and  the  reality  of  Christ — 
the  prophet's  spirit  shall  rest  upon  us. 

Many  are  the  ways  by  which  we  may 
be  led  to  the  critical  moments  of  life, 
when  the  reality  of  truth  is  revealed  to 
us  beyond  doubt,  when  the  common 
spots  of  life  become  "houses  of  God." 

It  is  beautifully  said  of  Augustine: 
"  He  bore  witness  of  what  he  himself 
had  seen.  The  secret  of  his  marvelous 
influence  was  that  he  prophesied,  not  of 
what  he  had  read  or  thought,  but  of 
what  he  had  experienced ;  that  he  ut- 
tered not  merely  his  ideas,  but  himself.^ 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  BABYLONIA 

By  John  P.  Peters,  Sc.D.,  D.D.,  New  York. 


Becbnt  book-sellers'  circulars  have 
added  to  former  headings  of  literature 
this  new  category,  "  Babel  and  Bible. " 
Here  are  listed  Prof.  Friedrich  De- 
litzsch's  lectures  under  that  title  and 
quite  an  extensive  literature  in  books 
and  pamphlets  resulting  from  those 
lectures. 

Professor  Delitzsch  differs  from  other 
scholars,  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that 
he  has  found  in  the  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions a  vast  amount  of  material  eluci- 
dating the  Bible,  but  in  that  he  seems 
inclined  to  attribute  everything  to  Baby- 
lonian sources,  and,  not  content  with 
this,  to  assume  the  position  of  an  apolo- 
gist for  the  Babylonian  religion,  placing 
it  on  a  level  with  the  Hebrew  and  de- 
tracting from  the  latter  as  much  as  he 
adds  to  the  former.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  Jewish  civilization  and  Jewish 
religion  owe  a  great  debt  directly  or  in- 
directly to  Babylonia.  The  myths  and 
legends,  the  magic,  the  ritual,  the 
science,  the  literature  and  legislation  of 
Babylonia  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  whole  of  Hither  Asia,  and 
any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  his- 
torically the  origin  and  development  of 
Jewish  religion  and  civilization  must 
acquaint  himself  with  Babylonian  reli- 
gion and  civilization.  On  the  other, 
hand  the  more  evident  the  connection  be- 
tweeix  Babylonia  and  Israel,  the  clearer, 
also,  becomes  the  spiritual  exaltation  of 
the  latter  in  comparison  with  the  former. 
The  polytheism  and  sensuality  of  the 
Babylonian  originals  give  place  to  mono- 
theism and  spirituality  in  the  Hebrew 
derivatives,  and  while  for  the  historical 
understanding  of  the  development  one 
needs  to  know  the  Babylonian  original, 
spiritually  it  has  been  so  modified  and 
so  exalted  in  its  Hebrew  form  as  to  con- 
stitute in  fact  anew  creation.    The  ele- 


ment contributed  by  the  Hebrew  is  more 
important  than  that  contributed  by  the 
Babylonian,  precisely  as  in  a  beautiful 
sculpture  the  creative  work  of  the  artist 
is  more  valuable  than  the  raw  material. 
The  most  important  recent  discovery 
in  the  Babylonian  field,  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity  ever  made,  is  Hammurabi's 
Code  of  Laws.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  relation  of  that  code  to  the 
legislation  of  the  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially the  older  strata  of  that  legislation 
contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(Ex.  xx.-xxiii.).  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  relation  between  Baby- 
lonia and  the  Bible  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Flood  story,  the  story  of  Crea- 
tion, the  Garden  of  Eden,  etc. ,  is  indirect 
rather  than  direct.  The  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi, the  Amraphel  of  Gren.  xiv.,  was 
a  codification  of  laws  already  existing, 
with  what  modifications  and  additions 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  to  say.  It  is  the  earli- 
est codification  of  law  of  which  we  have 
any  certain  knowledge.  Its  highly  de- 
veloped character,  however,  is  evidence 
that  there  were  before  that  time  codes 
of  law  in  existence,  a  fact  of  which  we 
have  further  evidence  in  the  contract 
tablets  of  an  earlier  period,  discovered 
at  Nippur,  Tello,  and  elsewhere.  The 
legislation  of  Babylonia  affected  the 
regions  northward,  westward,  and  east- 
ward, which  were  within  the  sphere  of 
Babylonian  influence,  commercial  and 
political.  The  racial  and  linguistic  af- 
finity of  Canaan  and  Babylonia,  added 
to  the  political  dependence  of  Canaan 
on  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Hammurabi 
and  his  successors,  must  have  made  that 
influence  especially  effective  in  Canaan. 
The  Hebrew,  assimilating  Canaanitio 
civilizationi  found  there,  we  may  fairly 
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assume,  a  legislative  system  based  on  or 
influenced  by  the  code  of  Hammurabi. 
The  more  primitive  patriarchal  right 
and  patriarchal  customs  of  Israel  gave 
way  in  some  measure,  certainly,  to  these 
lawSy  better  adapted  to  their  new  con 
ditions,  having  their  parentage  in  Baby- 
lonia. The  old  Hebrew  use  and  right 
made  themselves  felt,  however,  in  the 
adaptation  of  these  laws  to  their  new 
conditions.  Hence  in  the  Hebrew  code, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  while  there  is 
a  general  sense  of  kinship  with  the 
Hammurabi  code,  there  is  no  direct  re- 
lation and  the  Hebrew  code,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  civilization,  is  lower 
and  more  barbarous  than  that  from 
which  it  derives,  altho  higher  on  the 
spiritual  side,  especially  in  its  monothe- 
istic conception  or  tendency. 

Without  going  into  any  comparison  in 
detail  of  the  Hammurabi  code  and  eai'ly 
Hebrew  legislation,  I  would  call  atten- 
tion in  passing  to  two  Bible  passages, 
outside  of  the  legislative  books,  which 
have  received  curious  elucidation  from 
the  Hammurabi  code.  Law  No.  146  of 
that  code,  following  the  ordinaiy  nu- 
meration, reads  as  follows  (Harper's 
translation) :  "  If  a  man  take  a  wife  and 
she  give  a  maidservant  to  her  husband, 
and  that  maidservant  bear  children  and 
afterward  would  take  rank  with  her 
mistress;  because  she  has  borne  chil- 
dren, her  mistress  may  not  sell  her  for 
money,  but  she  may  reduce  her  to  bond- 
age and  count  her  among  the  maidserv- 
ants.'^ Now  this  was  precisely  what 
happened  in  the  case  of  Sarah  and 
Hagar.  Sarah,  being  childless,  gave 
her  maid  Hagar  to  Abraham,  and  when 
Hagar  ''saw  that  she  had  conceived, 
her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes." 
Sarah  makes  plain  to  Abraham  the 
wrong  done  her,  and  calls  the  Lord  as 
judge  between  him  and  her.  Where- 
upon Abraham  surrenders  Hagar  to  her 
to  do  as  she  pleases.  She  is  again  a 
bondwoman  in  the  hand  of  her  mistress 


((Jen.  xvi.  14  ff).  This  does  not  mean 
that  in  this  particular  case  Babylonian 
legislation  affected  Hebrew  practise. 
The  law  is  such  as  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  the  unwiitten  code  of  a  primitive 
people,  and  the  Babylonian  law  may, 
therefore,  be  nothing  more  than  a  codi- 
fication of  an  early  use  common  to  many 
kindred  people.  But  while  we  can  not 
say  that  Hammurabi's  code  directly  in- 
fluenced Canaanite  and  Hebrew  use  in 
this  particular,  the  law  itself  does  give 
us  an  illustration  of  the  usage  which 
prevailed  among  the  early  Hebrews  and 
makes  us  aware  that  in  the  incidental 
description  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  of 
the  relation  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  to 
Abraham,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  legal 
and  customary  conditions  of  the  early 
time. 

Another  Bible  passage  which  receives 
most  curious  and  interesting  elucidation 
from  the  Hammurabi  code  is  the  story 
of  the  spies  who  lodged  with  Eahab  at 
Jericho.  In  Josh.  ii.  1  we  read :  "  And 
they  went  and  came  into  a  harlot's 
house  and  lodged  there."  There  is  in 
this  statement  something  peculiarly 
shocking  to  us,  something  which  seems 
to  reflect  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  of  that  day. 

Turning  to  the  code  of  Hammurabi, 
we  find  that  laws  108-111  deal  with  the 
wine-seller.  The  gender  of  the  wine- 
seller  in  these  laws  is  always  feminine. 
It  is  evident  that  the  trade  was  in  the 
hands  of  women.  It  is  also  evident 
from  these  laws  that  the  places  where 
wine  was  sold  were  places  of  resort  and 
lodging-houses  for  the  traveler.  Per- 
haps tavern-keeper  would  be  a  better 
rendering  of  the  word  used  in  the  Baby- 
lonian than  wine-seller.  It  is  further 
evident,  from  the  terms  of  this  legisla- 
tion, that  outlaws  and  bad  characters 
were  apt  to  collect  in  these  taverns  and 
that  they  were  j)laces  of  doubtful  re- 
pute. A  priestess  was  forbidden  to  en- 
ter a  tavern  for  a  drink  or  herself  to 
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become  the  mistress  of  a  tavern.  This 
throws  light  on  the  character  of  tl  3 
place  to  which  the  spies  went  in  Jer- 
ichoy  and  on  the  position  of  Rahab. 
They  went  to  the  tavenii  because  it  was 
the  only  place  to  which  one  could  go 
unless  one  became  through  courtesy  the 
guest  of  a  resident  of  the  town.  Bahab 
was  the  keeper  of  the  tavern.  It  may 
be  added  that  we  have  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  disreputable  character 
of  the  hotel  business  in  Palestine  from 
Jewish  sources.  A  Jewish  ritual  pro- 
vision forbade  the  marriage  of  a  priest 
with  a  woman  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  keeping  a  tavern. 

Turning  now  to  the  ancient  magic  we 
know  that  the  predecessors  of  the  Sem- 
itic BabjlonianSy  the  Sumerians,  re- 
duced magic  to  a  science.  Their  magic 
texts,  in  the  original  language,  as  that 
was  supposed  to  be  especially  efficacious, 
were  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  and  a  number  of  these  texts 
were  found  in  the  library  of  Ashurbani- 
pal,  King  of  Assyria.  There  were  also 
translations  of  some  of  these  texts. 
Latterly  scholars  have  devoted  much 
time  to  the  systematic  study  of  these 
magical  texts,  with  some  very  interest- 
ing results.  The  main  principles  of 
this  magic  are  the  same  with  which  we 
are  familiar  &om  the  study  of  magic  in 
other  times  and  countries.  In  fact,  the 
general  principles  of  magic  are  so  much 
alike  everywhere,  that  it  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  say  with  regard  to  a  given  prac- 
tise whether  it  was  borrowed  or  de- 
veloped independently.  The  same  is 
true  also  with  regard  to  much  early 
law.  We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  the 
laws  of  Hammurabi,  that  the  codifica- 
tion of  Babylonian  law  tended  to  make 
that  law  influential  in  surrounding  coun- 
tries. So  it  was  also,  apparently,  with 
Sumerian  magic.  Its  developed  and 
systematic  form  caused  it  to  influence 
in  a  peculiar  degree  the  magic  of  sur- 
rounding and  related  countries. 


One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
magic,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  old 
Sumerian  texts,  is  the  power  that  lies 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  name— to  know 
the  name  gives  power  over  or  through 
the  being  which  that  name  expresses. 
The  most  recent  writer  on  this  subject, 
B.  Campbell  Thompson,  in  his  volume, 
'^The  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of  Baby- 
lonia,'^ says :  '*  In  attacking  the  powers 
of  evil  it  was  of  no  avail  for  the  magi- 
cian to  rely  solely  on  his  own  strengtii; 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  call  to  his 
aid  some  divine  authority  to  support 
him  in  his  combat.  This  aid  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  'Word  of  Power,'  and 
in  its  simplest  form  is  the  name  of  some 
divine  being  or  thing."  It  ia  this  same 
conception  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
references  to  the  name  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as,  for  instance,  Acts  iv.  10: 
"  By  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazar- 
eth— doth  this  man  stand  here  before 
you  whole."  It  is  by  the  power  of  His 
name  that  the  evil  spirit  of  disease  was 
cast  out. 

In  Babylonian  use  one  of  the  com- 
mon methods  of  exorcising  disease — we 
say  exorcising,  because  the  disease  was 
cured  by  the  exorcising  of  the  spirit 
which  had  occasioned  it — was  by  means 
first  of  the  recitation  of  the  legend  of 
Marduk's  visit  to  Ea,  his  father,  to  ask 
advice: 

''Marduk  hath  seen  him  [the  sick  man]  and 
Unto  the  house  of  his  father  Ea  hath  en- 
tered and  spoken: 
•Father' 

Twice  he  hath  said  unto  him, 
'  What  this  man  shall  do  he  knoweth  not, 
*  Whereby  he  may  be  assuaged.' 
Ea  hath  answered  his  son  Marduk: 
'O  my  80D,  what  dost  thou  not  know. 
What  more  can  I  five  thee? 
O  Marduk,  what  dost  thou  not  know, 
How  can  I  add  unto  thy  knowledge? 
What  I  know  thou  knowest  also. 
Qo,  my  son  Marduk.' " 

This  is  a  set  formula  which  is  used  as  a 
preliminary  to  introduce  the  various 
special  incantations.  It  establishes  the 
general  principle  of  the  knowledge  of 
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Maiduk  and  Ea,  whose  names  are  the 
words  of  power.  To  know  the  spirit 
that  caused  the  disease  and  then  to  ad- 
jure him  by  name  in  the  name  of  one 
more  poweifol  was  to  ensure  the  cure  of 
the  disease. 

That  this  system  derived  from  the 
Sumerians  affected  not  only  the  Baby- 
lonians but  also  the  Jews,  is  clear  as 
the  r^ult  of  excavations  in  Babylonia. 
We  have  found  great  quantities  of  bowls 
inscribed  in  Jewish  characters  with 
mi^cal  incantations,  based  on  precisely 
this  principle.  All  this  throws  light  on 
the  conception  of  the  Jews,  up  to  and 
beyond  the  time  of  Jesus,  with  regard 
to  disease  and  demons,  and  hence  throws 
light  on  the  New  Testament.  In  these 
Jewish  incantations  the  names  of  angels 
and  archangels  are  used  in  place  of  the 
names  of  the  gods  and  demigods  used  in 
the  Babylonian  incantations ;  but  above 
all  the  great  Word  of  Power  to  the  Jew 
was  the  mystical,  unpronounceable  name 
of  his  Ood,  Yahaweh.  The  Christian 
recognized  in  Christ  a  new  expression 
of  that  divine  power  to  which  the  world 
of  spirits  is  subject  (^^  At  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow '' — Phil.  ii. 
10) ;  hence  such  phrases  as  that  which 
I  have  quoted  &om  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  most  common  form  of  magic  is 
that  known  as  sympathetic.  The  melt- 
ing of  a  wax  figure,  with  the  invocation 
of  a  curse,  made  use  of  in  Eossetti's 
poem  '*  Sister  Helen, '^  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  sympathetic  magic.  This 
principle  was  used  freely  in  Sumerian 
magic  in  the  healing  of  diseases.  A 
pig  or  a  kid  was  placed  by  or  upon  the 
Biok  person,  and  the  demon  of  disease 
exorcised  out  of  the  body  of  the  sick 
man  into  the  animal.  Here  is  an  exor- 
dam  to  be  used  in  such  a  case : 


"Give  the  pig  In  his  stead. 
And  give  the  fl^  as  his  flesh, 
The  blood  as  his  blood, 
And  let  him  take  it; 


Its  heart  (which  thou  has  set  on  his  heart) 
01  ve  as  his  heart, 
And  let  him  take  It.  ** 

One  is  reminded  strikingly  of  the 
devils  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes 
which  went  into  the  herd  of  swine. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  a  direct 
connection  between  such  passages  in  the 
Kew  Testament  and  the  Babylonian 
magic  texts,  but  that  the  latter,  throw- 
ing light  on  the  whole  conception  of 
demons — sickness  caused  by  demons, 
and  the  exorcism  of  demons — do  illus- 
trate and  interpret  such  passi^s. 

But  while  such  Kew  Testament  pas- 
sages are  merely  illustrated  by  the  Su- 
merian magic  texts,  with  some  of  the 
ceremonial  prescriptions  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  case  is  different,  and  it 
is  not  only  a  question  of  illustration, 
but  of  similarity  or  identity  of  applica- 
tion. This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the 
peculiar  idea  which  underlies  the  send- 
ing forth  of  the  scapegoat  (Lev.  xvi.) 
into  the  wilderness  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, in  order  that  he  may  carry  the 
sins  of  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel ; 
altho  it  must  be  said  that  no  precisely 
similar  ceremony  has  yet  been  found  in 
the  Babylonian  texts.  Another  similar 
application  occurs  in  the  ceremony  of 
cleansing  a  house  from  leprosy  (Lev. 
xiv.),  part  of  which  ceremony  consisted 
in  letting  go  a  living  bird  out  of  the  city 
into  the  open  fields,  in  order  to'make  an 
atonement  for  the  house. 

The  word  atonement  is  identical  in 
Hebrew  (kipper)  and  Assyrian  (kup- 
puru).  It  is  the  word  used  throughout 
these  magical  texts;  and  it  is  the  word 
which  is  used  in  the  Jewish  ritual  codes 
of  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  There  is  in 
Leviticus  (4ff.)a  series  of  prescriptions 
of  atonement  (kipper)ioT  eril  caused  by 
witting  or  unwitting  violations  of  ritual 
or  moral  law.  We  have  from  the  library 
of  Ashurbanipal  a  series  of  tablets, 
called  shutpu,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  removal  of  the  mamit  by 
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means  of  an  atonement  {kuppuru) .  The 
mamit  is  the  ban  or  calamity  which  has 
come  upon  a  man  because  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  he  has  broken  divine  laws, 
and  is  therefore  the  same  as  the  calam- 
ity or  misfortune  or  evil  of  the  Hebrew 
code.  One  of  the  tablets  of  this  .series 
gives  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  of  these  mamiu.  Roughly^  we 
may  divide  them  into  two  classes :  the 
mamit  which  results  from  breaches  of 
morality  and  the  mamit  which  results 
from  breaches  of  ceremonial  law.  The 
breach  of  either  of  these  classes  of  law, 
which  are  not  distinguished  in  the  Baby- 
lonian use  any  more  than  in  the  He- 
brew, will  bring  upon  a  man  a  curse 
which  shows  itself  in  sickness  or  some 
other  calamity.  The  first  knowledge 
that  a  man  may  have  that  he  has  broken 
such  a  law  is  that  he  becomes  sick,  or 
that  some  calamity  befalls  him.  Then 
it  is  necessary  that  an  atonement  or 
kuppunc  should  be  performed.  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  is  provided  for  in 
the  foui-th  chapter  of  Leviticus:  "If 
any  one  sin  unwittingly  and  do  any  of 
the  things  which  Yahaweh  has  com- 
manded not  to  be  done ; ''  it  may  be  the 
priest,  it  may  be  the  congregation,  it 
may  be  the  ruler,  it  may  be  one  of  the 
common  people ;  a  man  may  have  un- 
wittingly touched  an  unclean  thing  or 
the  uncleanness  of  a  man ;  he  may  have 
rashly  sworn  to  do  something;  the 
evidence  that  he  has  done  one  of  these 
things  is  the  calamity  which  befalls 
him.  To  be  set  free  from  that  calamity 
it  is  necessary  that  atonement  (kipper) 
should  be  made  by  the  priest. 

The  things  which  bring  calamity  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  code  are  stri- 
kingly similar,  in  principle  at  least,  to 
the  things  which  bring  mamit  in  the 
Babylonian  rule : 

''He  trod  on  some  libation  that  had  been 

poured  forth,  or 
He  put  his  foot  in  some  unclean  water, 
Or  cast  his  eyes  on  the  water  of  unwashed 

hands, 


Or  came  in  contact  with  a  woman  of  un- 
clean hands. 
Or  glanced  at  a  maid  with  un waahen  hands. 
Or  his  hand  touched  a  bewitched  woman. 
Or  he  came  in  contact  with  a  man  of  un- 
clean hand, 
Or  saw  one  with  unwashed  hands. 
Or  his  hand  touched  one  of  unclean  body. 

Just  as  in  Babylonian  use  the  mamit 
might  be  incurred  by  a  breach  of  either 
ceremonial  or  moral  law,  so  it  was  also 
in  the  Hebrew.  Here,  for  instance,  are 
moral  provisions  of  the  Hebrew  code 
which  may  produce  the  calamity  and 
thus  involve  atonement.  If  any  man 
commit  a  trespass  against  Yahaweh,  by 
dealing  falsely  with  his  neighbor  in  the 
matter  of  deposit,  or  pledge  or  robbery ; 
if  he  oppress  his  neighbor;  if  he  finds 
what  was  lost  and  appropriates  all  or 
part  of  it  and  swears  that  he  did  not 
find  it  (Lev.  vi.),  these  cases  require 
atonement  {kipper),  but  so  also  do  cases 
of  merely  ritual  defilement,  such  as  un- 
wittingly coming  in  contact  with  unclean 
things  or  persons ;  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  two.  In  fact,  so  striking 
is  the  resemblance  between  the  Baby- 
lonian and  the  Hebrew  law  of  atone- 
ment, that  Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  book 
referred  to  above,  argues  that  the  Jew- 
ish LeviticaJ  code  must  have  been  framed 
in  Babylonia  as  a  result  of  direct  con- 
tact with  the  Babylonian  code. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's conclusion  as  to  the  method  of 
connection  is  quite  correct.  While  there 
is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
two,  there  are  also  equally  striking 
points  of  difference,  and  there  is  also 
much  in  the  Levitical  codes  which  is 
evidently  older  than  the  period  of  the 
Exile.  The  Levitical  codes  represent, 
we  believe,  the  ritual  practises  of  the 
Jerusalem  Temple.  While  in  the  final 
compilation,  tabulation,  and  combina- 
tion of  laws  in  and  after  the  Exile  con- 
siderable modifications  may  have  been 
introduced,  especially  on  the  theoretical 
side,  and  while  these  compilations  may 
have  been  affected  in  their  ideas  and 
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expiessions  by  the  theory  and  practise 
of  the  Babylonians,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  main  features  and  principles  of  the 
laws  were  fixed  long  before  that  time. 
We  should,  therefore,  suppose  that  the 
contact  which  produced  this  resemblance 
is  to  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  Ex- 
ile; that  we  have  here,  in  fact,  that 
same  indirect  contact  which  is  evidenced 
in  the  civil  legislation,  in  the  Flood 
stories  aud  the  like. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that 
while  the  general  underlying  conception 
of  the  ban  in  the  Babylonian  and  the 
Hebrew  codes  is  the  same,  that  the 
breach  wittingly  or  unwittingly  of  some 
role  of  the  spirit  world,  ceremonial  or 
moral,  results  in  disease,  that  is,  the 
possession  by  demons  or  calamity,  and 
that  the  existence  of  such  disease  or  the 
occurrence  of  such  calamity  is,  vice 
versay  evidence  of  some  breach,  known 
or  unknown,  of  the  laws  of  the  spirit 
world,  we  find  in  the  Hebrew  code  that 


same  exaltation  and  purification  in  com- 
parison with  the  Babylonian  which  we 
find  in  the  different  versions  of  the 
Flood,  Creation,  and  other  tales.  What 
the  Babylonian  ascribes  to  the  action  of 
indefinite  gods  and  devils,  so  that  he 
does  not  know  which  one  it  is  that  is 
acting,  is  ascribed  in  the  Hebrew  to  the 
one  God  only,  Yahaweh;  and  that 
which  in  the  Babylonian  is  the  posses- 
sion of  devils,  in  the  Hebrew  becomes 
the  finger  of  God,  a  punishment  inflicted 
directly  by  Him ;  so  that  while  in  our 
minds  there  may  seem  to  be  caprice  in 
these  punishments  which  may  be  in- 
flicted on  the  man  for  unwitting  sins  of 
a  merely  ceremonial  character  quite  as 
much  as  for  witting  sins  of  a  moi*al 
character,  there  is  still  a  moral  element 
behind,  a  conceptionof  themoralcharac- 
ter  and  being  of  God,  which  leads  the 
Hebrew  to  put  his  scheme,  even  of  cere- 
monial law,  on  a  far  higher  plane  than 
that  which  satisfies  the  Babylonian. 


THE  PERSONAL  FACTOR  IN  TRUTH 

By  Tbunis  S.  Hamlin,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Is  truth  an  objective  reality?  Or  is 
it  to  each  man  what  he  sees  it  to  be? 

Etymology  favors  the  latter.  Truth 
is  what  the  speaker  trows,  i.e.,  sup- 
X>08e8,  thinks,  believes,  to  be  fact. 
Usage,  however,  has  much  broadened 
the  meaning.  Truth,  in  our  ordinary 
sense,  is  conformity  to  fact,  or  reality. 
Or,  in  the  realm  of  authority,  con- 
formity to  what  by  general  consent  is 
assumed  to  be  fact,  or  reality. 

The  classifications  of  truth  are  va- 
rious. For  our  present  purpose  the 
following  will  suffice : 

1.  Scientific,  including  mathematical, 
truth;  the  conformity  of  thoughts  to 
things. 

2.  Logical ;  the  coherency  or  consist- 
ency among  themselves  of  thoughts 
about  things. 


3.  Moral  and  religious;  the  corre- 
spondence of  thoughts  with  reality,  and 
of  words  with  thoughts,  about  principles 
and  persons. 

In  the  last  the  personal  factor  is  obvi- 
ous. In  the  first  and  second  not  so 
obvious.     Does  it  exist? 

Take,  for  example,  the  mathematical 
truth  of  measurement.  A  foot  is  al- 
ways and  everywhere  twelve  inches ;  an 
inch  always  and  everywhere  the  same. 
So  of  all  multiples  of  an  inch.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  absolute  standard  of 
size ;  identical  here  and  at  the  antip- 
odes ;  universal,  since  to  it  may  be  re- 
duced all  other  local  and  temporary 
terms  of  mensuration.  No  individual 
idiosyncrasy  can  make  an  inch  or  a  mile 
either  longer  or  shorter.  Each  is  an 
objective  reality. 
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But  even  in  so  perfect  an  instance  of 
absolute  and  universal  fact  there  is  in 
practical  use  an  inevitable  personal 
equation.  The  moon's  diameter  is  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
miles.  I  am  not  competent  to  measure 
it;  hence  can  not  know  it  at  first  hand; 
but  I  accept  it  as  fact ;  as  truth.  What 
it  really  means  to  me,  however,  is  not 
what  those  figures,  spoken  or  written, 
convey ;  but  what  the  moon  itself  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  when  I  see  it  at  its 
full.  We  have  all  been  asked,  and 
have  asked  others,  the  old  question, 
"  How  big  does  the  moon  look  to  you  ?  ** 
and  have  found  the  answers  varying 
from,  "As  big  as  a  silver  dollar^  to 
"As  big  as  a  cart-wheel."  Now  in 
practical  effect,  the  moon  is  to  each  man 
of  the  size  that  he  sees  it  to  be.  The 
variation  of  vision  does  not  change  the 
size  of  the  moon ;  each  observer  knows 
what  that  size  is ;  but  for  his  own  pur- 
poses one  reduces  those  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles  to  two 
inches,  another  to  three  feet.  The  ab- 
solutely external  fact  is  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles ;  the 
subjective,  practical  truth  to  this  person 
is  two  inches,  to  that  person  three  feet. 
The  miles  constitute  a  truth  learned  and 
held  in  memory ;  the  inches  or  feet  a 
gross  untruth  objectively,  but  a  realized 
and  useful  subjective  truth.  To  all 
practical  intents  and  purposes  the  moon 
is  to  me  what  I  am  capable  of  seeing  it 
to  be,  tho  my  acquired  knowledge  of 
that  satellite,  and  which  I  accept  as  ob- 
jective fact,  is  immensely  different. 

A  very  interesting  question  is  this: 
"What  do  numbers  really  signify  to 
us  ? ''  Do  they  signify  anything  beyond 
the  point  at  which  we  cease  to  realize 
them  concretely  ?  We  say  a  man  owns 
property  to  the  value  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Is  that  statement 
anything  more  to  us  than  an  impressive 
form  of  words?  and  impressive  be- 
cause of  its  vagueness?    Does  it  differ 


essentially  from  the  statement  that  he 
owns  fifty  millions,  twenty-five  mil- 
lions, one  million?  Can  we  so  compre- 
hend one  million  that  it  becomes  to  as 
a  subjective  truth?  Or  a  half  million? 
Or  one  hundred  thousand?  This  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  native  talent  for 
mathematics,  and  the  discipline  to 
which  that  talent  has  been  subjected. 
The  ignorant  understand  numbers  only 
so  far  as  they  can  count  concrete  objects ; 
their  fingers,  for  example ;  hence  they 
reckon  by  fives  or  tens ;  or  by  marks 
made  in  or  upon  a  convenient  piece  of 
wood  or  stone ;  hence  a  score.  By  and 
by  they  may  double  or  treble  the  five  or 
the  ten  or  the  score ;  so  the  ancient  He- 
brews :  "  The  days  of  our  years  are  three 
score  years  and  ten;  or  by  reason  of 
strength,  four  score  years."  But  this 
process  soon  reaches  a  usable  limit. 
Thus  our  North  American  Indians  are 
very  acute  and  accurate  about  small 
sums  of  money,  but  easily  defrauded  in 
large  sums.  Beyond  five  dollars  or  ten 
or  possibly  twenty,  all  amounts  are 
alike  to  them;  hundreds,  thousands, 
have  no  meaning.  The  agent  whom, 
they  employ  to  conserve  their  rights 
may  set  his  fee  indifferently  at  one 
thousand  dollars  or  at  one  hundred 
thousand;  either  sum  is  equally  beyond 
their  reach ;  equally  a  nonentity.  Which 
is  to  say  that  while  mathematics  is  ab- 
stractly the  same  on  the  reservation  as 
in  Wall  Street,  what  is  mathematical 
truth  in  the  latter  place  is  a  perfect 
blank  in  the  former. 

Even  in  the  exact  science  of  mathe- 
matics, therefore,  the  personal  factor 
enters ;  not  modifying  the  absolute,  ob- 
jective fact,  but  vastly  modifying  the 
subjective  truth.  And  here  we  recur 
to  the  etymological  meaning  of  "  truth  " 
as  what  one  perceives,  or  believes,  the 
fact  to  be.  The  diameter  of  the  moon, 
or  millions  of  dollars,  are  to  me  what 
the  solar  spectrum  is  to  the  color-blind; 
they  hear  of  it  as  a  fact,  but  can  not 
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appropriate  it  as  truth.  And  only  what 
we  can  appropriate  is  truth  to  us.  For 
instance,  there  are  innumerable  facts  in 
science  of  which  we  have  never  even 
heard.  To  us  they  might  just  as  well 
be  non-existent ;  indeed,  they  are  non- 
existent. But  to  certain  scientists  they 
are  as  much  truths  as  gravitation  is  to 
us.  Those  scientists  not  only  know 
them  as  facts  of  nature,  but  also  shape 
their  thinking  and  living  by  them  as 
truths.  And  nothing  is  truth  to  any 
particular  man,  whatever  it  may  be  to 
others,  which  does  not  do  for  him  at 
least  these  two  things,  mold  his  thoughts 
and  influence  his  life. 

We  need  not  pause  in  the  sphere  of 
logic  since  it  is  entirely  obvious  that 
here  truth  is  a  matter  of  the  natural 
constitution  of  the  mind,  and  of  educa- 
tion. One  man  sees  all  facts  separately, 
disjointedly  j  his  thoughts  about  them 
lie  in  his  mind  like  grains  of  sand  on 
the  seashore.  Another  sees  all  facts  in 
their  sequence  and  relation,  as  cause 
and  effect;  like  those  grains  of  sand 
held  together  by  cement,  and  forming 
the  bond  of  a  great  structure.  The 
former  has  a  vast  number  of  tniths,  but 
no  system  of  truth.  Individually  each 
truth  affects  his  thinking  and  living, 
but  neither  his  thinking  nor  his  living 
ever  becomes  a  coherent  whole. 

We  pass  at  once  to  moral  and  relig- 
ious truth ;  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
will  consider  them  together.  The 
principles  of  ethics  may  be  stated  ab' 
stractly,  but  in  use  are  concrete.  One 
can  not  be  abstractly  honest,  for  exam- 
ple, except  in  theory;  to  apply  the  the- 
ory is  to  deal  with  other  men.  One 
may  hold  the  most  exalted  maxims  of 
kindness,  but  can  never  know  whether 
he  is  really  kind  until  thrown  into  such 
relations  to  other  sentient  beings  as  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  his  maxims 
control  his  conduct.  Ethical  principles 
thus  constitute  an  objective  system  of 
ethical  truth,  which  may  be  stated  in 


words,  studied  in  books,  committed 
to  memory.  A  hundred  men  may 
study  this  system ;  each  of  them  may 
know  it  equally  well ;  but  it  is  truth  to 
them  only  so  far  as  they  reduce  it  to 
practise.  One  will  take  out  of  it  the 
truth  of  thrift,  another  of  prudence,  an- 
other of  industry.  All  have  learned 
that  love  is  the  fundamental  ethic;  but 
fifty  are  cold,  haughty,  vain,  envious, 
jealous,  selfish.  Is  love  truth  to  these  ? 
Only  as  an  abstraction ;  they  know  that 
such  a  thing  exists ;  and  they  may  be 
able  to  talk  wisely  and  beautifully 
about  it ;  but  it  is  tnith  to  them  only  as 
they  actually  love ;  and  to  each  one  only 
in  the  precise  proportion  in  which  he 
loves ;  while  those  who  fail  entirely  to 
love  have  no  truth  on  this  subject. 

In  religion  the  personal  factor  is  even 
more  notable,  since  religion  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  to 
God.  But  who  is  God?  And  what  is 
He?  A  definite  objective  reality,  be- 
yond question.  "  Spirit,  infinite,  eter- 
nal, and  unchangeable  in  His  being, 
wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  good- 
ness, and  truth."  But  the  very  first 
word  of  the  definition  proclaims  that 
He  can  not  be  fully  known  by  finite 
man.  Only  the  infinite  can  know  the 
infinite.  Only  God  can  know  God. 
"Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto 
perfection?  It  is  high  as  heaven ;  what 
canst  thou  do?  Deeper  than  Sheol; 
what  canst  thou  know?  The  measure 
thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and 
broader  than  the  sea."  Or,  in  the 
words  of  our  divine  Lord,  "No  one 
knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father; 
neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
willeth  to  reveal  him."  And  again, 
"  O  righteous  Father,  the  world  knew 
thee  not,  but  I  knew  thee." 

So  far  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  man 
He  maybe  known  by  man;  t.e.,  the  ob- 
jective fact  of  His  manhood  becomes  to 
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us  a  sabjective,  realized  tmth,  that 
shapes  our  thinking,  feeling,  acting. 
So  far  as  He  is  God,  that  objective  fact 
can  become  subjective  truth  to  us  only 
as  the  divine  Spirit  illumines  our  minds. 
And  that  illumination  varies  according  * 
to  each  one's  natural  capacity  to  per- 
ceive, willingness  to  open  eyes  and 
heart,  and  especially  obedience  of  life. 
So  Jesus  says,  '^  If  any  man  willeth  to 
do  his  [God's]  will  he  shall  know  of 
the  [my]  teaching." 

Now  the  God-man  is  the  center  and 
sum  of  our  religion.  Christianity  is  in 
substance  and  effect  the  Christ.  He  is 
"the  way,  the  truth,  the  life."  The 
way ;  the  way  to  God  and  holiness  and 
heaven.  No  other  way  is  needed ;  no 
priesthood  to  mediate  between  the  di- 
vine Spirit  and  any  human  spirit;  no 
sacrament  as  an  indispensable  method 
of  approach;  no  form  or  ceremony, 
whether  simple  or  imposing. 

He  is  the  truth ;  not  teaches  it ;  not 
illustrates  it;  not  is  a  part  of  it,  greater 
or  less ;  but  speaking  Christianly — and 
it  is  only  thus  that  we  are  now  speaking 
— ^He  is  the  truth.  Theology  is  Chris- 
tology ;  since  whoever  hath  seen  the  Son 
hath  seen  the  Father. 

He  is  the  life.  He  gives  life,  but  the 
life  that  He  gives  is  Himself.  "  It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  I  have 
spoken  unto  you  are  spirit,  and  are 
life  " ;  which  St.  Paul  paraphrases  when 
he  writes,  "The  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life."  Jesus  pronounces 
His  words  life ;  not  as  articulate  sounds, 
that  the  bodily  ear  can  hear;  nor  as  let- 
ters that  the  hand  can  trace  and  the  eye 
read;  but  as  divine  disclosures  of  Him- 
self to  human  spirits,  so  far  as  the 
human  can  apprehend  the  divine.  There 
must  be  nerves  of  life  between  God  and 
man ;  such  are  the  words  of  the  Son  of 
God  spiritually  given  and  spiiitually 
received.  The  life  is  not  in  the  words, 
but  in  Him  who  speaks  them ;  and  they 


are  channels  of  life  only  so  far  as  they 
impart  Himself. 

Accordingly  Jesus  the  Christ  is  not 
the  same  to  any  two  men.  He  is  in- 
deed a  definite,  objective  fact;  a  divine 
fact ;  hence  all  that  He  is  man  can  never 
know.  That  body  of  truth  which  is 
Himself  is  a  definite,  objective  fact; 
but  only  so  much  of  it  becomes  subject- 
ive, realized,  potent,  vital  truth  to  us 
as  we  are  capable  of  receiving  and  will- 
ing to  receive.  We  all  call  Him  by  the 
same  incomparably  sweet  and  precious 
name  Jesus ;  we  all  adore  Him  as  the 
God-man;  we  all  trust  Him  as  the 
Savior ;  we  all  obey  Him  as  the  King ; 
yet  to  one,  whether  as  way,  truth,  life; 
whether  as  Savior,  Lord,  Friend;  He 
is  either  more  or  less  than  He  is  to  an- 
other. The  absolute  fact  about  Him 
none  can  fully  apprehend ;  but  so  far  as 
it  is  humanly  apprehensible,  it  is  one 
thing  to  this  man  and  another  to  that 
man.  From  that  objective  reality  each 
takes  what  he  can  or  will,  and  thus 
constructs  his  own  Redeemer.  The 
truth  is  absolute  in  itself;  but  each 
man's  truth  is  limited  by  his  personal- 
ity. That  is,  the  personal  factor  deter- 
mines for  each  his  Christ  and  his  Chris- 
tology. 

The  same  statements  apply  to  the 
Bible.  As  a  printed  volume  the  Bible 
is  the  same  to  all.  As  a  disclosure  of 
God,  it  is  not  the  same  to  any  two; 
partly  because  of  varying  native  ability, 
scholarship,  study,  reverence,  faith; 
partly  because  varying  methods  of  using 
it  give  varying  results.  The  book  is 
one  thing  to  the  litei'alist,  who  holds  to 
verbal  inspiration ;  and  quite  another  to 
the  spiritualist,  who  finds  great  truths 
disclosed  "by  divers  portions  and  in 
divers  manners,"  through  all  forms  of 
literature.  As  the  "rule  of  faith  and 
practise"  the  Scriptures  are  to  each 
what  he  finds  in  them.  However  to- 
tally true  as  an  objective  reality,  only 
so  much  of  them  is  true  to  any  man  as 
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he  apprehends  and  believes.  However 
totally  reliable  as  a  guide  of  life,  they 
are  a  practical  guide  to  one  only  so  far 
as  he  follows  tJiem.  There  is  no  man 
whose  actual  Bible  is  this  entire  book ; 
partly  because  no  one  has  appropriated 
its  entire  content  j  partly  because  no  one 
effectively  believes  its  every  utterance. 
The  common  protestation  of  accepting 
the  Bible  from  cover  to  cover,  every 
word  precisely  as  it  is  written,  is  either 
buncombe  or  superficiality;  no  man 
knows  it  well  enough  to  say  that,  in 
its  full,  natural,  and  obvious  sense. 
Should  any  one  so  accept  it,  making  the 
whole  book  his  own  in  both  faith  and 
life,  he  would  be  the  perfect  man  for 
whom  the  world  still  waits.  What  is 
the  body  of  truth  of  Holy  Scripture? 
No  human  mind  can  know,  since  the 
revelation  embodied  in  it  is  divine. 
Could  any  human  mind  know,  human 
lang^uage  could  never  state  it.  Only 
Grod  knows ;  and  even  Ood  can  not  re- 
veal it  to  man,  since  He  must  work 
through  human  minds  and  human  lan- 
guage. "We  know  in  part."  And 
each  of  us  in  a  different  part.  Biblical 
truth  to  us  is  so  much  of  objective  total 
Biblical  truth  as  we  know  and  practise. 
The  first  corollary  from  all  this  is  a 
broad  and  deep  charity  of  judgment. 
No  one  of  us  can  impose  upon  another 
his  Bible,  his  Savior,  his  ethic,  even  his 
science  or  mathematics.  Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  to  attempt  to  com- 
pel a  man  to  accept  truth  upon  author- 
ity. He  simply  can  not  do  this.  His 
lips  may  utter  assent,  but  mind  and 
heart  remain  unchanged.  Galileo, 
moved  by  fear  of  torture,  may  recant; 
but  the  instant  the  crushing  load  of  fear 
is  lifted,  the  mind  rebounds  to  its  nor- 
mal attitude,  and  forces  from  the  lips 
the  truth  of  the  intellect.  "  But  it  does 
move. "  And  this  would  happen  all  the 
same  whether  Galileo's  view  of  the  solar 
system  were  true  or  false,  since  it  was 
true  to  him;  and  no  amount  or  quality 


of  torture,  only  new  light,  could  make 
it  false.  The  personal  factor  in  total, 
physical,  or  astronomical  truth  made 
the  motion  of  the  earth  true  to  him 
while  it  was  false  to  nearly  all  his  con- 
temporaries. 

But  had  it  been  true  to  them;  t.e., 
had  they  known  the  fact  as  all  the  world 
now  knows  it,  and  had  Galileo  alone 
been  ingorant  of  it,  the  total  power  of 
the  human  race  could  not  have  made  it 
true  to  him.  How  much  less  can  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  a  council, 
synod,  assembly,  enforce  upon  any  man 
dogmas  as  the  truth  of  God?  The 
Apostles'  Creed  is  true  to  one  only  so 
far  as  he  can  see  and  believes  it  to  be 
true.  That  may  be  totally  or  partially. 
But,  however  he  may  reverence  its  an- 
tiquity and  stand  in  awe  before  the 
wideness  of  its  acceptance  among  Chris- 
tians, the  personal  factor  determines, 
and  nothing  else  can  determine,  what  is 
the  truth  of  that  creed  to  any  man. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  the  court  of  last  resort;  its  decisions 
are  final.  This  does  not  mean  that  its 
decisions  are  right;  only  that,  for  prac- 
tical, administrative  reasons,  litigation 
must  stop  somewhere.  Litigants  must 
abide  by  these  decisions;  their  attor- 
neys must  advise  them  so  to  do ;  but 
neither  attorneys  nor  litigants  need  be- 
lieve that  the  Supreme  Court's  law  is 
correct,  or  its  reasoning  sound.  And, 
if  their  personal  convictions  are  other- 
wise, they  can  not  so  believe,  despite 
their  great  reverence  for  that  august 
tribunal.  The  Roman  Catholic  may 
subscribe  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
but  can  not  abjure  his  own  opinions. 
Everywhere  truth  is  determined  for 
every  man  not  by  the  objective  reality, 
but  by  the  personal  factor.  Hence,  not 
only  is  it  impossible  to  establish  truth 
by  ecclesiastical  discipline  or  pronounce- 
ment, but  the  attempt  to  do  it  is  con- 
trary to  both  Christian  freedom  and 
Christian  charity. 
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Another  corollary  is  that  altho 
throughout  Christendom  there  is  sur- 
prising harmony  in  fundamentals  and 
essentials,  yet  the  reunion  of  Christen- 
dom is  not  to  be  effected  by  identity  of 
opinion  or  belief.  The  simple  recogni- 
tion of  this  is  the  longest  step  that  can 
now  be  taken  toward  that  reunion. 
And  the  next  longest  is  now  being  taken 
in  the  rapidly  growing  tolerance  of 
opinion,  and  respect  for  the  intelligence 
and  sincerity  of  those  that  differ  from 
us.  Which  is  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  however  definite  truth  may  be 
as  an  objective  reality,  we  are  recog- 
nizing that   its  vitality  and  working 


power  in  every  case  is  determined  by 
the  personal  factor  that  makes  this  or 
that,  more  or  less,  true  to  each  man. 
This  should  push  us  ever  nearer  to  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  truth  as  a  basis 
of  reunion ;  and  should  make  us  more 
and  more  perceive  how  small  that  min- 
imum really  is.  This  however,  is  not 
the  chief  centripetal  impulse;  but  rather 
the  recognition  that  Christianity  is  not 
dogmas  and  ceremonies,  but  the  Christ ; 
that  the  Christ  is  not  the  body  of  doc- 
trines taught  and  believed  about  His 
person,  office,  and  work,  but  is  Himself, 
the  God-man,  Jesus  of  ITazareth,  Son 
of  God. 


EFFICIENCT   IN    THE    PULPIT— THE    HEART  OF  THE  GOSPEL    AND 
THE  PREACHER'S  COMMISSION 

By  S.  Pabkes  Cadman,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Let  us  take  for  granted  the  ideal 
minister  of  God :  the  consecrated  and 
devout  cleric  who  has  laid  bare  his 
heart  to  his  Eedeemer,  who  has  sought 
by  prayer  and  meditation  that  enlarge- 
ment which  enables  him  to  run  in  the 
way  of  God's  commandment. 

This  man  by  dint  of  incessant  prac- 
tise can  write  and  speak  in  a  natural, 
lucid,  and  attractive  style.  He  has 
entered  the  gateway  of  knowledge  in 
the  spirit  of  reverence,  fearless  in  re- 
search, yet  humble  in  temper.  The 
rolling  landscape  of  theology,  with  its 
varied  features,  its  heights  and  its  de- 
pressions, its  lights  and  shadows,  have 
been  surveyed  by  him  with  a  keen  and 
instructed  eye.  What  is  to  be  the  wa- 
tershed of  faitli  and  utterance  for  such 
a  man? 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  no  sup- 
posititious case.  Yea,  more,  that  this 
question  is  agitating  many  breasts  of 
honest  men,  who  have  greatly  desired 
the  more  excellent  way,  and  whose 
earnest  entreaty  of  heaven's  wisdom  is 


that  they  may  be  rightly  guided  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  not  merely  a 
gospel.  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
momentous  issues  which  depend  on  a 
wise  and  adequate  answer,  and  recall 
the  thousand  and  one  agencies  employed 
in  colleges,  Bible  schools,  and  an  end- 
less supply  of  literature,  that  such  an 
answer  may  be  given,  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  this  discussion  is  apparent. 

Nor  is  the  case  met  by  solemnly 
informing  a  young  minister  that  he 
must,  at  all  hazards,  be  faithful  to  the 
evangel,  for  he  has  the  right  to  reply, 
"  What  is  the  evangel,  and  wherein  does 
evangelical  preaching  consist? '^  The 
term  has  been  sadly  overworked,  and 
made  to  mean  different  things  in  differ- 
ent mouths.  It  has  often  been  em- 
ployed to  signify  various  facts,  contrary 
ideas,  and  irreconcilable  mental  atti- 
tudes. No  one  word  has  meant  so 
much  and  again  so  little,  or  has  been  so 
frequently  everything  in  turn  and  noth- 
ing long.  It  is  calamitous  in  the  <  his- 
tory of  preaching  to  note  the  ignoble 
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xiBeB  of  a  great  and  noble  phrase  sub- 
mitted to  the  bigotry,  the  caprice,  and 
the  prejudice  of  men.  Some  have 
avoided  it  as  tho  it  were  a  tainted  and 
oontagious  word;  others  have  appropri- 
ated it  to  their  exclusive  benefit  and 
service  as  tho  they  had  secured  heav- 
en's patent  therefor;  and  still  others 
have  grasped  it  as  a  weapon  of  chastise- 
ment to  punish  opponents. 

Jesuits  and  Unitarians  alike  avow 
their  hold  upon  the  only  saving  gospel, 
and  sections  of  sects  as  well  as  sects  at 
large,  have  exulted  in  their  manifest 
right  and  title  to  the  essentials  of  that 
gospel.  Some  have  ventured  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  they  possessed  a  practical 
monopoly  of  its  grace,  leaving  non- 
adherents to  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  God. 

The  evangel  itself  has  been  identified 
with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  opin- 
ions about  the  evangel.  Many  ortho- 
doxies and  heterodoxies  have  invoked 
its  aid  to  secure  a  verdict  in  their  favor, 
and  specialized  groups  of  doctrine, 
carefully  elaborated  theories  of  the 
origin  of  the  universe  and  of  man, 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  redemp- 
tion, of  the  relations  of  divine  sover- 
eignty and  human  freedom,  have  been 
declared  by  their  advocates  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  message  of  eternal 
life. 

Here  is  a  preacher  so  possessed  by 
the  ethical  beauties  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  that  he  can  see  very  little  beyond 
the  program  of  life  thus  laid  down,  and 
he  does  not  realize  the  awful  deficiency 
which  besets  his  fellows  who  do  not 
need  a  new  ideal  so  sorely  as  they  need 
strength  to  carry  out  the  ideals  they 
already  have.  At  polarities  to  him  is 
the  man  who  is  jubilant  with  antino- 
mian  speech  about  unconditioned  for- 
giveness for  all  wrong-doing,  and  total 
obliteration  of  its  consequences,  because 
he  has  never  made  a  sufficient  study  of 
the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  as  set  forth 


in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  evident 
that  confusion  must  be  decreased,  and 
the  ground  is  cleared  when  we  discover 
that  the  evangel  of  Jesus  covers  three 
distinct  objects  of  thought,  and  that 
while  these  are  vitally  related,  they  ex- 
ist apart  and  can  be  viewed  as  an  or- 
derly progression. 

The  late  Dr.  Eeynolds  of  Gheshunt 
College,  England,  first  called  atten- 
tion to  this  threefold  order,  and  he  en- 
larged upon  it  with  the  spiritual  in- 
sight and  mastery  which  have  made  his 
name  a  fragrance  among  all  students  of 
preaching. 

First  and  last,  the  gospel  is  the  life 
of  God  in  the  souls  of  believers,  the 
holy  communicable  vitality  which  ani- 
mates all  spiritual  growth  and  tendency, 
and  in  which  is  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  compared  with 
all  other  religions. 

Despite  varieties  of  theological  com- 
plexion or  ecclesiastical  association,  the 
absolute  right  of  all  men  who  accept 
Jesus  as  Lord  to  share  His  boundless, 
indestructible  life  of  love  and  perfect- 
ness,  is  established  beyond  cavil  by  the 
reiterated  assertions  of  Jesus  Himself, 
and  of  those  who  stood  nearest  to  Jesus 
and  ioherited  His  message.  Here  in 
the  fullest  sense  Christ  is  all  and  in  all; 
and  to  all  ages  of  the  church,  to  our 
own  age  especially,  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  read  a  great  lesson. 
They  recall  the  preacher  from  expend- 
ing his  scanty  strength  on  lesser  con- 
cerns; they  show  us  that  beyond  our 
distractions  and  our  disputes  the  very 
center  of  the  evangel  is  in  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  life  in  Christ.  "  Here,*' 
said  John  Barber  Lighftoot,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  the  prince  of  Anglican 
scholars,  "is  the  meeting-place  of  all 
our  differences  and  the  healing  of  all 
our  feuds;  here  is  the  true  life  alike  of 
individuals  and  of  churches;  for  here 
doctrine  and  practise  are  wedded  to- 
gether, and  here  is  the  ^  creed  of  oreeds,' 
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involved  in  and  arising  out  of  the  work 
of  works." 

As  a  mother's  love  is  the  one  grand 
human  passion  from  Greenland  to  Mal- 
abar, so  the  life  eternal,  whether  in  St. 
Francis,  or  John  Wesley,  or  in  the  least 
of  all  saints,  links  all  to  Him  who  is  Al- 
pha and  Omega.  It  underlies  all  rents 
and  fissures  of  credal  difference  and 
various  churchly  ties,  and  enfranch- 
ises all  conditions  of  the  Christian  ex- 
perience! 

One  can  not  deny  that  many  starve  it 
in  their  souls  by  the  meager  faith  they 
have  in  it,  and  more  smother  its  radiant 
beauty  by  imperfect  attachment  to  it, 
and  others  disfigure  its  expression  in 
them  by  their  passional  acquiescence 
with  extreme  and  unreasonable  notions 
about  it. 

But  notwithstanding  human  failure 
properly  to  receive  the  boundless  tides 
of  love  and  life  encircling  every  created 
soul,  they  can  not  be  hidden,  they  will 
not  be  set  aside,  and  they  pour  their 
ocean  wealth  into  every  nook  and  cran- 
ny where  vent  is  found  for  them.  The 
richest  privilege  of  the  pulpit,  a  privi- 
lege which  commands  every  gift  and  oc- 
casion, is  our  undoubted  warranty  to 
tell  men  that  Christ  came  to  give  them 
an  order  of  existence  and  blessedness 
which  can  not  be  enjoyed  apart  from 
surrender  to  Him. 

The  possession  of  such  good  tidings 
has  helped  to  bestow  upon  the  gospel 
its  second  meaning.  We  speak  of  it  as 
the  truth,  as  that  ascertained  verity 
which  feeds  our  souls  with  the  assurance 
of  these  things.  For  truth  is  reality 
perceived,  apprehended,  and  assimilated 
by  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  succored 
and  strengthened  in  all  holy  conversa- 
tion and  deed. 

Here  men  arrive  at  the  point  of  diver- 
gence; but  not  so  much  divergence 
about  the  facts  of  Christianity  as  about 
the  interpretation  of  those  facts.  And 
as  our  theology  gains  in  simplicity  and 


catholicity,  this  divergence  is  reduced  in 
its  proportions.  For,  notwithstanding 
the  storm  and  stress  of  the  modem 
period  the  luiity  of  the  faith  is  coming 
to  its  own,  and  men  are  learning  that 
when  firmly  fixed  here,  they  can  freely 
float  in  matters  subordinate.  The  merit 
and  efficacy  of  the  evangel  are  not  under 
tribute  to  any  theory  of  past  or  future 
events  in  Ood's  dealing  with  His  crea- 
tures, so  long  as  His  manifestation  iu 
Christ  is  accepted.  Cosmogonies  come 
and  go,  speculations  as  to  our  origin 
and  the  destiny  of  unrepentant  sinners 
or  the  exact  nature  of  Biblical  inspira- 
tion, or  the  value  of  certain  methods  of 
spiritual  appropriation  are  dependent 
upon  widening  knowledge  and  fuller 
light;  but  the  truth  which  saves  men 
is  in  this  eternal  life,  antecedent  even 
to  eternal  love,  causative  of  all  vir- 
tue and  purity,  and  residual  in  the 
Christ  of  the  Father,  who  is  the  King 
of  men. 

So  the  third  meaning  of  the  evangel 
is  spoken  of  as  the  way  to  God,  the  line 
of  advance  along  which  life  in  truth 
lovingly  compels  us  toward  our  man- 
hood' s  coronation .  Temperament  plays 
its  part  here,  and  some  look  with  prim- 
itive zeal  upon  symbols  and  memorials, 
their  peril  being  that  they  may  exalt  the 
sacrament  beyond  the  recipient.  This 
is  done  whenever  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
baptism  are  made  in  any  sense  inde- 
pendent of  the  royal  faculty  of  faith. 
Again,  legalists  there  are  who  resent 
saving  faith  by  emphasizing  obedience 
and  works,  forgetting  that  faith  is  the 
root  of  the  tree  whose  fruit  is  in  all 
godlike  men  and  godlike  deeds.  Thus 
faith  in  the  promise  of  Christ  and  in 
His  power  is  the  one  supreme  and  con- 
stant method  which  invests  all  other 
methods  of  appropriation  with  their  un- 
utterable worth  and  solemnity. 

I  have  used  the  phrase,  "  the  water- 
shed of  faith,"  and  this  of  purpose. 
For  as  a  man  conceives  of  Jesus,  so 
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will  he  conceive  of  all  else  in  Christian- 
ity. He  is  set  before  us  as  the  great 
objective,  and  for  the  rising  and  falling 
of  many.  He  is  the  unconditioned  and 
the  absolute  hope  of  the  race;  and 
whenever  Christ  is  exalted,  the  Holy 
Spirit's  presence  in  the  church  is  made 
known,  while  as  the  exaltation  grows, 
the  more  intensive  is  that  Spirit's  ac- 
tion and  the  holier  is  the  church.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  any  part  of 
our  theological  thought  interferes  with 
Christ's  supremacy  as  the  revealer  of 
the  highest  will,  our  work  as  ministers  is 
measurably  invalidated.  Certainly  the 
testimony  of  the  past  ages  points  to  this 
conclusion  as  steadily  as  the  needle  to 
the  north. 

For  when  Christ  is  thus  accepted 
there  is  given  transcendent  and  impreg- 
nable ground  to  our  message  for  men. 
We  speak  through  Him  with  authority 
upon  Christianity's  main  revelation, 
namely,  its  doctrine  of  God  and  its 
procl^nation  of  human  salvation. 

There  are  certain  elements  common  to 
all  religions  because  they  are  common 
to  man.  In  these  elements  the  gospel 
finds  an  advocate  for  its  completer  un- 
veilings.  It  elevates  them  by  its  inspi- 
ration and  sanctifies  them  by  its  achieve- 
ments. But  in  Christ's  word  about  the 
"  Holy  Father,"  a  word  of  which  Dr. 
T.  P.  Forsyth  has  said  that  it  is  the 
life-blood  of  a  truly  catholic  theology ; 
in  his  setting  forth  of  that  modest  God, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  dwells  in  the  deeps 
of  personality,  to  witness  with  reason, 
conscience,  and  the  affections  to  the 
glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  are 
the  outstanding  and  otherwise  unknown 
and  unknowable  assurances  which  have 
made  our  faith  a  victorious  energy. 

And  the  question  of  human  salvation 
is  bound  up  in  the  question  of  Christ's 
personality.  Mr.  Emerson  spoke  many 
years  ago  of  the  "  noxious  exaggeration 
about  the  person  of  Christ " ;  the  phi- 
losopher's calm  forsook  him,  and  9Q 


did  his  wisdom.  But  such  acerbities 
are  oblivious  to  the  effects  of  that  per- 
sonality and  the  gigantic  superstruc- 
ture of  trust,  hope,  and  love  built  there- 
upon. The  Christ  of  God  has  been  our 
supreme  and  organizing  factor.  We 
give  thanks  for  His  historical  and  ex- 
perimental merit.  We  realize  that  Ju- 
daism, native  and  adapted,  is  a  retro- 
grade movement  in  human  thought,  and 
that  the  Incarnation  lies  behind  all  that 
we  have  to  believe  and  offer  for  men's 
belief. 

Sequentially,  the  death  of  Jesus  was  . 
an  adventuring  of  that  personality  be- 
yond the  uttermost,  that  He  might 
make  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin.  And 
the  worth  of  the  person  there  volunta- 
rily offering  Himself  has  made  the  rock 
of  Calvary  the  altar  of  the  universe. 
There  the  Father's  love  for  man  came 
to  its  fullest  proof;  and  the  given  life 
of  the  divine  Sufferer  was  a  sacrifice  or 
it  was  a  patient  submission  to  intoler- 
able wrong.  It  was,  with  all  its  myste- 
ry, a  rational  basis  for  pardon ;  for,  if 
Christ  did  no  more  than  reveal  the  ulti- 
mate beauty  of  His  own  character,  how 
exasperating  are  the  risks  of  goodness! 
Love  was  there  and  so  were  righteous- 
ness, life  and  death,  height  and  depth, 
immeasurable  offering  of  the  Father 
in  His  Son,  and  unlimited  help  for 
man  in  the  victory  obtained.  All  were 
there. 

This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true 
and  effective  way  in  which  to  set  forth 
the  gospel,  and  the  way  that  in  the 
long  run  will  vindicate  itself  again  and 
again.  To  make  Christ  known  as  '*  God 
only  Begotten,"  as  the  Redeemer  cru- 
cified, as  the  everlasting  Euler  of  the 
race  and  the  Head  of  the  church  trium- 
phant and  militant  by  reason  of  His 
ascendancy  over  sin  and  death,  as  gath- 
ering mysteriously  and  wonderfully  all 
the  shame  and  wickedness  of  men  into 
His  grasp  of  omnipotent  love,  and  in 
ways  more  numerous  than  we  can  esti* 
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mate  and  more  deep  than  we  can  f  ath- 
om^  bearing  them  away  forever  and 
thus  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
all  believers ;  this  is  distinctively  Chris- 
tian preaching,  and  this  is  emphatically 
the  Christian  evangel. 

When  Algernon  Wells  lay  dying,  he 
had  a  gleam  of  hope  that  he  might  be 
spared  to  preach  again. 

"Ah,*'  said  he,  "I  shall  proclaim 
the  glorious  gospel  as  I  have  never  yet 
done.  Not  that  I  reproach  myself  with 
having  concealed  or  forgotten  it,  but 
I  covet  the  pulpit  once  more  that  I  may 
tell  my  fellow  men  what  the  gospel  has 
been  to  me  while  I  have  lain  here.  I 
would  make  it  my  burden,  and  all  else, 
knowledge,  history,  poetry,  science — 
all  I  am  and  think  and  feel  now  should 
subserve  the  salvatory  message." 

It  was  not  his  thus  to  come  back, 
like  Lazarus,  and  speak  with  heavenly 
accents.  But  we  are  in  the  precious 
light  of  such  a  ministry,  and  we  should 
bum  with  desire  over  such  a  message 
for  our  time  and  for  all  time. 

To  this  end  a  minister  should  accept 
his  commission  from  Christ  alone.  Let 
the  matters  of  ordination  be  kept  in 
their  place;  and  if  Gk>d  stamps  your 
diploma,  the  countersigning  of  human 
institutions  is  strictly  derivative.  It 
pleased  the  Father  of  lights  to  kindle 
in  the  soul  of  Dwight  Lyman  Moody  a 
flame  which  lit  the  thick  darkness  of 
the  past  century;  and  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  peerless  evangelist  was 
a  layman  of  the  American  church. 

A  close  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  accurate  and  extensive,  bear- 
ing on  their  less  known  books  and  fa- 
miliar with  their  imfrequented  path- 
ways, a  faithful  study  of  devotional 
literature  and  of  the  great  hymnologies 
of  the  church  and  best  of  all  a  con- 
stant intercession  before  the  face  of  the 
Father  will  cause  the  evangel  to 
spread  and  deepen  in  every  preacher's 
utterance. 


We  have  been  reminded  that  America 
is  in  need  of  a  genuine  revival,  and  tru- 
ly the  evils  which  threaten  us  are  seri- 
ous and  radical.  As  I  write  this  clo- 
sing word  the  air  teems  with  ill-flavored 
recitals  of  fraud  in  high  places ;  wrong- 
doing, plunder,  rapine,  murder,  and  the 
whole  bill  of  infamous  particulars 
spreads  before  the  sad  gaze  of  the 
Christian  citizen.  Prominent  educators 
have  warned  us  that  mere  culture  will 
not  avail  to  stem  this  torrent  of  de- 
bauchery. Libraries  must  be  multi- 
plied, colleges  endowed,  universities 
equipped,  and  the  public  facilities  for 
instruction  increased.  But  the  world 
will  not  live  by  culture,  and  ethical 
teachers  post  proclamations  they  con- 
fess they  can  not  enforce.  The  under- 
lying lack  which  breeds  our  anarchy 
and  our  discontent  is  the  lack  of  Christ 
and  the  lack  of  Christ's  life  in  men. 
Did  He  have  power  for  a  single  epoch 
as  He  has  authority  for  all  eternity, 
and  if  men  were  willing  to  sit  in  His 
school  and  learn  of  Him,  how  vast  and 
grateful  would  be  the  change !  Let  us 
leave  the  legislator  and  the  moralist  to 
do  their  own  work.  We  can  best  aid 
them  by  being  singular  in  ours.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  culture ;  we  preach 
no  ignorant  delusion ;  we  make  no  un- 
fair bargain  with  mere  passional  ele- 
ments. But  in  the  strength  of  grace 
and  with  holy  boldness  we  may  and  we 
must  return,  every  one  for  himself,  to 
the  central  point  of  healing,  to  the  in- 
ner soul  of  preaching.  Disputes  about 
criticism,  high,  low,  and  middle,  can 
be  left  to  those  equipped  and  devoted 
scholars  who  serve  the  church  in  their 
special  field.  In  the  mean  time  the 
evangel  will  prosper  when  we  are  in 
intellectual  preparation,  moral  eleva- 
tion, and  spiritual  insight,  evangelists 
— men  who  mingle  all  the  elements  of 
great  preaching  in  a  glad  submission  to 
Christ's  life  and  teaching.  His  death 
and  resurrection. 
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SERMONIC   CRITICISM   AND   SUGGESTION 


THE  PREACHER'S  RELATION  TO  IVEW  CHURCH  WORK 
Bt  Prof.  Frankun  Johnbon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ukiybbsitt  of  Ghicaqo. 


SiZTT  years  ago  the  practical  work  in  which 
the  students  in  our  divinity  schools  received 
instruction  was  substantially  what  it  is  to- 
day. They  were  taught  to  preach,  to  con- 
duct prayer-meetings  and  evangelistic  meet- 
ings, to  administer  the  ordinances,  to  officiate 
at  funerals  and  weddings,  and  to  visit  the 
famUies  of  their  congregations.  The  instruc- 
tion in  the  duties  of  the  minister  to-day  goes 
little  beyond  this. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  good  reason  for 
the  limitation.  The  churches  did  not  demand 
that  their  pastors  should  come  to  them  trained 
in  any  other  official  duties.  The  Sunday- 
school  was  not  in  their  province,  except  that 
they  might  be  called  on  to  teach ;  and  some 
pastors  were  dismissed  for  meddling  with  it. 
The  organizations  of  young  people,  now  so 
prominent,  were  only  beginning  their  career, 
and  were  opposed  in  many  places;  and,  in 
any  case,  they  managed  themselves.  The 
minister  was  often  called  on  to  raise  money 
for  missions  and  for  church  buildings  by  per- 
sonal solicitation,  and  was  criticized  if  he 
failed  in  this  work;  but  it  was  not  supposed 
that  he  needed  any  special  training  for  it. 
Hence  the  chief  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
sermon,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  pastor  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  pulpit  succeeded  everywhere. 
Pastors  often  became  literary  men,  and  there 
were  few  churches  which  were  not  pleased  if 
the  pastor  was  known  to  be  a  student,  a  wri- 
ter, a  scholar. 

Have  we  come  to  a  time  when  the  limita- 
tion of  which  I  have  spoken  should  be  re- 
moved? Should  the  preparation  of  the  stu- 
dent in  the  divinity  school  be  essentially 
changed? 

The  work  done  by  many  churches  is  differ- 
ent in  kind.  Our  population  sixty  years  ago, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  was  organized  in 
families  owning  or  renting  homes.  Young 
men  came  into  the  cities  from  farms  and  vil- 
lages, yet,  tho  we  thought  them  many,  their 
numbers  were  so  moderate  that  we  could  pro- 
vide for  their  religious  and  moral  cnilture  by 
inviting  them  into  our  families  and  our  pews. 
The  young  women  employed  away  from  the 
puoQtal  roof  were  few  Indeed,  for  women 


were  not  yet  compelled  to  get  their  living  by 
competing  with  men  in  the  labor  market. 

The  great  change  produced  in  sixty  years 
is  apparent  when  we  examine  the  picture 
which  I  have  just  sketched  and  then  look 
about  us.  The  methods  of  conducting  every 
successful  business  now  demand  that  an  enor- 
mous number  of  persons — often  men,  often 
women,  often  both— be  employed  under  ex- 
pert directors  and  superintendents.  A  sort 
of  military  organization  of  these  forces  has 
become  necessary.  Invention  has  supplied 
means  by  which  one  man  can  control  an  army 
of  subordinates  and  keep  them  busy.  The 
army  is  composed  largely  of  the  unmarried, 
who  live  in  boarding-houses;  and,  when  any 
of  its  members  marry,  they  still  live  in  board- 
ing-houses. The  old-time  home  exists  in  this 
world  of  the  employed,  but  it  is  a  rare  sur- 
vival of  the  past.  The  principal  operations 
of  conmierce  and  all  the  operations  of  manu- 
facture are  carried  on  by  means  of  this  sys- 
tem. It  prevails  not  only  in  our  large  cities, 
but  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  a  village 
becomes  a  city  when  a  factory  or  a  mine 
brings  in  its  hordes  of  the  employed  under 
the  expert  manager.  All  our  large  cities  and 
many  of  the  smaller  ones  now  have  their 
immense  boarding-house  populations,  for  the 
most  part  unmarried. 

We  might  easily  overcolor  this  picture. 
The  change  is  not  so  great  in  the  South  as  in 
the  North.  It  affects  the  majority  of  our 
rural  communities  only  by  taking  away  from 
them  the  more  enterprising  of  their  young 
people.  There  are  vast  districts  of  our  large 
cities  which  do  not  feel  it.  There  are  many 
cities  of  eight  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
which  it  does  not  touch.  Hence  the  great 
majority  of  our  churches  are  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  it.  But  when  we  have  made 
these  qualifications,  we  go  back  to  it  with  the 
clear  perception  that  it  has  made  necessary 
extensive  alterations  in  the  work  of  many  of 
our  churches. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  change  which  I 
have  sketched  the  churches  most  seriously 
affected  by  it  seemed  to  be  unable  to  provids 
for  it.     They  were  what   we   call  fiunily 
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churches.  If  a  pastor  attempted  to  attract 
the  homeless  element,  he  disturbed  the  peace- 
ful domestic  atmosphere  of  the  services,  and 
perhaps  brought  in  a  mass  of  persons  whose 
hands  showed  the  marks  of  toil  and  whose 
clothing  diffused  a  composite  odor  of  cabbage 
and  perspiration ;  and  he  was  made  to  under- 
stand the  impropriety  which  he  had  commit- 
ted. 

It  was  to  meet  this  growing  necessity  that 
the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  was 
formed,  and  it  fulfilled  its  mission  so  admira- 
bly that  great  sums  of  money  were  poured 
into  its  treasury.  A  little  later,  when  women 
had  learned  that  they  must  earn  their  own 
living,  the  Toung  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation came  into  existence  and  prospered. 
The  majority  of  the  churches  in  the  boarding- 
house  districts  appeared  to  be  contented  with 
this  division  of  labor,  by  which  they  were 
left  in  undisturbed  repose  while  other  organi- 
zations did  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  sa- 
ving souls.  Some  of  them  felt  disposed  to 
enter  this  neglected  field,  but  did  not  know 
how.  The  pastors  laboring  in  the  boarding- 
house  districts  were  not  regarded  as  ^'our 
leading  pastors.**  On  the  whole,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Toung 
Women's  Christian  Association  sufilced. 

But  to-day  we  are  confronted  with  another 
change.  A  few  churches  have  found  out  how 
to  do  this  work,  and  are  actually  doing  it 
with  admirable  efilciency.  I  may  point  out, 
as  examples  of  this  increasing  class,  the  im- 
mense establishment  of  Dr.  Conwell  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  equally  immense  establish- 
ment built  up  by  Father  Scully  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  churches  of  this  new  kind  are 
doing  all  that  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  the  Toung  Women's  Christian 
Association  were  originally  expected  to  do. 
They  are  formidable  and  successful  rivals  of 
those  organizations.  They  are  attracting 
much  of  the  sympathy  and  the  money  which 
those  organizations  once  received.  The  pas- 
tors of  the  churches  engaged  in  this  work  are 
among  our  most  highly  honored  leaders. 

The  rise  of  these  churches,  with  their  im- 
mense and  intricate  organizations  of  workers 
under  a  single  executive  head,  is  creating 
much  quiet  agitation  and  some  readjustments 
of  our  other  agencies  for  the  prosecution  of 
religious  work.  It  is  possible  that  we  may 
view  these  readjustments  too  timidly  and  re- 
fuse to  carry  them  out  thoroughly.  It  is  also 
poflflible  that  we  may  carry  them  too  far,  in 


the  zeal  born  of  admiration  for  mere  change 
and  novelty.  It  is  possible,  still  further,  that 
we  may  attempt  readjustments  where  they 
are  either  hurtful  or  impossible. 

1.  Many  of  the  churches  are  changing  their 
work  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  and  are  es- 
tablishing plants  and  calling  pastors  with  ref- 
erence to  them.  Many  others,  as  yet  too  con- 
servative to  change,  ought  to  do  this,  and 
will  do  it  before  long.  Very  many  others, 
however,  whose  fields  do  not  present  the 
new  conditions,  are  rendered  restless  by  their 
liraitatious.  They  want  an  evening  service 
crowded  with  a  boarding-house  population 
where  no  such  population  exists.  They  want 
all  the  appliances  for  the  new  church  work, 
where  there  are  few  to  be  reached  by  them. 
They  call  pastors  of  the  executive  class,  only 
to  discover  that  the  pulpit  and  the  parish  vis- 
iting are  neglected.  In  fact,  the  churches  oc- 
cupying fields  that  demand  the  new  kind  of 
work  are  relatively  few.  The  others  should 
not  grow  restless  in  their  longing  for  a  sort 
of  success  which  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  achieve,  to  the  neglect  of  the  customary 
means  of  success,  which  the  characteristics  of 
their  fields  admonish  them  to  employ. 

2.  The  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association 
already  feels  the  efifect  of  the  new  church 
work.  The  churches  are  learning  how  to 
supply  the  necessities  which  led  to  its  organi- 
zation. They  are  doing  this  better  than  it 
ever  did,  because  they  are  supported  and 
cheered  by  what  we  may  call  the  church  con- 
sciousness. They  believe  that  they  are  the 
kind  of  organizations  which  the  apostles 
founded.  They  are  not  external,  irregular, 
temporary,  but  normal,  always  necessary, 
always  triumphant.  They  are  encouraged  by 
the  denominations  to  wliich  they  belong. 
Their  pastors  are  held  in  special  honor  as 
practical  men,  who  can  keep  a  large  force  of 
workers  busy,  can  cope  with  difficulties,  and 
can  bring  things  to  pass.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  religious  work  of  the  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  already  suffering  be- 
cause it  is  done  better  by  these  churches. 
The  young  people's  societies,  now  connected 
with  all  churches,  even  those  which  we  call 
family  churches,  take  away  much  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation occupied  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  social  and  educational  instita- 
tion.  Whether  it  can  succeed  in  these  fields 
remains  to  be  seen.    The  churches  are  b^gln- 
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ning  to  occupy  them,  and  are  accumulating 
money  and  establishing  plants  which  are  un- 
rivaled for  variety,  for  convenience,  and  for 
beauty,  that  they  may  occupy  them  worthily. 

Some  of  these  things  might  be  said  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  but 
perhaps  not  alL  The  new  church  work  has 
not  done  for  the  homeless  young  woman  what 
it  has  done  for  the  homeless  young  man. 
The  Toung  Women's  Christian  Association  is 
actually  furnishing  homes  to  these  homeless 
young  women,  and  it  may  always  be  neces- 
sary in  that  gracious  field  of  action.  If  it  is 
to  turn  its  attention  to  new  duties,  periiaps  it 
should  take  up  the  task  of  rescuing  fallen 
women. 

8.  The  divinity  schools  have  taken  but  lit- 
tle account  of  this  new  church  work.  They 
do  not  give  instruction  with  reference  to  It  in 
their  department  of  pastoral  duties.  The  di- 
rectors of  these  schools  are  not  blind  to  it.  but 
they  do  not  know  as  yet  how  to  provide  for 
it.  Some  of  them  have  proposed  a  depart- 
ment for  the  training  of  Toung  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  secretaries,  a  part  of  whom 
might  drift  over  into  the  pastorates  of  the 
churches  desiring  executive  tact  and  push  as 
the  chief  things.  But  if  the  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Association  itself  is  about  to  enter 
upon  a  new  phase  of  its  useful  history,  that 
expedient  would  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  util- 
ity. Others  would  teach  directly  the  best 
methods  of  managing  the  new  work.  This 
appears  to  me  the  only  wise  course.  It  re- 
mains a  question,  however,  whether  execu- 
tive efficiency  can  be  taught.  Even  in  the 
hard  school  of  actual  business,  where  it  com- 
mands immense  rewards  and  where  millions 
try  to  acquire  it,  few  find  what  they  seek. 
There  is  still  another  question.  If  this  in- 
struction is  provided  in  our  divinity  schools, 
will  not  the  majority  of  the  students  rush 
into  the  new  department,  and  discover,  when 
it  is  too  late,  that  they  are  not  fitted  by  na- 
ture for  the  tasks  to  which  it  has  introduced 
them?  It  would  be  necessary,  and  yet  per- 
haps difficult,  to  guard  against  this  danger. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  divinity  schools 
will  soon  provide  instruction  in  the  new 
work.  It  fliiould  be  given  by  men  who  have 
succeeded  in  it,  and  not  by  men  who  view  it 
theoretically  and  speculatively. 

4.  The  new  church  work  has  already  cre- 
ated a  certain  restlessness  and  discontent 
among  divinity  students.  They  see  that 
in  it  is  regarded  everywhere  as  the 


ideal  of  success,  and  that  they  are  not  being 
trained  for  it. 

The  new  work  is  so  exacting  in  its  de- 
mands upon  the  pastor  that  he  can  not  always 
become  a  thoughtful  and  attractive  preacher, 
if  he  devotes  himself  to  it  sufficiently  to  suc- 
ceed in  it.  He  may  deliver  from  the  pulpit 
practical  tallcs  rather  than  finished  sermons. 
He  is  sometimes  very  frank  in  saying  that  his 
executive  duties  leave  him  little  opportunity 
to  study.  Under  the  influence  of  this  exam- 
ple many  divinity  students  and  young  minis- 
ters, who  might  learn  to  preach  well,  betake 
themselves  to  the  practical  talk  as  a  means  of 
success,  when  their  congregations  long  for 
preaching  and  the  old-time  evidences  of  liter- 
ary culture  and  of  scholarship.  These  stu- 
dents and  young  ministers  should  not  forget 
that  attractive  preachers  are  always  in  de- 
mand, and  that  there  are  a  hundred  men  who 
can  learn  to  preach  acceptably  for  every  one 
who  can  learn  to  be  the  executive  manager 
of  a  large  organization.  They  should  reas- 
sure themselves.  There  are  a  thousand 
churches  that  ought  to  demand  thoughtful 
preaching  for  every  one  that  ought  to  de- 
mand mere  executive  management.  The 
able  preacher  and  pastor  will  always  find 
fields,  while  the  fields  open  to  the  executive 
manager  who  does  not  preach  well  will  al- 
ways be  a  small  minority  of  the  total  num- 
ber. 

Moreover,  the  churches  now  doing  the  new 
work  will  soon  demand  the  services  of  special 
preachers.  The  next  step  in  their  develop- 
ment will  probably  be  the  employment  of  a 
preacher  beside  the  executive  manager,  or 
over  him,  or  under  him.  This  step  has  al- 
ready been  taken  at  Tremont  Temple.  In 
the  congregations  devoted  to  the  new  work 
there  is  often  a  great  hunger  for  good  preach- 
ing. This  work  can  not  be  done  without  the 
banding  together  of  thoughtful  and  educated 
men  and  women  who  are  devoted  to  it.  The 
nucleus  of  the  church  doing  the  new  work 
must  be  formed  of  solid  and  conservative  and 
intelligent  persons.  These  persons  grow 
hungry  for  the  Word  of  Ood  in  forms  accept- 
able to  them.  I  have  met  this  intellectual 
and  spiritual  famine  in  many  instances,  and 
I  have  learned  to  regard  it  as  a  constant  at- 
tendant upon  certain  kinds  of  work  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  success.  The  new  church  work, 
instead  of  discouraging  the  higher  kinds  of 
preaching,  will  soon  create  an  additional  de- 
mand for  them,  and  the  young  men  who  be- 
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come  skilled  in  tbem  will  have  far  greater 
opportunities  of  usefulness  than  those  of  the 
inunediate  past 

Tet,  further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  one 
can  continue  to  grow  as  a  preacher  till  very 
late  in  life,  while  executive  enterprise  and 
nimbleness  disappear  much  earlier.  The 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  secretary 
seldom  finds  it  possible  to  continue  his  work 
beyond  fifty.  But  some  of  our  most  success- 
ful preachers  are  at  the  head  of  great 
churches  between  seventy  and  eighty,  and 
the  number  of  churches  demanding  maturity 
in  the  pulpit  is  rapidly  increasing.  If  I  do 
not  mistake,  the  thorough  organization  of 
our  young  people  is  contributing  to  this 
happy  result.  The  churches  once  tolerated 
in  the  pulpit  the  Inexperience  of  the  un- 


trained youth  in  order  to  keep  their  young 
people  from  wandering  away.  But  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  young  now  keep  them 
from  wandering.  Moreover,  these  organiza- 
tions create  thoughtfulness  by  promoting 
study,  sa  that  even  the  young  people  are 
now  preferring  instructive  preaching. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  new  church 
work  ought  not  to  lead  any  minister  or  any 
divinity  student  to  neglect  his  preaching. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  rendering  the  highest 
homiletic  excellence  more  than  ever  valuable 
both  to  the  minister  and  to  his  church.  In 
general,  for  the  coming  generation  of  minis- 
ters, the  road  to  success  in  their  calling  will 
probably  lie  through  the  study  and  the  pul- 
pit, rather  than  through  the  business  office 
and  the  business  desk. 


PERSONAL  BLSMSNTS  OF  BFFBCTIVE  PSSACHINO 
Bt  Prof.  John  M.  English,  D.D.,  Newton  Thbological  Sbminabt. 


It  has  been  extravagantly  said  that  in 
preaching  the  thing  of  least  value  is  the  ser- 
mon. In  the  more  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  pronounced  trend  from  the  sermon  to 
the  preacher.  The  preacher's  personality  in 
both  the  preparation  and  the  delivery  of  dis- 
course has  come  to  be  emphasized  as  cen- 
tral. He  must  not  only  get  ready  something 
to  say,  he  must  also  get  himself  ready  to  say 
it.  And  in  the  saying  of  it  he  himself  is 
potent.  What  are  some  of  the  personal  ele- 
ments in  effective  preaching? 

The  preacher's  affectionate  self-surrender 
to  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord  is  back  of  every- 
thing else  in  effective  preaching,  so  far  as  the 
preacher  has  agency  in  it  This  Is  essential 
to  his  keeping  Christ  before  his  hearers  as 
their  only  hope  of  salvation.  If  the  preacher 
is  self-centered,  tho  he  may  glibly  talk  about 
Christ,  he  is  really  preaching  himself.  Where 
the  people  should  see  Jesus,  they  see  the 
preacher.  Loving  obedience  to  Christ  evokes 
in  the  preacher  a  unique  winsomeness  and 
persuasiveness  of  personality.  Out  of  his 
self-effacement  in  Christ  is  bom  a  singular 
power  of  utterance.  This  baffles  analysis, 
but  it  is  a  radiant  and  encouraging  fact  in 
preaching. 

Such  loving  loyalty  to  Christ  involves  a 
personal,  living  experience  of  the  things  of 
Christ.  The  best  preachers  are  always  in  the 
best  sense  experimental  preachers.  Frederick 
W.  Robertson  was  notably  such.    These  men 


do  not  retail  to  their  audiences  bits  of  per- 
sonal biography,  yet  they  speak  with  an  as- 
surance and  a  helpfulness  which  proceed 
from  their  own  knowledge  of  the  blessings 
of  salvation.  They  are  genuine  witnesses  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ. 

The  sermon  is  a  message  to  life.  The  truth 
communicated  in  the  discourse  is  not  the 
preacher's  own;  he  simply  holds  it  in  trust 
as  a  divine  deposit  He  is  a  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  God.  There  is  a  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord  **  in  the  truth  of  which  the  preacher 
is  a  minister.  He  is  only  the  vehicle  of  its 
transmission  from  Qod  to  man,  the  King's 
messenger.  This  noticm  of  the  sermon  tends 
to  impart  to  the  preacher  confidence,  enthu- 
siasm, authority  in  delivering  it.  It  is  fun- 
damental in  a  ministry  of  power.  It  saves 
the  preacher  from  the  miserable  bondage  and 
paralyzing  weakness  of  treathag  Christianity 
in  the  pulpit  as  tho  it  were  still  a  problem  for 
solution  as  truth  that  needs  to  establish  its 
right  to  be,  and  to  commend  itself  to  human 
reason  by  elaborate  argument— a  thing  to  be 
ever  apologized  for.  The  Christian  religion 
utters  its  voice  to  the  human  sphrit  deeper 
than  the  intellect  It  speaks  to  the  soul 
itself.  It  intrinsically  commends  itself  to  the 
spirit  of  man  as  the  revelation  of  God.  The 
freedom,  the  joy,  the  usefulness  of  a  ministry 
largely  hinge  on  this  correct  idea  of  preach- 
ing. 

The  sermon  is  a  message  to  life.    Tiiis  is 
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grounded  in  the  nature  of  Christianity.  It  is 
a  force,  a  life,  rather  than  an  idea,  a  system. 
Neither  Ood  nor  Christ  impresses  us  as  fun- 
damentally intellectual;  no  more,  of  neces- 
sity, does  the  Christian  revelation,  the  divine 
salvation.  Christianity  is  not  in  the  world 
ultimately  to  furnish  information  on  Chris- 
tian topics;  it  is  not  here  merely  to  he  clearly 
grasped  and  correctly  stated  as  a  close-knit 
mental  scheme  in  creeds  and  theologies. 
From  the  highest  point  of  view  Christianity 
is  not  intellectual  at  all.  It  Is  "a  power  that 
makes  for  righteousness** — **the  power  of 
€k>d  unto  salvation  to  every  one  t^t  believ- 
eth."  Preaching  is  the  divinely  ordained 
agency  for  bringing  men  back  to  God,  for 
starting  and  developing  in  them  moral  like- 
ness to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  the 
Father.  No  matter  what  the  form  of  the  ser- 
mon— typical,  textual,  expository,  inferential 
— no  matter  what  its  method— explanatory, 
argumentative,  illustrative,  hortative— it  fails 
to  accomplish  its  true  and  only  mission  if  it 
does  not  make,  or  strongly  tend  to  make, 
those  who  hear  it  Christian  in  their  deepest 
■elves;  if  it  does  not  reach,  or  tend  to  reach, 
for  saving  ends  the  heart,  the  conscience,  the 
will,  the  whole  moral  personality.  The  en- 
tire color,  tone,  point  of  a  man's  ministry 
largely  depends  upon  his  notion  of  the  radical 
function  of  the  sermon.  It  greatly  determines 
whether  the  temper  of  his  current  preaching 
shaU  be  intellectual  or  spiritual.  While  it  is 
clearly  true  that  thinking  of  a  high  order 
most  mark  the  most  spiritual  ministry,  it  is 
as  clearly  true  that  the  final  impression  that 
a  good  sermon  makes  is  never  a  distinctly 
intellectual  impression.  It  does  not  occur  to 
us  to  speak  of  the  truly  great  preachers  as 
merely  intellectual  preachers — Isaiah,  Jesus, 
Paul,  Chrysostom,  Bernard,  Luther,  White- 
field,  Spurgeon.  It  has  been  truthfully  said 
that  one  element  of  Phillips  Brooks's  power 
as  a  preacher  ''was  the  beautiful  combination 
and  harmony  In  which  he  possessed  the  intel- 
lectual, imaginative,  and  emotive  faculties. 
His  preaching  touched  all  the  purest  and 
deepest  chords  of  human  nature."  That 
which  constituted  the  most  central  character- 
istic, the  largest  usefulness  of  his  preaching 
was  that  it  was  a  ministry  to  life. 

Preaching  should  express  the  preacher's  in- 
tention to  communicate.  This  is  the  oppo- 
site of  the  intention  to  acquire.  The  two 
states  of  mind  are  radically  different.  One  is 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  orator,  the  other  that 


of  the  scholar.  Now,  the  constant  danger  of 
the  ministry  of  a  studious  and  thoughtful 
preacher— and  no  man  is  fit  for  the  ministry 
who  is  not  studious  and  thoughtful— is  that, 
in  making  his  sermons,  if  not  in  delivering 
them,  he  will  be  turned  inward  upon  himself 
rather  than  outward  toward  the  people ;  that 
he  will  fall  into  bondage  to  the  process  of  dis- 
covering and  mastering  truth  purely  from  his 
own  point  of  view  and  for  his  personal  growth 
and  satisfaction,  and  so  will  fail  to  hold  it  as 
a  precious  possession  to  be  passed  on  to  others 
for  their  highest  spiritual  welfare,  as  well 
as  for  his  own  nourishment.  The  student's 
temper  ever  threatens  the  orator's  temper. 
The  mind  is  differently  geared,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  two  tempers.  The  standing  problem 
of  a  growing  minister  is  twofold— the  adjust- 
ing of  the  mental  machinery  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  truth,  and  also  for  the  communi- 
cation of  truth.  He  is  to  remember  that,  in 
the  deepest  sense,  the  inlet  into  his  mind  and 
personality  is  in  the  service  of  the  outlet. 
The  streams  that  flow  into  him  are  to  flow 
out  again  for  the  weal  of  others.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that,  as  a  minister  advances  in 
years,  in  thoughtfulness,  and  in  knowledge, 
he  is  in  considerable  peril  of  giving  the  maxi- 
mum of  attention  to  acquisition  and  the  mini- 
mum to  communication.  The  moment  this 
occurs  he  is  beginning  to  die  as  a  preacher. 
He  is  losing  his  feeling  for  an  audience,  and 
in  losing  this  he  is  losing  all  as  a  communi- 
cator of  truth. 

The  intention  to  communicate  is  a  homiletic 
habit.  It  must  be  attended  to.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  culture.  The  preacher  must  bethink 
himself  of  this  and  not  leave  the  homiletic  in- 
stinct to  untutored  working,  for  it  may  fail 
him.  He  needs  constantly  to  cultivate  it  as  a 
sort  of  second  nature.  What  the  London 
Athenctum  said  of  Lord  Acton,  the  learned 
historian,  holds  a  valuable  caution  to  every 
preacher.  **Lord  Acton's  search  for  knowl- 
edge became  so  absorbing  a  passion  that  the 
desire  to  set  it  forth  had  largely  decayed.  **  A 
maxim  influential  in  the  minister's  conscious- 
ness should  be:  I  intend  to  conununicate  the 
truth  of  this  sermon  to  a  popular  audience  for 
the  end  either  of  changing  lives  into  Christian 
lives,  or  of  lifting  lives  already  Christian  to 
a  higher  spiritual  level.  This  attitude  puts 
him  in  an  oratorical  mood.  He  is  in  the  ade- 
quate frame  for  composing.  The  product 
will  be  that,  not  of  the  cloistered  student,  but 
of  the  public  speaker— an  oration.    An  in- 
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describable  persuasive  influence  has  thus 
been  engendered  within  him,  and  goes 
forth  into  his  preaching  not  wholly  unlike 
that  which  is  set  free  when  in  loving  devo- 
tion he  yields  himself  up  to  Jesus  as  Savior 
and  Lord. 

It  is  the  natural  history  of  an  intention  to 
communicate  to  become  an  impulse  to  com- 
municate. It  gradually  passes  from  the  will 
to  the  feelings.  The  preacher  is  sensed  by  a 
strong  emotional  mood  to  pass  on  for  richest 
spiritual  ends  the  good  things  that  possess 
him.  They  come  to  him  in  transition.  As 
another  has  said:  ''One  may  believe  in  and 
love  the  truth  as  a  philosopher  or  as  a  the- 
ologian. The  preacher  touches  truth  on  its 
way  to  men.  ^    So  it  was  with  Peter  and  Paul . 


Peter  declared  to  the  Jewish  council:  "We 
can  not  but  speak  the  things  which  we  saw 
and  heard.  **  And  Paul  could  never  think  of 
the  sublime  contents  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God  without  having  his  impulse  to  com- 
municate it  to  others  mightily  stirred.  At 
such  times  his  characteristic  expression  was, 
*^  Whereunto  I  was  appointed  a  herald  and  an 
apostle."  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations how  forcibly  apt  is  the  statement 
of  Phillips  Brooks,  that  **  the  preparation  for 
the  ministry  must  be  nothing  less  than  the 
kneading  and  tempering  of  a  man's  whole 
nature  till  it  becomes  of  such  a  consistency 
and  quality  as  to  be  capable  of  transmission. 
This  is  the  largeness  of  the  preacher's  cul- 
ture." 


MR.  DAWSON  AND  HIS  WORK 
By  the  Rev.  P.  Staklbt  Van  Bps,  New  Tobk. 


Hey.  Williah  J.  Dawson,  of  London,  has 
been  for  some  time  engaged  in  evangelistic 
work  in  America,  having  conducted  meetings 
in  various  cities  in  the  New  England  and 
other  States.  He  has  been  in  and  around 
New  York  City.  Prom  a  careful  study  of 
the  man  and  his  work  we  may  form  a  fair 
estimate  of  both,  and  this  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending any  of  these  meetings  and  seeing  for 
themselves. 

Personally  Mr.  Dawson  is  interesting,  his 
smile  and  his  warm  handshake  making  you 
feel  that  he  is  a  friend,  tho  you  are  meeting 
him  the  first  time.  As  you  study  his  utter- 
ances and  the  spirit  behind  them,  you  find 
yourself  becoming  acquainted  with  a  genuine 
character,  a  sincere  soul,  a  man  with  an  ex- 
perience. There  is  no  attempt  on  his  part  to 
"put  on,"  or  to  impress  you  with  his  supe- 
riority, or  with  the  distance  between  you  and 
him.  Nor  does  he  forget  you  when  he  meets 
you  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  and  the 
meeting  of  many  others  meanwhile.  ''Have 
I  not  met  you  before?"  he  asks,  and  then 
comes  the  remembrance  of  the  time  and  place. 
This  confirms  the  first  impression  of  friendly 
interest  and  of  sincere  reg^uxl,  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  work  of  a  public 
man,  and  especially  one  who  is  an  ambassador 
of  God  in  the  work  of  evangelism. 

Mr.  Dawson  declares  that  there  are  certain 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  before  a  revival  takes 
place,  and  states  these  conditions  of  divine 


activity  as  purgation  and  prayer.  These 
were  shown  in  the  gathering  of  the  disciples 
at  Jerusalem.  There  are  conditions  of  the 
divine  activity  in  reaching  the  secret  springs 
of  human  action  and  bringing  men  to  Christ. 
Shall  we  not  investigate  these  and  profit  by 
what  we  learn? 

There  is  a  gentleness  in  Mr.  Dawson's  man- 
ner which  impresses  one  favorably.  It  is 
winsome  and  attractive.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  evidence  that  he  is  sure  of  himself, 
self-possessed,  confident  of  his  position  when 
he  speaks  or  acts.  He  is  a  picture  of  health, 
and  his  frequent  meetings,  continuing  long 
and  kept  late  with  his  work  of  speaking,  do 
not  appear  to  have  wearied  him  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

'  He  exhibits  a  steady  good  cheer,  even  when 
his  expectations  have  not  been  met.  He  does 
not  show  nervousness  or  vexation  at  anything 
which  I  have  seen  occur,  but  always  aelf- 
possession,  and  there  have  been  things  which 
would  have  made  some  people  impatient,  as 
when  a  man  arose  and  asked  a  question  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  pleasant,  betraying  an 
animus  not  far  from  that  of  a  "crank."  The 
answer  made  to  this  man  was  as  mild  and 
gentle  as  if  the  question  had  been  asked  in  a 
proper  manner  and  spirit.  One  is  impressed 
with  the  speaker's  evident  sincerity  and  ear- 
estness.  He  means  to  convince  and  to  win. 
He  is  convinced  himself,  and  so  he  seeks 
to  bring  others  to  the  truth.  Mr.  Dawson 
is  not  an  evangelist  after  the  order  of  the 
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swift  speaker  with  exaggerated  utterancefl; 
but  rather  he  is  calm  and  steady,  not  a  fire  of 
kindlings,  but  one  of  glowing  coals  not  to  be 
quenched.  He  is  sometimes  humorous,  but 
he  tells  no  funny  stories  and  never  sets  the 
audience  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  He  has  none 
of  the  tricks  which  sometimes  are  used.  He 
pictures  no  harrowing  scenes  of  death  or  of 
pain  to  get  the  people  stirred  up  and  weep- 
ing. He  tells  of  men  and  women  who  have 
given  themselves  to  Christ  in  heroic,  self- 
aacrificing  service  to  mankind,  people  who 
have  acted  deliberately  and  determinedly,  not 
on  sudden  impulse. 

His  voice  is  clear  and  penetrating,  easily 
jeard,  and  every  word  understood,  carefully 
modulated;  but  sometimes  he  comes  out  In 
tones  so  deep  that  we  are  surprised  that  ho 
speaks  mostly  on  so  high  a  key.  One  of 
these  occasions  was  when  he  was  speaking 
on  the  deep  things  of  the  soul,  the  self.  He 
asked  a  question  which  he  answered  with  the 
one  word  ''self,*'  saying  it  three  times  with 
increasing  depth  of  voice,  the  effect  of  which 
was  marked.  His  speech  is  not  much  unlike 
our  American  speech,  not  so  decidedly  Eng- 
lish as  might  be  supposed.  Certain  words 
are  a  little  different  from  ours,  but  they  are 
few.  His  delivery  is  pleasant  and  attractive. 
Tbo  he  speaks  for  an  hour,  one  is  interested 
throughout,  and  wishes  that  he  would  con- 
tinue longer.  The  ancient  church  official 
who  went  about  keeping  people  awake  dur- 
ing the  sermon  is  not  needed  where  Mr.  Daw- 
son is  preaching. 

Mr.  Dawson,  has  a  spirit  of  gentle  persuasi- 
veness, breathing  a  strong  conviction  and  a 
deep  experience,  a  real  spirituality,  and  draw- 
ing one  to  follow  Christ  more  closely,  if  al- 
ready His  follower,  into  the  deeper  life  of  self- 
denial,  crucifixion  of  the  old  self,  to  sacrifice  to 
God  for  man,  to  service  such  as  that  which 
Jesus  rendered.  Listening  to  this'speakcr,  or 
even  reading  his  published  sermons,  one  feels 
that  he  is  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  a  rare 
soul,  a  rounded  character,  a  man  who  has 
found  Christ  a  living  Savior  and  Friend,  per- 
sonal and  ever  present. 

The  method  of  Mr.  Dawson  in  his  meetings 
Is  simple  and  free  from  set  rules  or  machinery. 
He  is  not  a  commander,  has  not  yet  exercised 
bis  abilities  in  this  line.  When  Mr.  Dawson 
goes  to  a  church  or  to  a  city,  the  pastor  or 
pastors  and  the  people  place  themselves  at 
bis  disposal,  looking  to  him  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.    He  says  to  those  who  gather 


about  him  to  receive  his  suggestions  or  direc- 
tions in  their  endeavor  to  help  him  in  the 
work :  ''I  have  no  set  rules,  but  adapt  myself 
to  the  conditions,  and  am  willing  to  learn  of 
any  new  and  better  methods." 

At  times  Mr.  Dawson  speaks  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  hearers  seem  to  bo  brought 
face  to  face  with  God;  and,  indeed,  that  is 
the  case.  In  that  discourse  on  ''The  Un- 
avoidable Christ,**  whose  text  is,  ''Then  came 
Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,**  one  feels  as  if 
he  can  not  shut  out  this  strange  visitor,  do 
what  he  will,  whatever  barriers  he  may  erect 
to  bar  him  out,  whatever  doors  to  his  being 
he  shut  and  bolt. 

As  the  hush  of  thoughtfulness  and  prayer 
comes  after  the  words  of  the  preacher  have 
ceased  to  be  audible,  but  are  ringing  still 
within  the  soul,  as  all  heads  bow  in  silent 
prayer,  the  request  is  made  that  any  who 
wish  to  be  prayed  for,  or  who  are  willing  In 
this  way  to  show  that  they  wish  to  live  the 
Christian  life,  are  asked  to  rise  a  moment 
while  the  rest  are  bowed  in  prayer.  Here 
and  there  a  person  rises  and  the  preacher  sees 
them ;  and  after  the  silence  is  ended  he  prays 
for  these. 

In  the  pews  are  cards  which  any  who  wish 
to  be  called  on  or  who  wish  to  consult  with 
Mr.  Dawson  or  with  another  may  sign  and 
hand  to  an  usher.  After  this  meeting,  there 
is  a  special  prayer-meeting,  given  up  to  short 
prayers  and  to  singing.  Here,  again,  the  op- 
portunity is  given  for  requesting  prayer  or  to 
pray  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  public. 

Thus  does  Mr.  Dawson  employ  the  method 
which  he  advocates,  the  appeal  to  all  that 
is  best  in  man  to  accept  and  follow  Christ. 
People  are  made  to  see  that  this  is  the  thing 
to  do.  There  is  no  undue  emotion,  no  wild 
excitement ;  merely  the  steady  urging  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  entire  spirit,  upon  the  intel- 
lect, the  feelings,  and  the  will.  This  is  what 
he  calls  "normal  evangelism.**  He  has  three 
words  which  apply  to  this:  sanity,  fervor, 
adaptabil'ty.  Normal  evangelism  is  a  sane 
and  calm  presentation  of  the  truth  to  the  sane 
listener;  it  is  with  fervor  and  deep  earnest- 
ness in  its  appeal  to  the  person ;  its  methods 
are  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, to  the  persons  and  the  times. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Dawson's  meetings  no 
one  can  at  present  tell,  as  no  one  has  yet  be- 
come known  who  can  tell  spiritual  results. 
We  read  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
professed  Christ  in  Wales  during  the  wonder- 
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ful  reviyal  there  in  progress;  but  one  is  a 
poor  judge  of  divine  things  who  turns  to 
figures  as  the  basis  of  his  estimate. 

And  yet  we  may  venture  to  think  that  the 
results  of  this  evangelistic  work  are  going 
to  be  secondary  rather  than  primary ;  and  ii^- 
ward  before  they  are  evident  in  outward  form. 
The  character  of  the  audiences,  so  far,  points 
in  this  direction,  since  everywhere  the  vast 
majority  of  people  who  hear  Mr.  Dawson  are 
ministen  and  others  who  are  already  profess- 
ing Christians. 

A  pastor  from  another  State,  in  whose  city 
a  mission  has  been  held  during  this  evan- 
gelistic tour,  was  asked  what  they  were  doing 


now  and  what  they  proposed  to  do— go  right 
on  as  before?  He  answered:  "Yes;  we  will 
go  on  as  before,  but  following  up  the  interest 
which  these  meetings  have  awakened . "  Then 
we  have  results  worth  while,  if  an  increased 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  religion  in  a 
conununity,  which  can  be  definitely  followed 
up.  These  are  positive  and  definite  results 
made  manifest. 

The  hundreds  of  ministers  who  have  at- 
tended these  meetings,  coming  from  sur- 
rounding States  as  well  as  from  neighboring 
towns  and  cities,  must  hatve  been  carrying 
back  into  their  various  churches  and  com- 
munities the  effects  of  the  meetinga 


'YELLOW  PULPITISM" 


Bt  thb  Rev.  A.  D.  McKay,  Rbtnoldsvillb,  Pennstltania. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  Thb  Hohilbtio  Re- 
vnewisan  editorial  on  "Yellow  Pulpitism," 
in  which  the  words  of  another  are  quoted  in 
its  defense.  And  the  argument  used  is  "  that 
it  is  what  the  people  want"  Should  it  be 
the  aim  of  the  preacher  to  give  to  the  people 
what  they  want?  The  people  wanted  Christ 
crucified,  and  according  to  this  logic  Pilate 
did  right  in  granting  them  their  request 
Preachera  are  called  of  God  to  deliver  His 
message  whether  the  people  want  it  or  not 

But,  argues  the  defender  of  **  Yellow  Pul- 
pitism,"  "the  people  will  attend  such  serv- 
ices. ^  Yes,  so  will  they  a  cheap  trashy  theat- 
rical perfonnance.  A  dog-fight  on  the  street 
will  draw  a  crowd.  But  is  it  a  question  of 
"drawing  the  crowd,"  or  of  lifting  and  lead- 
ing the  people  to  the  better  and  higher  life  in 
Christ?  The  claim  that  this  "yellow  pulpit- 
ism"  "draws  the  crowd"  we  have  reason 
sometimes  to  question.  Some  months  ago 
the  writer  had  occasion  to  stop  over  night  in 
a  city  where  one  of  these  "yellow-pulpitism  " 
preachers  "  draws  his  crowd."  In  the  after- 
noon I  was  passing  his  church,  in  front  of 
which  was  a  large  sign-board  with  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  large  bold  lettere  savoring 
of  "  yellow  pulpitism  " :  "  Evangelistic  serv- 
ices here  this  evening  beginning  at  7 :80.  The 
singing  will  be  led  by  a  chorus  of  seventy 

voices.    Dr.  ,  the  pastor,  will  preside 

and  preach."  Having  read  so  much  about 
this  divine  and  "his  crowded  congregations," 
I  decided  I  would  hear  him.  I  called  at  the 
home  of  a  friend  whom  I  wished  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  church.    My  friend  suggested 


that  we  would  better  go  early,  as  he  supposed 
it  would  be  hard  to  get  a  seat,  or  even  to  get 
in  if  we  were  late.  What  was  our  surprise 
on  reaching  the  church  to  find  only  the  Jani- 
tor present  Deciding  we  would  not  take 
our  seats  so  soon,  we  went  for  a  walk  and  got 
back  to  the  church  about  five  minutes  before 
time.  We  were  again  surprised  to  see  only 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  present,  and  asked  a 
man,  who  met  us  in  the  vestibule,  if  this  was 

the  place  where  Dr. was  to  hold  his 

evangelistic  services.  He  assured  us  that  it 
was,  and  kindly  led  us  to  a  seat  A  few 
more  people  came,  and  when  it  was  7:80 
about  seventy  were  present. 

When  the  services  closed  in  the  Sunday- 
school  room  all  were  invited  to  the  session- 
room,  and  the  preacher  and  a  member  of  the 
session  stood  in  the  corridor  and  practically 
blocked  the  way  out,  and  asked  all  to  go  into 
the  session-room.  About  all  did  go  in ;  it  was 
about  the  only  thing  they  could  do.  In  the 
after-meeting,  after  a  man  led  us  in  a  prayer, 
the  doctor  rose  and  asked  how  many  of  us  were 
church-members.  All  hands  went  up  except 
ten.  He  then  asked:  "How  many  of  you 
who  did  not  put  up  your  hands  believe  that 
the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  believe 
that  Christ  is  the  Savior  of  the  world  ?  "  All 
of  the  ten  put  their  hands  up.  Then  said  he : 
"  You  are  qualified  to  become  members  of  this 
church.  That  Is  all  I  ask  of  you,"  and  in- 
vited them  to  remain  with  the  session  while 
the  rest  of  us  were  dismissed.  I  have  not 
been  surprised  since  at  the  "large  accessions  " 
this  master  of  "yellow  pulpitism  "  is  having. 
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A  fiSVOLUTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

It  was  Christianity  that  discovered  child- 
hood. Before  Christ  there  were  children,  but 
the  world  scarcely  seemed  to  recognize  them. 
In  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Hindu  classics 
there  is  little  or  no  child  life.  In  ancient  law 
and  thinking  the  child  had  no  rights.  It  took 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  to  reveal  the  worth, 
the  meaning,  the  possibilities  of  childhood. 
Christianity  reyolutionized  child  life.  In  this 
sense  our  public  school  system  has  recently 
had  a  Christian  revolution. 

The  Old  System.— The  old  public  school  was 
not  a  failure.  There  were  enrolled  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  United  States  in  1908, 
16,009,861  pupils  with  449,287  teachers. 
There  was  spent  for  such  schools  in  that  year 
9251,457,625.  The  United  States  leads  the 
world  in  popular  education.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education 
for  1902,  21.6  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  was  enrolled  in  elementary 
schools.  Ontario,  Canada,  comes  next  with 
an  enrolment  of  21  per  cent ;  Victoria  has  20.8 
per  cent. ;  Switzerland,  20  per  cent. ;  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  19.5,  Scotland,  18,  Ireland, 
17  per  cent.;  Germany  has  16.5;  France, 
14.1;  Italy,  7.7;  Russia,  8.8  percent.;  Japan 
has  10.7.  Our  public-school  system  has 
grown,  too,  in  eflflclency.  According  to  Dr. 
Talcott  Williams,  in  all  our  larger  cities, 
altho  the  grade  has  risen,  from  85  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  school  population  attend  public 
or  private  schools.  A  century  ago  the  at- 
tendance at  such  schools  was  less  than 
one-half  the  school  population. 

The  Fault  of  the  Old  8ystem,^It  was  almost 
purely  intellectuai.  It  did  not  recognize  the 
child— only  the  child's  brain.  It  ignored  the 
body  and  the  souL  In  the  body  it  ignored 
the  stomach  and  the  hand.  In  the  soul  it 
confused  religion  and  theology,  and  because  it 
could  not  teach  theology  it  refused  to  give 
any  food  to  the  soul. 

The  New  Syetem.—The  new  system  recog- 
nizes the  child.  This  means  a  revolution, 
and  one  which  has  grown  up  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  recognizes  the  unity  of  the  child 
Ufe.  It  sees  that  a  full  head  can  not  go  with 
an  emp^  stomach.  It  realizes  that  to  fit  a 
difld  for  life,  there  must  be  education  of  eye 


and  of  ear,  of  hand  and  of  foot,  as  well  as  of 
the  mind.  It  understands  the  necessity  of 
play  and  the  educational  possibilities  of  play. 
It  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  soul  must 
be  taught  as  well  as  tlie  mind. 

Feeding  School  Children.— Wc.  Robert  Hun- 
ter has  recenty  startled  the  thoughtful  world 
by  an  estimate  that  there  are  seventy  thou- 
sand children  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City  who  go  to  school  habitually  hun- 
gry or  underfed.  This  is  not  to  say  that  this 
number  go  breakfastless,  as  the  sensational 
newspapers  have  made  Mr.  Hunter  say.  He 
says  they  go  poorly  or  wrongly  fed,  and  bases 
his  estimate  on  figures  that  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied. Charities,  the  organ  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  which  cer- 
tainly can  not  be  accused  of  sensationalism, 
affirms  that  Mr.  Hunter's  estimate  is  proba- 
bly below  rather  than  above  the  actual  num- 
ber. Now  the  new  school  system  recognizes 
that  a  child  under-nourished  can  not  perfectly 
learn.  Therefore  in  Europe  especially,  and 
in  the  United  States,  school  children  are  be- 
ginning to  be  fed. 

In  the  United  States,  perhaps 'the  most  in- 
teresting experiment  is  that  made  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Fanell,  teacher  of  Special  Class, 
Public  School  No.  1,  hi  New  York  City,  a 
class  composed  of  backward  children.  Wri- 
ting hi  Charities  for  March  11,  1905,  she  tells 
us  that  after  medicine  and  surgery  had  done 
all  they  could  for  the  poor  bodies  of  these 
backward  children,  it  was  still  found  that  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  coordinate  action  with 
the  home.  The  prime  need  seemed  to  be  for 
proper  nutrition.  A  beginning  was  made  by 
supplying  milk  at  noon.  It  did  so  mudi 
good  that  a  complete  lunch  is  now  served. 
Each  boy  brings  his  own  bread  and  pays  one 
cent  for  milk.  The  cooking  Is  done  by  the 
classes  in  cooking. 

The  expense  to  the  city  has  been  5^  cents 
per  day  for  each  boy,  and  the  result  to  these 
backward  chUdren  has  more  than  Justified  the 
expenditure. 

Experiments  in  the  feeding  of  public-school 
children  in  Europe  have  gone  on  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  Paris,  in  1897,  eight  million 
meals  were  supplied  to  school  cbfldren ;  forty 
I>er  cent,  of  these  meals  being  paid  for  by  the 
parents.   These  meals  were  supplied  from  so- 
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called  school  kitchens,  and  the  plan  embraces 
the  following  points:  ''(1)  Free  meals  to  chil- 
dren known  to  be  in  want,  whether  their  pa- 
rents are  paupers  or  not.  (2)  The  establish- 
ment of  canteens  at  various  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  mayor  and  school-fund  commit- 
tee. (8)  No  meals  to  be  served  except  on 
presentation  of  a  token  which  can  be  bought 
or  is  given  gratuitously  to  the  children.  (4) 
Secrecy  as  to  whether  the  token  is  bought  or 
received  gratis.  The  cost  of  the  meals  is  15 
centimes.  The  meals  vary,  as  a  rule,  there 
being  given  soup,  followed  by  a  course  of 
meat  and  vegetables  and  bread  without  stint." 

Birmingham  in  England  has  had  an  experi- 
ence of  five  years  in  furnishing  free  break- 
fasts. 

SeJiod  Park$  and  Play  O'nmiuZt.— Next  to 
food,  the  body  needs  proper  activity  or  fresh 
air.  Country  and  town  schools  have  always 
had  this  advantage,  but  for  schools  in  our 
larger  cities,  the  supplying  of  this  is  new; 
yet  it  is  being  provided  for.  In  1888  a  sand 
garden  was  opened  by  some  ladies  in  Boston. 
This  was  the  beginning.  To-day  New  York 
City  has  school  playgrounds  of  six  sorts. 
The  first  is  the  school  playground  proper. 
This  in  New  York  has  too  often  been  merely 
the  basement  of  the  school.  Now  no  school 
building  can  be  erected  without  an  open-air 
playground,  at  least  upon  the  roof.  The  sec- 
ond sort  is  the  play  centers.  New  York's 
schools  have  (in  Manhattan)  41  vacation  play- 
grounds, 5  open-air  playgrounds,  1  afternoon 
playground,  9  evening  roof  playgrounds,  7 
playgrounds  on  piers,  and  1  ball  playground. 
Brooklyn  has  16  vacation  playgrounds,  4 
open-air  playgrounds,  2  evening  roof  play- 
grounds, 1  pier  playground.  New  York  has 
19  evening  recreation  centers;  Brooklyn,  4. 
The  third  class  of  playgrounds  are  the  roof 
playgrounds,  enumerated  above.  One  of 
these  roof  playgrounds  in  New  York  has  an 
average  attendance  of  2,000  per  night.  Three 
or  four  teachers  maintain  order  and  there  are 
bands  for  music  and  dancing.  Fourth,  come 
the  outdoor  g3rnmaBiums  or  grounds  for  bas- 
ket-ball or  other  sports.  Fifth,  are  the  recre- 
ation piers,  reaching  out  into  the  water  for 
from  400  to  700  feet,  and  capable  of  holding 
6,000  or  7,000  people.  Sixth,  are  the  swim- 
ming baths,  where  thousands  of  children  are 
taught  to  swim.  All  cities,  especially  Chi- 
cago and  Boston,  are  moving  in  this  direction 
of  establighing  playgrounds  and  small  parks. 


SehooU  as  Social  Cknten, — ^The  modem 
school  is  becoming  a  social  settlement.  The 
**  gang  element "  in  boys  is  being  appealed  to 
to  develop  clubs  of  all  kinds,  and  produce  a 
right  social  life.  Boys  are  being  taught  to 
organize  themselves  into  little  republics  or 
miniature  municipalities  to  fit  themselves  for 
true  civic  life.  The  schools,  too,  are  becom- 
ing centers  for  reaching  the  homes.  Parents 
are  invited  and  urged  to  visit  the  schools,  and 
the  teacher  enters  the  home.  Evening  classes 
and  lectures  for  adults  are  held.  New  York 
City  the  last  winter  gave  4,645  lectures,  insti- 
tuted by  her  board  of  education,  to  1,155,000 
people.  The  school  plants  are  being  used  six  - 
teen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  instead  of 
six.  Penny  savings-banks  teach  thrift  to  the 
children  and  the  parents. 

Indtutrial  Training  and  Kinddrgartens. — 
The  modem  school  educates  the  ear  and  the 
eye,  the  lungs,  the  throat,  the  hand,  and  the 
foot.  The  kindergarten  makes  the  little 
child  love  nature  and  see  things  in  nature. 
It  teaches  the  significance  and  the  rudiments 
of  form  and  of  color.  Classes  in  carpentry, 
molding,  wood-sawing,  cooking,  sewing, 
laundry  work,  etc.,  carry  on  the  education. 
The  beautification  of  the  schoolhouses  and 
illustrated  lectures  on  art  and  travel  cultivate 
the  eye  and  develop  the  art  instinct.  Sing- 
ing and  dancing  teach  modulation  and 
grace. 

MaraU  a/nd  BeUgion  in  PubUe  SehooU.Sig- 
nificant  of  the  times  is  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Society  of  Religious  Education, 
with  Chief  Justice  Harlan  as  its  president, 
James  E.  Oilbert,  D.D.,  as  its  secretary,  and 
a  membership  composed  of  many  of  the 
ablest  educators  in  the  United  States.  An 
increasing  number  of  teachers  and  trustees 
are  seeing  that  without  teaching  any  distinc- 
tive theologies  or  denominational  religion,  it 
is  possible  and  it  is  necessary  to  teach  moral- 
ity and  the  broad  principles  of  universal  reli- 
gion. Children,  too,  are  being  taught  in  the 
schools  to  bring  gifts  for  the  poor,  teaching 
charity  and  responsibility  for  the  unfortu- 
nate.   

**Tbb  most  serious  aspect  of  the  waste  that 
surrounds  us  on  every  side  of  education  is 
not  the  waste  of  time.  It  is  the  dissipation 
of  energy,  the  loss  of  effectiveness,  the  blunt- 
ing of  natural  capacity  and  aptitude." — 

PBBBIDSNT  BUTLBB. 
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OUTLmS  STUDIES    OF  OBSCUSSR  PROPHETS— Vm.  THE   ECSTATIC    PROPHETS 
Bt  Prof.  Lbwib  Batlbs  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Habtford  Thbolooical  Sbionary. 


A  BTRAKQB  sceno  is  presented  to  ns  in  these 
paraUel  namtiyes  (1  Sam.  z.  5-18;  ziz.  20- 
24).  The  religion  of  these  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets seems  to  have  consisted  almost  ezclusively 
in  ezcitement.  Their  aim  was  to  work  them- 
selves up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
To  secure  this  they  went  in  bands,  for  they 
were  aware  that  emotion  is  infectious,  and 
knew  that  a  crowd  can  be  roused  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  feeling  than  an  individual.  They 
understood  also  the  power  of  music  and  ac- 
companied their  ezeroises  with  song  and 
playing  on  instruments.  They  knew,  too, 
that  rhythmical  movements  of  Uie  body  influ- 
ence the  emotions,  so  they  cultivated  sacred 
marches  and  solemn  dances.  Through  these 
means  they  succeeded  in  rousing  themselves 
to  such  a  degree  of  frenzy  that  they  lost  con- 
sciousness of  their  surroundings  and  prophe- 
sied in  inarticulate  sounds.  They  tore  their 
garments,  or  even  cast  them  away,  and  at 
length  they  sank  ezhausted  to  the  ground, 
where  they  lay  for  hours  before  coming  to 
themselves.  So  great  was  their  enthusiasm 
that  even  unsjrmpathetic  bystanders  were 
seized  by  it  and  prophesied  with  them.  Buch 
was  the  ezperience  of  the  messengers  of  Saul ; 
and  Saul  himself,  altho  an  unlikely  man,  as 
is  shown  by  the  proverb,  **  Is  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets?  ^  was  overpowered  by  the  same 
spirit,  cast  off  his  garments,  prophesied,  and 
lay  down  naked  the  whole  night. 

Such  phenomena  have  been  common  in  all 
periods  of  the  history  of  religion.  The  Ori- 
ent has  always  been  the  home  of  ecstasy,  and 
to-day  the  traveler  may  see  in  the  mosques  of 
Constantinople  and  of  Cairo  similar  scenes  en- 
acted by  the  dervishes.  The  Christian 
church  has  seldom  been  without  such  mani- 
fe8tati<ms.  The  early  Christians,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  particularly  from 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  cultivated  ec- 
stasy. The  Middle  Ages  were  characterized 
by  repeated  outbreaks  of  intense  religious  ez- 
citement. The  period  of  the  Reformation 
also  had  them,  and  even  our  staid,  Puritan 
New  England  has  witnessed  scenes  that  rival 
anything  that  is  said  of  the  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets.   At  cunp-meetings  and  revivals  we  our- 


selves have  seen  Just  such  phenomena.  The 
practical  question  at  once  suggests  itself. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  such  manifestations? 

1.  Most  of  us  are  prone  to  take  the  view 
that  such  ezcitement  is  physical  rather  than 
moral,  that  it  is  non-religious  if  not  positively 
irreligious,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  ecstasy 
has  no  place  in  genuine  Christianity. 

In  opposition  to  this  eztreme  view  stands 
the  unquestionable  fact,  that  back  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  there 
ezisted  a  genuine  religious  ezperience.  The 
more  closely  one  studies  them  the  more  evi- 
dent it  becomes  that  they  were  not  mere  en- 
thusiasts, but  enthusiasts  for  Jehovah.  Their 
emotion  did  not  terminate  wittiin  themselves, 
but  took  the  practical  form  of  patriotism  and 
labor  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  In  such 
men  as  Gad  and  Nathan  the  highest  moral 
force  is  manifested.  We  must  recognize, 
therefore,  that  these  men  were  not  mere  rav- 
ing fanatics,  but  were  touched  with  a  genu- 
ine diyine  Inspiratiob. 

2.  In  view  of  these  facts  some  have  gone 
to  the  opposite  eztreme  and  have  maintained 
that  such  emotional  phenomena  as  we  see  in 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  genuine  religious  ezperience. 
This  was  the  common  view  in  Israel  in  the 
time  of  these  prophets.  People  could  not 
believe  in  the  inspiration  of  a  man  who  was 
not  able  to  work  himself  up  into  a  state  of  ec- 
stasy. This  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  the 
Hebrew  word  meshugga\  "he  who  raves,"  is 
a  synonym  for  "  prophet,"  and  that  mUhnabbe*, 
''he  who  acts  like  a  prophet,"  is  a  synonym 
for  "madman."  The  same  view  has  appeared 
with  more  or  less  power  at  various  times  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  and  still  ezists  in 
certain  Christian  sects. 

Against  this  view  stands  the  fact  that  the 
great  prophets  of  a  later  day  in  Israel  repu- 
diate emotionalism  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  prophesying.  After  the  time  of  Elisha 
we  never  find  song  or  music  used  to  incite  a 
state  of  ecstasy.  The  literary  prophets  did 
not  cultivate  it,  and  rebuked  it  as  it  appeared 
in  others.  This  has  been  the  attitude  which 
the  sound  Judgment  of  the  church  has  usuaUy 
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maintained  toward  emotional  manifestations. 
Altho  they  may  accompany  genuine  spiritual 
experience,  the  church  has  never  been  willing 
to  affirm  that  they  are  necessary  to  such  ex- 
perience. The  history  of  Hebrew  prophecy 
and  the  history  of  religion  in  general  teach 
that  such  phenomena  belong  to  the  earlier 
and  lower  stages  of  religious  development. 
The  child  is  influenced  almost  exclusively 
through  his  emotions,  and  childlike  races  or 
uneducated  minds  are  influenced  in  the  same 
way.  With  the  advance  to  maturity  reason 
more  and  more  takes  the  place  of  passion,  and 
likewise  in  religion  ecstasy  is  put  away  with 
other  childish  things. 

Tho  emotionalism  may  accompany  genuine 
religion,  yet  history  and  experience  show  that 
it  carries  with  it  grave  perils.  Excitement 
may  be  regarded  as  itself  religion  instead  of 
as  an  effect  of  religion.  Men  have  often  be- 
lieved that  they  "got  religion"  when  they 
passed  through  a  period  of  abnormal  excite- 
ment, and  yet  they  may  have  had  no  genuine 
religious  conviction.  The  history  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  shows  the  tendency  of  enthu- 
siasm to  deteriorate.  Soon  after  the  time  of 
Samuel  the  religion  of  the  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets exhausted  itself  in  mere  emotionalism. 
By  the  time  of  Amos  and  Rosea  they  had  be- 
come so  degenerate  that  Amos  was  con- 
strained to  say, "  I  was  no  prophet  neither  was 


I  a  prophet's  son ;"  and  Rosea  declared*  "The 
prophet  is  a  fool,  the  man  that  hath  the  spirit 
is  mad.  My  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge.** When  the  prophetic  ecstasy  lacked 
moral  quality,  it  was  only  too  easy  to  identify 
it  with  the  ecstasy  of  wine  and  of  sex  that 
were  cultivated  at  the  Canaanitish  sanctu- 
aries ;  theu  the  fall  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
was  complete.  Men  who  are  carried  into  the 
kingdom  of  Gkxi  on  a  wave  of  excitement  are 
apt  to  lack  that  element  of  conviction  which 
gives  stability  to  character. 

8.  What  view,  then,  shall  we  take  of  the 
place  of  emotionalism  in  religion?  That 
view  is  best  which  keeps  a  balance  between 
the  two  extremes  of  regarding  it  as  worthless 
and  regarding  it  as  essential  We  should  not 
try  to  win  men  to  Christ  by  appeal  to  mere 
emotional  excitement.  We  should  rather 
seek  to  awaken  in  them  the  deep,  moral  con- 
vlctioD  that  Jesus  is  the  Savior  of  the  world, 
that  will  lead  them  calmly  and  deliberately 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  Him.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  never  venture  to  affirm 
that  conversions  of  a  more  emotional  type  are 
not  genuine.  The  Spirit,  who  worketh  how 
and  where  He  wiUeth,  may  use  even  this 
lower  means  of  changing  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  through  pure  emotion  may  lead  them  to 
devote  themselves  sincerely  and  abidingly  to 
the  service  of  Christ 


THE  NINTIBTH  PSALM 
Bt  Prof.  Willis  J.  Bbbcher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Aububn  Thbolooical  Sbkinabt. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Psalm : 

Inscription: 

1  David's.    A  psalm. 

The  utterance  of  Yahaweh  to  my  Lord: 

Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand 

Until  I  make  thy  foemen 

A  footstool  for  thy  feet. 

2.  The  scepter  of  thy  strength 

Yahaweh  stretcheth  forth  from  Zion. 
Have  thou  dominion  in  the  midst  of  thy 
foemen. 

8.  Thy  people  are  volunteers  in  thy  muster 
day. 
In  holy  splendors  from  the  womb  of  morn- 
ing 
Thy  dew  of  youth  is  thine. 

4.  Yahaweh  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent. 
Thou  art  a  priest  forever. 

After  the  manner  of  Melchizedek. 

5.  It  was  the  Lord  upon  thy  right  hand 
That  crushed  kings  in  the  day  of  his  anger. 


6.  Re  is  dictator  among  the  nations;  it  is  full 

of  bodies; 
He  hath  crushed  him  that  was  head  over 
a  large  land. 

7.  One  drinketh  from  a  brook  by  the  way, 
Therefore  one  lifteth  up  his  head. 

The  thing  that  is  most  distinctive  in  this 
translation  is  its  regarding  the  seventh  verse 
as  a  reflection  by  the  singer,  indicating  his 
own  state  of  feeling  in  view  of  the  theme  he 
has  treated.  Its  conception  of  dignity  and 
victory  for  Zion  and  her  king  is  refreshing  to 
him,  and  he  feels  like  a  dusty  wayfarer  who 
has  found  a  cool  spring  and  has  taken  an  in- 
vigorating draught.  Conjecturally  this  may 
be  made  more  specific.  The  singer  had  Just 
been  reading  the  account  of  Abraham's  vic- 
tory over  the  four  kings  (Qea.  xiv.),  and  this 
was  the  refreshing  draught  which  led  him  to 
lift  his  head  and  sing  an  exulting  song. 
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The  song  celebrates  a  personage  who  is 
called  "my  Lord,"  and  who  is  described  as  a 
king  with  a  willing  people  (2-8),  a  priest  (4), 
and  a  conqueror  (5-6).  The  theme  is  **My 
Lord  at  Tahaweh*s  Right  Hand''(l).  The 
fact  presented  is  that  this  personage  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  supreme  over  all  his  enemies, 
and  that,  pending  this,  he  occupies  an  ex- 
alted position  with  Tahaweh. 

Ver.  1.— **  At  my  right  hand: "  As  used  in 
this  clause  the  phrase  denotes  the  position  of 
dignity  and  power.  It  is  parallel  with  the 
many  passages  which  represent  the  Messianic 
Person,  particularly  in  the  line  of  David,  as 
Yahaweh's  king  {e.g.,  Ps.  ii.  6,  1  Chron.  xvii 
14),  or  as  Tahaweh *s  nagidh,  his  viceroy  {e.g., 
2  Sam.  vli  8,  1  Kings  i.  85). 

Vers.  »-8.— **  The  scepter  of  thy  strength : " 
The  emblem  of  thy  strong  reign,  **my  Lord  " 
being  here  addreieed.  **  Yahaweh : "  Who  is 
represented  as  the  author  of  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  king,  as  well  as  of  what  is  done 
for  him.  **8tretcheth:''  Li  Hebrew  the  im- 
p>erfect  tense  that  expresses  general  action, 
whether  past  or  present  or  future.  **From 
Zion:**  The  singer  thinks  of  Jerusalem  as 
the  capital  whence  this  king  rules.  **yolim- 
teers:"  Literally,  ** free-will  offerings."  The 
singer  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  cere- 
monial law.  When  this  king  desires  to  put 
an  army  into  the  field,  he  docs  not  have  to 
compel  men  to  enlist.  They  hasten  to  his 
standard  as  a  voluntary  religious  act.  **  Thy 
muster  day:"  The  English  versions  have 
**the  day  of  thy  power,"  that  is,  "of  thy 
army,"  that  is,  of  the  mustering  of  thy 
forces.  The  following  sentence  may  be  thus 
paraphrased:  ''Thou  hast  thy  youthful  war- 
riors numerous  and  resplendent  as  the  dew- 
drops  from  the  womb  of  the  morning." 

What  is  thus  said  as  to  his  dominion  and 
his  forces  might  apply  to  any  occasion  when 
the  Messianic  Person  gathers  His  army ;  but 
it  is  easily  supposable  that  the  singer  had 
especially  in  mind  Abraham's  little  army  of 
eager  volunteers  and  allies  marching  north- 
ward to  attack  the  forces  of  Amraphel  (Gten. 
xiv.  14). 

Ver.  4.— -A  priest:"  -My  Lord"  is  priest 
as  well  as  king.  This  is  intelligible,  tho  the 
priestly  functions  of  the  Messianic  Person  are 
not  so  much  emphasized  in  the  Scripture  as 
the  Idngly  functions.  But  why  a  priest 
**  forever  "  ?  And  how  does  Melchizedek  come 
in?  First,  I  think,  because  the  whole  theme 
Is  suggested  by  the  narrative  in  Qen.  xiv. 


And  second,  the  singer  has  distinct  ideas  of 
the  mediatorial,  priestly  character  of  the  Mes- 
sianic Person.  The  exegesis  of  the  matter  in 
the  book  of  Hebrews  (v.  -vii.)  is  a  correct  educ- 
tion of  the  meaning  that  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  singer.  This  should  be  apparent  even 
to  one  who  disagrees  with  the  author  of  He- 
brews as  to  the  relation  of  the  matter  to  Jesus. 

Vers.  5-6. — Perhaps  any  battle  in  which 
''my  Lord"  crushes  His  enemies,  but  espe- 
cially that  in  which  Abraham  defeated  the 
four  kings.  "  The  Lord  upon  thy  right  hand : " 
Not  "my  Lord  "  upon  Tahaweh 's  right  hand, 
as  the  English  might  perhaps  suggest,  but 
Tahaweh  upon  the  right  hand  of  "  my  Lord," 
as  patron  and  protector.  "That  crushed 
kings: "  The  future,  found  here  In  the  English 
versions,  is  contrary  to  grammar.  The  singer 
has  in  mind  a  specific  past  event.  "  It  is  full 
of  bodies : "  "  It "  is  the  field  where  the  battle 
has  been  fought.  "  Him  that  was  head  over 
a  large  land: "  Abraham's  victory  was  over 
the  armies  of  the  great  Hammurabi  of  Baby- 
lon. It  was  a  wonderful  achievement  for 
that  handful  of  Palestinian  volunteers.  No 
wonder  that  the  singer  lifts  his  head  proudly 
when  he  thinks  of  it.  No  wonder  that  he 
finds  the  incident  as  refreshing  as  when  a 
tired  man  drinks  from  a  spring. 

Somehow  the  singer  seems  to  think  of 
Abraham  as  in  relations  with  "my  Lord." 
In  his  mind  "  my  Lord  "  is  a  person,  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  promise  made  by  God  to 
Abraham  and  Israel  and  David.  Ood  has  de- 
clared that  this  person  shall  reign  eternally, 
and  that  the  promise  shall  eternally  stand  firm 
in  him.  In  some  other  composition  this  singer 
might  offer  us  the  idea  of  a  personified  peo- 
ple, but  here  his  conception  is  individual.  In 
this  interpretation  Jesus  and  the  apostles  and 
their  opponents  agreed  (Matt.  xxU.  44,  Mark 
xii.  86,  Luke  xx.  42-48,  Acts  ii.  84-85),  and 
they  were  not  mistaken. 

Who  is  this  singer?  Jesus  testifies  that  the 
words  are  those  of  David.  Men  who  hold 
that  the  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  presup- 
posed in  the  psalm  originated  about  400  b.c. 
or  later,  several  centuries  after  David,  have  to 
hold  that  the  psalm  itself  was  composed  still 
later.  There  might  supposably  be  a  theory 
that  some  late  writer  composed  it  in  the  per- 
son of  David ;  but  we  need  not  deal  with  this 
theory  till  some  one  seriously  advocates  it. 
As  the  question  actually  stands.  Jesus  affirms 
the  Davidic  character  of  tbe  psalm,  while  cer- 
tain men  deny  it,  and  their  denial  is  irrever- 
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gibly  bound  ap  with  the  validity  of  their  crit- 
ical theories.  Which  shall  we  believe?  On 
the  one  hand,  these  critical  conclusions  are 
largely  matters  of  conjecture;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  Jesus,  to  say  nothing  of  His 
qualifications  as  prophet  and  Lord,  was  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  good  Judgment,  having 
sources  of  information  which  we  have  not, 
and  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  asser- 


tions which  He  did  not  know  to  be  true.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  summing  up  of  the 
evidence,  and  on  the  basis  of  it  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  think  that  Jesus  was  incorrect  in 
the  matter. 

The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  invincibly  vindi- 
cated in  a  brief  article  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Wil- 
liam 0.  Wilkinson,  published  in  Thb  Homi- 
LBTic  Review  for  April,  1902. 


BARL7  BACKOROUlfD  OF  SCRIPTURE  THOUGHT 

Bt  the  Rev.  Oeobge  St.  Claib,  London. 

Pabt  n. 


That  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job  was 
acquainted  with  the  astronomical  and  cosmo- 
logical  ideas  of  his  time  is  shown  again  in 
chap,  zzzviii.,  where  some  of  the  sublimest 
conceptions  are  gathered  and  grouped,  as  be- 
fits an  argument  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord,  who  answers  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind. 
The  laying  of  the  earth's  foundations  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  day  when  the  stars  of  the 
morning  sang  together;  the  lawless  waters  of 
the  sea  came  next,  and  the  decree  which  re- 
strained them ;  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  and 
the  gates  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  the  dwell- 
ing of  light  and  the  place  of  darkness.  A 
better  acquaintance  with  ancient  astronomi- 
cal ideas  might  have  helped  our  revisers  to 
give  us  more  definiteness  in  this  chapter.  In 
consonance  with  the  grandeur  of  all  the  rest 
is  ver.  12—**  Hast  thou  commanded  the  morn- 
ing since  thy  days  began,  and  caused  the  day- 
spring  to  know  its  place?"  But  a  certcdn 
vagueness  attaches  to  this  as  well  as  to  much 
besides  in  the  sublime  descriptions  of  this  ad- 
dress. What  is  the  dayspring,  and  what  is 
its  place?  And  how  does  omnipotence  show 
itself  here?  If  the  dayspring  here  spoken  of 
is  simply  the  place  of  sunrise,  where  is  the 
perplexity  of  the  problem?  How  does  the 
dayspring  take  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  shake  out  the  wicked?  And  what  are 
the  ends  of  the  earth?  The  place  of  sunrise, 
as  marked  on  the  horizon,  advances  north- 
ward morning  by  morning  till  midsummer 
and  then  returns,  the  luminary  crossing  the 
equator  twice,  namely,  at  the  spring  equinox 
and  the  autumnal  equinox.  But  the  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  constantly  repeated  annual 
phenomena.  The  equinoctial  point,  where 
the  equator  intersects  the  sun's  path,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  slow  change,  in  a  backwi^rd  direc- 


tion, and  completes  the  circuit  of  the  heavens 
in  25,868  years.  This  is  the  greatest  of  the 
phenix  periods,  as  we  have  already  seen.*  In 
the  course  of  the  cycle  the  earth's  axis  (pro- 
longed) describes  a  vast  cone  in  space,  the 
apex  being  at  the  earth's  center,  and  the  base 
being  scored  by  the  pole,  on  the  face  of  the 
sky.  That  is  to  say,  the  pole  of  the  heavens 
moves  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  and 
comes  roimd  to  the  same  place  at  the  end  of 
this  long  period.  The  seasons  of  our  north- 
em  hemisphere  are  completely  reversed,  and 
brought  back  again.  Six  constellations  of 
the  Zodiac  go  south  of  the  equator  and  other 
six  come  up ;  and  again  all  of  them  resume 
their  old  places.  At  the  end  of  the  great  year 
all  things  are  restored,  as  at  the  beginning. 
Hipparchus,  the  Greek  astronomer  (125  b.c.), 
has  been  credited  with  being  the  first  to  detect 
the  slow  movement  by  which  these  changes 
are  effected ;  but  it  was  really  observed  much 
earlier.  The  records  of  Egpyt  imply  a  knowl- 
edge of  it ;  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job 
was  acquainted  with  it.  Sir  Norman  Lock- 
yer  thinks  Hipparchus  may  have  borrowed 
from  ancient  Egyptian  records  now  lost 
(Nature,  July,  1891).  Sir  Le  Page  Renouf. 
also,  in  his  commentary  on  the  **  Book  of  the 
Dead,"  conceives  that  the  Egyptians  were 
acquainted  with  the  precession  when  chap, 
cxv.  was  written,  and  that  the  chapter  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  facts  of  astronomy;  and 
the  changes  it  brings  about  among  the  stars 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  ancient 
star  worshipers.  It  was  believed  tliat  the 
beginning  of  the  great  cycle  was  the  birthday 
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of  the  world,  and  that  the  end  of  the  cycle 
would  bring  with  it  the  oonsunimation  of  all 
things.  The  slow-moving  point  was  a  pivot 
in  the  celestial  mechanism,  and  as  profound 
a  mystery  as  the  universe  contained.  The 
dayspring  of  Job  zxzviii.  is  the  place  of  the 
vernal  sun  in  accordance  with  this  moving 
wonder;  and  apart  from  it  the  daily  sunrise 
would  seem  commonplace.  The  question  in 
the  text  is  not,  **Do  you  know  that  the  sun 
rises  daily  with  graduated  declination  ?  "  Nor 
yet,  *"  Oan  you  calculate  the  slow  speed  and 
the  long  period  of  the  moving  equinox  ?  "  It 
is  rather  a  demand  that  you  recognize  the 
power  which  has  given  this  decree,  and  rules 
the  universe  on  the  scale  of  thousands  of 
years  and  with  such  exactitude!  Tear  by 
/ear,  without  error,  the  pendulum  point  ticks 
the  moments  of  the  great  year,  and  the  end 
will  come  1  What  that  end  would  bring  was 
a  fruitful  source  of  doctrine  and  of  specula* 
tion.  The  grand  fact  most  generaUy  looked 
for  was  a  day  of  judgment,  when  the  Re- 
deemer would  vindicate  the  just  and  pass  sen- 
tence of  banishment  on  the  wicked.  In  the 
bold  figure  of  this  chapter  the  generation  of 
the  wicked,  the  whole  brood  of  them,  would 
be  ejected  together,  and  with  sudden  com- 
pleteness, after  the  fashion  of  a  founder  or 
molder  turning  a  casting  out  of  a  mold: 
^That  he  might  take  hold  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  the  wicked  be  shaken  out  of  it " 
(ver.  18).  We  can  picture  the  operator  taking 
the  mold  by  its  two  ears  or  wings  and  revers- 
ing it  so  that  the  casting  drops  out.  It  is  the 
world's  sides  that  are  here  spoken  of  and  not 
all  its  comers  or  extremities.  **  Ends  "  of  the 
earth  is  not  a  very  good  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  kanpoih;  for  rp3  signifies  a 
wing,  an  extension  of  the  side.  In  laa.  xviii. , 
where  the  revisers  render  the  text  **  rustling 
of  wings  (margin,  '  shadowing  with  wings ') 
beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,"  we  have  the 
same  noun ;  and  FQrst  gives  *'  the  land  of  the 
double  shadow,"  and  refers  us  to  Meroe,  where 
the  double  shadow  had  been  observed.  The 
sun  would  be  vertical  at  Meroe  (lat.  17°) 
twice  in  the  season,  and  cast  double  sliadows 
within  the  same  few  minutes  about  noon. 
But  the  typical  place  of  the  vertical  sun 
would  be  the  equator;  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  if  the  earth  is  conceived  of  as  having 
ends  or  wings,  would  be  the  two  equinoctial 
points.  In  the  spring,  before  the  sun  crosses 
the  line,  the  shadows  of  terrestrial  objects  are 
thrown  on  the  northern  side,  and  after  the 


transit  on  the  south.  It  is  ''the  land  of  the 
shadow  of  both  sides,"  as  given  literally;  but 
the  word  rendered  sides  means  wings.  The 
recognition  of  the  "ends  of  the  earth,"  in 
Job  xxxviii.  18,  as  the  equinoxes,  the  wings 
of  widest  extension  east  and  west,  gives  a 
touch  of  accuracy  to  the  passage  and  is  in 
good  agreement  with  the  context  The  earth 
being  taken  hold  of  by  these  wings  or  ears 
and  turned  upside  down,  the  wicked  inhabi- 
tants are  emptied  out  of  it,  and  fall  into  shcol 
or  the  netherworld.  There,  of  course,  the 
constellations  of  stars  above  them  are  differ- 
ent; new  characters  are  printed  on  the  sky 
as  on  clay  just  come  from  under  the  seal,  or 
as  in  a  garment  when  the  vesture  is  so  refold- 
ed as  to  show  a  new  side  and  a  different  pat- 
tern. "  It  is  changed  as  clay  under  the  seal ; 
and  (the  new  patterns)  stand  there  as  in  a 
garment"  (ver.  14).  Compare  Psalm  cii.  26: 
"...  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands. 
...  As  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them, 
and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the 
same."  The  wicked  might  find  the  nether 
world  so  far  interesting  enough;  only,  ac- 
cording to  popular  belief,  it  is  dark  down 
there,  notwithstanding  the  cold  light  of  stars. 

*^  The  sun  ne'er  views  the  uncomfortable  seats. 
When  radiant  he  advances  or  retreats, 
Unhappy  race  whom  endless  night  invades!" 

**From  the  wicked  their  light  is  withhold- 
en  "  (ver.  15).  Job  expects  to  go  at  death  to 
the  land  of  darkness— the  shadow  of  death, 
chaotic  (chap.  x.  21).  The  end  of  darkness 
is  at  the  farthest  bound  (xxvii.  8).  Here 
(xxxviii.  8)  he  speaks  of  the  folding  doors  of 
the  abyss  and  the  crossbar  which  barricades 
them.  According  to  one  mode  of  conception 
those  doors  'Shut  in  the  great  waters.  The 
springs  of  the  sea  were  there  (ver.  16.  Com- 
pare the  Greek  nine  springs  of  Oceanus)  and 
you  went  down  to  the  recesses  of  the  abyss. 
Jonah  reached  there  in  his  strange  adventure, 
and  uses  the  same  language  about  it.  "  I  went 
down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains;  the 
earth  with  her  bars  (closed)  upon  me  forever  " 
(Jonah  ii.  6). 

We  shall  better  understand  the  Hebrew 
conception  (perhaps  also  the  Arabian  and  the 
Assyrian)  if  we  recall  the  doctrine  of  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  cosmology  of  that  people 
there  was  a  nether  sky,  which  was  an  abyss; 
and  there  was  a  nether  side  of  the  earth  which 
was  their  **  Amenta,"  or  world  of  the  dead. 
Cruder  conceptions  can  be  traced  in  their 
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writings,  but  they  were  probably  earlier,  and 
were  discarded  by  the  educated  as  knowledge 
advanced.  The  way  into  the  Amenta  and 
out  of  it  was  the  way  of  the  sun;  and  the 
life  of  the  deceased  in  the  under  world  was 
said  to  be  generally  that  of  him  **  who  enter- 
eth  into  the  west  of  the  sky,  and  who  cometh 
forth  from  the  east  thereof."  More  precisely, 
the  gates  of  entrance  and  exit  were  at  the 
equinoctial  points,  lor  there  alone  did  the 
earth  seem  to  touch  the  sun's  path.  The 
earth-god  Seb  was  the  lord  of  these  gates; 
and  he  was  naturally  the  first  god  of  the  dead 
(cf.  Budge,  •^Egy.  Rel.,"  page  98).  In 
Egyptian  story  Osiris,  who  was  killed  by 
Typhon,  passed  through  the  under  world  and 
rose  on  the  eastern  side  (in  **  Annu,**  the  ce- 
lestial On  or  Heliopolis),  coming  through  the 
gate  of  Seb.  Among  the  yignettes  which  illus- 
trate the  "Book  of  the  Dead,"  the  vignette  of 
the  Bennu  (phenix)  shows  the  risen  god  sit- 
ting in  the  sacred  tree  of  Annu,  outside  a 
gate.  Every  good  Egyptian  that  died  was 
believed  to  be  assimilated  to  Osiris,  to  go  the 
dark  journey,  and  have  his  resurrection  in 
Annu  in  like  manner.  In  the  Egyptian  ritual 
the  suppliant  prays:  ''Let  the  two  doors  of 
heaven  be  opened  to  me.  Let  the  bolts  of 
Seb  open  to  me." 

When  he  has  obtained  entrance  at  the  west- 
em  gate  we  can  imagine  that  his  difficulties 
begin.  He  might  ask,  In  the  words  of  Job 
xxxviil.  19,  "Where  is  the  way  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  light?"  It  would  be  a  long  journey 
through  the  world  of  darkness  to  the  eastern 
gate  of  life ;  and  none  would  be  able  to  thread 
the  perilous  way  without  guidance.  At  the 
dividing  river  a  false  charon  would  try  to  take 
him  the  wrong  way.  The  unwary  might  not 
escape  the  snare  of  the  fowler  or  the  bite  of 
the  serpent.  He  ran  risk  of  being  burnt  in 
fire  or  boiled  in  water.  There  was  a  crocodile 
who  might  carry  him  off.  In  the  place  Mes- 
gat  be  would  have  a  struggle  with  a  fiend. 
He  would  come  to  the  place  of  reckoning ;  he 
would  pass  through  the  highway  of  the 
damned.  In  one  place  was  a  pond  of  fire, 
over  which  a  monster  with  a  dog's  head  kept 
watch.  In  another,  loathsome  worms  live 
upon  the  fiesh  of  men  and  swallow  their 
blood.  Through  stage  after  stage  of  the  long 
and  perilous  way  the  pilgrim  only  escaped 
one  danger  to  fall  into  another.  But  because 
his  god  was  at  his  right  hand  his  soul  was 
not  left  in  Amenta,  and  he  was  not  suffered 
to  see  corruption. 


Worms  and  fire  and  the  snare  of  the  fowler 
are  objects  familiar  to  living  men ;  and  with- 
out this  world  of  human  experience  the  Egyp- 
tian scribe  or  priest  could  not  have  dreamed 
his  dreams  of  Amenta.  But  after  the  imagery 
had  become  known  in  its  mystic  sense  it 
would  return  to  tinge  the  language  of  every- 
day life,  or  be  the  frequent  subject  of  literary 
aUusion.  It  would  also  travel  abroad  and 
tinge  the  thought  and  expression  of  poets  and 
preachers  in  other  lands. 

In  the  Egyptian  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  chap, 
diii,  a  net  is  spread  for  the  deceased  by 
hidden  genii,  who  will  treat  him  as  is  done 
to  water-fowl  or  fishes.  The  vignettes  rep- 
resent a  clap-net  used  for  water-fowl;  and 
the  chapter  instructs  the  good  man  how  to  es- 
cape it.  Compare  Ps.  xci.  8,  ''For  he  shall 
deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler." 
Chap,  cliv.,  "Book  of  the  Dead"— which  is 
"the  chapter  of  not  letting  the  body  decay  in 
the  nether  world  "—was  written  on  the  wrap- 
pings and  bandages  of  the  dead.  The  de- 
ceased goes  "  down  into  the  land  of  eternity  " ; 
but  for  him  there  are  no  worms,  and  he  is  not 
handed  over  to  the  destroyer  who  causes  cor- 
ruption. He  is  confident  that  he  will  not 
perish,  but  will  awake  in  peace.  When  wc 
know  of  the  existence  of  writings  such  as 
these,  sacred  in  the  neighboring  coimtry  of 
Egypt,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Ps.  xvi.  10— "Thou  will  not  leave 
my  soul  to  sheol;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt 
show  me  the  path  of  life.  In  thy  presence  is 
fulness  of  Joy ;  in  thy  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  forevermore."  The  Hebrew  Psalm- 
ist is  not  saying — as  Hengstenberg,  for  ex- 
ample, argues — that  altho  he  is  sick  he  will 
be  saved  from  dying,  his  soul  will  not  be 
surrendered  to  sheol;  he  is  rejoicing  to  be- 
lieve that  his  flesh  may  rest  securely,  for  his 
soul  will  pass  safely  through  sheol,  following 
the  path  of  life  and  arrive  at  the  heavenly 
places. 

Here  I  stay,  for  the  present,  content  to  offer 
a  sample  of  what  might  be  done  on  these 
lines.  Unless  I  am  quite  wrong  in  my  ideas, 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  ancient  Qentile  beliefs 
would  clear  up  many  obscurities  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  would  show  that  tie  Scrip- 
ture writers  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
thought  and  knowledge  of  their  time  than  has 
been  supposed;  and  would  add  to  the  evi- 
dence that  they  enjoyed  a  confident  hope  of 
a  future  life  with  Gkxl. 
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PASTORAL  EVANOSLISM 
By  Chablbs  L.  Goodell,  D.D.,  New  York. 


The  new  evangel,  for  the  coming  of  which 
all  good  men  pray,  will  not  be  promulgated 
by  a  passing  evangelist.  If  this  movement 
is  one  of  real  and  permanent  value  to  the 
church  it  must  be  heralded  and  led  by  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pastors  in  as  many  communi- 
ties, life  is  too  short,  interruptions  too 
many,  and  the  world  too  large  for  a  few 
evangelists  to  do  a  work  at  all  proportionate 
to  the  world's  pressing  need.  The  pastor 
has  spent  years  or  decades  in  learning  condi- 
tions and  making  his  own  credentials.  If 
there  is  any  edge  or  point  to  his  words,  he 
has  the  weight  of  his  character  and  the  mo- 
mentum of  his  opportunity  to  send  them  to 
the  hearts  of  men.  He  is  unmatched  in  his 
fitness  for  evangelistic  power  and  success. 
Let  him  have  care  that  he  do  not  prejudge 
his  ability  to  his  own  depreciation  and  so 
foredoom  his  cause.  When  a  man  is  a  grass- 
hopper in  his  own  sight,  the  Philistines  will 
hold  him  at  the  same  rating. 

In  many  cases  the  fitting  response  to  the 
pastor's  assertion,  ''lam  not  an  evangelist," 
would  be,  **  How  do  you  know  ?  "  That  one's 
inclinations  are  against  it  and  one's  habit  of 
mind  other  than  that  of  the  ordinary  evangel- 
ist are  not  proof  in  the  least  that  he  may  not 
be  a  mighty  power  when  once  Gkxi  has  him 
in  hand.  80  shrank  Moses  and  Elijah  and 
Jonah;  so  shrank  Luther  and  Whitefield, 
Oough  and  Moody.  We  can  not  tell  what 
victories  will  be  ours  when  we  have  complied 
with  the  conditions.  **  All  things  are  possi- 
ble to  him  that  believeth."  What  that  means 
is  known  only  to  the  man  who  has  ''stood 
God-conquered  with  his  face  to  heaven  up- 
turned," ready  and  uncalculating  in  the  doing 
of  the  Master's  will. 

Public  Evmngelism.— It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  what  is  called  "the  gift  of  elo- 
quence," or  the  power  to  convince  and  per- 
suade men.  But  how  little  this  depends 
upon  the  words  spoken.  The  old  Greek 
rule  for  eloquence  was  in  a  single  word, 
"action."  We  move  others  when  we  are 
moved.  Therefore  the  prime  requisite  for  the 
evangelistic  preacher  is  a  soul  thrilled  by  the 
message  he  brings.    "  I  never  heard  any  one 


preach  like  you,"  said  a  gay  and  fashionable 
woman  to  the  pastor  of  one  of  our  New  York 
churches.  "  You  preach  as  if  you  cared  for 
my  soul  as  my  mother  used  to,  and  I  must 
stop  my  gay  life  or  stop  coming  here." 

But  not  every  one  can  translate  his  soul's 
longing  into  public  speech.  It  is  difficult  to 
break  through  one's  intellectual  method.  We 
have  become  so  used  to  the  repression  of  our- 
selves for  fear  we  should  offend  some  canon  of 
good  taste.  We  have  built  about  us  artificial 
barriers  which  make  personal  contact  of  soul 
with  soul  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  We  have 
unconsciously  taken  on  a  pulpit  vocabulary 
which  is  too  formal  and  cold  for  a  warm- 
hearted message.  We  have  erred  in  think- 
ing that  ponderous  words  are  the  only  proper 
vehicle  for  great  thoughts,  and  so  congrega- 
tions are  assaulted  with  sesquipedalian  adjec- 
tives and  Greek  derivatives  until  the  average 
listener  grows  indifferent  to  the  message  de- 
livered in  a  language  which  he  does  not  un- 
derstand. It  is  worth  our  while  to  make  an 
heroic  effort  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
people.  Our  message  should  be  as  direct  as 
a  business  man's  letter,  as  soulful  as  a  lover's 
to  his  maid,  as  solicitous  as  a  mother's  to  her 
child. 

Personal  Byangelism.  —  If  one  is  still 
conscious,  after  he  has  done  his  best  in 
the  pulpit,  that  he  has  failed  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  in  bringing  men  to  a  personal 
acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  still  re- 
mains the  most  fruitful  field  to  cultivate, 
and  one  which  has  been  neglected  as  no 
other.  What  is  not  accomplished  by  union 
meetings  and  evangelistic  sermons  can  be 
done  by  individual,  heart-to-heart  confer- 
ences. Here  any  one  can  be  an  evangelist. 
To  finish  a  year  without  the  consciousness 
that  we  have  led  some  to  Christ  in  this  per- 
sonal way  is  to  prove  ourselves  cumberers  of 
the  ground.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  failure.  Any  man  who  can  move  men  to 
any  decision  in  any  matter,  may,  by  the  grace 
of  Gk>d,  face  to  face  with  his  friend,  win  him 
to  accept  his  Savior.  At  least  he  can  not  jus- 
tify himself  until  he  has  unbosomed  himself 
to  the  uncoimted  people  of  his  parish. 
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A  Typical  Victory.— It  was  at  the  close 
of  a  month  of  special  revival  meetings. 
Many  had  professed  conversion;  but  one 
man  for  whom  the  pastor  had  daily  prayed, 
and  whose  salvation  seemed  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  community,  was  unmoved.  In 
vain  the  preacher  marshaled  fact,  argument, 
and  entreaty  in  the  pulpit.  The  man  lis- 
tened, seemed  interested,  spoke  well  of  the 
sermon  and  the  preacher,  but  did  nothing. 
He  had  come  up  from  humble  beginnings  to 
a  position  of  wealth  and  influence.  Left  an 
orphan,  he  had  struggled  against  poverty 
and  neglect,  had  made  his  way  slowly  with- 
out the  help  of  friends  or  education.  From 
a  position  as  clerk  he  had  ventured  to  start 
a  little  furniture  business  of  his  own.  He 
was  his  own  delivery  clerk,  carrying  out  at 
night  in  a  wheelbarrow  the  goods  he  had 
sold  during  the  day.  His  wife  shared  his 
spirit  and  zeal.  Together  they  toiled,  and 
practised  every  economy. 

Little  by  little  success  came.  At  forty  he 
was  a  leader  in  his  business.  He  had  scores 
of  clerks  and  salesmen  and  acres  of  floor 
space.    **  But  he  was  a  leper." 

The  pastor's  heart  was  burdened.  Sermons 
had  failed,  but  there  was  yet  one  thing  un- 
tried. He  had  never  pressed  upon  the  rich 
man's  attention,  by  a  heart-to-heart  talk,  his 
need  of  Christ.  To  the  great  factory  and 
salesrooms  the  pastor  went.  The  owner  met 
him  at  his  office  door  with  cordial  greetings 
and  asked  the  privilege  of  showing  the  plant. 
He  told  again  the  story  of  his  early  struggles 
and  triumphs.  He  passed  from  floor  to  floor, 
calling  attention  to  costly  woods,  elegant 
carvings,  burnished  mirrors,  still  discoursing 
of  the  things  which  had  made  him  successful. 

The  pastor  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  his  friend.  **  You  have  showed  me  great 
things  to-day  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
feel  proud  of  your  success;  but  I  have  a 
question  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  ask  you. 
You  have  gained  thousands  of  dollars;  but 
'what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?'  Is  it 
not  time  for  you  to  give  your  heart  to  Him  who 
has  given  you  all  things  richly  to  enjoy?  " 

The  two  men  were  looking  each  other  in 
the  face,  each  tremendously  moved.  BtiU  the 
pastor  pressed  his  suit.  **  Will  you  not  settle 
the  question  here  and  now?"  A  strong  **I 
will"  was  the  answer;  and  kneeling  tiiere 
among  the  refrigerators  there  was  surrender 
and  pardon,  and  the  strong  man  came  into 


the  liberty  and  light  of  a  child  of  Qod.  Both 
men  and  the  church  of  Gkxi  had  good  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  work  of  that  afternoon. 

The  Urgency  of  Dnty.— It  was  in  this 
personal  way  that  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
began.  If  in  our  time  Andrew  will  find 
Peter,  and  Philip  will  find  Nathaniel,  the 
two  will  soon  become  twelve;  the  twelve 
will  become  seventy,  and  the  seventy  an  in- 
numerable company,  heralds  of  an  uncon- 
querable evangel.  In  all  this  the  pastor  must 
lead. 

If  it  is  objected  that  such  personal  work  is 
unpleasant  for  many,  and  one  that  the  sensi- 
tive shrink  from,  one  should  gaze  at  Calvary 
long  enough  to  be  ashamed  to  raise  such  a 
feeble  objection.  Jesus  never  afiSrmed  that 
it  was  easy  to  do  duty.  He  uses  a  figure  as 
terrible  as  human  ingenuity  ever  devised  as  an 
instrument  of  torture.  It  is  the  cross  for  the 
Master  and  the  cross  for  the  disciple.  There 
is  a  germ  of  truth  in  the  flippant  mat  of  a 
worldly  Christian:  ''It  must  be  my  duty  be- 
cause I  hate  it  so."  We  have  no  need  to 
pose  for  sympathy.  We  make  a  life  easy 
which  Christ  said  was  hard.  ^  We  ask  for 
tasks  fitted  for  our  powers  where  we  should 
ask  for  powers  fitted  for  our  tasks."  The 
thing  that  ought  to  be  done  any  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  can  do ;  or  if  he  will  not  do  it, 
he  is  fit  only  for  the  condenmation  of  the 
blind,  who  lead  others  to  their  death. 

Men's  Hearts  Prepared. —The  Sphrit  of 
God  is  certainly  stirring  wonderfully  with 
the  hearts  of  men.  We  have  never  seen  a 
time  when  the  Word  of  God  had  such  re- 
sults as  now.  The  arbitrament  of  events 
is  turning  his  world  to  Christ  The  great 
verities  will  speak  out  in  his  soul;  and  those 
who  during  the  last  generation  have  sounded 
the  whole  gamut  of  materialism  and  commer- 
cialism are  crying  for  help.  Like  Chester- 
field they  are  fain  to  say:  **I  liave  ru&  the 
silly  rounds  of  vice  and  pleasure  and  have 
done  with  them  all.  I  have  exhausted  all 
the  evils  of  Pandora's  box  without  finding 
hope  at  the  bottom."  The  following  letter, 
received  a  few  days  since  by  a  New  York 
pastor,  is  typical,  we  believe,  of  a  feeling 
that  is  rapidly  spreading  among  those  who 
have  been  indifferent,  if  not  skeptical,  con- 
cerning the  claims  of  Christianity : 

^'Revkbend  Sir:  I  have  sat  several  times, 
as  I  did  last  night,  listening  to  your  sermons. 
I  am  sure  you  believe,  and  your  faitli  is  the 
faith  of  my  father  who  died  in  ^e  hamees 
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as  a  Methodiflt  miniBter.  Here  I  am  at  forty- 
eight  without  faith— a  materialist  pure  and 
simple;  perhaps,  as  I  sum  up  my  belief,  not 
even  an  agnostic.  I  sincerely  envy  you.  In 
the  time  of  life  when  shadows  are  fettinff 
longer,  when  men  I  have  known  ana  loved 
are  dioppine  out  forever,  when  ambitions 
begin  to  fade  and  burst  like  bubbles,  and 
before  me  is  the  blank  unknown,  the  end  ob- 
livion, your  faith  is  your  light-house  while  I 
steer  hito  the  blackness.  You  are  fortunate. 
Philosophy  may  make  a  stoic  of  me,  but  it  is 
a  mournful  thing  at  best. 

**  At  forty -eight  to  be  a  child  again,  to  un- 
learn and  to  learn  again  is  of  course  impossi- 
ble. My  non-belief  is  due  to  not  having 
proved  yours  by  living  it.  As  I  look  over 
the  sweet,  pure  faces  in  your  congregation  I 
seem  to  see  again  those  of  years  ago,  whose 
lives  of  purity  shone  in  their  countenances  as 
a  halo.  How  sweet  they  were,  how  free 
from  the  evil  that  has  marked  and  scarred  me 
until  now,  old,  worn,  and  despairing,  I  am 


ready  to  curse  the  day  of  my  birth  as  I  com- 
pare my  character  with  theirs. 

••Let  me  say  this.  Don't  forget  to  tell  in 
your  sermons  that  in  the  end,  when  the  dirty 
dross  is  stripped  from  life,  religion  fflorifles  a 
man.  Not  so  with  the  other  article.  The 
brute  that  is  in  men  has  no  master  save  your 
Christ.  In  this  I  am  saying  what  I  know  to 
be  true,  for  I  have  thoroughly  tried  one  side 
of  life  as  you  have  tried  the  other. 

''Now  when  you  stand  up  to  preach,  think 
of  the  men  of  my  type  who,  young  and  old, 
will  in  the  end  come  where  I  am  and  see  as  I 
do  that  philosophv  and  materialism  do  not 
lift  a  man  above  the  brute,  while  your  faith 
transforms  him. 

**  Entangled  In  various  nets  of  my  own  con- 
struction I  can  see  no  wav  out;  but  as  a  man 
of  some  honor  I  must  make  this  confession  to 
the  faith  of  my  father  and  mother  and  to 
yours.  I  do  it  so  that  if  your  faith  should 
falter,  your  zeal  lag,  you  may  be  benefited  by 
the  experience  of  one  without  a  faith." 


THE  ORGAlflC  UNION  OF  THE  CHURCH* 
By  Amos  R.  Wslls,  Boston. 


As  Christ,  at  this  hour,  is  one  with  the 
Father,  and  needs  no  waiting  nor  ever  has 
needed  waiting  for  that  unity,  so  at  this  hour 
all  Christians  might  be  one  with  one  another 
and  with  Him. 

We  have  been  talking  too  long  about  the 
way  to  do  it,  those  of  us  that  are  eager  to 
have  it  done.  There  needs  no  method  where 
there  is  yearning.  Determination  always  or- 
ganizes itself .  When  Christians  once  under- 
stand Christ's  wish  that  they  be  one  as  He  is 
one  with  €k>d ;  when  they  perceive  that  every 
wish  of  Christ's  is  possible  and  inmiediately 
possible ;  when  they  come  to  fear  their  Lord 
enough  to  recognize  the  peril,  the  loss,  of 
any  disobedience  to  His  desire;  when  they 
come  to  love  their  Lord  enough  to  make  His 
hunger  theirs  and  to  have  their  chief  delight 
in  His  blessed  will— on  that  happy  day  the 
result  will  be  reached,  and  they  all  will  be 
one. 

I  do  not  care— need  any  one  care?— how  it 
is  brought  about,  whether  by  the  absolute 
revolution  of  our  church  life,  or  by  the  slow 
transformation  of  it,  or  by  its  retention  in 
form  precisely  as  it  is.  If  we  are  animated 
by  this  spirit  of  love  to  Christ  and  surrender 
to  His  will,  it  will  be  brought  about  in  the 
way  that  is  best  for  the  church  and  the  world. 
We  have  only  to  look  to  our  spirits,  and  look 
to  Christ  for  the  way. 


**  Let  us  have  fellowship  among  the  denom- 
hmtions,"  some  say,  ^but  not  federation.** 
"Let  us  have  federation,"  say  others,  **but 
not  organic  union.** 

There  can  be  neither  fellowship  nor  feder- 
ation without  organization.  Both  fellowship 
and  federation,  so  far  as  they  are  vital  and  not 
mere  dead  names,  are  organic. 

It  is  the  organic  union  of  all  Christians  that 
is  urged  in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  no 
other  kind  of  union — if,  indeed,  any  other 
kind  were  possible. 

''For,**  said  Paul,  in  his  immortal  analogy, 
"as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  being  many, 
are  one  body ;  so  also  is  Christ.  For  in  one 
Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond  or 
free;  and  were  aU  made  to  drink  of  one 
Spirit.  For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but 
many.  If  the  foot  shall  say,  Because  I  am 
not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body;  is  it 
therefore  not  of  the  body?  And  if  the  ear 
shall  say,  Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am 
not  of  the  body;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the 
body?  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where 
were  the  hearing?  If  the  whole  were  hear- 
ing, where  were  the  smelling?  But  now  hath 
Ood  set  the  members  each  one  of  them  in  the 
body,  even  as  it  pleased  Him.  And  if  they 
were  all  one  member,  where  were  the  body? 


*  From  adYanoed  ilieeli  o(  a  tx>o|[  '*That  Tbej  All  Maj  be  One,'*  to  be  pubUibed  9000  by  Funk  4  WagnsUs 
Oompaoy. 
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But  now  tbey  are  many  members,  but  one 
body.  .  .  .  Now  ye  are  tbe  body  of  Christ, 
and  severally  membera  thereof.** 

At  this  point  some  may  wish  to  object: 
''Paul  was  not  talking  of  denominations,  but 
of  individual  Christians  in  local  churches." 

With  happy  reason  he  was  not  talking  of 
denominations:  that  foUy  had  not  yet  arisen. 
We  know  with  what  indignant  vigor  he 
checked  the  beginnings  of  it  in  that  same 
Corinth :  **  I  am  of  Paul,  **  you  Corinthians  are 
saying,  **  I  of  ApoUos ;  I  of  Cephas.  Is  Christ 
divided?" 

Were  our  hundred  denominations 'existing 
in  his  day,  can  we  not  imagine  Paul's  dis- 
may ?    **  Hath  Christ  one  hundred  bodies  ?  " 

Paul's  analogy  is  as  strong  a  recognition  of 
the  need  of  differences  among  Christians  as 
it  is  a  plea  for  vital  union.  Organic  union 
implies  organs.  All  life  is  organic,  has  or- 
gans as  its  instruments.  The  higher  the  life, 
the  more  numerous  and  complex  are  the  or- 
gans. Paul's  ideal  is  not  a  formless  ameba,  a 
bit  of  protoplasmic  jelly,  thrusting  forth  a 
portion  of  itself  for  an  arm,  and  again  the 
same  portion  perhaps  for  a  leg,  and  anon, 
very  likely,  the  same  portion  for  a  stomach, 
wrapping  it  around  its  food.  Paul's  ideal  is 
the  highest  organism,  with  thoroughly  differ- 
entiated and  permanent  organs,  not  inter- 
changeable, and  measurably  independent,  but 
fed  from  the  one  life-fountain,  and  linked 
together  by  the  one  mesh  of  sympathetic 
nerves. 

Organic  union,  then,  is  not  identity.  Some 
bodies  of  Christians  are  full  of  fire  and  fer- 
vor, but  no  one  wants  to  make  the  body  all 
heart.  Other  denominations  are  more  cau- 
tious, deliberate,  and  thoughtful ;  but  no  one 
wants  to  make  the  body  all  brain.  Still  other 
denominations  excel  in  preaching,  and  others 
in  missions,  and  others  in  charities,  and  others 
in  the  reception  and  adaptation  of  new  ideas; 
but  no  one  wants  a  body  that  is  all  mouth,  or 
feet,  or  hands,  or  ears.  The  very  conception 
of  organic  union  is  an  implication  of  diver- 
sity, of  organs. 

Yet  this  must  be  fahrly  said,  that  less  and 
less,  as  denominations  grow  from  their  indi- 
vidualistic beginnings,  can  they  justly  be 
characterized  by  any  one  attribute.  As  I 
write,  the  Presbyterians,  popularly  deemed 


*  We  have  really  in  tbe  United  States  more  tban  one 
bundred  and  fifty  denomlnattons,  bat  many  of  tbem  are 
yerysmaU.  One  bundred,  bowever,  ia  tv  below  tbe 
sad  tratb. 


argumentative  and  scholastic,  are  oigaged 
more  widely  and  aggressively  than  other  de- 
nominations in  evangelistic  work,  and  that 
in  tents.  The  Methodists  are  supposed  to  be 
the  people  of  fiery  impulse  and  unschooled 
enthusiasm,  but  theira  is  the  only  Protestant 
university  in  the  city  of  Boston,  the  modem 
Athens. 

The  denominations  have  sprang  from  neces- 
sities, probably  the  hundred  denominations 
from  a  hundred  different  necessities,  which 
impressed  upon  them  a  hundred  different  in- 
dividualities; but  as  time  and  the  work  of 
these  same  denominations  conquer  the  forma- 
tive necessities,  the  denominations  inevitably 
lose  their  individualities.  They  come  to  re- 
semble the  trees  of  a  great  grove,  their  trunks 
distinct,  but  their  branches  blended  in  a  sea 
of  green. 

Organic  union,  if  it  is  to  be  vital,  is  not  to 
be  a  congeries  of  historic  organs.  In  the  long 
organizing  thought  of  God,  I  am  told,  my 
hand  has  been  the  matted  claw  of  the  ptero- 
dactyl, the  fin  of  the  fish,  the  flipper  of  the 
trilobite,  the  jelly  of  the  ameba;  but  were  a 
man  to  be  bom  now  with  a  fish's  fin,  he 
would  be  a  monster.  And  historic  denomi- 
nations, whose  differentiating  characteristics 
are  historic  memories  rather  than  present-day 
realities,  can  never  be  the  organs  of  a  living 
body  of  Christ. 

Organs,  however,  Christ's  body  must  have; 
men  and  groups  of  men  and  vast  denomina- 
tions of  men  whose  likings  and  fitnesses  point 
them  to  one  task  rather  than  another,  and  to 
one  characteristic  mode.  Let  no  one  speak 
of  organic  union  as  implying  a  dead  level 
of  uniformity.  Only,  the  organs  must  be 
actual  and  not  phantasmic,  determined  by 
present  powen  and  not  by  the  memories  of 
the  past. 

But— and  this  is  the  truth  to  be  emphasized 
—the  organs  must  be  united,  or  there  is  no 
organism. 

Even  granting,  as  Paul  would  not  grant, 
and  as  no  student  of  the  churches  would 
grant,  that  the  denominations  as  they  exist 
today  are  so  differentiated  and  characterized 
as  to  be  workable  membera  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  what  absurdity  is  their  present  sun- 
dering 1  Organs  must  be  united  or  they  are 
no  organs.  Sever  a  nerve  in  your  shoulder, 
and  your  hand  and  arm  fall  limp,  a  disorgan- 
ized mass  of  bone  and  muscle.  Clog  a  tiny 
tube  in  your  neck,  and  your  brain  mstantiy 
ceases  to  think.   Spread  a  bit  of  clotted  blood 
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over  a  comer  of  your  brain,  and  your  heart  at 
once  ceases  to  beat.  There  are  no  organs, 
there  is  only  the  form  of  organs,  without  vi- 
tal union. 

The  ideal  of  Ohristian  fellowship,  of  church 
federation,  that  many  entertain  is  a  bundle  of 
sticks  tied  together.  The  sticks  can  be  bro- 
ken separately — for  they  remember  the  old 
stoiy — but  the  bundle  can  not  be  broken. 

Brothers,  when  sticks  are  tied  into  fagots, 
it  is  not  that  they  be  broken,  but  that  they 
be  burned  I  What  an  ignoble  symbol  for  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God— a  bundle  of  dead 
sticksl 

Rather,  the  body,  the  bodyl  One  presi- 
ding intelligence,  directing  every  part  to  vig- 
orous deeds;  one  weaving  sympathy,  that 
all  may  sorrow  and  rejoice  together,  and 
move  in  harmony ;  one  well- poised  strength, 
all  the  body  fitly  framed  and  knit  together 
through  that  which  every  Joint  supplieth, 
and  one  Spirit  of  the  living  Gk)d  at  home  in 
every  organ,  in  one  no  more  than  another  and 
no  less  than  another,  rejoicing  in  the  instru- 
ment of  His  will  1 


Why  should  we  long  for  this  organic  union 
with  one  another  and  with  Christ? 

Because  ic  would  be  the  climax  of  our 
splendid  church  history,  the  consummation 
of  our  Christian  evolution ;  because  it  would 
place  the  ability  of  each  at  the  disposal  of  all 
and  the  power  of  all  at  the  dipsosal  of  each ;  it 
would  combine  the  utmost  flexibility  with 
the  utmost  strength,  absolute  freedom  with 
perfect  stability;  it  would  inspire  every 
Christian  with  the  momentum  of  the  church 
universal,  and  overbear  all  evil  with  an  infi- 
nite phalanx  of  good ;  it  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum of  utilization  with  the  minimum  of 
machinery,  the  most  results  with  the  least 
waste ;  it  would  transform  religious  drudgery 
to  religious  zest,  and  the  aching  strain  of  a 
dwarf  into  the  easy  swing  of  a  giant;  it 
would  put  the  church  of  Christ  in  harmony 
with  the  organic  union  of  nature  and  the  or- 
ganic union  of  the  triune  God ;  and  to  return 
to  our  initial  thought— it  is  the  will  of  Christ, 
who  desires  all  good  for  His  churches,  and 
nothing  but  good  for  them— it  is  His  loving 
will. 


THE  AFTBR-MSSTIN 0 
Bt  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  Chicago. 


Thb  aervice  known  as  the  after-meeting 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  popular  institution  of 
the  Christian  church  of  America.  Ministers 
are  feeling  that  this  little  service  is  a  means 
of  clinching  any  evangelistic  effort  which 
they  may  be  making  of  getting  better  hold 
of  new  people,  and  also  of  bringing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church  into  warm  and  vital 
fellowship.  I  have  held  such  a  service  for 
six  years  now  without  interruption,  except- 
ing during  the  two  sununer  months,  and  I 
have  found  it  to  be  a  most  helpful  and  fruit- 
ful way  of  closing  the  services  of  the  Sabbath. 
When  I  came  to  my  new  charge  in  Chicago, 
I  was  told  that  I  could  not  continue  the  habit. 
It  was  felt  that  the  traditions  of  the  church 
would  make  such  a  service  impracticable. 
The  second  Sunday  evening  of  my  ministry, 
however,  I  made  the  attempt,  and  it  proved 
so  successful  that  this  service  has  become  a 
standing  appointment  of  the  church,  the  at- 
tendance having  steadily  increased  since  its 
inception. 

Some  prefer  to  hold  the  service  in  the  main 
auditorium,  but  I  have  always  found  it  bet- 
ter to  retire  into  the  cliapel.    Of  course,  some 


are  lost  in  this  way,  but  those  who  are  deeply 
impressed,  and  who,  therefore,  need  this  serv- 
ice more  than  the  others,  can  ordinarily  be 
induced  to  come  into  the  chapel  if  the  proper 
methods  are  used.  First  of  all,  much  depends 
upon  how  the  minister  states  the  invitation. 
I  sometimes  refer  to  it  as  "family  prayers," 
and  sometimes  as  a  service  of  song  and  prayer 
with  which  to  close  the  holy  day.  At  other 
times  I  speak  of  it  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  taking  pains  to  tell  people  how  to 
reach  the  room  and  also  assuring  them  of  the 
bright  and  attractive  character  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  next  thing  necessary  is  a  band  of  per- 
sonal workers,  who  will  shake  hands  with  the 
people  as  they  come  out  and  try  to  turn  them 
into  the  after-meeting.  Then  the  minister 
must  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  that  will 
embarrass  the  people  who  have  stayed  to  the 
service  or  to  put  them  to  a  disadvantage. 
Much  also  depends  upon  the  atmosphere 
which  the  minister  gives  to  the  service. 
There  should  be  good  singing,  started  the 
moment  the  benediction  has  been  pronounced, 
thus  tending  to  attract  the  people  to  the 
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chapel  before  they  get  out  of  their  pews  and 
start  for  the  vestibule  of  the  church.  An 
occasional  solo,  effectively  rendered,  is  a 
great  help.  The  minister  ought  always  to 
keep  the  meeting  in  his  own  hands,  tho  it 
has  been  my  custom  to  have  one  of  the  assist- 
ants announce  the  hymns  until  I  could  get 
out  of  the  church  and  take  my  place  upon 
the  chapel  platform.  He  will  also  need  to  be 
inventive,  if  the  meetings  are  to  continue 
with  sustained  interest.  No  method  can  be 
followed  habitually.  Sometimes  I  use  pledge 
cards,  which  are  passed  through  the  room 
during  the  singing  of  some  hymn,  and  the 
people  are  asked  to  sign  these.  At  other 
times  I  solicit  a  show  of  hands.  Not  infre- 
quently I  simply  make  the  appeal  and  ask 
those  who  are  impressed  to  drop  into  the  little 
room  off  the  vestibule  on  their  way  out    Oc- 


casionally I  turn  the  meeting  into  a  service 
of  prayer,  in  which  special  requests  are  pre> 
sented  and  borne  to  the  throne.  Once  a 
month  a  testimony  meeting  can  be  introduced 
with  good  effect.  If  the  minister  will  take 
pains  to  arrange  with  one  or  two  people  who 
are  consecrated  and  wise  to  start  the  testi- 
mony, it  will  usually  prove  contagious  and 
elicit  a  word  from  many  who  are  ordinarily 
silent  in  such  a  meeting.  It  was  the  univer- 
sal testimony  of  our  people  in  New  York, 
and  I  find  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  so  here 
in  Chicago,  that  the  after-meeting  is  the 
most  delightful  and  blessed  of  all  the  ser- 
vices of  the  day,  and  I  have  invariably 
found  that  people  who  come  once  to  the 
service  are  certain  to  come  again,  and 
soon  get  into  the  habit  of  regular  attend- 
ance. 


AN  INSTITUTIONAL  CHUBCH  WITH  A  WOMAN  PASTOR 


Thb  Rev.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane  estab- 
lished, in  Kalamazoo,  beginning  in  1889  a 
** People's  Church"  with  institutional  fea- 
tures, the  growth  and  success  of  which  were 
quite  remarkable.  Of  this  work  Mrs.  Crane 
says: 

**  There  are  two  things  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand:  Why  there  should  exist 
any  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  institutional 
work  in  churches;  and  why,  when  the  wis- 
dom is  granted,  it  should  be  assimied  that  the 
church  of  the  great  city  occupies  the  only 
fleldsuitablefor  such  work?  .  .  .  The  small 
city,  having  just  escaped  the  ignominy  of 
being  a  countnr  town,  and  havmg  not  yet 
achieved  the  pride  and  self-consciousness  and 
the  enormous  wealth  of  a  great  city,  stands 
in  peculiar  danger  of  parting  with  the  pure 
joys  of  the  one  while  failing  to  acquire  tiie 
compensations  of  the  other.  ...  I  believe 
that  it  is  as  true  of  the  institutional  church  as 
of  tiie  church  in  general  that  *  the  field  is  the 
world ' ;  that  there  is  no  church  so  small,  weak, 
and  isolated  that  it  can  not  and  should  not  find 
*a  work  of  love  to  do.'  And  surely  one  need 
not  look  long  or  far  for  such  work  to  do  in 
the  communi^  which,  having  outgrown  the 
simple  conditions  of  village  life,  finds  itself 
confronted  with  many  evils  common  to  the 
great  city,  and  with  some  peculiar  to  the 
small  one." 

The  church  at  this  time  was  badly  "run 
down,"  poor,  and  discouraged.  In  three 
years  it  grew  so  much  that  a  new  building 
had  to  be  errected.  ''A  public-spirited  citi- 
zen was  moved  to  offer  $20,000,  and  the 
church  was  begun  and  completed,  with  ar- 


rangements for  all  possible  future  contin- 
gencies, and  in  ten  years  there  were  on  an 
average  twenty-seven  meetings  a  week  in 
that  church.  Besides  the  regular  services 
there  was  first  the  kindergarten,  then  the 
gymnasium  for  women,  with  a  trained  phys- 
icaX  director;  there  were  mothers'  and  fa- 
thers' monthly  meetings;  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety; choral  union;  the  Unity  Study  Club, 
which  studied  everything  about  the  city — 
water-supply,  police  and  fire  department,  city 
government,  its  schools,  etc.;  Frederick 
Douglass  Club  for  Colored  People;  manual 
training  schools;  a  school  of  household 
science,  etc."     Mrs.  Crane  says: 

**  It  is  the  small  city  which  has  a  hundred 
or  more  juvenile  delinquents  a  year — and  no 
juvenile  court  and  no  separate  place  of  de- 
tention for  chfldren,  apart  from  the  common 
jail.  It  is  the  small  city  which  has  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  transients  to  bring  all  sorts 
of  communicable  diseases,  but  no  contagion 
hospital.  It  is  the  small  city,  which  is  too 
big  to  do  charity  in  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try town  where  evervbody  knows  everybody 
and  his  business,  disposition,  and  circum- 
stances; and  yet  not  big  enough  to  realize  the 
need  of  a  charity  organization  society.  It  is 
the  small  city  whose  sick  poor  lack  the  min- 
istration of  the  visiting  nurse  in  their  homes ; 
whose  poorhouse  is  a  cheerless  barracks  void 
of  healthful  occupations,  where  the  inmates 
sit  and  stare  at  blank  walls  and  at  each  other 
all  day  long,  and  where  no  nurse  is  provided 
for  the  bedridden,  who  suffer  from  cruel  neg- 
lect and  from  the  well-meant  but  scarcely  lees 
cruel  ministrationB  of  their  fellow  inmates." 
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THE  PASTOR  AND  CHUBCH  FINANCES 
By  the  Rev.  C.  K  Palmer,  Kingston,  New  York. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  wise  pastois  and  con- 
gregations  that  the  minister  should  liave  but 
little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  finances 
of  the  local  church.  According  to  modem 
methods,  it  ought  to  he  possible  for  the  offi- 
cers to  conduct  every  detaU  without  involving 
the  pastor.  Where  the  subscription  plan  is 
followed,  it  would  be  very  much  out  of  place 
for  the  minister  to  visit  the  congregation  and 
solicit  pledges  for  church  support;  it  would 
be  no  less  unbecoming  to  coUect  the  subscrip- 
tions. The  pew-rehting  system  is  still  fol- 
lowed in  some  churches.  It  is  a  system  that 
has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages;  but 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  pastor  should  be 
spared  the  time  and  annoyance  it  requires. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  envelope  system 
has  so  large  a  proportion  of  churches  been 
using  it.  It  is  being  adopted  by  all  denomi- 
nations, and  has  converted  giving  into  a 
means  of  grace.  With  all  its  advantages,  it 
is  a  real  disadvantage  to  have  the  pastor  bur- 
dened with  its  management.  Some  churches 
are  favored  with  an  endowment,  which  in 
connection  with  the  envelope  system  makes 
an  ideal  method  of  support.  Tho  the  several 
methods  may  be  reduced  to  a  complete  sys- 
tem, so  that  mistakes  are  almost  impossible, 
still  there  are  reasons  why  the  minister  should 
not  handle  the  funds  of  the  local  church  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances. 

1.  It  often  occurs  that  ministers  are  not 
financiers.  This  is  not  strange,  since  but  few 
have  had  business  training.  A  young  man 
attends  the  high  school,  goes  to  college,  and 
enters  the  theological  seminary ;  after  which 
he  is  ordained  and  located  in  a  parish.  He 
may  have  learned  to  be  economiod  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  personal  funds,  but  has  had 
no  practical  experience  in  the  management  of 
moneys  other  than  his  own.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  one  should  be  qualified 
to  conduct  the  interest  of  the  church  along 
this  very  important  line.  The  author  has  the 
impression  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  priest  or  assistant  has  entire  charge  of 
monetary  matters.  This  may  be  a  suc- 
cess in  that  denomination,  but  it  is  not  in 
most  Protestant  denominations.  The  organ- 
ization and  conditions  are  so  unlike  in 
the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Christian 
church  that  success  in  one  may  be  failure  hi 


another.  If  it  should  occur  that  a  minister 
found  it  necessary  to  serve  as  treasurer,  he 
ought  to  do  so  only  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient. One  exception  to  this  position  may  be 
taken,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  benevolent 
funds.  It  frequently  seems  best  for  the  pas- 
tor to  see  that  offerings  are  received  for  mis- 
sions and  other  objects  of  beneficence,  and, 
further,  to  deliver  the  money  to  the  object 
for  which  it  was  given.  But  even  the  benevo- 
lent funds  might  better  be  in  the  hands  of 
some  honorable  laymen. 

2.  The  pastor  ought  to  avoid  handling 
church  funds  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  complications.  Human  na- 
ture seems  to  be  very  much  the  same  every- 
where. People  will  waste  money  on  all  kinds 
of  clap-trap  performances  and  keep  no  ac- 
count of  it,  but  if  the  treasurer  or  financial 
secretary  of  a  church  should  make  the  slight- 
est error,  many  would  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  envelope  system,  when  properly 
conducted,  protects  the  church  from  sus- 
picion ;  but  if  carelessly  managed  is  capable 
of  producing  an  almost  incalculable  amount 
of  trouble.  The  author  of  this  article  has  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  church  a  bulletin  board 
on  which  is  itemized  every  week  every  con- 
tribution contained  in  the  envelopes.  This 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  find  any 
fault,  unless  a  mistake  should  be  made  in 
itemizing,  which  is  not  apt  to  happen;  and 
should  it  occur,  it  may  be  easily  detected  and 
corrected. 

8.  No  pastor  can  do  Justice  to  his  legitimate 
work  and  devote  the  necessary  time  to  finan- 
cial matters.  Few  in  a  congregation  have 
any  conception  of  the  amount  of  work  the 
minister  has  to  do,  and  still  less  are  able  to 
realize  the  time  and  labor  required  properly 
to  care  for  the  church  funds.  While  the  en- 
velope system  is  without  doubt  nearer  the 
ideal  system  than  any  other,  it  requires  a  vast 
amount  of  labor.  The  subscription  list  must 
be  passed,  envelopes  assigned,  account  kept, 
bills  for  arrears  mailed,  and  monthly  or  quar- 
terly reports  published.  This  requires  more 
time  than  a  busy  pastor  is  able  to  give. 
Some  of  our  most  capable  business  men  find 
it  impossible  to  act  as  church  treasurer  on 
that  account,  while  others  place  the  actual 
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work  in  the  bands  of  a  private  secretary. 
Quite  a  few  congregations  employ  a  man  to 
act  as  both  financial  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  pay  him  either  a  salary  or  conunission. 
The  plan  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration, 
since  the  monetary  matters  of  the  local  church 
are  too  important  to  be  neglected.  The  duties 
of  the  pastorate  lare  such  that  the  pastor  must 
be  relieved  of  all  unnecessary  care,  and  the 
congregation  that  allows  the  minister  to  carry 
the  flnimcial  burden  is  doing  all  concerned  a 
great  injustice. 


4.  It  is  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
church  to  have  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers.  It  is  seldom  that  a  congregation  is  no^ 
supplied  with  capable  business  men.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  treasurer  should  be  an  officer 
or  even  a  full-communion  member,  so  long  as 
he  is  a  man  of  ability  and  good  reputation » 
tho  it  is  usually  better  to  have  a  treasurer 
who  is  both  a  communicant  and  officer.  It  is 
the  best  man  in  the  congregation  who  ought 
to  act  as  treasurer,  for  no  one  can  have  too 
much  executive  ability  to  fill  this  office. 


COOPBRATIVS  VISITATION  AND  PERSONAL  WORK 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Lukbns,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

EvEBYpastor,  busy  with  the  multitudinous  envelopes  addressed  to  the  pastor  should  be 

duties  of  the  pastorate,  has  felt  his  limita-  left  with  each  worker  to  be  filled,  and  mailed 

tions  in  getting  the  names  and  addresses  of  when  information  is  obtained.    The  foUow- 

the  newcomers  in  his  city,  and  especially  of  ing  form  is  commended : 

those  who  frequent  his  church.    With  a  large  ^^*d??^^*'         ^ 

,  ,          ,            .               ,      .               ,  The  following  named  persons  are  newcomers  to  our 

membership  and  constituency  he  is  not  al-  dtj,  and  l  wish  yoa  would  as  soon  as  possible  call  upon 

ways  able  to  know  those  who  come  under  his  ^(^*il^'(ieatV.V.'.*.'.V.'.*.'.*.V.!!!!*.!!!!!!!'.'.'.*.'.!'.*.!!!  1!'.I 

ministry,  who  may  be,  for  some  peculiar  rea-  The  foUowlnic  named  of  our  congregation  are  sick . . . 

son  Just  at  that  time,  especially  susceptible  •^'^Hih'thit'yiuwiuidipiiitoV.'.V.*.^^^^^^ 

to  direct  personal  effort.    Not  being  ubiqui-  •«  I  beUeye  that  at  thto  time. ...  .Js  subject  to  infln- 

/       .    ,,      ,                ,              ,       ,.  ences  which  may  help  win toChrltft. 

tons,  he  is  not  able  always  to  know  when  his  if  you  wiu  cau  on  the  family  of 

members  are  ill,  and  he  often  feels  that  a  visit  I  teUeve  you  will  nnd  a  recruit  for  the  Sunday-sclwKrt. 

.      ,.*            ,         -  ,  ,            ,         ,  Wlth.prayer  for  the  continued  prosperity  and  usefoi- 

to  a  new  family  by  a  few  of  his  good  work-  ness  of  our  beloved  church,  I  remain, 

ers  would  help  him  greatly  in  tying  tiiat  fam-  ^^^'^'^IsigSSr!??: 

ily  to  the  church.    He  is  not  able  to  do  aU  ^he  following  printed  postal  card  should 

this  work  to  the  best  advantage  without  aid,  y^  mailed  by  the  secretary  to  each  member, 

and  he  is  at  a  loss  often  where  to  turn  for  just  ^  ^  reminder,  one  week  before  the  monthly 

the  help  he  needs.  meeting : 

The  following  method,  which  was  intro-  woman's  home  and  foreign  missionabt 

duced  by  the  originator  in  his  own  church  society. 

through  his  Woman's  Mission  Society,  has  Have  you  made  report  to  the  pastor  the  past  month 

proved  peculiarly  effective;  and  the  pastor  ^J^^®  territory  assigned  you  for  our  Home  MlasloB 

can  point  to  souls  saved  and  brought  into  the  will  yon  not  try  to  bring  a  new  member,  or  some 

church;  the  sick  visited  before  tiiey  recovered  "*°^  ^ ''"'' TsSn^JS)!!^.! 

and  reproached  the  pastor  for  not  calling,  and  secretary,  Woman*s  Home  and  For^gn 

a  largely  Increased  amount  of    calling   on  Missionary  Society,  Pn»byte,^Chur^^ 

strangers  in  his  parish  by  the  members.    The  The  foUowing   postal-card,  printed  with 

plan  may  be  adapted  to  any  society  in  the  Wank  lines  for  names  and  addresses,  should 

church,  or  one  may  be  organized  especially  for  i^  mailed  by  the  pastor  to  workers,  who.  he 

the  purpose.    The  city,  or  parish,  should  be  feels,  will  make  themselves  agreeable  and  be 

districted,  and  certain  blocksor  streets  placed  congenial  to  strangers.     The  right  worker 

in  charge  of  a  worker  who  will  give  the  nee-  should  be  selected.    The  names  of  several 

essary  care  and  sympathetic  interest    With  strangers  may  be  placed  on  the  same  card: 

the  blanks  used  and  envelopes  addressed  pastor's  study  first  Presbyterian 

ready  for  use,  there  is  a  minimum  of  work.  church. 

A  minute  spent  in  this  way  may  be  fraught  roswxll,  n.  m., ,  190  . 

..,           *         1*  Dbar  Fruind: 

with  great  results.  At  your  earliest  oonyenience  1  wish  yon  woold  oaU 

Aletter-head  should  be  used  bearing  tiie  '^^biVe  li^iyiiiieto  oil- cu^^ 

name  of  your  society,  and  blank  lines  for  ad-  strangers  win  appreciate  a  friendly  visit 

dresses.    A  dozen  of  these  blank  letters  with  (Signed) .  .^ J^,^^  * 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AS  AN  EDUCATION* 

By  Prbsid£nt  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prbsbytkrian,  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


But  ue  haw  not  90  learned  Christ.— Ephea,  iv. 
30. 

I.  The  Christian  life  is  an  education.  Edu- 
cation, so  far  as  results  are  concerned,  is  the 
product  of  time  into  industry.  A  man  may 
go  to  a  summer-school  like  Chautauqua  and 
be  very  assiduous  in  his  studies  for  six 
weeks;  but  if  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  master 
the  Hebrew  language  in  six  weeks  by  sheer 
industry,  he  is  mistaken.  That  is  a  matter  of 
time.  And  a  man  may  go  to  college  and  stay 
there  four  years;  but  if  he  tliinks  that  the 
sheer  lapse  of  time  is  going  to  make  him  an 
educated  man  he  is  vastly  mistaken.  Educa- 
tion is  a  matter  of  industry.  It  takes  time, 
and  it  takes  industry  too.  We  see  this  in 
every  other  sphere  of  life  except  religion. 
Education  is  repeated  failure.  So  it  is  in  re- 
ligion. Tou  can  not  expect  to  put  old  heads 
on  young  shoulders,  or  to  do  things  that 
can  not  be  done  but  by  assiduous  endeavor. 
There  are  one  or  two  things  we  may  learn 
with  respect  to  the  phrase  that  comes  so 
largely  into  theological  thought,  **  salvation 
by  character."  The  whole  idea  of  salvation 
of  some  people  is  that  it  consists  of  doing,  and 
being,  and  getting  better.  They  emphasize 
the  ethical  side  of  religion ;  and  it  is  so  hard 
for  people  to  get  the  idea  that  the  true  sphere 
of  religion  has  a  much  more  important  side 
than  the  juridical  or  legal  side,  or  even  the 
ethical ;  it  calls  for  a  change  of  character  by 
sanctification.  **  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even 
your  sanctiflcation  " ;  and  we  can  only  have 
this  by  justification  through  Jesus  Christ 

This  idea  of  salvation  by  education  throws 
light  upon  another  popi^ar  phrase,  or  one 
which  used  to  be  popular,  conmionly  spoken 
of  as  the  higher  life.  I  do  not  think  people 
are  troubled  very  much  now  to  talk  about  the 
higher  life.  There  seemed  then  to  be  two 
kinds  of  Christians:  the  common  ordinary 
kind  of  Christian  who  made  his  way  up 
slowly,  who  moved  through  tortuous  and 
winding  paths  to  the  top;  and  the  Christian 
who  was  wafted  there  in  a  balloon  without 
effort  on  his  part— the  ordinary  and  the  aris- 


tocratic Cliristian;  the  commoner  and  the 
peer  of  the  realm.  I  do  not  know  any  au- 
thority for  these  two  kinds  of  Christians;  I 
imagine  that  they  are  all  alike.  I  imagine 
we  are  all  Christians  like  Paul,  who  began 
low  and  worked  up  slowly,  and  got  where  he 
was  by  continual  cooperation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  was  fighting  the  good  fight  all  the 
time.  The  Christian  life  in  his  case  was  an 
education.  He  reached  his  place  by  slow  and 
patient  effort. 

II.  Christianity  being  education,  we  may 
very  properly  ask  ourselves.  What  is  the  great 
thing,  what  is  the  chief  thing  for  us  to  study? 
The  text  tells  us  that  the  chief  thing  to  study 
is  Christ.  It  says  that  the  great  topic  of 
inquiry,  the  great  subject  is  Christ.  Te 
have  so  learned  Christ.  We  are  all  the  time 
hearing  people  talk  nowadays  about  getting 
back  to  Christ.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
that  is  true,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  gives  a  very  wrong  idea.  With  a  great 
many  people  who  use  this  phrase  it  is  a  kind 
of  contemptuous  way  of  treating  Paul.  They 
would  say,  that  is,  do  not  let  us  get  away 
from  Paul;  but  let  us  get  back  to  Christ. 
If  they  mean  to  compliment  Jesus  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Paul  they  are  wrong,  because  a  large 
part  of  what  we  know  about  Christ  we  get 
through  Paul.  Still  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  true  that  the  great  topic  of  thought  in 
the  Christian  life^the  loeue  of  inquiry— is 
Christ.  We  are  perhaps  brought  more  fa- 
miliarly into  this  relation  through  the  abun- 
dant lives  of  Christ  that  have  been  written 
during  the  past  forty  years,  and  they  have 
been  very  helpful,  presenting  the  information 
in  a  very  interesting  way.  Tet,  all  we  know 
about  the  life  of  Christ  is  contained  in  the  four 
Gk>spel8,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
that  we  do  not  gain  from  the  four  (Gospels  and 
which  is  put  into  these  lives  of  Christ  is  not 
information,  but  imagination.  A  great  many 
things  go  into  these  lives  sometimes  that  make 
the  reader  wonder  how  they  know. 

Men  have  more  opportunity  now  to  study 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  that  raises  another 
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question^.  Why  should  we  read  the  life  of 
Christ?  Why  should  we  read  anybody's 
life  ?  It  is  interesting  to  know  why  anybody 's 
life  should  ever  be  written ;  and  I  confess  that 
a  great  many  lives  are  written  with  respect  to 
which  I  have  not  found  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question.  Is  it  not  enough  for  a  man  to 
live  his  life  and  die?  What  is  the  use  of  wri- 
ting up  the  story  of  that  existence  for  other 
people?  I  do  not  know  why  anybody's  life 
is  ever  written  except  it  should  be  of  a  man 
whose  life  is  that  of  a  representative  man,  or 
because  he  has  been  an  enunciator  of  great 
ideas,  or  the  exemplar  of  a  very  exceedingly 
pure  and  exceptional  life.  If  a  man  be  this, 
there  is  a  reason  why  his  life  should  be  writ- 
ten, and  why  his  survivors  should  be  able  to 
profit  by  his  experience  and  know  something 
of  the  elements  that  entered  into  that  exist- 
ence. Is  Jesus  Christ's  a  life  that  comes 
within  this  category?  Is  His  not  a  worthy 
life  to  study  for  eadi  of  these  three  reasons? 
Let  us  look  at  the  life  of  Christ  from  the  first 
standpoint  regarding  Him  as  a  representative 
man.  Yqu  take  for  instance  the  history  of 
England.  Take  up  the  portion  of  that  his- 
tory, say,  during  the  Victorian  period,  and 
read  the  story  year  after  year,  with  its  min- 
istries coming  in  and  out,  Tory  succeeded  by 
Liberal  and  Liberal  by  Tory,  and  you  will 
know  the  history  of  the  development  of  Brit- 
ish power.  Th^  there  is  another  way  to  look 
at  it.  If  you  wish  to  study  the  men  who  en- 
tered so  conspicuously  into  the  making  of 
that  history,  you  must  read  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  biography.  You  will  find  that  there 
was  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Vic- 
torian period,  as  we  know  it,  stands  crystal- 
lized round  the  personality  of  that  man,  and 
any  man  who  is  going  to  read  the  Victorian 
period  had  better  read  the  life  of  Gladstone. 

This  is  true  also  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  a  man,  a  representative  man,  of  such 
importance  that  unless  we  know  His  life  and 
understand  His  life  we  can  not  understand 
the  history  that  crystallized  around  Him. 

Men  tell  me  sometimes  that  we  want  relig- 
ion without  theology,  and  that  we  want  just 
to  get  back  to  Jesus,  and  that  we  want  to 
study  the  life  of  Jesus.  I  do  want  to  study 
it,  but  just  as  I  want  to  study  any  other 
great  life;  but  I  would  not  study  any  other 
great  life  in  the  way  that  men  study  the  life 
of  Jesus  in  the  present  day.  Before  one  is 
aware  of  it  he  is  deep  in  the  problem  of  sin, 
and  we  want  to  know  whether  He  was  divine, 


or  human,  or  both,  and  what  was  the  object 
that  brought  Him  into  the  world.  And  be- 
fore you  know  it  you  have  discussed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement.  Tou  can  not  consider 
Jesus  as  a  representative  man  and  deal  with 
that  problem  without  dealing  with  the  great 
theological  lod :  Temptation,  Sin^  the  Incar- 
nation, and  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

Our  Lord  is  not  simply  a  representative 
man  who  is  worthy  our  notice  because  He  was 
the  enunciator  of  great  ideas,  out  of  which 
you  can  make  a  syllabus  for  an  examination. 
Tell  me  the  subject  in  life  that  He  has  not 
touched  and  put  His  imperishable  imprint 
upon  ?  Not  one  I  He  asserted  that "  Ye  have 
the  poor  with  you  always,"  but  that  was  in  a 
very  simple  condition  of  society.  That  was 
in  a  condition  of  society  long  before  this  ex- 
tremely articulated  and  concatenated  scheme 
of  things,  when  the  classes  are  getting  richer 
and  richer  and  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the 
masses  are  getting  poorer  and  poorer  and 
larger  and  larger.  What  He  said  about  the 
poor  applies  to-day  just  as  it  did  then,  and  it 
is  the  only  philosophy  that  will  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter. 

ni.  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?  There  are  just  three  things.  As  things 
get  worse,  and  they  wiU  in  all  probability  get 
worse,  and  the  tension  will  get  stronger,  the 
attention  of  men  will  be  fixed  more  and  more 
upon  these  inquiries,  and  the  old  doctrine  of 
laissez  faire  will  help  a  great  many  people, 
and  will  excuse  their  indulgences  and  indiffer- 
ence. And  the  very  poor  people  will  say, 
We  may  just  as  well  drift  along  until  we 
die;  and  the  rich  will  say.  We  may  just  as 
well  let  them  die;  for  what  we  can  do  for 
one  is  a  negligible  quantity:  let  the  weak  go 
to  the  wall;  it  is  nature's  rude  surgery,  but 
after  all  the  true  way.  There  are  some  peo> 
pie  who  rise  up  against  this  doctrine  of 
laissez  faire,  Laiseez  faire  is  simple,  a  doc- 
trine that  furnishes  a  plausible  excuse  for 
downright  cruelty. 

Or  we  will  adopt  the  doctrine  of  state  so- 
cialism. It  will  be  the  old,  old  cry  of  panem 
et  eircenees ;  and  let  the  state  pay  the  bill 
Make  every  one  a  state  employee  and  give 
him  a  reasonable  amount  for  his  service,  and 
pension  him.  and  nationalize  the  land.  Let 
us  municipalize  our  street-railways,  and  let 
the  Government  operate  the  railroads  as  it 
does  the  post-office.  Will  that  be  right?  No, 
there  will  still  be  some  who  will  rise  up 
against  that ;  and  I  do  not  blame  them. 
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Let  every  man  seek  to  do  good  to  all  men. 
Let  each  man  within  the  sphere  opened  to 
him  act  in  the  practical  application  of  the  law 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Let  every 
Chrifltian  employer  deal  in  that  way  with  his 
employees.  Let  every  Christian  business 
man  in  the  same  spirit  meet  the  competing 
business  men,  and  realize  that  the  great 
law  of  life  is  live  and  let  live,  and  there 
wili  be  more  Christianity  in  the  world  than 
there  now  is.  That  is  the  doctrine  which 
Christ  enunciated,  and  it  is  weU  worth  study- 
ing to-day.  Christ  is  the  enunciator  of  great 
ideas.  More  than  that.  He  has  given  us  an 
illustration  that  a  great  life  is  a  life  of  pure 
love.  It  is  not  hard  to  get  up  a  scheme  of 
ethics  that  is  fairly  good.  As  between  get- 
ting up  a  theoretical  scheme  of  ethics  that 
will  pass  muster  and  living  the  practical 
ethical  life,  I  would  chose  the  scheme  every 
time  for  the  easy  life.  If  you  give  a  man  all 
day  to  devote  to  ethics,  and  all  night  to  give 
loose  rein  to  his  appetite,  he  can  have  a  good 
time  nights  and  get  up  a  good  scheme  of  eth- 
ics in  the  daytime.  The  world  has  been  fuU 
of  philosophers  of  that  sort.  The  glory  and 
the  beauty  of  Christianity  is  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  given  us  a  scheme  of  ethics 
which  for  sheer  beauty,  charity,  and  sublim- 
ity is  more  than  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  but 
more  than  that,— He  has  matched  His  life  to 
it.  "Which  of  you  convinces  me  of  sin?" 
Tkke  that  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Watch  Him 
going  in  and  out  among  the  people;  and  the 
life  that  He  lives  is  the  life  that  He  has  em- 
bodied in  His  precepts.  Jesus  the  man  and 
Jesus  the  teacher  of  morals  does  not  have  to 
be  watched.  Tou  can  trust  Him.  He  says: 
''For  this  cause  was  I  bom,  and  to  this  end 
came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  might  bear 
witness  unto  the  truth." 

The  blessed  Lord  was  a  friend  even  unto 
death.  He  bore  His  testimony  to  the  truth 
against  fearful  odds,  counting  not  the  cost, 
thinking  not  of  Himself.  He  saw  His  f oUow- 
ers  drop  one  by  one  away  until  He  found 
Himself  outstretched  upon  the  cross  and 
alone.  And  that  is,  I  suppose,  what  is  meant 
by  living  the  Christian  life.  **  Te  have  not  so 
learned  Christ" 

Well,  how  much  have  we  learned?  The 
apostle  says  that  is  the  great  subject  of  study. 
Have  we  transcended  the  gross  sensual  things 
of  the  flesh?  How  far  is  our  conduct  a  test 
of  our  culture?  How  far  has  our  education 
proceeded,  and  how  far  will  it  bear  the  test  of 


practical  behavior?  I  know  that  you  do  not 
lie  and  cheat  in  the  vulgar  way  that  people 
talk  of.  But  have  you  overcome  the  vulgar 
pride  and  the  vulgar  selfishness  of  the  world? 
Does  a  man  transact  business  always  on  the 
principle  of  **  live  and  let  live  "  ?  Does  he  not 
read  the  New  Testament  at  morning  prayers, 
and  then  go  down  and  beat  every  man  he  can 
in  business?  Does  he  not  have  a  good  time 
at  night  and  have  family  worship,  and  teach 
in  the  Sunday-school  class  on  Sundays,  and  • 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  no  matter  how  much 
this  poor  business  man  has  been  ruined  so 
long  as  he  can  say  he  is  strictly  within  the 
law?  The  law  will  allow  a  man  to  go  to  great 
lengths,  and  he  can  keep  within  the  law.  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  a  man  for  making 
money  or  getting  rich ;  or  if  he  has  money, 
for  giving  it  away;  and  if  he  has  given  it 
away,  I  am  not  going  to  be  very  minute  in 
my  inquiries  as  to  how  he  got  it  either.  I 
am  not  going  to  look  in  the  collection-plate 
and  ask  him  how  much  of  that  money  was 
honestly  made,  for  I  do  not  know.  Nobody 
knows.  And  if  you  can  not  do  that  with  lit- 
tle money,  how  can  you  do  it  with  big  mon- 
ey? But  this  I  do  know,  that  men  are  im- 
mensely benevolent  in  giving  away  money 
that  they  have  made,  and  immensely  selfii^ 
in  the  way  they  make  it.  What  the  world 
needs  is  not  so  much  that  a  man  shall  be  im- 
mensely benevolent  in  giving  away  money, 
but  that  he  shall  have  some  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  in  him  in  the  way  he  makes  his  money. 
Unless  we  as  individuals  carry  our  Christi- 
anity from  the  individual  to  the  nation,  I 
think  we  are  downright  pagans ;  and,  indeed, 
I  think  the  pagans  have  the  best  of  us  some- 
times. The  individual  is  a  well-conducted 
individual  just  as  you  and  I  are  supposed  to 
be.  He  will  not  steal  or  cheat.  He  will  act 
fairly  weU  according  to  the  ten  command- 
ments and  the  requirements  of  Christianity ; 
but  when  you  have  that  individual  multi- 
plied by  a  million  or  by  forty  million  or  sixty 
million,  and  you  put  these  sixty  millions  of 
individuals  together  and  let  them  act  as  a 
community,  they  will  lie  and  steal  and  cheat 
in  a  wholesale  national  robbery  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Qhost;  and 
carve  out  spheres  of  influence  among  the 
weak  nations  of  the  earth  and  parcel  them 
out  among  themselves  in  the  name  of  civili- 
zation and  foreign  missions.  Tou  take  these 
millions  of  people  of  the  Occident,  and  who 
belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race— and  we  two 
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natioDB  lead  the  world  in  the  van  of  dyUiza- 
tion— and  you  put  a  gun  into  the  hands  of 
these  two  nations  and  they  are  off  for  the 
conquest  of  new  markets  and  new  spheres  of 
influence;  and  it  takes  very  little  to  give  a 
provocation  for  a  ecutu  belli.  The  question 
is.  Are  they  in  the  school  of  Christ— whether 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  code  of  authorita- 


tive and  obligatory  morals  for  nations  as  wdl 
as  for  individuals?  t  think  it  is  a  good  sign 
that  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States 
we  are  beginning  to  tell  the  truth.  That  Is 
only  a  beginning,  and  **  there  remaineth  mudi 
land  to  be  possessed."  In  the  school  of  Christ 
we  are  far  from  graduation  day  when  we 
shall  be  ready  to  teach  the  world  how  to  live. 


DRAWING  MSN— AN  BVAN6BLISTIC  SBRMON* 
By  R.  a.  Torrbt,  D,D,,  Congregational,  Chicago. 


**JV0  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  FaUher 
tohuA  aent  me  draw  him :  and  I  toiU  raiae 
him  tip  at  tlie  kut  (2a^.— John  iv. 

God  draws  every  man.  There  is  not  a  man 
or  woman  in  this  building  to-night  that  Qod 
has  not  drawn  in  one  way  or  another,  at  some 
time  or  the  other,  to  forsake  sin  and  come  to 
Jesus;  but  many  of  you  won't  come  even 
then. 

How  does  Gk>d  draw  men?  The  first  part 
of  our  text  tells  us  that  primarily  it  is 
through  His  truth  that  God  draws  men. 
"  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father, 
who  sent  me,  draw  him."  It  is  written  in 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  prophets,  tliat  they 
shall  all  be  taught  of  God.  The  word  of 
Gkxi  contained  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  might- 
iest instrument  that  Gkxl  is  constantly  using 
to  draw  men  and  women  to  Himself.  Some- 
times it  is  by  reading  the  Scriptures.  Some 
verse  startles  us,  awakens  a  sense  of  sin.  By 
the  power  of  that  verse,  maybe,  God  draws 
us  to  Himself.  Sometimes  it  is  when  you 
hear  the  old  words  preached.  The  preacher 
takes  an  old,  familiar  text,  but,  as  he  preaches, 
that  passage  lays  hold  on  your  heart  to  draw 
you  to  Jesus.  Sometimes  you  see  it  written 
up  in  a  'bus,  or  a  tramcar,  or  at  a  railway  sta- 
tion, or  even  sometimes,  as  I  saw*  ft  the  other 
day,  on  a  tomb.  That  old,  familiar  verse  of 
Scripture,  as  it  stands  ttfere  before  your  eyes, 
bums  itself  into  your  heart,  pulls  you  out  of 
sin  to  Christ  and  to  salvation. 

Oftentimes  God  draws  by  His  providence, 
when  we  are  going  on  in  sin,  occupied  with 
business  and  other  cares,  giving  scarcely  a 
thought  to  God  day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  right  on  for  weeks,  months,  and  years, 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  light,  thoroughly 
immersed  in  the  world;  when,  suddenly, 
God  puts  forth  His  hand  and  arrests  us,  turns 


the  whole  course  of  our  life,  draws  us  to 
Himself. 

When  we  were  in  Edinburgh,  a  company 
of  young  men  came  from  a  business  establish- 
ment in  the  city  to  our  meeting  out  of  curi- 
osity. I  was  told  that  they  came  to  make 
sport  and  interfere,  but  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  is  true;  but  any  way  they  came  out  of 
mere  idle  curiosity.  They  sat  throughout 
the  service.  Not  one  of  them  was  at  all 
moved  by  the  service.  They  went  away  as 
careless,  as  heedless,  as  they  came.  The  next 
day  they  went  down  to  their  place  of  busi- 
ness. The  ringleader  was  walking  across  the 
floor  of  the  shop,  and  suddenly  he  dropped 
down  dead.  There  was  no  more  carelessness, 
no  more  heedlessness.  I  am  told  that  ev^y 
one  of  those  young  men,  except  the  one  wtu> 
dropped  dead,  accepted  Christ  as  their  Savior 
in  a  few  days. 

Gk>d  has  the  strangest  ways  of  drawing  us 
sometimes—sometimes  by  a  trifllDg  dream. 
God  drew  Pilate's  wife  to  Christ  by  a  dream. 
Pilate's  wife  came  to  Pilate  and  said:  "I 
have  suffered  many  things  in  a  dream  because 
of  this  man."  No  doubt  there  is  nothing 
more  idle  than  a  dream.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  dreams  out  of  a  thousand  are  un- 
meaning, the  result  of  a  disordered  state  of 
the  system  or  something  of  that  sort,  often- 
times thoroughly  absurd  and  foolish;  nevef- 
theless,  God  oftentimes  met  a  man  in  a 
dream,  or  a  woman.  God  reaches  you  in  any 
way  that  He  can  reach  you.  In  my  church 
in  Chicago  a  young  foreigner  was  converted, 
a  stranger  to  the  city,  a  Swede,  thoroughly 
heedless,  thoroughly  careless.  I  don't  think 
he  had  a  Christian  in  his  whole  family  circle. 
To-night  he  is  superintendent  of  our  Sunday- 
school.  He  came  to  me  in  the  first  place  and 
said:  ^'I  want  you  to  pray  for  my  sister." 


*Dellyered  In  Boyil  Albert  Hall,  London,  March  10,  and  stenofcrmAdoally  reported  for  THX  HoinuEno  Bsvnw. 
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The  sister  was  considerably  older  than  him- 
self, a  married  woman.  That  sister  bad  had 
an  accident,  a  very  serious  accident ;  she  bad 
to  go  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  She  was 
put  under  ether,  utterly  careless.  When  she 
woke  up  she  woke  up  rejoicing,  and  cried. 
She  said  to  me  afterward :  **  Wbile  I  was  un- 
der the  ether,  Jesus  came  to  me.  I  saw  Him 
as  my  crucified  Savior.  I  believe  in  Him." 
She  went  to  sleep  lost,  and  woke  up  saved, 
and  has  proved  a  steadfast  Christian  from  that 
day  to  this. 

God  uses  other  men  and  women  to  draw 
men  and  women  to  Christ.  No  real  Christian 
can  live  in  a  home  without  having  influence 
on  the  lives  of  others,  drawing  them  away 
from  sin,  drawing  them  to  accept  their  Sa- 
vior. I  remember  receiving  a  letter  one  day 
in  Minneapolis,  asking  me  to  call  on  a  well- 
known  woman  in  the  city,  a  very  brilliant 
woman,  a  writer.  The  letter  was  anonymous. 
I  do  not  usually  take  notice  of  anonymous 
letters,  but  the  thought  came  to  me:  **!  won- 
der if  the  woman  didn't  write  the  letter  her- 
■elf ;  anyhow,  I  will  go  and  sec  her."  I  went 
to  her.  She  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome.  I 
talked  with  her  a  few  moments.  She  burst 
into  tears.  **  Why  are  you  weeping  ?  "  I  said. 
''I  am  an  infidel."  she  said;  *"!  don't  believe 
in  Christianity."  "But  why  are  you  weep- 
ing over  it  then  ?  "  **  There  is  one  thing  that 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  around,  and 
that  is  my  dear  old  father's  life."  Her  father 
was  a  Congregationalist  minister,  who  not 
only  preached  the  Qospel  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
but  lived  what  he  preached  all  the  week 
round.  She  said:  **I  have  seen  my  father's 
Hfe;  I  don't  know  that  I  believe  in  Christ, 
but  I  can  not  get  around  my  father's  beau- 
tiful life."  I  opened  to  her  the  Scriptures; 
I  showed  her  the  way  of  salvation.  She 
promised  to  take  the  course  that  1  pointed 
out  to  her,  and  her  infidelity  and  her  skep- 
ticism took  wings.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
receive  her  as  a  member  in  our  church.  It 
was  not  my  influence,  it  was  not  my  expound- 
ing ;  it  was  the  influence  of  her  father's  holy 
life  that  had  drawn  that  woman  from  her 
worldly,  proud,  vain,  and — ^yes,  wicked — life 
to  accept  Jesus  Christ. 

God  draws  men  and  women  by  the  power 
of  His  Holy  Spirit.  How  often,  friends, 
right  in  the  midst  of  our  guilt,  in  our  wor- 
ries, in  our  sin,  the  Spirit  of  God,  all-seeing. 
works  in  these  hearts  of  ours,  making  us  dis- 
9atlsfled  with  the  Tanities  of  this  world !  How 


often  when  wo  are  in  the  world,  in  our  box, 
in  our  seat  in  the  theater,  trying  to  enjoy 
what  is  going  on  on  the  stage,  there  steals 
into  our  heart  a  longing  for  something  else,  a 
longing  for  something  real,  a  longing  for 
something  that  we  can  never  find  in  this 
world  1  What  means  it?  God  drawing  us 
by  His  gracious  Spirit  in  our  heart.  How 
often  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the 
ballroom,  when  we  have  been  going  through 
the  mazy  delights  of  the  waltz  to  entrancing 
music,  suddenly  there  comes  over  us  a  sense 
of  the  foolishness  and  the  vanity  and  the 
emptiness  and  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
entire  kind  of  life  that  we  are  living,  and  as- 
pirations for  something  more  worthy  of  men 
and  women  made  in  the  image  of  the  Creator 
come  over  us,  and  the  whole  evening's  excite- 
ment and  pleasure  pass  away  from  us  I  We 
try  to  shake  the  feeling  oflf .  but  in  vain.  We 
feel  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  whole 
business,  longing  for  reality,  longing  for  that 
which  can  satisfy  the  deepest  depths  of  the 
soul.  What  means  it?  Ood  drawing  us  by 
His  Holy  Spirit. 

How  often  some  of  us  who  are  men  have 
been  sitting  at  the  table,  with  the  wine  bot- 
tles all  around,  wine-glass  after  wine-glass 
empty,  singing  and  jesting  and  joking,  try- 
ing to  put  on  an  appearance  of  happiness; 
but  in  the  midst  of  it  all  we  are  utterly 
wretched,  dissatisfied,  yearning  for  that  whidi 
we  have  seen  in  others,  but  have  never  real- 
ized for  ourselves !  Why  is  it?  Qod  drawing 
us  by  His  Holy  Spirit  to  leave  this  vain  and 
empty  and  unsatisfactory  life,  and  turn  to 
other  and  great  realities. 

Again,  God  draws  some  by  the  personal 
work  of  Qod*B  people— one  individual  telling 
another  the  way  of  life,  and  God  iising  the 
individual  to  draw  the  other  to  accept  Christ. 
Now  you  read  of  the  thousands  of  people 
who  have  been  converted  by  my  preaching. 
Don't  you  believe  it.  Of  all  the  thousands 
who  have  been  saved  since  we  started  on  this 
tour  round  the  world,  by  far  the  majority 
have  not  been  saved  by  my  preaching  or  Mr. 
Alexander's  singing,  but  have  been  saved  by 
the  personal  work  of  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  out  and  dealt  with  other  individ- 
uals, outside  the  mission,  in  the  home,  in  the 
factory,  in  the  street 

We  had  in  America  a  well-known  infidel 
newspaper  editor.  Out  of  curiosity  he  went 
one  night  to  hear  Mr.  Moody  preach,  but  he 
was  not  convinced.    He  sou^^ht  an  hitervie^ 
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with  Mr.  Moody  after  the  sermon  was  over. 
Mr.  Moody  turned  him  over  to  his  wife,  who 
never  appeared  in  public,  but  did  mighty 
things  for  Christ  in  private.  She  sat  down 
beside  Mr.  Brown  and  showed  him  the  way 
of  life,  convinced  him  of  the  truth,  and  he 
was  drawn  to  God  through  Mrs.  Moody  *s 
speaking.  He  is  now  a  saved  man,  and  for 
four  years  has  been  the  editor  of  the  Barn's 
Horn  in  Chicago.  Formerly  a  rank  infidel, 
but  laid  hold  of  that  night  by  the  word  of  a 
devout  Christian  woman,  and  drawn  to  Christ 
and  saved,  and  he  has  been  a  faithful  ?dtnes8 
for  Him  from  that  day  to  this. 

But  by  far  the  mightiest  way  God  draws 
men  to  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  John,  the  thirty-second  verse: 
"And  I.  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  wiH 
draw  all  men  unto  myself.  **  By  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Oh,  yesl  men  may  resist  everything 
else,  but  this  they  can  not  resist.  Some  of  the 
most  desperate  sinners  this  world  has  ever 
seen,  who  have  hardened  their  hearts  and 
stiffened  their  necks  and  plunged  headlong  to 
destruction,  have  been  often  drawn  back  and 
saved  by  one  look  at  Christ  on  the  cross.  Old 
John  Newton,  the  hard,  blaspheming,  old 
slave-dealer,  saw  one  day  Christ  hanging  on 
the  cross  represented  In  a  picture,  and  from 
that  day  he  was  a  changed  man. 

I  have  a  friend  in  America,  a  very  cele- 
brated, beautiful  Christian  woman,  who  has 
turned  her  back  on  society  and  has  devoted 
her  life  to  the  rescue  of  the  perishing.  In 
them  she  is  especially  interested.  At  one 
time  she  was  out  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
was  an  old  miner  who  was  dying — dying 
alone  in  his  hut.  People  rarely  went  to  see 
him.  When  they  did  he  cursed  them,  and 
they  called  him  by  the  nickname  of  "The 
Lost  Soul.**  A  man  has  to  be  pretty  de- 
praved, even  among  miners,  to  get  a  nick- 
name like  •*  The  Lost  Soul.  **  No  sooner  did 
Mrs.  Barney  hear  of  him  than  she  wanted  to 
go  and  see  him.  They  tried  to  persuade  her 
not  to.  "He  will  only  curse  you,"  they  said. 
But  her  heart  was  touched.  "I  am  going  to 
see  him,"  she  said;  and  one  beautiful  spring 
morning,  when  the  sun  was  shining  and 
everything  looked  beautiful  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  Mrs.  Barney  started  for  the  old  miner's 
hut.  A  friend  asked  if  she  might  go  with 
her.  This  friend  had  a  beautiful,  golden- 
haired  little  girl.  The  child  went  along  with 
them.    Right  up  among  the  golden-rod  they 

^^ntf  with  the  birds  singing  gloriously  over- 


head, until  in  the  distance  they  saw  the  old 
miner's  cabin,  and  the  friend  stayed  behind 
and  Mrs.  Barney  went  on  alone.  As  she  came 
to  the  door  of  the  hut  she  saw  it  was  open, 
and  her  shadow  fell  across  the  old  man  as  he 
lay  in  his  bed,  and  he  turned  and  cursed  her, 
and  said:  "Get  out  of  my  sunshine."  She 
tried  to  find  an  avenue  to  his  heart.  She 
referred  to  his  wife ;  he  cursed  his  wife.  She 
mentioned  his  mother;  he  cursed  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Barney  thought:  "How  can  I  get  to  his 
heart?  "  Just  then  there  was  in  the  distance 
the  ripple  of  a  child's  laugh.  He  started  with 
a  groan.  Mrs.  Barney  saw  the  open  door. 
She  said :  "  Did  you  ever  have  a  child  ?  "  The 
man  groaned.  "Did  she  live?"  "No,  she 
died";  and  he  cursed  God  for  taking  his 
child.  Mrs.  Barney  said  gently :  "  Would  you 
have  liked  her  to  have  grown  up  to  be  like 
her  mother?"  "A  thousand  times  no  I" 
"Like  your  mother?"  He  said:  "No,  a  thou- 
sand times!"  "Then,"  said  Mrs.  Barney, 
"  Qod  in  infinite  mercy  has  taken  that  child, 
which  you  loved,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
world  in  which  she  was  bom,  in  which  she 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  grown  up  to 
be  a  woman  like  her  mother,  like  your  moth- 
er." The  man's  heart  was  softened,  and  Mrs. 
Barney  read  him  the  story  of  Christ's  d3ring 
love,  showed  him  how  Christ  had  died  for 
him;  and  the  man  lay  still  and  listened,  and 
when  Mrs.  Barney  made  it  clear  to  him  his 
heart  was  broken.  He  took  Christ,  the  "  Lost 
Soul "  did.  He  said :  "  Mrs.  Barney,  will  you 
come  back  again  ?  "  She  promised  she  would, 
and  did  so  a  few  days  afterward.  She  said  tx> 
him  when  she  saw  him  again:  "What  shall  I 
read  to  you  ?  "  "  About  the  Man  who  died  for 
me."  And  again  she  read  it.  Then  he  said: 
"Mrs.  Barney,  couldn't  you  get  the  boys  in 
to  hear  it?"  And  Mrs.  Barney  gathered  the 
miners  from  near  and  far,  and  they  came  and 
stood  in  the  old  miner's  hut.  She  said: 
"What  shall  I  read  to  them?"  "About  the 
Man  who  died  for  me."  When  she  had  fin- 
ished, he  said:  "Let  ms  tell  them  about  the 
Man  who  died  for  me."  And,  propped  up  In 
bed,  he  told  as  best  he  could  the  story  he  had 
learned.  The  hard  miners  stood  around  with 
the  tears  coursing  down  their  cheeks  as  the 
once  Lost  Soul,  but  now  the  Saved  Soul, 
preached  the  Gospel  about  the  Man  who  died 
for  him.  A  few  days  afterward  he  sank  very 
low.  He  said:  "I  want  no  minister  at  my 
funeral.  I  want  you  to  conduct  the  funeral, 
Mrs.  Barney."    A  Strang  request  to  muke  of 
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a  woman,  but  she  promised ;  and  when  the 
man  died  the  next  night  word  was  sent  round 
that  there  was  to  be  a  funeral,  and  that  a 
wonuui  was  to  conduct  it,  and  from  far  and 
near  they  came,  and  little-  Mrs.  Barney  stood 
up  and  read  the  story.  She  said :  ^  The  nuui 
who  is  here  dead  asked  me  to  tell  you  about 
the  Man  who  died  for  him.**  Saved!  saved  I 
Within  a  few  steps  of  hell,  drawn  to  Christ! 
What  by?    The  Crucified. 

Men  and  women,  many  of  you  in  Albert 
Hall  to-night  are  given  up  to  sin,  many  o( 
you  are  heedless,  many  of  you  are  careless, 


many  of  you  have  tried  to  satisfy  your  souls 
in  earthly  pleasures,  earthly  Joys;  but  you 
know  they  don't  satisfy.  Look!  on  yonder 
cross  hangs  the  fairest  of  all  the  Sons  of  men  I 
Crowned  with  thorns  and  beaten,  wounded 
for  your  transgressions,  bruised  for  your  in- 
iquities, the  chastisement  of  your  peace  laid 
upon  Him ;  and  to-night  from  that  cross  there 
goes  forth  throughout  the  Albert  Hall  a 
mighty  drawing,  drawing  you  from  sin, 
drawing  you  from  every  vain  pursuit  of  man, 
drawing  you  from  worldliness,  drawing  you 
to  Hira,  the  Man  who  died  for  you. 


THE  APOSTOUC  C0URA6B* 

By  Qeoroe  p.  Eckbian,  D.D.,  Methodist  Efibcopal,  New  York. 


Ifow  when  ihey  mw  t?ie  boldness  cf  Peter  and 
John,  and  perceived  that  they  were  unlearned 
and  ignorant  men,  they  marveled  ;  and  they 
took  kjiowledge  of  them,  thai  they  Jund  been 
with  Jesus.  And  balding  the  man  which 
was  healed  standing  with  them,  they  could 
say  nothing  against  it, — Acts  iv.  18,  14. 

Religion  makes  no  headway  until  it 
emerges  from  the  land  of  dreams  and  takes  its 
position  in  the  forum  of  fact.  The  Christian 
religion  would  not  have  conquered  a  single 
Roman  province  in  a  thousand  years  if  its 
apostles  had  depended  for  the  extension  of 
their  gospel  upon  the  mere  proclamation  of 
doctrines;  but  by  the  bold  recital  of  events, 
by  the  mere  statement  of  facts  of  which  men 
were  cognizant,  they  took  the  civilized  world 
captive  in  less  than  three  hundred  years. 
We  have  in  the  episode  of  the  text  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  has 
propagated  itself.  Peter  has  preached  a  ser- 
mon and  performed  a  miracle.  By  the  per- 
formance of  the  miracle  he  has  astonished  the 
multitudes,  and  he  has  gratified  the  man  he 
has  healed.  By  the  sermon  he  has  convinced 
five  thousand  men  of  the  credibility  of  his 
message,  and  he  has  awakened  the  implacable 
hatred  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  who  desire  to 
suppress  the  new  religious  cult  which  he  has 
been  advocating.  When  truth  can  not  be 
properly  confronted  by  weapons  of  reason,  it 
Is  frequently  assaulted  by  mere  brute  force. 
In  this  instance  Peter  and  John  were  confined 
in  prison,  and  they  were  cited  next  day  to 
appear  before  the  bar  of  the  most  powerful 
political  and  ecclesiastical  council  in  Jerusa- 
lem, that  they  might  give  some  reasons  for 


their  performance  and  explain  the  method  by 
which  they  had  accomplished  what  had  been 
witnessed  by  so  many  persons.  Now  perhaps 
there  was  not  a  soul  in  all  that  assembly  that 
cared  a  fig  for  the  method  by  which  the  mir- 
acle had  been  wrought.  Here  was  an  attempt 
to  suppress  this  agitation,  and  it  was  a  very 
abortive  attempt;  for  when  Peter  was  called 
upon  to  declare  the  power  by  which  he  had 
performed  this  miracle,  he  arose,  and  being 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ohost,  this  *"  unlearned 
and  ignorant "  man  delivered  a  speech  such 
as  would  have  brought  a  round  of  applause  if 
delivered  in  any  American  court,  and  which 
even  moved  these  Jewish  councilors  and  made 
them  marvel.  Peter  said  that  the  power  by 
which  this  thing  had  been  done  resided  in 
Him  whom  they  had  crucified,  but  whom  God 
had  raised  from  the  dead.  ^'Tou  rejected 
him,''  he  said ;  "  Gk)d  has  accepted  him  " ;  and 
he  concluded :  ^  Neither  is  there  salvation  in 
any  other,  for  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved.  Now  when  they  saw  the  boldness 
of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that  they 
were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  they  mar- 
veled; and  they  took  knowledge  of  them,  that 
they  had  been  with  Jesus.  And  beholding 
the  man  which  was  healed  standing  with 
them,  they  could  say  nothing  against  it." 
Now  these  two  facts,  the  boldness  of  Peter 
and  John,  and  the  man  who  was  healed  stand- 
ing with  them,  and  the  implications  which  are 
involved  are  of  concern  to  us  all.  Courage  is 
naturally  associated  with  religious  sentiment 
Religion  itself  is  essentially  heroic.    It  means 
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subjugation  to  that  high  spiritual  sense  which 
is  sovereign  in  us  all,  and  which  can  not  be 
denied  in  any  man's  soul,  however  serious  an 
attempt  he  may  make  to  overthrow  its  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction.  And  that  is  shown 
in  the  worship  of  the  invisible,  in  the  adora- 
tion given  to  a  Personality  in  whom  we  be- 
lieve ultimate  authority  rests,  and  by  the  sense 
of  duty  which  we  must  observe  in  our  asso- 
ciation with  our  fellow  men  and  upon  which 
human  society  as  an  organism  is  absolutely 
founded.  Whatever  sentiment  is  most  akin 
to  the  religious  sentiment;  whatever  passion 
in  the  hearts  of  men  seems  most  to  resemble 
religious  emotion  Is  in  a  secondary  sense  re- 
sponsible for  heroism.  It  is  something  that 
is  closely  allied  to  religious  sentiment  which 
has  produced  the  most  thrilling  spectacles  of 
heroism.  I  think,  with  a  thrill,  of  Moses  be- 
fore Pharaoh,  with  the  strength  of  the  Egyp- 
tian couit  against  him ;  I  think  of  Nathan  be- 
fore David,  accusing  him  of  his  vile  iniquity ; 
of  John  before  Herod,  rebuking  him  merci- 
lessly for  his  evil  conduct ;  of  Elijah  before 
Ahab,  smiting  him  with  relentless  vigor;  of 
Paul  before  rulers  and  kings,  a  little  man  in 
physique,  but  with  his  spiritual  power  ad- 
•  dressing  the  mighty  men  and  defjring  them 
dauntlessly;  of  those  old  apostles,  in  this 
crisis  of  their  lives;  Luther  before  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  facing  an  angry  papacy  and  an 
awakened  civil  authority;  Latimer  before 
Henry  VIH. ;  and  F6n61on  before  Louis  XIV. 
By  the  examples  of  these  men  we  discover 
that  religion  depends  very  largely  for  its 
propagation  in  the  world  upon  the  heroism 
and  valor  of  its  advocates. 

Courage  is  always  convincing.  Men  may 
think  our  propositions  are  preposterous,  but 
they  will  respect  our  valor.  A  brave  man 
will  secure  a  hearing  whatever  may  be  the 
view  he  seeks  to  defend;  and  once  having 
secured  an  audience,  almost  irresistibly  men 
are  moved  by  his  spirit.  They  reason  that  a 
man  of  such  deop  convictions  roust  have  some 
foundation  for  his  position ;  and  a  conviction 
is  a  force  always  to  be  reckoned  with. 

A  valorous  man  who  thus  exhibits  courage 
and  boldness  will  raise  even  those  who  are 
weak  and  cowardly  into  something  of  strength 
and  courage,  and  whatever  may  be  the  proj- 
ect they  will  carry  men  with  them  almost 
involuntarily.  Thus  the  apostles  seem  to 
have  drawn  even  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  over 
toward  their  side.  They  marveled  at  the 
boldness  of  these  men,  and  if  there  might  be 


anything  to  add  to  tliat  display  of  courage  St 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  these  men  were  **  un- 
learned and  ignorant,"  who  had  not  the  natu- 
ral equipment  which  would  have  seemed  es. 
sential  to  give  them  power  of  si>eech. 

Tet  God  never  uses  crass  ignorance  in  the 
accomplishment  of  His  purposes.  These  men 
were  not  technically  cultured,  but  they  were 
not  rude.  Head  their  literary  products  and 
see  how  perfect  they  are.  and  observe  what 
keen  intelligence  they  must  have  had ;  but 
they  had  not  been  equipped  for  public  teach- 
ing. It  is  always  surprising  to  us  when  men 
who  have  not  the  equipment  of  the  scholar 
are  able  to  provoke  a  cheer  from  us.  Moody 
is  an  unparalleled  marvel  to  some  men— that 
a  man  unschooled  should  be  able  to  make  men 
strong.  In  the  religious  world,  just  as  we 
have  come  to  fancy  that  an  organization  is 
indispensable  and  that  an  educated  ministry 
alone  can  be  the  method  for  the  future,  Gk>d 
picks  out  a  young  Welsh  miner  and  sends 
him  forth  without  any  culture  to  set  the 
whole  English  public  aflame  with  the  intensity 
of  his  zeal. 

Now  these  Jewish  authorities  were  led 
to  consider  the  matter  of  Peter  and  John  on 
account  of  their  sublime  courage,  and  some 
one  who  had  seen  Peter  and  John  before  sud- 
denly remembered  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  consort  with  Jesus — "they  took  knowledge 
of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus  " — a 
very  subtle  fact ;  a  thing  full  of  inspiration, 
for  Jesus  was  a  very  brave  man.  Jesus  after 
His  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  after  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Him,  took 
up  His  commission  with  His  whole  soul,  and 
never  faltered,  until  at  the  end  of  His  ministry 
He  fell  smitten  by  the  darts  of  His  enemies. 
He  went  into  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  and 
declared  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and  that 
the  prophecies  related  to  Him.  He  went  Into 
the  Temple  and  drove  out  the  money-changers. 
He  concluded  His  sermon  of  salvation  with  a 
sentence  which  was  calculated  to  alienate  His 
friends  and  make  His  enemies  more  malevo- 
lent. He  went  into  the  city  and  defended  the 
poor  woman  taken  in  the  very  act  of  adultery, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  hypocritical  Phari- 
sees. He  opposed  nothing  against  his  ene- 
mies except  His  own  unimaginable  character, 
and  said  nothing  in  His  own  defense.  A 
character  like  that  must  be  contagious.  A 
brave  soldier  once  said  that  no  one  could  go 
in  for  a  private  conference  with  William  Pitt 
without  coming  out  n  bi^ve  man.    We  all 
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know  that  to  rub  our  shoulders  against  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  whose  spirit  is  unquench- 
able is  to  put  new  strength  and  greater  in- 
tensity and  zeal  into  ourselves.  When  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  was  with  one  of  his  battalions 
which  was  shrinking  back  from  an  unexploded 
shell.  Napoleon  led  his  horse  up  to  it  and  bade 
it  put  its  nostrils  down  to  it,  and  when  it  ex- 
ploded he  called  for  another  horse.  Contact 
with  Jesus  was  in  this  respect  like  the  contact 
of  his  soldiers  with  Napoleon,  and  long  years 
afterward  any  man  who  had  had  fellowship 
with  him  was  inspired  with  double  energy  by 
recalling  his  valor.  But  He  was  something 
more  than  this.  In  their  association  with 
Christ  He  taught  them  principles  which  would 
be  calculated  to  make  always  a  coward  into  a 
hero.  He  brought  to  light  the  immortality 
of  life  in  His  gospel.  The  pagans  and  the 
Greeks  had  had  some  intimation  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  what  was  a  hypo- 
thetical case  with  the  Greeks  became  an  abso- 
lute certainty  with  Him,  who  came  from  the 
eternal  world,  invested  with  the  helplessness 
of  the  flesh,  and  declared  unequivocally  that 
there  was  behind  this  life  a  life  unseen  to  this 
human  vision  on  earth  and  true  and  eternal ; 
and  to  think  and  to  believe  that  is  to  give  a 
man  a  stimulus  of  heroism  greater  than  that 
from  any  other  source  whatever. 


But  in  addition  to  this,  and  perhaps  of 
greater  value,  was  the  fact  that  these  men 
had  a  spiritual  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ. 
He  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  were 
to  be  harmonious,  and  to  court  not  the  riches 
of  the  world,  but  the  salvation  of  souls. 
**Go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  He  said,  "and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature!  Lo,  I 
am  with  you  unto  the  end  of  the  world  I "  To 
feel  wisely  inspired  by  such  a  commission,  to 
march  forward  regardless  of  consequences 
for  the  saving  of  human  hearts,  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  any  man  a  hero,  and  if  once 
it  is  found,  it  is  absolutely  irremovable.  And 
this  these  men  experienced  in  life.  What  is 
it  that  gave  them  their  inspiration  Y  It  is  the 
consciousness  that  in  some  inscrutable  way, 
under  the  providence  of  the  eternal  will,  they 
are  working  out  a  great  mission.  It  is  their 
indignation  at  tyranny  that  has  given  them 
a  rightful  position  among  the  galaxy  of  the 
nations.  It  drove  these  men  with  relentless- 
ness  against  those  who  were  their  superiors  in 
many  connections,  but  apparently  their  in- 
feriors in  the  matter  of  personal  conviction 
of  right.  If  in  our  own  time  we  possess  this 
animation  and  faith  for  the  cause  which  we 
have  openly  espoused,  the  world  about  us  and 
especially  the  church  will  be  stimulated  and 
intensified. 


GIDBON   THE  FIGHTER 
By  Len  G.  Broughton,  D.D.,  Baptist,  Atlanta,  Gboroia. 


And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him, 
and  9(Ud  unto  him.  The  Lord  is  with  thee, 
thou  mighty  man  ofaalor. — Judges  vi.  12. 

Gideon's  introduction  to  the  world  was  at 
a  strategic  moment  in  the  history  of  his  peo- 
ple. Israel  was  greatly  oppressed  by  the 
Midianites.  Leader  after  leader  had  failed. 
It  was  a  time  when  something  far  out  of  the 
ordinary  had  to  occur  or  else  Israel  was 
doomed  to  defeat. 

This  was  a  fine  condition  to  produce  men. 
Almost  any  kind  of  man  can  lead  when  there 
is  no  great  emergency,  but  when  strategy, 
diplomacy,  and  fearless  aggressiveness  are 
demanded,  it  takes  a  man.  It  not  only  takes 
a  man  to  meet  such  a  situation,  but  such  a 
situation  has  much  to  do  with  the  production 
of  the  man.  Washington  would  never  have 
been  such  an  honored  hero  had  it  not  been 
for  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself;  the 


freeing  of  his  nation  from  the  bondage  of  the 
mother  country.  True,  he  was  in  himself  a 
great  man.  Yet  the  crisis  of  the  hour  fur- 
nished the  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of 
his  powers,  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  known. 

80  with  Gideon ;  in  himself  he  was  a  man 
of  sterling  character.  He  would  have  graced 
the  citizenship  of  any  country  or  any  people. 
He  would  have  lived  an  honorable  life  and 
doubtless  done  good,  but  the  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  people  furnished  an  opportunity 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  powers  and  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  do  what  otherwise  could 
not  have  been  done. 

How  careful  every  aspiring  mind  should  be 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  these  two  conditions: 
himself  and  his  environments.  Great  crises 
do  not  come  every  day.  Opportunities  for 
the  eplargement  of  usefulness  in  ft  way  cem{; 
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every  day,  but  such  opportunities  come  yery 
seldom,  if  ever,  and  consequently  there  is 
need  of  great  watchfulness  that  such  oppor- 
tunities may  be  seized. 

Qideon  also  came  at  a  time  when  Israel 
prayed.  It  is  always  that  way:  when  €k>d'B 
people  begin  to  pray  at  one  end  of  the  line, 
Qod  Himself  begins  to  move  at  the  other.  As 
Israel  prayed,  God  began  to  work  to  answer 
their  prayer.  To  be  sure  they  did  not  expect 
Him  to  answer  it  through  a  man  like  Qideon, 
but  this  was  Qod's  business,  it  was  Qod's  way. 
All  He  wanted  was  to  find  a  man  who  embod- 
ied the  principles  that  He  could  indorse. 
These  He  found  in  Gideon. 

Again,  this  is  true  of  God's  methods  to- 
day. Whenever  God's  people  begin  to  pray 
as  they  ought.  He  is  going  to  find  the  Gideon 
of  deliverance. 

Our  great  cities  need  to  learn  this  lesson. 
There  is  scarcely  a  city  of  any  importance  in 
this  country  at  this  time  that  is  not  domina- 
ted by  the  powers  of  darkness.  Here  and 
there  God's  people  are  crying  and  groaning 
under  the  blight  of  sin.  The  church  should 
take  cognizance  of  these  conditions  of  eviL 
It  is  folly  for  it  to  shut  its  eyes.  They  exist, 
and  will  exist  until  God  moves  for  their  over- 
throw. I  have  absolutely  no  confidence  in 
all  the  reforms  of  man  with  €k>d  left  out 
Like  Israel  in  the  days  of  Gideon,  the  church 
in  these  great  immoral  centers  has  got  to  band 
itself  together  in  prayer,  and  then,  with  all 
selfish  sectarianism  and  politics  left  out,  unite 
around  the  man  whom  God  chooses,  and  de- 
liverance will  come. 

Following  Israel's  prayer  came  the  call  of 
God  to  Gideon.  It  came  through  an  angel 
wbo  sat  under  a  tree  and  looked  on  while 
Gideon  tbrashcd  wheat.  Like  every  true  man, 
when  he  realized  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  Qod,  Gideon  trembled.  He  did  not  dread 
the  call  of  God.  What  he  wanted  was  the 
assurance  of  the  call. 

This  is  an  important  point  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  Many  of  God's  true  men  and  women 
have  failed  here.  Not  a  few  preachers  have 
failed  at  the  same  point.  Qod  calls  every 
man,  especially  His  children.  He  has  a  place 
for  every  one  of  them  to  work.  He  calls  one 
to  the  pick  and  shovel,  one  to  be  a  statesman, 
one  to  rock  the  cradle,  one  to  preach  the  Ck>s- 
pel,  and  so  on  through  every  walk  in  life. 
To  make  most  out  of  life  we  must  hear  €k>d's 
call  and  be  sure  that  we  properly  interpret  it. 
Many  a  preacher,  I  am  9Mid,  hi^  heard  the 


call  to  the  pick  and  shovel,  and  interpreted  It 
to  mean  a  call  to  the  pulpit.  This  accounts 
for  so  many  misfits  among  preachers. 

There  is  many  a  man  in  public  life  who 
ought  to  be  filling  a  place  in  the  background. 
Professional  men  and  business  men  have 
failed  ofttimes,  not  because  they  were  not  in- 
tended to  succeed,  but  because  they  got  in  the 
wrong  place. 

Gideon  was  careful  to  know  about  his  call, 
and,  that  he  might  know  about  it,  he  asked 
a  sign  from  heaven.  God  agreed  to  this 
proposition  and  directed  that  he  should  take 
some  flesh  of  a  kid  and  unleavened  cakes  and 
lay  them  upon  a  rock.  Then  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  touched  the  flesh  and  cakes,  and  fire 
came  out  of  the  rock  and  consumed  them. 

When  God  brought  the  fire  out  of  the  rock 
it  was  enough  to  convince  Gideon  that  his  call 
was  genuine,  and  his  next  step  was  to  build 
an  altar  and  worship  God.  What  a  wise  start 
for  such  a  responsible  position ! 

Following  this  was  his  attack  upon  the 
altar  of  Baal  which  had  been  set  up  by  his 
father.  This  enraged  the  worshipers  of  Baal, 
so  that  a  call  was  issued  by  the  Midianites 
and  other  allied  powers  to  make  war  against 
Gideon. 

Gideon  learned  of  their  intention  and  gath- 
ered together  the  hosts  of  Israel  to  meet  the 
attack.  He  sent  messengers  up  and  down 
the  country,  through  valley  and  mount,  until 
Israel  was  ready  for  battle. 

Realizing  the  great  task  that  was  before 
him,  Gideon  again  asks  for  a  sign  from  God. 
We  are  not  to  take  this  so  much  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  doubt,  but  his  desire  for  reassu- 
rance. He  did  not  doubt  but  that  God  had 
called  him  in  the  beginning — the  fire  from  the 
rock  satisfied  him  of  that  point;  but  he  de- 
sired now  to  know  if  God  was  with  him  in 
the  method  that  he  was  pursuing,  and  so  the 
second  test  was  put — God  moistened  the  piece 
of  wool  and  then  dried  it  again ;  and  seeing 
this,  Gideon  was  satisfied. 

After  the  test  was  over,  Gideon  looked 
around  about  him  and  saw  the  hosts  of  Midian 
camped  by  the  hill  of  Moren,  and  his  own 
people  near  the  well  of  Harod.  They  were 
just  a  short  distance  apart. 

Here  the  strange  war  tactics,  directed  by 
the  same  miracle-working  God  who  had  been 
in  his  preparation,  began. 

First,  the  Lord  said:  "The  army  is  too 
large.  When  victory  comes  Israel  will  be 
puffed  up  and  my  name  will  be  left  out; 
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therefore  proclaim  to  the  people  that  whoso- 
ever is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  return  and 
depart  early.** 

Qideon  did  as  the  Lord  directed,  and  all  the 
cowards  in  the  army  dropped  out,  22,000  in 
number. 

My  1  If  God  were  to  put  out  all  the  cow- 
ards in  the  army  of  Christ  to-day,  we  would 
have  a  greater  proportion  of  drop-outs  than 
Gideon  had.  I  am  afraid  in  this  class  would 
be  two-thirds  of  the  preachers  and  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  deacons  and  officers  of  our 
churches.  I  have  often  wondered  how  many 
of  my  own  flock  would  be  left. 

Hear  me :  there  is  just  as  much  demand  to- 
day for  battle  as  there  was  then.  It  takes 
just  as  much  courage.  But  oh,  the  cowards  I 
We  sing, 

*"  Sure  I  must  fight 
If  I  would  reign ; 
Increase  my  courage.  Lord  " ; 

and  seek  the  first  hiding-place  that  we  can 
find. 

No  wonder  God  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
cowards.  If  such  a  thing  is  possible,  He  has 
contempt  for  every  one  of  them.  He  can 
not  use  them;  they  are  in  the  way.  I  only 
wish  He  would  draw  the  line  somehow  to- 
day. I  should  like  to  see  the  people  of  God 
that  are  true  and  not  afraid — not  afraid  of 
public  sentiment,  not  afraid  of  their  own  in- 
terest, not  afraid  of  society,  not  afraid  of  the 
world,  fiesh,  or  the  devil— divided  from  the 
great  mass  of  whimpering,  self-seeking  cow- 
ards. I  believe  verily  if  we  had  a  division 
that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  king- 
dom. I  had  rather  have  one  hundred  noble, 
fearless,  godly  men  and  women  to  fight  with 
me  the  battles  that  confront  us  than  ten  thou- 
sand rich  and  worldly  compromising  church- 
members. 

But  the  Lord  said  to  Gideon :  "The  people 
are  yet  too  many.  All  the  cowards  are  out, 
but  there  are  too  many  left  who  are  not  will- 
ing to  endure  hardness.  We  want  only  such 
as  are  able  and  willing  to  fight."  80  He  di- 
rected Gideon  to  bring  his  soldiera  down  unto 
the  water,  and  He  would  try  them  there. 
Those  that  lapped  like  dogs  were  selected, 
the  number  being  three  hundred  only. 

Now  the  Lord  had  gotten  His  army  like  He 
wanted  it.  Three  hundred  I  A  small  num- 
ber to  be  sure,  but  they  were  three  hundred 
faithful  men.  The  preparation  having  been 
finished,  the  battle  was  fought  Like  every- 
thing else  up  to  this  time,  it  was  ^  stran^^e 


victory,  but  thorough  and  complete.  Like 
the  fall  of  Jericho,  it  was  won  without  the 
crack  of  a  gun.  They  simply  presented 
themselves,  blew  their  trumpets,  and  cried: 
**  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  I  ** 

But  that  was  enough.  The  hosts  of  Mid- 
ian  heard  the  defiant  shout  and  fled  for  their 
lives.  Gideon  and  his  three  hundred  men, 
joined  by  others,  followed.  Up  and  down 
the  land  they  searched,  conquering  every- 
where. God  moved  with  them,  giving  direc- 
tion and  power  wherever  they  went 

It  was  such  a  victory!  No  wonder  Israel 
flocked  around  Gideon.  They  saw  in  him 
not  only  a  man  of  true  greatness,  but  one  in 
whom  Qod  imposed  trust  and  one  with  whom 
God  worked. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  instance  of  Gid- 
eon's backsliding.  It  does  seem  like  he  had 
had  enough  experience  with  Qod  to  cause 
him  to  remain  firm.  He  had  seen  enough  of 
God  to  want  ever  to  stand  in  His  favor. 

But  Gideon  was  human,  and  broke  down 
at  the  place  where  so  many  men  fail  He 
was  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies  and  had 
been  made  judge  of  Israel.  From  a  poor,  la- 
boring farmer  man  he  had  come  to  the  posi- 
tion of  greatest  honor  and  trust.  God  had 
brought  this  about.  But  in  the  very  fiush  of 
his  victory  he  became  enamored  with  the 
golden  ornaments  worn  by  the  Ishmaelites. 
They  were  of  enormous  value.  These  he 
coveted.  What  shame  I  A  man  who  had 
everything  that  a  nation  could  give  him,  yet 
coveting  the  wealth  and  glare  of  golden  orna- 
ments. He  obtained  these  ornaments,  and 
they  were  made  into  an  image  of  worship, 
and  **all  Israel  went  thither  a-whoring^  after 
it**  It  is  not  said  that  Gideon  worshiped  the 
idol,  but  it  is  said  that  it  became  *'a  snare  to 
him  and  his  sons.**  To  him  the  sin  was  the 
sin  of  covetousness. 

The  supreme  lesson  to  be  learned  from  all 
the  ups  and  downs  of  Gideon  is  that  true  vic- 
tory is  God-inspired  and  €k>d-directed. 

Sometimes  we  grow  discouraged  when  we 
see  the  strength  of  the  forces  that  contend 
against  the  truth.  I  sometimes  share  this 
feeling  myself.  But  €k>d  forgive  me,  tlie 
fight  is  God's  and  victory  is  bound  to  come. 
Qod  is  more  powef ful  than  all  the  forces  of 
evil.  

Whbn  men  are  rightly  occupied,  their 
amusement  grows  out  of  their  work,  as  the 
color-petals  out  of  a  fruitful  flower. 
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And  they  were  all  amazed  and  toere  perplexed, 
taping  one  to  another^  What  meaneth  thief 
But  others  mocking  said.  They  are  filled  with 
new  wine. — Act  ii.  12. 

Seeing  the  man  that  was  healed  standing  with 
them,  they  could  say  nothing  against  «<.-— 
Acts  iv.  14. 

Jn  those  Jays  eometh  John  the  Baptist,  preach- 
ing in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  saying.  Be- 
pent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaf)en  is  at  hand, 
—Matt.  iii.  1. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  speak  about  the  present 
revival  movement  and  our  own  relation  as 
individuals  and  as  churches  toward  it.  Prob- 
ably never  since  the  great  awakening  thirty 
years  ago,  under  Moody  and  Sankey,  and 
probably  not  even  then,  has  the  heart  of  the 
nation  been  so  profoundly  stirred  touching 
the  matter  of  religion  as  now.  An  eminent 
authority  of  the  journalistic  world  told  us 
that  during  the  great  meetings  in  London 
thirty  years  ago,  held  by  Moody  and  Sankey, 
the  press  of  the  metropolis  was  either  neglect- 
ful or  derisive.  But  to-day,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  columns  of  our  daily  papers  are 
full  of  the  subject.  In  Wales,  as  everybody 
knows,  every  other  interest  is  suspended. 
Sport,  drink,  politics  (I  had  almost  said  the 
educational  controversy  itself)  for  the  time 
being  are  forgotten,  and  there  is  the  soul- 
moving  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  on  its 
knees  before  God.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?  It  means  many  things.  I  think  it 
means  this  preeminently— it  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  nation's  soul.  For  years  past  our 
nation,  like  another  prodigal,  has  been  wast- 
ing its  substance  in  riotous  living,  trying  to 
stay  the  hunger  of  the  heart  with  the  husks 
of  sport  and  commerce  and  politics.  But  the 
nation's  soul,  because  it  knew  it  was  made 
for  bigger  and  for  better  things,  refused  to 
be  satisfied,  and  to-day  is  crying  out  aloud 
for  God,  even  for  the  living  God.  "Thou 
hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  heart  is 
restless  until  it  finds  rest  in  thee."  That  is 
what  revival  means.  It  is  the  soul's  protest 
against  the  iron  bondage  of  the  things  that 
are  seen  and  temporal,  and  it  is  the  soul's  pas- 
sion for  the  things  that  are  not  seen  but  are 
eternal. 

Will  it  last?  people  say.  Will  what  last? 
The  excitement,  the  daily  meetings  for 
prayer,  the  solemq  midnight  songs  of  praise- 


will  these  last?  No.  I  suppose  not  But 
whaj;  of  that?  Nearly  twelve  months  ago, 
through  the  good-will  of  my  people  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  my  privilege  to  leave  for  the 
shores  of  Lake  Geneva  for  a  long  holiday  in 
Switzerland.  When  I  reached  the  country, 
so  long  delayed  was  the  spring  even  there, 
that  the  trees  seemed  as  bare  of  foliage  and 
blossom  as  in  the  homeland,  which  we  had 
left  a  week  past.  Then  it  seemed  summer 
came  at  a  stride.  Day  after  day  our  eyes 
feasted  on  such  a  wealth  of  bud  and  blossom 
as  not  only  never  before  seen  by  me,  but  such 
as  had  never  entered  into  my  heart  to  con- 
ceive. Did  the  glory  last?  But  because  this 
wondrous  wealth  of  beauty  and  blossom 
drooped  and  faded  and  fell  away,  had  great 
nature  failed  of  her  purpose?  The  blossom 
was  past,  but  another  stage  came,  the  ripe 
and  the  rounded  fruit.  I  don't  suppose 
that  it  is  any  part  of  the  divine  purpose  that 
this  wild  fiorescence  of  the  blossom  of  spring- 
time in  Wales  should  continue.  It  will  pass, 
but  it  shall  yield  the  fruit  unto  holiness  and 
the  end  thereof,  eternal  life,  life  higher  and 
holier  for  the  nation  and  for  the  individual, 
and  that  shall  not  pass.  But,  after  all,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  is  far  better,  instead  of  worry- 
ing ourselves  about  matters  of  this  sort,  to 
ask  ourselves  the  question  touching  our  own 
relation  toward  this  great  religious  movement. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  pos- 
sible courses  which  are  open  to  us.  We  may, 
as  many  men  on  the  street  of  Jerusalem  did  in 
the  first  century,  meet  this  movement  with 
mocking.  "They  are  filled  with  new  wine." 
Or  we  may  meet  it  with  silent  perplexity  as 
those  of  a  later  time  did,  when,  seeing  the 
man  that  was  healed  standing  in  the  midst, 
they  could  say  nothing  against  it.  Or,  lastly, 
we  may  do  as  John  the  Baptist  exhorted  the 
people  of  his  day  to  do  in  relation  to  the  com- 
ing of  his  Lord— we  may  welcome  and  make 
ready  for  it. 

I.  As  to  the  first  of  these  three  attitudes  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much.  Perplexed 
concerning  the  religious  movement  we  may 
be;  mockers  we  can  hardly  be.  But  it  is 
perhaps  worth  noticing  in  passing  that  the 
point  against  which  such  hostile  criticism  as 
there  is  to-day  is  directed,  is  curiously  alike 
to  the  point  toward  which  critddsm  was  di- 
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lected  nineteen   centuries  ago.    When   the 
people  of  Jeruaalem  beheld  the  outward  visi- 
ble fflgns  of  spiritual  exaltaticm,  they  said: 
"They  are  drunk— they  are  filled  with  new 
wine."   A  few  will  say ,— if  not  right  out,  they 
will  whisper:  "Blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt" 
••  All  excitement."  said  the  wiseacres,  nineteen 
centuries  ago;  and  that  exphuned  the  whole 
matter.     "  All  excitement,"  say  the  wiseacres 
again  to-day;  and  with  this  less  excuse,  they 
have  had  nineteen  centuries  of    history  to 
teach  them,  but  they  have  not  learned  the 
lessons  of  the  centuries.    But,  after  all.  is  it 
remarkable  that  all  such  great  religious  awa- 
kenings through  the  centuries  have  been  at- 
tended with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  spiri- 
tual  excitement?    It  is  so  with  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  not  less  so  in  regard  to  the  great 
revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  which  all 
the  free  churches  to-day  are  indebted.    Is  it 
not  a  good  thing  to  be  zealously  affected  in  a 
good  matter  ?   Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  cant. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  as  cold-blooded  as  a  fish, 
if  you  never  shout  and  never  get  excited 
about  anything,  then  I  suppose  you  will  take 
your  religion  quietly  as  you  take  everything 
else.    But  if  when  you  go  to  hear  Lord  Rose- 
bery  or  Mr.  Balfour  you  stand  up  and  shout. 
••  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  with  the  loud- 
est, or  going  to  the  football  match  you  scream 
yourself  hoarse  with  delight  when  the  victory 
is  won  by  your  side,  then  for  decency's  sake 
let  us  hear  no  more  from  you  about  the  excit- 
ability of  people  who  come  to  religious  meet- 
ings.   After  all,  I  think  religion  is  as  well 
worth  a  shout  as  a  prime  minister  or  a  foot- 
ball victory.    Look  at  the  eighteenth-century 
revival.     There  were  superior  persons  even 
then  who  were  confident  the  revival  was  but 
the  noisy  manifestations  of  the  crazed  enthu- 
siast.   Well,  the  superior  persons  are   out 
of  court  to-day.    Calm,  philosophical  histo- 
rians like  John  Morley  and  Mr.  Lecky  say 
that  but  for  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  sons  of  the  superior  persons  would 
have  had  their  heads  sheared  off  in  a  fren- 
zied reign  of  terror  worse  than  that  which 
drenched  France  with  blood. 

Look  at  our  own  times.  Any  stick  was 
good  enough  once  to  beat  (General  Booth 
with.  The  Salvation  Army,  some  of  you  will 
remember  that  Huxley,  in  a  clever  gibe,  called 
**corybantic  Christianity."  The  mockers 
liad  their  day,  which  was  more  than  usually 
brief.  To-day  from  the  King  to  the  cottager 
there  is  not  found  one  who  is  not  ready  to  cry 


from  the  heart:  ^'Thank  Qod  for  the  Salva- 
tion Army ! " 

IL  There  is  the  second  attitude,  the  atti- 
tude of  silent  perplexity.  **  Seeing  the  man 
Uiat  was  healed  standing  in  the  midst,  they 
could  say  nothing  against  it "  Have  you  not 
heard  men  speak  about  what  they  called  prov- 
ing Christianity?  As  if  it  were  a  sort  of 
mathematical  problem  to  be  worked  out  step 
by  step  down  to  the  Q.RD.  at  the  bottom! 
Tou  can  not  prove  Christianity  step  by  step. 
Christianity  must  prove  itself,  or  there  is  no 
proof.  ^'The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation."  ** Therefore,"  some  one 
said,  ''its  proof  must  be  not  logical,  but  dy- 
namical " ;  it  must  be  demonstrated,  not  by 
what  it  says,  and  still  less  by  what  others  say 
about  it,  but  by  what  it  does.  Tou  remem- 
ber what  is  written  about  the  Baptist ;  how  in 
the  hour  of  his  darkness  and  doubt  he  sent  his 
disciples  to  ask:  *'Art  thou  the  coming  one 
or  look  we  for  another?  "  But  we  don't  read 
that  Jesus  said  anything  j  ust  then.  The  time 
for  saying  was  not  come.  What  we  do  read 
is  that  in  that  hour  He  healed  many  of  divers 
diseases,  and  on  many  that  were  blind  He 
bestowed  sight.  Then  He  answered  and  said : 
**  Go  your  way  and  tell  John  the  things  that 
ye  have  seen  and  heard."  There  is  the  real 
silencing  answer — not  in  the  persuasive 
words  of  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power.  If  you  want  to  see 
Christianity  in  aU  the  greatness  of  its  strength, 
you  must  see  it  at  work.  So  long  as  it  only 
argues,  some  one  argues  back  again.  But 
when  it  gets  to  work  it  puts  all  its  enemies  to 
silence.  ''Seeing  the  man  that  was  healed 
standing  in  the  midst,  they  could  say  nothing 
against  it."  Of  course  they  could  not.  The 
God  that  answereth  by  healed  men.  He  must 
be  God.  But  what  I  want  you  to  see  is  that 
every  great  revival,  every  true  revival  has 
never  failed  to  produce  the  healed  men. 
What  I  mean,  in  other  words.  Is  that  every 
true  revival  has  been  an  ethical  revival  It 
has  meant  the  quickening  of  the  moral  sense, 
the  purging  of  the  moral  vision,  the  bracing 
and  the  invigorating  of  the  whole  moral  life. 
That,  according  to  the  practically  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  who  have  witnessed  it.  is 
what  is  happening  in  Wales  just  now.  It  is 
not  merely,  mark  you.  that  men  are  putting 
away  the  grosser  sins  of  drunkenness  and 
lewdness  and  gambling,  but  they  are  putf 
away  the  subtler  sins.  They  are  paying  t 
debts  and  forgiving  one  anoth«^ 
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ant  maid  who,  when  asked  how  she  knew  she 
was  conyerted,  answered  because  now  she 
swept  under  the  mat,  may  have  been  very 
simple-minded,  but  the  instinct  was  a  true  one. 
ni.  But  there  is  another  and  a  more  excel- 
lent way.  ''In  those  days  came  John  the 
Baptist,  preaching  and  crying,  Repent  ye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  as  tho 
saying:  ''A  better  day  is  coming;  make 
ready,  for  the  King  is  coming.  **   **  Prepare  ye 


the  way  of  the  Lord.  Repent  ye,  for  there 
Cometh  after  me  one  mightier  than  I,  who 
bringeth  salvation."  "  Sanctify  yourself,  for 
to-morrow  the  Lord  will  do  wonders  among 
you."  Bo  once  more  the  prophet's  cry  on 
Jordan's  bank  is:  ''Wash  you,  make  you 
clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings." 
"  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand. "  Is  not  that  God's  word  to  the  church 
in  this  hour? 


JOHN  KNOX 
Bt  David  Jambs  Burbbll,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rkformsd,  Nbw  York. 


Add  to  your  faith  virtue  ("  mardy  eowrage  " — 
Bbnobl).— 2  Peter  i.  5. 

Thb  day  is  being  celebrated  in  the  churches 
of  Scotland  as  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Knox.  T^e  exact  date  of  his 
birth  is  in  fact  quite  uncertain,  as  are  many 
of  the  particulars  of  his  eventful  life.  So  far 
as  his  historic  influence  is  concerned,  his  life 
really  began  in  1546,  when  Qeorge  Wishart 
was  burned  at  the  stake  for  preaching  against 
the  mass.  John  Enox  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany who  gathered  at  St.  Andrew's  Cross  on 
that  tragic  occasion.  For  twenty  years  or 
thereabouts  he  had  been  a  priest  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  tho  not  without  many  doubts  and 
misgivings.  AU  uncertainty  as  to  his  posi- 
tion was  dissipated,  however,  when  he  saw 
the  steadfast  faith  and  unflinching  courage  of 
that  martyr  as  he  went  up  to  heaven  in  a 
chariot  of  fire.  So  deep  was  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by  that  event  that  he  at  once 
committed  himself  fully  and  openly  to  the 
great  protest. 

Enox  stood  for  the  untrammeled  freedom 
of  the  individual  conscience.  The  people 
must  be  heard  I  Not  only  so,  the  least  among 
them  must  be  vindicated  in  his  rights.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  Mary  should  have  been  pro- 
voked: "Who  art  thou  within  this  realm?" 
she  asked.  "Madam,"  he  replied,  "I  am  a 
sub  jectbom  within  the  same. "  She  persisted : 
"  Dost  thou  believe,  then,  that  subjects  may 
resist  their  princes  ?  "  To  which  he  answered, 
"Aye,  madam,  when  princes  do  exceed  their 
just  authority  they  may  be  resisted  with 
power!"  In  those  days  of  ^tM  dtvtni^m  that 
was  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Its 
reverberations  have  been  heard  along  the  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Carlyle  says  Enox  was  "  the 
maker  of  Scotland  " ;  we  may  go  farther  and 
affirm  that  he  was  among  the  founders  of  re- 


publican freedom  throughout  the  world.  The 
original  symbol  of  American  independence  as 
formulated  in  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1776  is  a  mere  amplification  of  the  manifesto 
of  John  Enox  at  Holyrood. 

But  Enox  was  far-sighted  enough  to  see 
that  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  would  be  but  a  vain  en- 
deavor were  not  that  conscience  enlightened 
as  to  its  privileges  and  responsibilities.  If 
every  man  is  a  prince  in  his  own  right,  then, 
obviously,  he  must  be  educated  for  the  throne. 
For  this  reason  the  reformer  was  most  strenu- 
ous in  insisting  upon  a  system  of  free  and  gen- 
eral education.  He  anticipated  by  centuries 
the  necessity  of  the  public  school.  To  the 
court  at  Holyrood  with  its  sacerdotal  retinue 
he  bluntly  said,  "  Ye  consume  upon  yourselves 
the  revenues  that  should  be  devoted  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  masses."  Here  he  be- 
trayed the  acumen  of  a  true  statesman,  per- 
ceiving clearly  that  no  governmental  reform 
could  be  permanent  unless  the  people  are 
made  aware  of  their  rights  and  prerogatives. 

But  the  supremely  important  work  of  Enox 
was  that  of  a  religious  reformer.  He  has  been 
justly  regarded  as  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
Protestant  system  in  detail  and  particular;  he 
would,  however,  have  himself  preferred  to 
be  known  simply  as  an  advocate  of  the  Word 
of  God.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  procla- 
mation of  Christ  as  the  incarnate  Word.  We 
do  not  affirm  that  the  Romish  Church  had 
denied  Christ;  it  simply  refused  direct  access 
to  Him  by  referring  the  people  to  the  Virgin 
Mother  and  the  calendar  of  saints.  John 
Enox  stood  for  Christ  as  the  people's  prophet 
or  teacher.  They  had  been  standing  at  the 
door,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  saying,  "  Wa 
would  see  Jesus,"  and  the  hierarchy  had 
barred  the  way.     "Out  of  the  light,"  cried 
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Knox ;  *'let  them  draw  nearl "  He  set  forth 
Christ  aa  the  people's  Priest,  who  had  offered 
Himsftlf  as  their  sacrifice  **  once  for  alL"  No 
lifting  of  the  mass!  No  holj  wafer!  No 
penance  must  obscure  Himl  If  there  is  anj 
** confessional,''  it  must  be  between  the  soul 
and  Him.  If  there  is  to  be  any  *^  indulgence, " 
it  is  for  Him  alone  to  grant  it.  The  priests 
insisted  on  their'* Ab8oho  U^  :  towhichEnox 
replied:  **If  anj  man  sin,  we  have  an  advo- 
cate with  the  father,  Jesus  Christ  the  right- 
eous! "  He  presented  Christ  as  the  people's 
King,  supreme  and  solitary  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  spiritual  life.  He  raised  a  blue 
banner  bearing  the  legend,  ''For  Christ's 
Crown  and  Covenant! "  The  final  authority 
is  not  with  pope  or  hierarchy,  nor  with  any 
ecclesiastical  council  or  judicatory,  but  wiUi 
Christ  alone.  **He  hath  upon  His  vesture 
and  upon  His  thigh  a  name  written,  King  of 
kings,"  and  those  who  believe  in  Him  must 
crown  Him  Lord  of  alL 

Ami  He  stood  for  the  written  Word,  also 
as  the  complement  of  the  incarnate  Word  of 
God.  He  loved  it,  believed  it,  and  preached 
it.  His  portraits  usually  represent  Him  with 
the  Bible  in  His  hand.  No  one  claims  that 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  was  denied  by  the 
papal  church ;  only  that  their  authority  was 
fatally  impaired  by  the  association  of  apocry- 
phal writings,  papal  bulls,  and  infallible  de- 
cretals as  having  collateral  value.  The  Refor- 
mation was  a  return  to  the  Scriptures  as  sole, 
ultimate,  and  absolute  authority;  the  one  in- 
fallible rule  of  faith  and  practise  for  Ck)d's 
people.  The  preaching  of  Enox  was  dis- 
tinctly expository ;  usually  from  notes  along 
the  margin  of  his  Bible;  and  in  this  he  was 
in  perfect  sympathy  and  accord  with  all  who 
have  ever  successfuUy  preached  the  €k>spel 
of  Christ. 

In  pursuance  of  his  ftdth  in  the  incarnate 
and  the  written  Word,  the  reformer  presented 
to  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1660  four  books, 
on  which,  as  the  four  comer-stones  of  its  foun- 
dation, the  Church  of  Scotland  was  destined 
to  rest.  One  of  these  was  a  confession  of 
faith,  in  which  were  contained  the  doctrines 
of  the  great  protest,  briefly  summed  up,  as 
indicated,  in  the  Word;  tiie  second  was  a 
book  of  discipline;  the  third  was  a  liturgy, 
as  full  and  as  complete  in  most  particulars 
as  that  of  the  Romish  Church ;  the  fourth,  and 
by  no  means  the  least  important,  was  the 
Book  of  Government. 

Enox  was  by  nature  a  timid  man ;  but,  con- 


trolled by  what  is  derisively  caUed  a  **  non- 
conformist conscience,"  he  never  swerved 
from  the  most  rigid  advocacy  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right  To  this  fact  unwitting 
tribute  has  been  paid  for  centuries  in  the  con- 
temptuous couplet, 

Orthodox,  orthodox, 
Wha  believe  in  John  Enox. 

He  was  a  man  of  plain  speech.  In  one  of 
his  interviews  with  Mary  he  said :  **'  I  can  not, 
madam,  speak  of  sin  by  any  other  name.  I 
have  ever  learned  to  call  a  fig  a  fig,  and  a 
spade  a  spade."  He  was  uncompromising  in 
his  treatment  of  wrong  and  error.  His  work 
was  familiarly  known  as  **  the  root-and-branch 
reform."  The  leaders  of  the  Reformation  on 
the  Continent  were,  as  a  rule,  in  favor  of  ex- 
cluding what  was  forbidden  in  the  Word;  but 
Enox  went  further  and  insisted  that  nothing 
should  be  included  which  is  not  commanded 
in  the  Word ;  his  view  being  that  **  whatsover 
is  not  of  faith  is  sin." 

And  he  was  a  man  without  fear.  The 
English  Secretary  of  State  remarked  that "  his 
voice  was  able  to  put  more  life  into  the 
party  of  reform  than  five  hundred  trumpets 
blaring  in  their  ears."  At  his  burial,  the 
Regent  Morton  said:  "Here  lieth  one  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  man.  He  hatl^ 
long  been  threatened  with  dag  and  dagger, 
and  yet  hath  ended  his  life  in  peace  and 
honor." 

While  Enox  lay  dying,  the  cries  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  were  in  the  air. 
His  wife  at  hl&  bedside  asked  if  she  should 
read  from  the  Word.  "Yes,  read,"  he  said, 
"where  I  first  cast  anchor."  And  she  read 
from  the  seventeenth  of  John,  the  sacerdotal 
prayer  of  Jesus,  as  our  sole  High  Priest  and 
Mediator.  As  the  dying  man  grew  fainter 
and  lost  the  power  of  speech,  one  of  his  at- 
tendants called  to  him  loudly,  as  to  one  Jour- 
neying afar,  "John  Enox,  hast  thou  hope?" 
He  slowly  lifted  his  hand  and  pointed  upward 
with  the  finger  that  had  so  often  been  raised 
in  admonition  at  Holyrood—polnted  to  the 
throne  whereon  his  Mediator  sat.  There  was 
his  hope;  "which  hope  he  had  as  an  anchor 
to  his  soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  entering  into 
that  within  the  veil,  whither  our  forerunner 
hath  for  us  entered."  God  help  us  to  live  so 
that  we  may  die  in  that  sure  hope,  as  saying: 
"I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  he 
is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  him  against  that  day." 
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"OUR  FATHBR  WHO  ART  IN  TH£  HBAVENS " 
Abstimct  of  One  of  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer 

Bt  J.    C.   AgEB,   D.D.,   SWBDENBORGIAN,   BROOKLYN. 


Thb  common  notion  in  Christendom  that 
heaven  is  a  place  where  every  human  dedre 
is  abundantly  satisfied,  and  where  men  live, 
in  consequence,  in  the  constant  delight  of  sat- 
isfied desire,  is  only  the  outside  of  the  truth. 
The  other  and  essential  side  of  it  is  that  the 
heavens  or  the  heavenly  societies  consist  of 
those  who  have  been  restored  to  the  true  or- 
der of  their  life,  and  who  have  been  freed, 
therefore,  from  all  perverted  desires,  and  have 
had  opened  in  them  every  orderly  desire  and 
capacity  of  human  nature.  Thus  heaven 
means  essentially  the  same  thing  as  the  true 
order  of  human  life ;  and  there  is  as  much  of 
heaven  anywhere  as  there  is  of  effort  to  live 
as  man  was  created  to  live.  Consequently 
"Our  Father  in  the  heavens'*  means,  essen- 
tially, our  Father  working  in  and  through  all 
these  true  activities  of  human  living  both  in 
this  world  and  in  the  other;  and  in  a  broader 
sense  it  involves  all  the  relations  of  our  Fa- 
ther to  human  life.  And  this  aspect  of  the 
divine  life  is  summed  up  in  its  revelation  of 
itself  to  us  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Father  as  revealed 
to  us  in  the  gospels,  is  veritably  the  divine 
life  asserting  and  expressing  and  revealing  it- 
self in  the  forms  and  activities  and  terms  of 
true  human  living  on  the  earth,  and  by  that 
means  clothing  itself  with  a  body  of  true  hu- 
man activity  and  experience  that  transcends 
all  finite  limitations. 


The  need  of  this  redemptive  work  is  de- 
clared in  the  prophecy,  **I  beheld,  and  lo. 
there  was  no  man  " ;  which  means  that  true 
human  living  had  perished  from  the  earth. 

Two  things  were  needed  to  meet  effectually 
this  preponderance  of  infernal  influence  over 
humanity. 

first,  such  a  clear  revelation  and  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  true  human  life  as  would  enable 
^1  men  to  see  clearly  what  a  divine  and 
heavenly  thing  it  is,  and  how  infernal,  that 
is,  how  destructive  of  all  that  is  desirable  Its 
perversions  are. 

Secondly,  such  an  assertion  of  the  divine 
life  in  the  human  as  would  implant  in  every 
individual  life  a  sufi^cient  power  over  evil 
and  falsity  to  enable  men,  through  the  clear- 
ness and  potency  of  the  new  truth  that  had 
been  given  them,  to  repudiate  and  reject  the 
evil  and  "  follow  "  the  Lord. 

And  this  divine-human  life  is  what  is  de- 
scribed and  addressed  in  this  ascription,  **  Our 
Father  who  art  in  the  heavens,"  which  clearly 
sets  before  us  our  Father  in  all  His  heavenly 
and  human  activities,  in  all  His  indwellings 
and  inspirations  in  human  lives  by  which  our 
salvation  is  effected.  And  every  utterance 
of  this  ascription  should  be  a  heartfelt  confes- 
sion that  every  slightest  movement  in  our 
hearts  toward  better  things  is  the  presence 
and  activity  in  us  of  that  same  Holy  Spirit 
which  the  Lord  breathed  on  His  disciples. 


DUTY  OF  THB  C0LLS6B  6RADUATS 

By  Fblix  Adler,  Ph.D.,  New  Yobk. 


Thb  question  has  often  been  debated 
whether  a  college  education  pays;  namely, 
whether  it  pays  the  person  so  educated, 
whether  it  helps  a  man  in  achieving  success, 
and  whether  it  helps  a  woman  in  realizing 
her  highest  womanly  happiness.  I  wish  to- 
day to  raise  the  question  whether  it  pays  a 
nation  to  lavish  so  great  a  portion  of  its 
wealth  on  the  college  education  of  a  limited 
number  of  its  sons  and  daughters.  Roughly 
speaking,  there  is  about  one  college  student 
to  every  thousand  of  the  population.*    Does 


it  pay  the  community  to  bestow  this  educa- 
tion on  one  in  every  thousand? 

And  now,  in  what  peculiar  way  can  the 
college  graduate,  man  and  woman  alike, 
serve  his  country,  serve  this  vast  growing 
democracy,  contribute  his  share  toward  the 
upbuilding  of  this  mighty  nation?  The  col- 
lege graduate  can  help  to  keep  alive  the 
historic  sense.  He  represents  more  than 
others  the  memory  of  the  nation.  He  has 
had  more  time  than  others  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  past  civilizations  and  bring  to 
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bear  the  tact  which  such  knowledge  pro- 
duces on  the  appraisement  of  present  aims 
and  ideals. 

The  college  graduate  can  help  to  keep  alive 
the  quality  of  individual  disinterestedness  in 
the  nation,  or  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
high  sake.  Our  people  are  absorbed  in  the 
creation  of  utilities  and  hence  they  are  tempt- 
ed to  regard  science  as  the  mere  instrument 
of  convenience  and  truth  as  the  handmaid  of 
utility.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  elite  body  of  educated  persons  to  hold 
the  balance  and  to  maintain  the  claims  and  to 
enforce  the  value  of  those  inquiries  which 
have  for  their  aim  the  mere  extension  of  knowl- 
edge without  regard  to  practical  application. 

But  above  all,  the  college  graduate  should 
stand  for  the  right  kind  of  culture.  Culture 
is  a  much  abused  word.  The  problem  of 
democracy  is,  as  Emerson  said,  "  to  domesti- 
cate the  idea  of  culture,''  to  give  it  so  vital  a 
mc;aning  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the 


humblest  classes  as  well  as  of  the  highest. 
Now,  how  shall  we  define  culture  with  this 
extension  of  it  in  mind?  Culture  is  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  the  development 
in  each  one  of  distinctive  individuality.  Cul- 
ture is  a  point  of  view.  To  be  cultivated 
means,  not  to  know  Latin  and  Greek  or  even 
the  modem  sciences.  The  most  erudite  per- 
sons are  sometimes  thoroughly  uncultivated 
and  the  most  elegant  i)ersons  are  sometimes 
singularly  lacking  in  a  true  culture.  To  be 
cultivated  means  to  regard  your  busuiess, 
your  vocation,  and  all  your  relations  in  life 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  reaction  on  your 
mental  development  and  on  your  growth  in 
character.  The  farmer  is  a  cultivated  man  if 
he  uses  his  daily  occupation  as  a  means  of 
gaining  insight  into  nature's  ways  and  na- 
ture's laws,  and  if,  as  he  follows  her  seasonal 
changes,  he  draws  unto  himself  something  of 
the  silent  greatness  and  patient  calmness  of 
nature's  operations. 


TH£  KINGDOM  OF  HBAVEN 
Bt  John  Basoom,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Cohgrbgational,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


What  is  this  kingdom  of  heaven  which 
is  to  crown  human  effort  and  complete 
divhie  gifts?  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  all 
wants,  the  reconciliation  of  all  interests 
under  the  law  of  righteousness,  the  law  of 
love,  which  brings  contentment  to  each  man 
within  himself  and  the  peace  of  all  men  with 
each  other. 

There  is  no  pleasure,  physical  or  spiritual. 
so  ordered  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  itself  and 
with  other  pleasures,  which  is  not  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  the  good 
that  is  in  the  world,  and  all  the  good  of  the 
world,  that  give  us  vistas  toward  that  king- 
dom, that  make  us  wish  to  come  into  the  light 
of  amplified  and  reconciled  human  welfare. 
Sven  the  suffering  of  the  world  drives  men 
forward  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
when  this  happiness  is  attained,  remains  the 
dark  background  on  which  the  joy  of  exist- 
ence gets  relief. 

Our  spiritual  wealth  \b  measured  by  the 
number  we  love,  and  the  number  who  love 
us.  Every  man  whom  we  respect  gives  an- 
other surface  from  whish  the  cheerful  light 
of  the  world  is  reflected  back  upon  «s. 
Bvery  man  whom  we  despise  is  another  dark 
object   absorbing  the  light  that  is  abroad 


among  men.  Hatred  not  only  tends  to  in  J  ure 
the  man  who  is  hated,  it  injures  the  hatiug 
one,  putting  pains  in  the  place  of  pleasures, 
offense  where  there  should  be  complacency. 
The  race  problem  owes  its  bitter  character  to 
this  backward  reading  of  the  world,  this  sub- 
stitution of  ill-will  for  good-will.  It  antag- 
onizes the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Reciprocity 
is  the  law  of  that  kingdom. 

I.  The  Kingdom  is  grounded  in  nature. 
It  is  in  the  highest  sense  natural  The  world 
is  not  being  remade ;  it  is  being  made.  God's 
work  is  continuous  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  We  should  conceive  it  under  the  con- 
ditions of  growth;  each  stage  making  way 
for  that  which  is  to  foUow.  If  a  new  world, 
new  to  its  purposes  and  methods,  needs  to  be 
made,  we  can  do  little  or  nothing  toward  the 
making.  We  can  go  a  long  way,  borne  by 
the  stream ;  we  can  never  reverse  its  current 
or  get  beyond  it. 

II.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  in  behig  natu- 
ral is  also  in  the  highest  degree  comprehen- 
sive. It  comes  not  so  much  by  exclusion  as 
by  inclusion.  If  there  is  a  constant  elimina- 
tion of  evil,  there  is  also  a  constant  retention 
and  extension  of  good.  This  is  the  secret  of 
overcoming  evil  with  good.    The  good  that 
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is  associated  with  the  evil  immediately  affili- 
ates with  the  good,  and  the  'evil  left  to  it- 
self perishes.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  will 
gather  in  all  good  and  hence  tenninates  in  an 
etenial  reconciliation.  The  world  is  always 
seeking  an  equilibrium,  part  with  part.  The 
physical  world  nourishes  life,  and  the  lives 
in  turn  rest  back  upon  it  and  modify  it.  We 
have  no  life  till  we  have  it  in  itself,  in  the 
soil,  in  the  air,  and  hi  the  progress  of  events. 
The  conditions  of  the  world  have  grown  and 
ripened  together.    Life  and  its  environment 


stand  for  a  constant  interplay  of  Influences  in 
one  joint  movement. 

m.  This  kingdom  is  necessarily  and  pri- 
marily a  spiritual  one.  Its  principle  of  concord 
is  love,  the  only  reconciling  force  in  human 
life.  So  only  can  men  concur  in  bringing 
forward  the  world  in  gratification  of  their  com- 
mon wants  and  in  establishing  a  skilful  and 
merciful  equilibrium  between  all  lives.  The 
harmony  between  man  and  man  is  the  key- 
note of  that  harmony  in  which  the  orchestra  of 
the  earth  and  heaven  peal  forth  their  triumph. 


BACK  TO  BSGINlflNGS 

By  thb  Hon.  Jambs  Dill.  New  York. 


The  menace  in  our  so-called  prosperity  of 
to-day  is  that  the  men  among  us  who  become 
powers  —  financial,  political,  social  —  abuse 
their  power.  Conditions  in  the  business  and 
financial  world  are  not  wholesome.  The 
trouble  is  not  with  matters  in  the  abstract, 
it  is  not  with  theories,  it  is  not  with  forms. 
The  trouble  is  concrete.  The  evils  of  the 
past  are  our  fault.  The  wrong  is  personal. 
We  are  not  honest. 

I.  The  early  temptation  that  comes  to  an 
educated  man  or  woman  is  to  seem  rather 
than  to  be.  The  poser  is  an  incipient  fraud. 
It  is  passing  a  human  counterfeit  on  the  pub- 
lic. You  and  I  are  not  only  the  coin,  but  the 
manufacturers  of  the  coin,  and  if  we  keep 
what  we  attempt  to  get  for  it— an  opinion  of 
the  public  that  we  are  better  than  we  are — 
we  are  chargeable  with  theft 

Neither  men  nor  women  can  persist  and 
continue  in  an  attempt  to  mislead  the  public 
without  misleading  themselves,  and  the  mo- 
ment they  acquire  the  power  to  dull  their 
sensibilities,  to  stifle  their  consciences  by  pre- 
suming, assuming,  and  finally  believing  that 
they  are  what  they  are  not,  they  have  practi- 
cally accomplished  their  own  self-destruction 
by  passing  counterfeits  upon  themselves. 
The  pretender  becomes  a  borrower  and  the 
borrower  becomes  a  thief. 

II.  We  have  heard  for  years  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  worship  the  dollar.  I  tell  you 
they  are  led  astray  by  the  **ea8y  dollar,"  by 
the  ease  with  which  great  wealth  is  often 
accumulated.  It  is  the  desire  for  unearned 
wealth  which  sidetracks  educated  men  and 
women  from  their  real  careers.  Not  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  young  men  and  young  wom- 


en in  this  audience  are  meant  to  be  rich. 
They  are  meant  to  be  great  physicians  per- 
haps, or  great  lawyers,  or  great  preachers, 
dt*  great  teachers,  or  great  painters;  but 
when  they  go  out  into  the  world  probably 
eighty  per  cent,  will  be  tempted  to  seek 
wealth,  to  Join  in  the  chase  for  what  the 
other  man  wants. 

III.  Graft  is  llie  advanced  stage  of  the 
craze  for  unearned  money.  Primarily  it  is 
not  so  much  the  desire  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  or,  rather  it  is  not  only  the  desire  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  but  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  get  something  for  the  grafter  in 
consideration  of  his  parting  with  something 
that  does  not  belong  to  him. 

The  grafter  is  a  double  villain.  The  essen- 
tial element  of  graft  is  a  breach  of  trust.  The 
legislator  who  is  influenced  by  the  argument 
which  appeals  to  his  pocket  rather  than  to 
his  sense  of  civic  obligation  practises  a  form 
of  graft  which  is  dangerous  to  the  community. 

If  you  are  to  save  yourselves  and  this  coun- 
try, avoid  the  pursuit  of  unearned  wealth,  the 
accumulation  of  easy  money.  That  is  graft. 
The  man  who  getS  a  dollar  without  earning 
it  does  himself  an  injury  and  the  world  a 
wrong.  Such  a  man  is  an  abstractor.  He  is 
not  a  producer.  He  seeks  to  support  himself 
by  the  sweat  of  another  man's  brow.  He 
first  does  himself  an  injury,  because  he  disa- 
bles himself.  He  loses  the  ability  to  create, 
to  produce,  to  earn.  And  he  does  the  world 
a  wrong  because  the  man  who  gets  his  neigh- 
bor's money  without  earning  it,  without  giv- 
ing his  neighbor  fuU  return,  is  not  only  a 
robber;  he  makes  the  world  a  ** graft." 

These  evils,  which  are  undermining   the 
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foundation  of  American  business  and  the  In- 
stitution of  American  government,  are  found- 
ed in  the  weakness  of  American  standards  of 
g:Teatnes8  and  if  not  checked  will  ultimately 
undennine  American  character.  ''American 
character**  means  your  character  and  mine» 
and  the  question  of  the  day  is,  ''What  arc  we 
^oing  to  do  about  it?  ** 

We  must  all  go,  where  you  are,  **  Back  to 
Iteginnings.**  I  think  that  the  simplest  re- 
form—the hardest,  but  the  first — is  to  make 
up  our  minds  not  to  do  ourselves  those  things 
which  the  other  man  is  doing,  but  which  are 
wrong. 

The  next  reform  is  to  reform  the  other 


man.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  process. 
The  common  procedure  is  to  try  first  to  cor- 
rect others.  But  we  fail  because  we  soon  see 
that  if  we  push  that  sort  of  reform  to  the  last 
analysis,  we  interfere  with  our  own  graft; 
or,  if  our  fundamental  honesty  is  brave 
enough,  we  realize  f!iat  we  are  not  fit  to 
throw  the  first  stone. 

At  last  right  and  honesty  will  triumph; 
a  saturnalia  of  graft  aod  an  era  of  grab  will 
find  itself  short-lived,  eliminated  by  the  up- 
lifting influences  of  educated  men  and  wom- 
en of  character,  a  consummation  which  will 
receive  fresh  vigor  and  renewed  impulse  from 
those  who  to-day  are  " back  to  beginnings." 


TH£  DOUBLB  DBMAND 


Bt  PRESiDBirr  Hbnrt  Hopkins,  D.D.,  Cohgrbqational,  Williams  Collbgb. 


Therb  are  two  demands  which  are  made 
upon  the  educated  man  of  to-day,  both  of 
which  he  must  meet  if  he  is  to  be  worthy  of 
his  age  and  of  his  training.  One  is  for  the 
utmost  hospitality  to  new  truth,  and  the  oth- 
er for  absolute  fidelity  to  the  truth  already 
possessed.  There  is  a  popular  impression 
that  openness  and  positiveness  of  mind  are 
incompatible,  that  the  open-minded  man  is 
not  a  man  of  firm  convictions,  that  the  broad 
man  is  without  well-defined  principles,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  fixed 
opinions  rigidly  maintained  must  go  with 
narrowness,  and  that  strong  adherence  to 
standards  proves  a  person  illiberal.  Tenden- 
cies in  these  directions  are  obvious  and  illus- 
trations are  numerous.  Nevertheless  there 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  no  basis  for  this 
opinion.  Concerning  these  two  demands, 
your  attention  is  called  to  two  facts:  First, 
these  traits  naturally  and  rightfully  go 
together;  and,  second,  all  true  progress 
must  be  realized  in  the  combination  of  these 
two.  of  the  openness  which  welcomes  and 
seeks  new  truth,  and  the  positiveness  which 
stands  immovably  upon  the  truth  estab- 
lished. 

I.  Positiveness  is  legitimate  only  as  the 
outgrowth  of  the  widest  search  for  truth.  It 
is  the  man  who  has  candidly  weighed  all  the 
facts  whose  conclusions  are  worthy  to  stand. 
It  is  he  alone  who  has  a  right  to  stand  by  his 
conclusions,  or  who  will  long  be  able  to  do  so. 

n.  Every  advance  is  made  from  the  stand- 
point of  ascertained  fact.  What  we  call  the 
uniformity  of  nature  is  the  foundation  of  all 
adentiflc  progress,  the  condition  of  every  dis- 


covery. However  shifting  the  phenomena, 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  never 
changes.  However  different  the  bulk  of 
bodies  in  space,  every  schoolboy  knows  that 
it  is  forever  true  that  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation is  directly  as  the  moss,  and  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  mighty 
planet  in  its  orbit  and  the  fluttering  rose  leaf 
in  its  fall  are  in  the  grasp  of  the  same  unal- 
terable control.  No  law  of  nature  is  ever 
broken.  The  man  who  steps  over  the  preci- 
pice is  broken ;  the  law  goes  on.  Chemical 
afiSnities  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon. 
But  what  is  true  in  the  physical  realm  is  uni- 
versally true.  All  truth  is  one.  The  reign 
of  law  is  universal.  It  is  this  combination  of 
these  two  that  is  the  condition  of  all  progress. 
It  is  worth  while  to  make  this  an  emphatic 
afiSrmation.  With  Lord  Bacon,  the  Novum 
Organum  and  the  inductive  method  began 
the  modem  world  of  thought  and  discovery, 
a  new  era  in  the  life  of  men  and  of  nations. 
The  intellects  of  men  were  drowsy,  the  forces 
of  thought  were  expended  upon  trifles.  Sci- 
entific observation  and  comparison  had  not 
been  learned.  The  wisdom  of  sitting  in  a 
childlike  spirit  at  the  feet  of  nature  had  not 
been  acquired. 

I  exhort  you,  every  one,  therefore,  to  live 
with  an  open  mind  toward  all  truth,  and  al- 
ways to  hold  with  a  deathless  grasp  the  truth 
you  have;  hold  it  in  the  thick  darkness  and 
in  the  dazzling  light,  hold  it  in  loneliness  and 
against  opposition,  through  loss,  persecution, 
and  scorn,  if  need  be;  and  hold  it,  as  the  mar- 
tyrs did,  to  the  bitter  end.  Keep  the  faith. 
If  it  is  a  feeble  flame,  therefore  keep  it. 
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HARVEST  SUGGESTIONS 

Bt  Edwabd  M.  Deemb,  D.D. 

Thb  aplendors  of  autumn  are  now  rapidlv  drawing  near.  Most  precious  among  these 
are  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the  liarvest  field.  How  vast,  liow  lieautiful.  how  wonderful 
they  are !  May  they  turn  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  mankind  to  the  great  and  bountiful 
Creator  and  Giver;  and  may  they  be  willing  to  look  "through  nature  up  to  nature's  Ctod I  " 


The  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
Lev.  xxiU.  88-44. 

I.  The  feast.  1.  Its  names.  ''Feast  of 
Tabernacles  " ;  "  JA«  Feast " ;  **  The  Feast  of 
Ingathering "  (Ex.  xziii.  16).  2.  Date  and 
duration.    8.  What  was  done. 

II.  Its  meaning.  1.  Agricultural.  2.  His- 
torical. 8.  Religious.  (1)  Gratitude  for  har- 
vest and  for  all  God's  material  gifts.  (2) 
Providence.  (8)  The  millennium,  or  world 
harvest. 

At  Passover  the  Lamb  of  God  is  typified ; 
at  Pentecost  the  church ;  and  at  Tabernacles 
the  church  in  the  everlasting  rest. 

Joy  in  Harvest 

They  joy  hrfore  thee  according  to  ilie  joy  in 
harvest. — Isa.  ix.  8. 

For  nearly  six  thousand  years  has  this  earth 
been  realizing  the  promise  which  God  made 
to  Noah  when  he  came  forth  from  the  ark 
and  heard  the  words:  "While  the  earth  re- 
maineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  summer  and  winter  shall  not  cease." 
From  that  day  until  this  the  earth  has  yielded 
her  fruits  in  proportion  as  man  has  tilled  the 
soil.  In  our,  day  as  we  watch  the  steady 
progress  of  physical  science,  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  that  God  is  in  and  back  of 
it  all. 

I.  Gratitude  should  be  rendered  to  the  Giv- 
er of  the  harvest. 

II.  Now  listen  to  the  words  of  Christ  Him- 
self with  regard  to  the  hidden  meaning  of 
harvest  thanksgiving.  He  says:  "The  har- 
vest is  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  reapers 
are  the  angels.'' 

As  we  thank  God  for  the  harvest,  let  us 
take  to  heart,  amidst  our  joy  and  gladness, 
the  solenm  lessons  that  when  the  reaper  death 
shall  cut  us  down  we  may  be  found  ready  to 
be  gathered  into  tlie  everlasting  treasure- 
house  of  God.  "They  joy  before  thee  accord- 
ing to  the  joy  in  harvest." 

m.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  neces- 
sity of  Christian  joy.  The  Christian  life  is 
essentially  a  life  of  joy.    The  life  of  the  di- 


vine Ideal  was  a  life  of  sorrow,  but  the  aim, 
the  object,  and  even  the  motive  power  of  the 
life  of  Christ  was  that  of  intense  joy.  "  Who 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured 
the  cross."— James  Welles. 

Harvest  Lessons 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  eeed  time  and  har^ 
vest,  cold  arid  heat,  and  summer  and  winter, 
and  day  and  night  shall  not  eease. — Gen. 
viii.  22. 

I.  Every  harvest  teaches  the  fact  of  Qod's 
wise  providence. 

U.  Every  harvest  teaches  the  fact  of  God's 
definite  purpose.  One  vast  magnificent  pur- 
pose has  kept  everything  in  exact  order  dur- 
ing all  these  years  of  divine  fidelity. 

III.  God  expects  every  one  of  His  creatures 
to  be  as  faithful  to  a  purpose  aa  He  Himself 
has  been. — C.  8.  Robinson,  "Sermons on  Neg- 
lected Texts."  

Harvest  Voices 

Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear 
much  fruit. — John  xv.  8. 

In  voices  mellow  and  exultant  the  October 
days  proclaim  that  labor  has  its  reward. 

I.  The  abundance  of  the  harvest. 
[Statistics  of  the  harvest  for  the  past  year.] 

II.  Recognize  the  God  who  gave  the  har- 
vest. 

III.  The  harvest  a  mirror  of  God's  charac- 
ter. It  reflects  the  love  of  the  Lord;  His 
riches,  His  magnanimity,  His  unselfishness. 

Shall  not  the  voices  of  the  harvest,  as  they 
now  speak,  move  us  the  more  to  possess  this 
spirit?  And  if  you  ask.  In  what  way?  I 
can  only  answer.  The  groundwork  of  this 
Spirit  is  laid  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. — 
C.  H.  Nason.  

Sowing  and  Reaping 

Whaisoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  ^uM 
of  the  flesh  reap  corruption;  but  he  that 
soweth  to  the  Spirit  shaU  of  the  Spirit  reap 
life  everUuting.—QmX.  vi.  7,  8. 

Some  years  ago  a  play  was  presented  on 
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the  American  stage  entitled,  ''The  Lottery  of 
Life."  If  the  text  is  true  there  is  do  lottery 
of  life! 

We  are  all  here  represented  as  working  a 
field,  sowing  and  reaping.  Youth  is  the  seed- 
time and  manhood  the  harvest ;  life  is  the  seed- 
time, etemi^  the  harvest.  Let  us  apply  this 
great  principle  in  the  life  of  the  business 
man,  the  student,  etc.  The  spiritual  life  is  no 
exception  as  regards  the  working  of  this  law. 
A  man  reaps  that  spiritual  harvest  in  middle 
lifoand  old  age  which  he  sowed  in  youth; 
be  reaps  that  spiritual  harvest  at  the  Judg- 
ment and  in  eternity  which  he  sowed  in  time. 

The  Harreit-Field  of  Missions 
The  growth  of  foreign  missions  is  the  best 
indication  of  the  increasing  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  real  but  insignificant  beginning 
of  modern  missions  was  with  Carey  in  1798. 
That  one  missionary  has  now  become  16,000 
with  75,000  native  assistants,  occupying  more 
than  5.000  stations  and  22.000  outstations  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  conducting  1,000  hos- 
pitals or  dispensaries  and  more  than  28,000 
day-schools  and  1,000  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  and  backed  up  by  587  foreign  mis- 
sionary societies  and  the  annual  gift  of  |18,- 
000,000.  There  are  1,500.000  living  converts 
from  heathenism  and  2.500,000  adherents  that 
attend  churches,  and  there  is  more  than  one 
great  heathen  nation  that  is  almost  ready 
to, become  Christian.— Pbloubbt's  "Notes," 
1905.  

The  census  of  1900  gave  the  following  farm 
statistics  for  the  United  States:  Farms,  total 
number,  5,789,657;  value  of  farm  property, 
920,514,001,888;  land  and  improvements, 
$18,114,492,056;  buildings,  $8,660,198,191; 
implements  and  machinery,  $761,261,550; 
live-stock,  $8,078,050,041;  expenditures  in 
1899  for  labor,  $865,805,921;  for  fertilizera. 
$54,788,757:  number  of  farms  operated  by 
owners,  8,718.871;  by  cash  tenants,  752,- 
920;  by  share  tenants,  1,278,866;  by  white 
persons,  4.970.129;  by  negroes,  746,717.— 
Tribune  Almanac, 


Firstfruits  for  God.— Lev.  xxiii.  10-11. 

The  Poor  Man's  Share  of  the  Harvest — 
Lev.  xxiii.  22. 

Gleaning  in  the  Harvest.— Ruth  ii.  8. 

Sowing  for  a  Harvest.— Isa.  xxviii.  24-25. 

Prayer  in  Harvest.— Matt.  ix.  87-88. 

God's  Providence.— Ps.  cxlv.  16. 

Spiritual  Harvest-Time.— John  iv.  8&-86. 

Barren  Fig-tree,  or  "Nothing  but  Leaves." 
—Matt.  xxi.  19. 

Sowing  and  Reaping. — Gal.  vL  7. 

The  Husbandman's  Patience. — Gal.  vi.  9. 

Joy  in  Harvest.— Isa.  ix.  8. 

The  Harvest  and  the  Drought— Ezek. 
xvi.  27. 

The  Harvest  Basket  and  Its  Lessons. — 
Amos  viii.  1. 

Rural  Life.— Prov.  xxvii.  23-27. 

Growing  Until  the  Harvest— Matt.  xiii. 
80. 

God's  Universal  Provision.— Ps.  cxlv.  16. 

Harvest  Lessons.— Gen.  viii.  22. 

Harvest  According  to  Sowing.— 2  Cor. 
ix.  6. 

The  Feast  of  Harvest— Ex.  xxiii.  16. 

Seed-time  and  Harvest— Job  iv.  8. 

Reaping  the  Whirlwind.— Hosea  viii.  7. 


"Nature  has  ripened  her  fruit  and  grain, 
But  what,  O  soul,  are  the  sheaves  you 
bring? 
While  the  rich  earth  offers  her  golden  gifts. 

What  is  the  gain  of  your  harvesting? 
Have  you  garnered  patience  from  oay  to 
day? 
Have  you  gathered  the  precious  fruit  of 
love? 
Has  charity  grown  by  the  dew  of  tears, 
And  the  sunshine  streaminsfrom  above  ?  ** 
— M.  F.  Butts. 


"  We  must  not  hope  to  be  mowers 
And  to  gather  the  ripe  gold  ears, 
Unless  we  have  first  been  sowers. 
And  watered  the  furrows  with  tears. 

"It  is  not  just  as  we  take  it 
This  mystical  world  of  ours; 
Life's  field  will  yield  as  we  make  it 
A  harvest  of  thorns  or  of  flowers.** 

— GOBTHB. 


Harvest  Texts 

The  God  of  Harvest— Jer.  v.  24. 
Reaping  in  Joy.— Ps.  cxxvi.  5. 
God*s  Promise  of  Harvest— Gen.  viii.  21- 
2. 
Abundant  Harvest.— Gen.  xli.  48-49. 


The  harvest  multiplies  upon  the  sowing. 
One  grain  may  produce  a  hundred.  One 
thistle-down  which  blew  from  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  is  said  to  have  covered  with  full- 
grown  thistles  the  entire  surface  of  a  South 
Sea  Island.— Wtlix. 
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Looldng;  Out  of  Doon 

By  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  D.D.,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Philadelphia. 

Behold,  I  haw  iet  before  thee  an  open  door, — 
Rev.  iii.  8. 

SoBCB  doors  open  inward  and  some  open 
outward.  Some  invite  an  outsider  to  come 
in,  and  some  invite  one  who  is  inside  to  go 
out.  In  tlic  past  the  idea  has  been  generally 
advanced  that  we  are  to  enter  through  the 
door  into  the  ark  of  salvation.  To  save  one's 
soul  has  been  the  great  and  chief  end  of  relig- 
ion. And,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  only 
through  Christ,  who  said,  **!  am  the  door," 
can  we  receive  the  blessing  of  salvation.  The 
ark  is  a  type  of  the  church.  Yet  we  are  learn- 
ing now  that  there  is  more  in  Christianity 
than  individual  redemption.  We  are  saved 
to  save.  Hence  the  clear  interpretation  of 
our  text  is  that  of  a  man  standing  at  an  open 
door  and  looking  out  into  the  world  which 
calls  him  to  help  her. 

I.  What  does  a  man  see  to-day  as  he  thus 
looks  out?  1.  He  sees  a  world  hungry  for 
goodness  and  ready  as  never  before  to  be 
lifted  up.  The  world  is  calling  for  truth.  2. 
He  sees  a  great  motion  toward  better  living. 
The  moral  ideals  of  the  world,  as  represented 
in  her  demands,  are  almost  higher  than  those 
of  the  church.  Witness  the  questions  of  di- 
vorce, of  honesty,  of  exact  spirit  In  question- 
ing how  money  is  made  before  it  is  used.  8. 
He  sees  great  needs.  Witness  the  saloon  evil, 
the  child-labor  problem,  the  problem  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  and  the  race  question.  Wit- 
ness also  the  missionary  call,  nations  asking 
for  Christianity.  4.  He  sees  the  ignorant 
asking  for  knowledge;  the  sick  calling  for 
healing;  the  sad  seeking  comfort;  the  fee- 
ble looking  for  support. 

n.  What  kind  of  a  man  must  he  be  who 
would  meet  these  needs?  What  is  required 
to-day  of  the  man  as  he  looks  out  from  the 
open  door?  1.  He  must  be  a  man  of  hope. 
He  must  catch  a  sight  of  the  world  as  it  is 
to  be,  that  he  may  work  with  power.  2.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  love.  He  must  love  the 
world  as  Christ  loved,  that  he  may  know  how 
to  throw  his  heart  into  the  work.  8.  He  must 
have  faith,  knowing  that  every  effort  of  his, 
if  sincere,  will  bring  a  result,  and  that  his 
life  of  service  will,  by  Qod's  blessing,  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom. 


Inherited  Tendencies 

By  the  Rbv.  W.  J.  Acomb,  Baptist,  Btr- 
MiKOHAM,  England. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me  again,  say- 
ing. What  mean  ye  that  ye  uee  tMs  proverb 
concerning  the  land  of  lerael,  saying  the 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  ike 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  t  As  I  liw, 
saith  t?ie  Lord  God,  ye  shall  not  have  00- 
casion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel. 
— Bzek.  xviii.  1,  2. 

I.  Dwell  upon  the  indisputable  fact — 
there  exist  traceable  family  tendencies  which 
can  not  be  gainsaid.  1.  fWily  qualities  are 
ever}rwhere  discernible.  Dilatoriness  runs  in 
families;  love  of  notoriety,  drunkenneas, 
morbid  selfishness,  secularism,  pugnacity, 
etc.  2.  Unfortunate  is  the  position  of  one 
hampered  by  family  besetments.  He  Buffers 
from  the  sins  of  a  previous  generation.  Many 
have  to  do  penance  for  their  father's  sake. 
8.  Every  one  finds  it  harder  to  do  right  when 
the  family  bias  leans  the  wrong  way ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  **do  justly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  God,"  is  almost  in- 
stinctive when  iMtcked  by  the  momentum  of 
righteous  forefathers  and  mothers. 

n.  The  text  and  context  bring  relief  to 
those  who  suffer  from  inherited  tendencies  and 
family  precedents.  1.  No  man  is  absolutely 
doomed  to  evil  courses  on  account  of  any 
family  connections.  Only  false  theology  or 
pseudo-science  would  insist  upon  that  conclu- 
sion. 2.  €k>d  puts  Himself  right  with  Israel 
and  all  the  world  when  He  declares  that  there 
is  no  dire  necessity  in  our  being  involved  in 
a  family  ruin.  8.  The  margin  of  discretion 
is  always  wide  enough  to  be  consistent  with 
personal  responsibility.  *' The  soul  that  sin- 
neth,  it  shall  die,**  etc.  4.  Qod  is  at  our  right 
hand  when  we  essay  to  break  a  family  spell 
and  escape  to  higher  levels.  All  the  moral 
and  spiritual  forces  of  Deity  are  at  our  service. 

HI.  Helpful  considerations  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
risen  superior  to  adverse  family  tendencies. 
1.  What  is  the  better  history  of  the  world  but 
largely  that  of  those  who  like  palm-trees  have 
aspired  to  heaven  out  of  the  dead  level  of 
inferior  growths?  2.  The  Bible  furnishes 
many  examples  of  those  who  have  lifted  the 
family  name  to  a  height  never  dreamed  of  by 
their  ancestors.  8.  The  study  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  shows  that  some  of  their  best  kings 
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and  leaden  sprang  from  the  wont  stocks. 
Samuel,  the  wise  judge,  sprang  from  the 
famUj  of  Eorah.  4.  Let  any  half-pinioned 
soul  take  heart  from  all  this,  remembering, 
too,  that  evolution,  the  servant  of  Qod,  is  on 
the  side  of  those  who  would  rise  to  higher 
things.  

"Some  Troths  About  Troth" 

By  the  Rev.  Clauds  R.   Shaver,    Pres- 
byterian, St.  Louis,  Missourl 

What  ii  truth  f-^ohxi  xviii.  88. 

Pilate  here  raises  a  difficult  question; 
difficult  because  fundamental.  As  a  funda- 
mental problem  it  lies  within  the  scope  of  re- 
ligion, which  takes  us  back  to  the  unseen 
Creator  of  all  things.    Truth,  then,  is: 

L  Not  mere  opinion  or  ** hearsay."  Jesus 
to  Pilate:  ''Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself, 
or  did  another  tell  thee?"  In  other  words, 
Christianity  demands  personal  inquiry.  The 
first  disciples  wero  won  by  the  invitation, 
"Come  and  see." 

II.  Truth  is  partial  and  often  hidden. 
1.  It  does  not  lie  on  the  surface;  does  not  re- 
veal itself  fully  on  firet  acquaintance.  Hence 
truth-seekere  are  often  discouraged.  The 
highway  toward  success  in  art,  science,  or 
religion  is  obstructed  by  the  returning  foot- 
steps of  many  discouraged  seekers.  2.  Truth 
may  be  obscured  by  prejudice,  e.g.,  scribes; 
indifference;  fear;  e.g.,  Pilate.  8.  Sheer  hu- 
man limitation  deprives  one  of  nearly  all,  save 
a  few  **feathere  from  the  bird  of  truth." 
Socrates,  Paul,  and  all  other  human  souls 
have  paused  content  with  **  Now  we  know  in 
part"  It  is  in  order  to  meet  this  deficiency 
of  knowing  **in  part,"  therefore,  that  truth 
comes  to  us  "in  part." 

in.  Tet  part  knowledge  is  the  medium  to 
all  truth.  In  other  words,  knowledge  must 
become  concrete  in  order  to  enter  human  con- 
sciousness; for  this  is  truth— "  Consciousness 
face  to  face  with  fact — intellectual  equivalent 
of  reality."  One  drop  of  sea- water  reveals 
the  chanu;ter  of  the  ocean ;  one  ray  of  sun- 
light through  the  spectroscope  reveals  the 
character  of  the  "  King  of  Day  " ;  one  human 
embodiment  of  divine  truth  brings  to  human 
consciousness  a  real  conception  of  all  truth. 
He  said.  '•I am  the  truth." 

IV.  We  may  know  the  truth.  1.  By  look- 
ing for  reality ;  truth  is  not  a  mere  negation. 
Pilate  said,  **!  find  no  fault"  and  missed 
truth.      2.  By  its  satisfying  virtue.     Does 


conscience  sanction?  Peter  said,  "Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go?"  8.  By  comparisons  or 
contrasts.  A  crooked  line  beside  a  straight 
one  reveals  the  truth  of  the  latter.  So  bad- 
ness beside  goodness ;  Barabbas  beside  Christ. 

Stoiy  of  an  Ancient  Fool 

Bt  Weston  Bruner,  D.D.,  Baptist,  Wa8h% 
INGTON,  D.  C. 

Died  Aimer  a$  a  fool  diethf-^fi  Sam.  ill.  88. 

The  tragedy  of  Joab  and  Abner  is  the  sad 
but  fascinating  story  of  an  ancient  fool.  After 
the  death  of  Saul,  his  son,  Ishbosheth,  made 
war  with  David,  who  had  been  anointed  king 
at  Hebron.  Abner  was  one  of  his  gener- 
als, and  in  battle  and  in  self-defense  had 
slain  Joab's  brother,  Asahel.  So,  when  Joab 
learned  that  Abner  had  become  loyal  to  King 
David,  he  resolved  on  summary  vengeance. 
He  approached  Abner  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  hiding  his  keen-edged  dagger  beneath 
his  cloak.  With  this  dagger  he  pierced  Ab- 
ner's  heart.  David's  sorrow  for  him  was 
deep  and  real.  Yet  he  declared  Uiat  he  died 
as  a  fool  dieth.    Why? 

I.  Because  he  well  knew  the  cunning, 
crafty  character  of  Joab.  He  carelessly 
yielded  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  a  well- 
known  enemy. 

II.  He  died  as  a  fool  dieth,  in  that  he  made 
no  defense  or  effort  to  escape.  David  said  of 
him:  "His  hands  were  not  bound,  neither 
were  his  feet."    Why  did  he  not  fiee? 

lU.  He  died  as  a  fool  dieth  in  that  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  one  of  the  cities  of  ref- 
uge. Joshua  had  built  seven  of  these  cities 
of  refuge,  where  any  man  might  find  safety 
when  pursued  by  the  blood-avenger.  This, 
in  brief,  is  the  story  of  an  ancient  fool. 

But  is  man  to-day  not  just  as  foolish  who 
gives  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  Satan,  his 
weU-known  enemy,  especially  if  he  makes  no 
resistance  or  effort  to  escape?  Does  he  not 
die  as  a  fool  dieth  who  yields  to  the  first  im- 
pulse to  sin  or  the  first  charm  of  the  tempter 
without  effort  to  escape  from  his  wiles  or  his 
snares?  God  has  provided  a  place  of  ref- 
uge in  Jesus  Christ  for  every  dnner  to-day. 
Whenever  man  fails  to  avail  himself  of  this 
refuge,  is  it  not  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  an 
ancient  fool?  

Man.  according  to  Pope: 
"Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled. 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world." 
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PSAYER-MESTINO  SSRVICB 
By  Watland  Hoyt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 


A  New  Song 
SKimiBiR  8-8. 

0,  iing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  «?n^.— Psalm 

xcvi.  1. 

A  "new  song**  means,  I  think,  in  its  con- 
nection here  a  renewed  song — the  old  song 
resung,  but  with  heartier  feeling,  struck 
with  louder  string,  attuned  to  more  melodi- 
ous notes. 

1.  Do  we  not  need  to  sing  unto  the  Lord  a 
renewed,  and  so  a  new,  song? 

1.  Of  the  recognition  of  Him  as  the  primal 
source  of  blessing.  After  the  battle  of  Santi- 
ago, Admiral  John  Woodward  Philip  called 
his  men  together  on  his  ship's  deck  and  said : 
**Men,  I  have  always  had  implicit  confidence 
in  the  Texas,  my  officers,  and  my  crew,  but 
my  greatest  confidence  is  in  Almighty  Qod. ; 
and  I  wish  to  make  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment, here  to-day,  of  my  belief  in  prayer; 
and  I  ask  every  man  of  you  to  uncover  his 
head  with  me,  that  is,  if  you  have  no  relig- 
ious scruples,  and  silently  thank  God  for  our 
deliverance  and  for  the  victory  He  has  given 
us." 

n.  In  the  devotional  use  of  Scripture.  Mr. 
Morley  does  not  himself  believe  in  such 
things,  but,  as  a  true  biographer  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, all  through  his  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
he  is  obliged  to  recognize  what  support,  direc- 
tion, high  incitement,  the  great  man  found 
in  his  daily  devotional  use  of  Scripture.  I 
would  rather  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  than  Mr. 
Morley. 

in.  In  the  use  of  daily  secret  prayer. 
Amid  life's  hurry  are  we  not  too  apt  to  let 
the  notes  of  this  song  get  muffled? 

rV.  In  service.  **  In  old  New  England  days 
the  evening  meetings  of  the  church  were  often 
held  *at  early  candle-light.'  The  people 
came,  each  with  a  candle,  which  he  lighted 
as  he  took  his  seat.  According  to  the  number 
of  the  people  was  the  iUumination  of  the 
room."  Tried  by  such  test  would  not  many 
of  our  meetings  be  pretty  dark?  Do  we  not 
need  to  sing— to  come  back  to  the  figure  of 
our  Scripture — a  new  song  of  the  service  of 
presence  in  the  worship  of  our  Lord? 

y.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  we  sang  to 
the  Lord  a  quite  new  song  (as  I  fear  it  would 
be  for  some  of  us)  of  the  grateful  appreciation 


of  others,  instead  of  so  much  criticism  of  oth- 
ers? 

VI.  Of  trustful  hope.  Is  it  not  always  bet- 
ter than  the  bewailingsof  doubt  and  despair? 

We  are  back  from  vacation.  Church  work 
has  begun  with  new  vigor.  The  church  work 
will  go  on  more  blithely  if  we  are  bound  to 
sing  such  songs  to  our  Lord  and  Master. 

What  the  Church  Should  Believe  in  and 
Expect 

SEPmfBBR  10-16. 

And  JeeuB  came  and  spake  unto  them,  eaying. 
All  vower  is  given  unto  me  in  heaten  and  m 
earth,  .  .  .  And,  lo,  1  am  with  you  alwe^, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. — Matt,  xx  viU. 
18-30. 

The  wonl  **  power  "  means  authority  inclu- 
ding power.  It  means  ability  of  every  sort, 
and  the  right  to  use  ability.  All  power  is 
power  completed  and  limitless. 

I.  "All  power  in  heaven."  That  means 
that  whatever  celestial  forces  there  may  be» 
and  of  whatever  sort,  they  are  all  in  the  grasp 
of  this  Christ. 

II.  ''All  power  in  earth."  That  means 
power  over  nations  to  guide  and  control  them ; 
over  all  motives  by  which  men  are  moved ; 
over  all  property  that  men  may  hold;  over 
all  nature,  and  the  laws  of  it;  over  all  the  in- 
ventions of  men ;  over  all  the  results  of  men's 
thinkings  and  philosophies ;  over  all  the  evil 
in  the  world,  and  the  worst  in  it,  as  well  as 
over  the  good  in  the  world,  and  the  best  in  it. 

You  see,  the  horizon  of  that  ''all  power  "  la 
the  widest  possible;  there  is  no  inch  of  seg- 
ment lying  anywhere,  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
outside  of  it. 

ni.  There  is  still  another  element  of  power 
to  which  Christ  lays  claim— the  power  of 
finishing.  One  of  the  saddest  things  in  this 
world  is  that  the  workers  in  it  must  leave  so 
much  unfinished.  Every  man  dying  leaves 
his  work  half  done.  But  Jesus  dying,  baffles 
death  in  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension; 
and  in  the  "unseen  holy"  more  efficiently 
plies  His  ministry,  and  assures  His  followers 
that  the  power  of  His  presence  shall  be  wfth 
them  through  all  the  days.  The  power  of 
Jesus  is  the  power  of  finishing ;  and  not  death, 
nor  resurrection  and  ascension  can  prevent  it. 
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They  but  lend  help  to  the  coining  of  "that 
far-off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  crea- 
tion moves." 

IV.  Some  evidences  of  the  present  exercise 
of  this  aU-power  and  presence.  1.  The 
change  in  the  order  of  human  society.  When 
Jesus  affirmed  this  power  and  presence  the 
order  of  society  was  that  of  the  absolute  and 
iron  rule  of  Rome.  Compare  with  that  the 
individual  liberty  of  our  great  republic. 
2.  The  success  of  missions.  8.  The  conver- 
sion of  men.  4.  Wonderful  answers  to 
prayer,  e,g.,  the  Welsh  revival. 

y.  Upon  what  is  our  own  consciousness  of 
the  presence  and  energy  of  this  power  condi- 
tioned? It  is  conditioned  upon  obedience. 
"Go  ye,  therefore,'*  said  Jesus.  Suppose 
those  early  disciples  had  not  gone.  They 
could  have  had  no  consciousness  of  the  power 
and  presence.  In  proportion  to  obedience  is 
the  vividness  of  the  consciousness. 

This  the  church  is  to  believe  in  and  expect 
all  power  and  the  perpetual  presence  of  the 
risen  Christ;  and  her  obedience  to  Christ  is 
the  key  into  her  realization  of  the  infinite 
power  and  presence  working  for  her. 

What  the  'SytB  of  the  Lord  Search  For 

SIPTIMBKR  17-23. 

For  the  eyet  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  through- 
out the  whole  earth,  to  ehow  hivmlf  strong  in 
the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  Tptrfect 
toward  him, — 2  Chron.  xvi.  9. 

Motive  is  the  main  thing.  **  Perfect "  here 
does  not  mean  perfect  in  the  sense  of  absolute 
righteousness,  but  in  the  sense  of  pure  intent. 

In  a  sailing-vessel  I  was  once  becalmed 
upon  the  sea.  The  sails  flapped  against  the 
masts;  the  ship  rolled  back  and  forth  with 
the  long  heavings  of  the  ocean  swell.  Of 
course  we  could  not  get  on.  There  was  no 
inherent  power  of  motion  in  the  vessel. 
What  did  the  captain  do?  Order  the  sails 
furled?  Let  the  man  at  the  helm  sleep,  and 
so  allow  the  tides  and  currents  to  drift  the 
vessel  where  they  would?  No.  The  captain 
did  the  best  he  could— every  sail  he  kept 
hung  broad  and  full  upon  the  yards;  the 
helm  was  firmly  held ;  the  vessel  was  pointed 
toward  her  port.  The  captain  kept  the  ves- 
sel perfect  in  pure  intent;  not  perfect  in  pow- 
er—she had  none — but  in  ready  attitude  for 
the  coming  of  the  power.  So  when  the  wind 
did  come  the  sails  were  filled,  and  we  were 
wafted  into  port. 


Some  elements  of  this  pure  intent: 

I.  Self-examination.  The  captain  was  all 
the  time  studying  his  course. 

n.  Repentance.  I  noticed  that  when  the 
captain  found  the  vessel  sliding  off  into  a 
wrong  direction,  ho  corrected  it,  set  the  ship 
right.  So  must  the  man  who  would  hold 
himself  in  pure  intent  toward  God,  turn  away 
from  wrong. 

ni.  Faith.  The  captain  believed  the  wind 
would  come;  therefore  kept  ready  for  it; 
therefore  did  not  despair  of  reaching  port. 

rV.  Obedience.  When  the  wind  came  the 
vessel  at  once  moved  on.  So  must  the  soul 
in  pure  intent  obey;  respond  to  the  divine 
call. 

Surely  is  it  true  that  into  the  openness  and 
upon  the  sensitiveness  of  pure  intent  toward 
Him  the  strong  Lord  shall  send  energizing 
and  assisting  power. 

Rtpairing  the  Walls 

Sbptimbxr  24-30. 

And  thou  shalt  be  called,  The  repairer  of  the 
breach.  The  restorer  of  the  paths  to  dweU  in, 
— Isa.  Iviii.  12. 

In  Palestine  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards 
are  always  walled  about.  Long  practise  has 
made  the  people  very  skilful  in  the  building 
of  these  walls.  The  ground  is  smoothed; 
then  stones  are  laid,  in  width  at  the  bottom 
about  three  feet;  on  such  foundation  other 
stones  are  placed,  the  wall  narrowing  as  it 
rises  sometimes  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet. 
No  mortar  is  used ;  the  stones  are  simply  skil- 
fully piled. 

But,  frequently,  the  heavy  winter  rain- 
storms, undermining  the  soft  earth  on  which 
the  first  courses  of  the  stones  are  laid,  cause 
portions  of  these  walls  to  be  thrown  down. 
Also,  when  one  would  do  injury  to  another,  a 
common  method  is  to  fling  down  his  wall. 
Also,  in  autumn,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe, 
the  wild  boars,  animals  very  fond  of  grapes, 
searching  for  some  loose  place,  push  their  way 
through  and  widen  any  breaches  in  the  walls, 
and  sometimes  cause  portions  of  them  to  fall 
entirely. 

So  the  rebuilding  of  walls,  the  repairing  of 
the  breaches  in  them  is  a  very  common,  con- 
stant, inxportant  duty. 

A  life  ought  to  be  like  those  Palestinian 
orchards,  vineyards,  gardens — enclosed  and 
walled  about.    The  enclosing  walla  for  a  no- 
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ble  life  ought  to  be  holy  purpoees  and  resolu- 
tions. A  good  enclosing  and  defending  wall 
for  a  noble  life  is  the  Christian  Endeavor 
pledge.  Perhaps  you  have  taken  it.  Or  if 
you  are  a  Christian  and  church-member,  if 
not  that  pledge,  you  have  surely  made  prom- 
ise somewhat  similar. 

But  those  walls  in  Palestine  are  broken  and 
open  with  breaches  now  and  then. 

Are  any  of  us  permitting  breaches  in  the 


walls  of  our  Christian  Endeavor  or  other 
promise  to  live  the  noble  life?  Surely,  if  we 
find  breaches  or  weak  points  in  such  walls 
anywhere,  our  plain  duty  is  to  set  ourselves 
bravely  and  instantly  at  work  at  the  repair- 
ing of  such  walls.  So  shall  our  influence  be 
kept  good  and  right;  so  shall  we  be  ''restor- 
ers of  paths  to  dwell  in,**  the  hindering  stones 
of  our  inconsistencies  shall  not  be  left  lying 
in  the  paths  of  others. 


SU6GS8TIVS  THEMES  AUD  TEXTS 


Hie  HeMtlesnen  of  a  Luxurious  Ltfo.  ^  That  lie  upon 
beds  of  lYorj,  and  stretcb  tbeaiselvos  upon  their 
oouches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock«  and  the 
calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall ;  and  chant  to 
the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  invent  to  themselves  in- 
struments of  music  like  David ;  that  drink  wine  in 
bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with  the  chief  oint- 
ments :  but  they  are  not  grieved  for  the  affliction 
of  Joseph/*-~Amos  vt  *-«. 

The  Chief  Exhibit  of  Divine  Longsuflering.  ''  Howbeit 
for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first 
Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  longsulfering,  for 
a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on 
him  to  life  everlasting."-!  Tim.  1.  IS. 

Divine  Fidelity  the  Condition  of  Human  Stability. 
''But  Uie  Lord  is  faithful,  who  shall  stablish  you 
and  keep  you  from  evil.**— 2  Thess.  ill.  8. 

ICisused  Trust-funds.  ''If  ye  recompense  me,  swiftly 
and  speedily  will  I  return  your  recompense  upon 
your  own  head :  because  ye  have  taken  my  silver 
and  gold,  and  have  carried  taito  your  temples  my 
goodly  pleasant  things."— Joel  ilL  4, 5. 

Sown  Winds  and  Harvested  Whirlwinds.  "  FOr  thy 
violence  against  thy  brother  Jacob,  shame  shall 
cover  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  olf  forever."— 
ObadiahlO. 

The  Highest  Peak  in  the  Range.  "But  in  the  last 
days  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  mountain  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hUls;  and  the  people  shaU  flow  into  it."-lUcah 
iv.L 

Forces  that  Ruin  Cittes.  "Wo  to  the  bloody  dty !  it 
is  full  of  lies  and  robbery ;  the  prey  departeth  not ; 
the  noise  of  a  whip,  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of 
the  wheels,  and  of  the  prancing  horMs,  and  of  the 
Jumping  chariots."— Nahum  ill.  1. 

The  Broken  Haomier.  "  How  is  the  hammer  of  the 
whole  earth  cut  asunder  and  broken!  how  is 
Babylon  become  a  desolation  among  the  nations  I " 
^Jer.  L28. 

Wilful  Deafness  and  Its  Woful  Sequel.  "  Behold,  I  will 
bring  upon  Judah,  and  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pronounced 
against  them ;  because  I  have  spoken  unto  them, 
but  they  have  not  heard :  and  I  have  called  unto 
them,  but  they  have  not  answered."- Jer.  xxxv.  17. 

Sifted  but  Saved.   "  For,  lo,  I  wlU  oommand,  audi  wm 


sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all  nations,  like  aa 
com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  not  the  least  gimin 
fall  upon  the  earth."— Amos  ix.  0. 
Seed  Time  and  Harvest  "  For  be  diat  soweth  to  his 
flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that 
soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  ever- 
"-OaLvtS. 


The  Compelling  Force  of  Christian  Character.  "  Go  col 
into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  compel  them  to 
come  in."— Luke  xiv.  88.  William  H.  Locke,  DJ>^ 
Brooklyn. 

Searchlngs  and  Resolves.  "...  By  the  wateroounes 
of  Reuben  there  were  great  resolves  of  heart;  .  .  . 
at  tie  watercourses  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
searchlngs  of  heart"— Judges  v.  15, 10.  The  Rev. 
C.  Thurston  Chase,  Brooklyn. 

The  Power  d  Holy  Desire.  "They  constrslned  blm 
.  .  .  and  he  went  in  to  tarry  with  them."— Luke 
xxiv.  80.    David  Gregg,  D.Dm  Allegheny,  Pa. 

The  Devll*s  Vacation.  "...  Lest  I  be  like  unto  tbem 
that  go  down  into  a  pit"— Psalms  cxllii.  7.  The 
Rev.  8.  Frsser  Langford,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

The  Need  of  Thinking  Men.  "  I  thought  on  my  ways, 
and  I  turned  my  feet  unto  thy  testimonies."— Psalms 
cxix.  6e.    The  Rev.  C.  F.  Wishart,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Advantages  and  Perils  of  Middle  Age.  "  And  he  began 
to  be  about  forty  years  of  age."  N.  D.  Hillis,  D  J>., 
Brooklyn. 

The  Arithmetic  of  Forgiveness.  "  Until  seventy  times 
seven."— Matt  xvlii.  28.  The  Rev.  David  J. 
Torrens,  Friendship,  New  Torfc. 

A  Bad  Banssln-  **  Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into 
a  lie,  and  wonhiped  and  served  the  creature  more 
than  the  6^eator.  .  .  .  For  this  cause  God  gave  ttiem 
up  unto  vile  affections."— Rom.  1. 2^  86.  The  Rev. 
William  8.  Jerome,  Northville,  Michigan. 


The  Man  Who  Found  Himself.    "  He  came  to  1 

-Luke    XV.   17.     T.    Calvin    McClelland,   DJ>^ 
Brooklyn. 

8uiolde-the  Modem  Crime.  "  Thou  shalt  not  kllL**— 
Ix.  XX.  18.  "  And  went  and  hanged  himself."— 
Matt  xxvii.  6.  The  Rev.  D.  A.  Greene,  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania. 

A  Doctrine  of  Echoes.  "Sing,  O  ye  heavens ;  for  tbe 
Lord  hath  done  it:  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the 
earth ;  break  forth  into  singing,  ye  monntaina,  O 
forest  and  every  tree  therein."— Isa.  xliv.  88.  Tlie 
Rev.  Bdward  Oline,  Hatboro,  Pennsylvania. 
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Incidents,  anecdotes,  word  scenes,  are  better  than  arguments.  They  illuminate,  they 
translate  truUi  into  life,  they  take  abstractions,  and  put  flesh  and  blood  on  them.  They  do 
not  antagonize.  They  never  fight.  They  win  their  way.  Logic  cudgels;  parables  exhibit. 
We  ougnt  to  have  more  of  them  and  have  them  handy  and  learn  to  grow  facile  in  their 
use.— Hkrrick  Johnson,  D.D. 


The  Religions  Instinct— An  old  man  whom 
I  met  on  shipboard  told  to  the  passengers  the 
incident  found  below,  which,  however  doubt- 
ful, serves  to  point  the  well-known  truth  that 
an  ancient  wise  man  uttered  when  he  said,  *"  If 
a  man  believe  not  in  the  gods,  he  will  believe 
in  ghosts":  Missionaries  among  the  Fiji  Is- 
lands sent  a  boat  with  teachers.  Bibles,  and 
school  books  to  an  island  that  had  been  then 
un visited  by  them.  The  boat  got  into  a 
squall  and  was  wrecked.  The  people  all  got 
drowned.  The  only  book  that  was  picked 
up  by  the  islanders  was  a  short  life  of  Napo- 
leon, translated  into  Fiji.  A  year  or  two 
afterward  an  English  missionary  landed  on 
the  island,  and  to  his  surprise  found  that  the 
people  there  all  belonged  to  a  religion  he  had 
never  met  with.  They  told  him  the  name  of 
their  god  was  Napoleon.  Subsequently  they 
brought  him  the  book  that  had  been  washed 
in.  It  was  the  life  of  Napoleon,  which  had 
been  received  by  them  as  a  gospel.  They 
bad  made  the  great  emperor  their  god,  prayed 
to  him,  and  worshiped  him  Just  as  the  natives 
on  the  other  islands  prayed  to  the  Christian 
God. 

A  striking  example  of  the  truth  that  the  re- 
ligious instinct  is  native  to  all  races. — Can- 
trUntted  by  the  Bev,  D,  Dames  Moore,  Freeman- 
tie,  Auetralia, 

Sparks  of  SriL— Christ  saves  not  only  from 
actual  sin,  but  also  from  possible  sin.  A 
driver  speeds  down  the  pavement  in  front  of 
my  door.  The  iron  hoof  of  his  horse  strikes 
flre  from  the  pavement.  A  half-dozen  sparks 
flash  out  Into  the  night,  and  their  light 
gleams  for  a  moment  and  then  is  out.  But  I 
know  that  if  a  thousand  iron  hoofs  were  to 
strike  that  pavement  at  the  right  angle,  it 
would  emit  flre  every  time.  The  pavement's 
possibilities  in  that  direction  are  unlimited. 
80  with  the  heart  The  devil  occasionally 
drives  ix>ugh-shod  ovei  us,  and  the  stony  heart 
flashes  out  the  fire  of  hell.  I  can  not  think 
God  would  have  exhausted  the  resources 
of  eternity  to  save  me  from  a  few  sins,  but 
whenlxcftlis^  that  ndUign^  Qt  flina  lie  dor- 


mant in  the  unregenerate  heart,  only  waiting 
for  the  devil  to  drive  the  horses  of  temptation 
and  opportunity  over  it,  tben  I  know  what 
Gkxl  meant  when  He  said:  ""I  will  take  out 
the  stony  heart  and  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh." 
Then  indeed  may  the  iron  hoof  of  temptation 
strike,  but  never  a  spark  will  come  forth. — 
Contributed  by  the  Bev.  J.  A,  Burchit,  Ph,D„ 
Springfield,  111. 

SUvish  ImiUUon.-^The  principle  of  ''fol- 
low your  leader "  is  all  very  well,  provided 
one  first  chooses  a  wise  and  worthy  leader; 
but  when  men  follow  bad  or  foolish  leaders 
they  are  as  stupid  as  the  flock  of  sheep  of 
which  a  writer  in  the  Baltimore  EercUd  tells: 

''Ex-Sheriff  Plummer  had  a  flock  of  seven- 
teen sheep,  which,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  determined  to  go  from  one  pasture  to 
another.  To  make  the  journey  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  creek  on  fine  ice.  Sure 
enough,  the  old  buck  of  the  flock  walked 
cautiously  out  on  the  weakened  ice.  When 
he  was  about  mid-stream  it  gave  way  and  he 
plunged  in.  The  other  sheep,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  the  shore,  which  they  could  have 
done,  deliberately  and,  as  the  lawyers  would 

{)ut  it,  '  with  malice  aforethought '  walked 
nto  the  hole  in  the  ice  iliade  by  their  leader 
and  were  drowned.  Nothing  but  sheep 
would  ever  have  been  foolish  enough  to  be 
guiltv  of  such  a  performance.  There  was 
possibly  some  excuse  for  the  foolhardy  old 
buck,  but  I  can  think  of  no  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case  of  the  others." 

Character.  —  Last  night  a  neighbor  came 
over  to  spend  the  evening,  bringing  with 
him  a  phonograph  and  two  or  three  boxes  of 
cylinders  with  a  card  in  each,  upon  which 
was  printed  the  name  of  the  musical  selection 
recorded  thereon.  To  the  naked  eye  the  cyl- 
inders all  seemed  alike,  but  the  labels  said 
this  one  was  a  hymn,  and  that  one  was  a 
foolish  minstrel  song,  and  the  next  was  a 
selection  from  an  oratorio,  and  the  fourth  was 
a  "  cake-walk,  **  etc.  But  when  we  came  to 
play  the  pieces  we  found  that  some  mischief- 
maker  had  mixed  up  the  labels  so  that  we 
could  not  possibly  tell  the  nature  of  the  record 
imtil  we  had  listened  to  it. 

So  in  this  world  we  find  men  and  women 
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appear  very  much  alike  on  tbe  surface,  and 
they  arc  labeled  in  so  many  different  ways  as 
to  confuse  the  student  of  social  and  religious 
problems.  Do  not  estimate  men  by  their 
labels.  Wait  until  you  hear  their  lives  sing. 
-^Contrilmted  hy  the  Rev,  J.  A.  Burchtt, 
Ph,D„  Springfidd,  Illinou, 

Invisible  Presences.— The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  being  "com- 
passed about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses.** It  is  a  good  thing  for  every  man  to 
feel  that  invisible  attendants  walk  with  him. 
The  following  incident  about  an  attendant 
angel  is  from  T?ie  British  Weekly : 

**  One  of  the  prettiest  Jewish  stories  I  have 
ever  heard  was  told  by  the  Hev.  G.  A.  John- 
ston Ross  at  Bishopsgate  on  Tu^ay. 
*  Some  time  ago,  *  he  said,  *  I  visited  a  furniture 
dealer's  shop  in  West  London.  The  man 
was  a  Jew,  and.  noticing  my  clerical  dress, 
he  began  to  talk  on  religious  matters.  We 
had  an  interesting  conversation,  and,  as  I 
mounted  my  bicycle  and  said  **Good-by,"  the 
man  called  out  in  Hebrew,  **  Peace  be  unto 
ye,"  using  the  pronoun  in  the  plural  number. 
**Why  did  you  not  use  the  singular?"  I 
asked.  **Who  was  the  other  one  to  whom 
you  were  wishing  peace?"  **Do  you  not 
know,"  replied  the  Jew,  "I  said.  Peace  be  to 
you,  and  to  the  angel  over  your  shoulder." 
All  poetry.*  added  Mr.  Ross,  *has  not  gone 
out  of  old  London — no,  not  yet!  * " 

Imaginary  Evil.— The  daily  papers  reported 
recently  two  cases  of  death  from  fright: 

"  A  Chicago  man,  who  had  had  a  mad  doff 
but  had  not  been  bitten,  recently  died  with 
symptoms  of  rabies,  after  having  attacked  his 
wife  and  children.  Ilis  physician  says  that 
the  man  contracted  hydrophobia  because  be 
was  constantly  fearing  he  would  have  it. 
Another  man.  who  had  by  accident  been 
locked  in  a  refrigerator  car,  was  dead  when 
it  was  opened,  lie  had  recorded  on  the  floor 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  his  sufferings  as  he 
gradually  succumbed  to  the  cold.  It  was 
discovered,  however,  that  the  refrigerator 
works  were  out  of  order  and  the  temperature 
had  not  at  any  time  fallen  below  nfty  de- 
grees. Both  of  these  men  died  from  fright. 
These  were  cases  of  hypnotism  without  a 
hypnotizer." 

These  cases  remind  one  of  the  old  man's  re- 
mark to  his  son:  **My  son,  I  have  lived  long 
and  had  a  great  many  troubles ;  most  of  them 
never  happened."  It  would  lighten  the  woes 
of  mankind  if  they  were  rid  of  such  evils  as 
are  purely  Imaginary. 

Assimilation.— Recently  a  gentleman  while 
walking  along  the  beach  at  Savin  Rock,  near 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  discovered  an  oyster 
^ith  a  gold  ring  in  its  shell,  which  had  prob- 


ably been  there  some  years.  Noticing  a  huge 
oyster  growing  to  a  rock,  he  pried  it  open 
and  found  what  looked  to  be  a  new  gold  wed- 
ding-ring that  the  oyster  had  grown  com* 
pletely  around.  The  ring  bore  the  Inscrip- 
tion, "H.  R.  to  L.  D..  1876."  It  did  not 
look  as  if  it  had  been  worn.  According  to 
growers  there,  the  ring  was  probably  dropped 
overboard  twenty  years  ago  and  landed  on 
an  oyster  just  starting  to  grow.  Unable  to 
shake  it  off,  the  oyster  grew  around  it  and 
eventually  almost  covered  it  with  its  shell. 
There  are  many  men  who  in  the  same  way 
acquire  learning.  The  truths  are  golden, 
and  they  lay  hold  of  them  with  the  memory, 
but  the  truth  Is  never  assimilated.  It  never 
becomes  real  culture.  You  can  always  tell 
that  the  gold  is  no  assimilated  part  of  the 
shell.  What  is  true  of  learning  is  often  trae 
of  goodness.  It  is  picked  up  with  the  shell 
of  life,  but  never  taken  In  and  made  a  part 
of  life's  very  substance. — Oontribvted  by  the 
Bev.  E.  E.  MacEwen,  Cheshire,  JdcssachtisetU. 

Fanaticism.— Perversions  and  abuses  of  the 
religious  faculties  and  feelings  may  often  do 
religion  as  much  harm  as  the  scoffs  of  infi- 
dels. Here  is  a  newspaper  account  of  a  delu- 
sion that  was  manifested  in  Oklahoma  City : 

**  Believing  that  they  were  fulfilling  a  di- 
vine prophecy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Sharp, 
their  fourteen -year-old  son  Lee,  and  a  younff 
Scotchman  whose  name  is  not  known,  paraded 
through  the  streets  here  the  other  day  as 
naked  as  the  day  they  were  bom.  As  they 
marched  they  shouted  hallelujahs  and  warned 
the  people  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end  in  three  days.  The  police  placed  them 
under  arrest  and  escorted  them  to  the  police 
station,  where  they  were  locked  up  pending 
an  inquiry  into  their  mental  condition.  When 
he  was  led  into  the  police  station  the  Scotdi- 
man,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader,  an- 
nounced to  the  captain  that  he  was  God,  and 
it  would  be  useless  to  arrest  him.  *  In  three 
days,'  he  said,  'we  will  be  found  dead,  and 
then  will  occur  the  resurrection.'  James 
Sharp  says  he  was  converted  two  years  ago. 
when  a  huge  star  fell  on  his  farm  in  Wood- 
ward County.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
preaching  for  two  years  that  God  would 
appear  in  the  flesh.  He  said  that  as  soon  as 
he  appeared  he  knew  him  and  would  follow 
him.  All  three  of  the  Scotchman's  followers 
declared  they  had  never  known  such  perfect 
peace  before." 

The  Soul's  House. —  The  newspapers  re- 
corded not  long  since  the  case  of  a  man  who 
prepared  the  lumber  for  his  own  cofl9n : 

**  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
county  in  which  he  still  lives.  When  he 
cleared  up  the  land  for  his  farm,  he  left  in 
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the  middle  of  one  field  a  small  walnut-tree. 
The  tree  was  then  about  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, but  perfectly  straight  and  symmetrical. 
Often  in  the  years  which  followed  he  was 
asked  why  he  left  that  tree  to  shade  valuable 
land,  and  his  invariable  answer  was  that  he 
intended  to  live  until  that  tree  was  big 
enough  to  make  the  boards  for  his  coffin. 
About  a  year  ago  he  had  the  walnut-tree, 
then  an  enormous  and  handsome  tree,  cut 
down  and  sawed  into  planks.  It  showed  a 
beautiful  grain,  and  the  boards  were  perfect. 
These  boards  are  now  carefully  put  away  in 
a  dry  place  and  are  seasoning,  and  from  them 
the  farmer  says  his  coffin  is  to  be  made.  He 
is  now  eighty -seven  years  of  age,  but  is  not 
yet  ready  to  send  the  boards  to  the  cabinet- 
maker." 

The  kind  of  wood  of  which  our  coffins  will 
be  made  can  not  matter  very  much,  since 
they  with  the  bodies  in  them  are  to  come  to 
a  common  dissolution.  But  we  read  of  a 
certain  house  of  the  soul  that  has  been  pre- 
paring, not  "eighty  years,"  but  since  the 
foundations  of  the  world.  If  we  are  sure  of 
this  we  need  not  be  concerned  as  to  just 
when  our  coffin  gets  ''to  the  cabinetmaker." 

ly^ce. — Some  conception  of  the  possibilities 
Tedding  in  forces  with  which  we  are  daily 
surrounded  may  be  gained  from  an  account 
found  in  TJie  Lamp,  of  one  of  the  effects  of 
lightning : 

"The  fulgurites  are  caused  by  the  light- 
ning striking  in  the  sand,  and  by  means  of 
the  holes  the  size  of  the  stroke  of  lightning 
may  be  ascertained.  In  addition,  the  tremen- 
dous force  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  electri- 
cal stroke  mav  be  calculated. 

"As  a  usual  thing,  when  lightning  strikes 
in  the  sand  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric 
fluid  as  it  forces  its  way  downward  causes 
fusion,  which  produces  a  frail  tube,  with  in- 
terior walls  of  a  greenish-black  amorphous 
glass,  the  surface  of  which  is  quite  smooth, 
while  the  exterior  of  the  tube  is  roughly 
granular  and  greatly  corrugated.  These 
Soles  in  the  sand,  with  walls  of  glass,  some- 
times extend  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  but 
usually  the  force  of  Uie  stroke  is  not  so  tre- 
mendous. The  diameter  of  the  holes  varies 
from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  this 
indicates  the  volume  of  the  electrical  fluid 
and  the  size  of  the  stroke. 

"  When  one  considers  the  great  heat  neces- 
sary to  melt  sand  into  fflass,  and  the  infinitely 
brief  duration  of  a  stroke  of  lightning— mere- 
ly a  flash— some  idea  mav  be  obtained  of  the 
Immense  heat  of  the  lightning  which  in  an 
instant's  contact  causes  the  fusion  of  the  sand 
and  the  formation  of  the  tube." 

The  fulgurite  is  a  most  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. We  have  all  seen  the  type  of 
Cliristian  who  likes  to  think  that  the  uni- 
verse is  chiefly  a  place  for  such  wonders. 


They  doubt  whether  a  man  has  been  con- 
verted unless  the  lightning  struck  him  sud- 
denly. While  such  sudden  displays  are  well- 
known  facts,  both  in  nature  and  in  the  soul  of 
man,  we  should  remember  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  normally  not  a  process  of  ma- 
king fulgurite  products  with  lightning,  but 
the  slow  silent  process  of  force  that  is  not 
less  powerful  because  it  works  silently  and 
gradually. 

Mutation. — One  of  the  lessons  in  life  that 
many  of  us  are  slow  to  learn  is  that  this  is  a 
world  of  change.  In  science,  in  philosophy, 
and  in  religion  we  are  all  subject  to  this  inev- 
itable law.  Instead  of  recognizing  it,  many 
add  to  their  discomfort  and  loss  by  balking, 
thinking  they  can  stem  the  current.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  early  experiments  with  the 
horseless  carriage  presents  a  case  which  finds 
its  duplicate  in  other  than  utilitarian  lines: 

**  For  a  time  it  looked  as  tho  the  new  vehi- 
cle was  destined  to  be  a  permanency  and  to 
accomplish  a  revolution  in  the  methods  of 
travel  on  the  high  roads.  But  several  things 
arose  to  determine  otherwise.  There  sprang 
up  an  unreasoning,  senseless  hostility  to  any 
substitute  for  the  horse  as  the  agent  of  vehic- 
ular traffic.  The  stage-coach  drivers  were 
afraid  that  they  would  be  thrown  out  of  work. 
Breeders  of  horses  foresaw  the  destruction  of 
their  business  when  horses  should  no  longer 
be  in  demand.  Farmers  were  sure  that  with 
horses  superseded  by  steam  they  would  never 
be  able  to  sell  any  more  oats.  This  public 
animosity  manifested  itself  wherever  the 
steam-coaches  went.  The  coaches  were  hoot- 
ed and  stoned,  amid  cries  of  *  Down  with  ma- 
chinery !  *  Stones  and  other  obstacles  were 
placed  in  the  roads,  trenches  were  dug  to  trap 
the  unsuspicious  driver  and  stretches  of  road- 
way were  dug  up  and  made  into  quagmires 
to  stidl  the  mach&es.  Parliament  was  called 
upon  and  enacted  excessive  highway  tolls, 
especially  directed  at  steam-carriages.  An- 
other law  that  stood  on  the  statute-books  of 
Qreat  Britain  until  within  comparatively 
recent  times  compelled  every  self-propelled 
vehicle  moving  on  the  highway  to  be  preced- 
ed by  a  man  walking  and  carrymg  a  red  flag." 

A  True  Priest.— One  does  not  need  to  be  an 
ecclesiastic  in  order  to  be  a  true  priest.  He 
does,  however,  require  that  the  spiritual  side 
of  him  be  so  built  up  that  it  shall  be  accept- 
able to  Jesus  Christ  (I  Pet.  ii.  6).  Here  is  a 
modem  example  of  the  kind  of  priest  the 
Apostle  Peter  evidently  had  in  mind: 

"  He  [John  Hay]  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
rectitude  and  magnanimity  throughout  all  his 
length  of  days,  kept  ever  before  him  the  lofty 
ideals  of  service,  and  when  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  higher  councils  of  his  country  virtue 
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came  and  sat  beside  him.  In  his  death  all  the 
world's  nations  unite  in  mourning,  the  grati- 
tude of  many  whose  opnressions  and  injus- 
tices he  lifted  or  lightened  mingling  with  their 
tears,  and  as  he  was  a  priest  in  the  ministry 
of  the  beautiful  we  may  deem  that  besides 
the  deeper  note  of  funereal  sorrow  echoing 
round  the  world  and  vocal  in  the  fanes  of  a 
hundred  faiths  a  softer  cadence  is  touched 
with  it,  and 

'  By  fairy  hands  his  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  his  dirge  is  sung.'  ** 

A  Modem  Hero.— That  small  list  of  heroes 
recorded  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews 
has  had  countless  numbers  added  to  it  since 
it  was  written.  In  Hebrews  they  are  cited  as 
witnesses  to  faith ;  but  may  we  not  say  that 
a  man  like  John  Hay  bore  the  same  kind  of 
witness  when  he  sacrificed  pecuniary  rewards 
to  serve  his  country? 

**  In  his  posthumous  tribute  to  Mr.  Hay  Sec- 
retary Wilson  says  that  he  would  have  lived 
longer  if  he  had  retired  to  private  life  several 
years  ago.  He  knew  this,  but  thought  the 
American  people  worth  serving,  and  placed 
his  duty  before  all  selfish  considerations,  even 
length  of  days.  There  is  indeed  a  prevailing 
sentiment  that  he  made  himself  a  martyr  to 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  that  if  he  had  put  off 
the  burden  of  his  too  heavy  responsibilities  at 
the  right  time  he  might  have  survived  for 
many  years  with  all  that  should  accompany 
old  age,  as  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends." 

Moderation.— Paul  in  writing  to  the  church 
at  Philippi  counsels  them  to  let  their  for- 
bearance be  known  unto  all  men  (Phil.  iv.  6). 
Whether  we  accept  the  rendering  given  by 
the  Authorized  Version,  or  that  of  the  Re- 
vised Version,  or  the  change  suggested  by  a 
footnote  in  the  Revised  Version,  all  three 
words — moderation,  forbearance,  gentleness — 
find  their  exemplification  in  the  life  of  the  late 
lamented  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay.  Here 
is  what  one  who  knew  him  well  says: 

**In  all  my  long  acquaintance  with  him 
I  never  saw  him  when  his  countenance  be- 
trayed the  slightest  sign  of  discomposure. 
He  was  born  to  moderation  and  calmness  in 
mien  as  in  action,  and  they  walked  with  him 
on  eitlier  hand  throughout  his  length  of  days, 
tokens  of  the  equity  of  a  balanced  character, 
working  with  nature  as  one  who  had  discov- 
ered that  her  central  note  is  calm  and  that  she 
is  commanded  only  by  those  who  obey  her." 

Associations.— The  following  queer  inci- 
dent appears  as  a  despatch  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger: 

**  Mrs.  Jules  Ashland  has  worried  for  a  long 
time  because  her  pretty  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter Marie  had  never  uttered  a  word  that  any 


one  could  understand.  It  was  feared  that  the 
child  might  have  some  tiiroat  trouble.  The 
little  one  jabbered  all  the  time,  but  every- 
thing she  said  was  unintelligible.  Mrs.  Ash- 
land is  an  invalid  and  had  never  been  much 
in  the  baby's  company.  Her  husband  is  a 
traveling  man  and  was  away  from  home  most 
of  the  time.  So  it  was  that  little  Marie  had 
spent  all  of  her  three  years  under  the  care  of 
a  Finnish  nurse-girl. 

**  So  alarmed  did  the  mother  become  over 
the  matter  that  last  week  she  called  in  a  throat 
specialist  to  examine  Marie.  It  just  hap- 
pened that  the  specialist  understood  the  Fin- 
nish language,  and  the  first  thing  that  he 
heard  upon  entering  the  house  was  little  Ma- 
rie delivering  a  tiraae  in  that  language  against 
her  mother  because  she  would  not  t^k  to  her. 

**  The  doctor  realized  the  trouble  in  an  in- 
stant. The  nurse  had  always  talked  to  the 
baby  in  the  Finnish  laneua^  and  that  was 
the  tongue  that  little  Mane  had  learned. 
There  was  no  one  about  her  to  teach  her 
English,  the  mother  having  been  very  ill  when 
she  started  to  talk,  so  that  Finnish  was  the 
only  thing  she  knew.  The  Finnish  nurse- 
girl  is  looking  for  another  place,  while  little 
Marie  is  now  learning  to  say  papa  and  mam- 
ma in  the  English  language  under  the  tute- 
lage of  an  American  nurse." 

These  parents  were  astounded  when  they 
learned  the  trouble.  A  more  important  £act 
is  that  parents  do  not  so  readily  learn  that  a 
child  in  company  with  bad  associates  or  bad 
books  has  leained  a  foreign  moral  code.  Fa- 
thers must  begin  early  if  they  would  save 
the  children.  Preachers  and  Sunday-school 
teachers  must  do  the  same. — Contrilmied  bj^ 
the  Rev.  O.  J.  Burcfutt,  Philadelphia, 

Sphritual  Signals.—!?!^  Touth'e  Compan- 
ion gives  the  following  description  of  a  use- 
ful signal  adopted  by  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Service : 

''Beneath  the  Sandy  Hook  lightship  is  a 
bell  which  is  rung  by  the  same  little  engine 
which  toots  the  fog-horn.  The  t)ell  rings  five 
— one,  five — one,  five,  one,  51,  the  number  of 
the  light-ship.  The  sound  travels  swiftly 
under  the  water,  and  may  be  caught  and  mag- 
nified by  a  drum  under  the  water-line,  whidi 
is  placed  against  the  plates  of  vessels  which 
avail  themselves  of  the  signal.  A  telephone- 
wire  attached  to  the  drum  conveys  the  notes 
to  the  proper  ofiScer.  The  fog-horn  may  fail 
to  do  its  duty,  but  no  matter  how  hard  the 
gale  blows  the  submarine  warning  is  effective 
miles  away  from  the  light-i^ip." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  getting  the  signal  the  vessel  must  be  sen- 
sitized by  putting  out  a  vibrating-drum  to 
catch  the  sound.  If  the  soul  would  catch  the 
signals  that  God  sends,  it  must  make  itself 
and  keep  itself  sensitive  to  the  spiritual  vibra- 
tions of  God's  voice. 
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Do  Wk  Beucte  ?  A  record  of  a  ffraat  oorrespondeooe 
In  The  DaUy  Teiegraph  (Londoo),  October,  Novem- 
ber, December,  1904.  With  an  introdQCdon  bj  W. 
L.  Courtney,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Cloth,  8vo,  875  pp. 
Uodder  and  Stoughton. 

TfliB  book,  the  origin  of  which  is  indicated 
in  the  title,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  fascina- 
ting human  documents — ^ironic,  enthusiastic, 
or  meditative — reflecting  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  all  classes  from  archbishops  to  cab- 
men, and  giving  a  panorama  of  every  phase 
of  existing  belief  and  disbelief.  The  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  a  reading  of  the  letters 
is  that  humanity  is  not  nearly  so  skeptical  as 
is  generally  supposed,  and  that  the  human 
heart,  especially  the  very  human  heart  of  the 
plain  people,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  mere 
intellectual  victories  of  a  modern  science 
which  disregards  the  unconquerable  faith  of 
the  mass  of  mankind  in  other-worldliness. 
The  letters  are  arranged  under  the  headings  of 
Faith,  Unfaith,  and  Doubt,  and  those  in  the 
middle  section,  commencing  with  a  commu- 
nication from  Sir  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  appear  to 
be  the  most  worthy  of  study  by  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  combat  infidelity. 

SCISNCI  AKO  THE  FCTURS  LIR.     Bt  JamCB  H.  Hyilop, 

Ph.D.,  LL.D.    Cloth,  i;Smo,  872  pp.     Herbert  B. 
Turner  A  Co.,  Boiton.    Price,  $U0  net. 

This  is  a  measurably  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  problem  of  the  future  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  psychic  research.  The  eviden- 
tial chaptera  include  in  part  the  reports  of 
Dr.  Hodgson  and  the  history  of  the  famous 
Piper  manifestations  that  convinced  a  number 
of  eminent  English  scientists  that  there  is  a 
substratum  of  truth  in  spirit  communicationa 
Dr.  Hyslop  discusses  the  difficulties  of  the 
telepathic  hypothesis  and  rules  out  fraud, 
coincidence,  and  guess  work  as  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  under  considera- 
tion. Without  definitely  committing  himself 
to  this  conclusion.  Dr.  Hyslop  apparently  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  residue  of 
reality  in  the  communications  of  discamate 
spirits.  The  closing  chapter  revives  the  old 
question  of  the  relation  between  a  belief  in 
immortality  and  our  moral  ideals.  The 
preacher  who  wishes  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  standing  of  this 
discussion  will  find  this  book  valuable. 

THK  Brines  or  Forob.  Br  H.  E.  Warner.  Cloth, 
12m0, 128  pp.    Ginn  A  Co. 

Thb  author  uses  the  evolutionary  hypothe- 
sis by  means  of  which  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  force  from  the  period  of 


mere  brute  and  mechanical  force  up  through 
the  stages  in  which  it  was  largely  superseded 
by  the  intellectual  processes  of  foresight  and 
social  reason.  The  book  is  a  plea  for  the  full 
establishment  of  moral  conceptions  by  means 
of  which  mere  force  and  cunning  may  gradu- 
ally be  displaced.  There  is  little  doubt  from 
the  sentiments  of  the  book  that  Mr.  Warner 
is  a  complete  anti-imperialist,  but  his  theories 
of  peace  and  war  are  unquestionably  sound, 
and  his  demonstration  of  the  need  of  a  world 
court  of  arbitration  is  well  urged.  While  we 
may  question  some  of  his  characterizations  of 
the  motives  and  tendencies  of  men  and  na- 
tions who  at  times  resort  to  force,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  share  his  condemnation,  even 
tho  it  is  sometimes  partly  directed  to  men  of 
straw.  His  characterization,  for  instance,  of 
our  occupation  of  the  Philippines  as  a  forci- 
ble subjugation  **  with  great  slaughter  "  will 
be  disputed  by  probably  the  majority  of 
Americans. 

Essays  oil  PuRiTAiiiSM.  By  Andrew  MacphaiL  Cloth, 
12mo.  899  pp.  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Company.  Price, 
ILfiOnet. 

Puritanism  in  this  instance  is  studied 
through  five  well-known  representatives, 
namely,  Jonathan  Edwards,  John  Winthrop, 
Margaret  Fuller,  Walt  Whitman,  and  John 
Wesley.  The  author  disrates  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards entirely  as  a  philosopher,  and  laughs 
him  out  of  court  in  that  capacity  with  a  rat- 
tling fire  of  gentle  satire,  that,  to  say  the 
least,  will  provoke  laughter.  Edwards's 
greatness,  as  he  sees  it,  is  in  his  ethical  and 
emotional  influence.  His  philosophy  was 
mere  cobweb  spinning  of  mattera  that  no  one 
ever  knew  anything  about.  John  Winthrop, 
according  to  Qr.  Macphail,  undertook  to  es- 
tablish a  Puritan  theocracy  and  failed.  His 
greatness  was  in  his  ethical  struggle  after 
perfection.  Of  Margaret  Fuller  he  renuu-ks 
that  her  personality  *'was  a  romantic  one, 
that  she  and  her  friends  were  in  the  habit  of 
talking  romantically  about  it " ;  but  that  the 
public  is  wrong  in  surmising  that  Margaret 
Fuller  **  might  have  accomplished  something. 
Nothing  came  of  it  after  all."  Whitman's 
merits  and  defects  are  acutely  pointed  out. 
The  author  concludes  that  John  Wesley  gave 
voice  in  England  and  for  the  world  to  the 
gospel  of  love  that  chastened  and  softened 
the  hard  lines  of  Calvinism.  The  essays  are 
those  of  a  skilled  satirist  and  a  deep-minded 
philosopher. 
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FOR  BLUE  MONDAY 

[A  full  Riusia-boand,  |S  Btandurd  DicUoniry  wlU  be  sent  as  a  Cbrfstmas  present  to  the  clergyman  wbo, 
between  now  and  December  lst«  wlU  send  to  us  tbe  most  lauffbable  oriidnal "  Preadier  Story  "  for  publication  on 
this  page.    Any  others  deemed  good  enough  to  be  published  will  be  reserved  for  that  purpose.] 

The  Cheerful  Oaest.— There  was  once  a  yery 
estimable  Oxford  don  who  undertook  to  reUeve  a  friend 
who  was  chaplain  at  a  great  prison.  While  the  visitor 
had  charge,  it  fell  to  him  to  minister  to  a  man  con- 
demned to  death.  At  the  end  of  the  final  interview  he 
said  briskly,  **  Well,  at  eight  o^clock  to-morrow  morning, 
then.**  One  of  the  unhappieet  remarks  on  record,  it  is 
less  likely  to  make  one  shudder  than  that  which  always 
emanated  from  a  gentleman  ati  the  Old  BaUey.  Well 
dressed,  a  pleasant,  cheerful-looking  man,  he  always 
turned  up  at  dinner  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  to 
t^e  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  memben  of  the  bar.  And 
as  he  tosnd  off  his  liquor,  it  would  be  to  the  health  of 
his  patrons,  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  gratitude 
for  past  favors  and  hopes  for  still  further  fkvoni  to 
come.  It  was  Calcraft,  the  hangman.— TTestminse^r 
QiueUe. 


Broke  np  the  Prayer  Meetlngr*— The  following 
occurred  in  my  former  parish,  when  a  popular  and 
f&shionable  wrap  for  ladies  consisted  of  a  shoulder 
cape,  with  long  extensions  similar  to  a  boa.  One  night, 
after  the  ^'  last  bell  **  for  prayer-meeting  had  ceased 
to  toll,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  church  hastily  grasped 
in  the  dark  for  such  a  garment,  and,  having  secured 
it,  as  she  supposed,  threw  it  around  her  shoulders, 
folded  her  arms  around  the  extensions,  and  proceeded 
at  a  rapid  pace  to  the  chapel.  But  there  the  bright 
electric  light  revealed  the  *'wrap**  to  be  her  bus- 
band*s  trousers,  which  she  had  patched  behind  with 
two  bright,  new,  round  patclies.  Blissfully  ignorant 
that  she  was  walking  in  such  a  vain  show,  she  proceeded 
to  the  front,  where  for  a  while  she  remained  no  less 
blissfully  unaware  that  she  was  presenting  a  ludicrous 
caricature  of  Janus  or  of  Argus  with  her  large  specta- 
cles in  front  and  those  two  patches  staring  like  eyes 
from  her  neck.  There  was  only  needed— like  a  match 
to  the  tinder— the  announcement  of  Che  hymn,  **  I  look 
before  me  and  behind,"  to  swell  the  previous  tittering 
to  a  tidal  wave  of  Homer*s  *' innumerable  laughter.** 
Never  before  did  such  uncontrollable  merriment  con- 
vulse a  prayer-meeting.  In  fact,  the  prayer-meeting 
was  over.— PVom  the  Rev,  J,A,De  Spelder^  Tecum- 
8eh,Mich. 

Supply  It  TonrselCi— A  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  denounced  a  bill  that  was  under 
discussion  as  '*  treacherous  as  was  the  stabbing  of 
Caesar  by  Judas  in  the  Roman  capitol.**  Then  he  got 
out  of  it  by  saying  that  he  used  '^  by  Judas,**  as  a  sort 
of  expletive,  just  as  he  would  say,  **  by  Oeorge,**  or ''  by 
thunder.**  He  knew  well  enough  It  was  Hannibal  who 
stabbed  OsBsar. 

Outside  His  Flook.— A  good  story  is  told  In  The 
EccUgiastieal  Review  of  the  late  Jesuit  Father  Orassi, 
who  spent  many  years  among  the  mixed  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Northwest  He  used  to  ride  an  old  pony  of 
which  he  became  very  fond,  a  taoi  which  was  well 
known  to  the  people. 

In  course  of  time  the  pony  died,  and  Father  Graaii 
had  to  procure  another  horse.  Not  long  after  this 
change  he  was  obliged  to  put  up  for  the  night  at  tlie 


house  of  a  non-Catholic  farmer,  where  he  had  always 
been  received  with  great  kindness,  tho  he  found  ft 
hard  to  convince  the  somewhat  cynical  host  of  the 
truths  of  religion.  When  the  people  in  the  house 
learned  of  the  death  of  the  pony,  they  offered  their  con- 
dolences  to  the  priest:  but  at  supper  the  husband 
thought  to  have  some  fun,  and  ftoetlously  remarked  to 
Father  Orassi :  ''  Father,  it*s  too  bad  that  the  old  pony 
died ;  but  there  is  one  thing  consoling  about  it :  you 
certainly  must  have  administered  unto  him  the  last 
sacraments  of  your  church  7  ** 

*'  No,  Jimmie,**  the  father  replied,  *'  I  could  not  give 
him  the  last  sacraments,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
grieves  me.   The  poor  beast  died  a  Protestant.** 

A  Base  Oonneetiont  Devioe.— The  late  Bishop 
Green,  on  one  of  his  diocesan  visitations,  stopped  with 
a  friend  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  At  the  early  supper  of  the 
South,  relates  Martha  Toung  in  lAppineotVs,  the 
bishop  said  he  would  have  nothing  but  a  dish  of  bonny- 
clabber,  a  little  nutmeg  sprinkled  over.  But  there 
wa8n*ta  bit  of  nutmeg  in  the  house,  so  the  maid  was 
sent  next  door  to  borrow  one.  Mrs.  Dariington  also  was 
**  out  **  of  nutmeg.  *'  Then  go  to  Mrs.  Harding,  <m  the 
other  side,  we  can*t  all  be  out  at  once,  then  bring  the 
bishop  the  dish  quickly.**  The  hostess  kept  up  a  rairtd 
fire  of  bright  talk  to  cover  the  hiatus  in  the  service 
until  the  maid  appeared  with  the  desired  dish.  *'  What 
an  addition  Is  the  little  sprinkle  of  nutmeg,**  said  the 
bishop ;  '*  what  a  fine  relish  it  gives.**  When  the  good 
guest  retired  the  mistress  said  to  the  maid :  ''  Go  to  the 
supply  store  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  get  nut- 
megs, and  return  the  nutmeg  to  Mrs.  Harding  and ** 

''  But  Mrs.  Harding  was  out  of  nutmegs,  too.**  *'  Then 
where  did  you  get  any?**  "La,  Miss,  I  was  dat  woi^ 
rited  out  dat  I  des  tuck  a  wooden  handle  to  an  ole 
shoe-buttoner  an*  grated  it  on.**  And  the  bishop  had 
relished  it! 

BTerythIng  In  Its  Place.—''  Snuff  is  an  excellent 
remedy,  but  in  recommending  it  one  should  know 
how,  and  be  sure  of  his  man,  else  there  is  danger. 
'  Why  do  you  sleep  so  persistently  under  my  preachlnK  ? 
Why  don't  you  use  snuff?*  *  Snuff,  indeed,  my  dear 
fftther,  why  don*t  you  put  the  snuff  into  your  so*- 
mon?'** 

He  Had  His  Barrel.— A  cleric  who  was  somewhat 
vain  of  his  leamlhg  was  extolling  the  excellence  of  his 
library  to  a  company  of  professional  men.  '*  I  suppose 
you  have  a  good  selection  of  sermon  works  ?  **  said  an 
old  judge  who  attended  the  late  mass  habitually  on 
Sundays.  ''  Only  a  few,**  said  the  priest,  feeling  flat- 
tered.  **Then  why  don't  you  use  them  ?**  came  the 
reply. 

He  Said  <*Show  Me.**— '' Uttle  boy,**  said  the 
teacher  of  the  class, ''  do  you  intend  to  come  to  Sun- 
day-school regularly?** 

'*  I  guess  so,  ma*am,**  answered  the  urchin  with  the 
cropped  head  and  soiled  face,  with  some  hesitation. 
'^  Is  dere  anything  in  it,  *8ides  de  plctur*  cards  and  de* 
picnic  ?  **—CMcooo  TrOmne, 
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"1  The  refre&Kirv^  bath  must  be  complete, 
must  elimmatc  waste  matter  from! he 
pores  and  aid  tkeir  breatkin^.  A 

HAND  SAPOLIOj 

bat k  does  f  Kis,  Jives  a  delicious 
sense  of  fresh  coolaess,  and  toacs 
\ip  tke  body  to  resist  debilifatiaj  Keat 


SUMMER  PLEASURES  are  essentially  out-of-door  ones. 
All  the  active  sports  make  the  bath  a  luxury;  add  to  its 
delights  by  using  HAND  SAPOLIO,  the  only  soap  which 
lifts  a  bath  above  a  commonplace  cleaning  process,  makes 
every  pore  respond,  and  energizes  the  whole  body.  It  is 
a  summer  necessity  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
would  be  daintily  clean*  Keeps  you  fresh  and  sweet  as  a 
sea  breeze;  prevents  sunburn  and  roughness.  Make  the 
test  yourself. 

THE  PERFECT  PURITY  of  HAND  SAPOLTO  makes 
it  a  very  desirable  toilet  article ;  it  contains  no  animal 
fats,  but  is  made  from  the  most  healthful  of  the  vegetable 
ils.     Its  use  is  a  fine  habit 


# 


HAND  SAPOLIO  is  related  to  Sapolio  only  because  it 
is  made  by  the  same  company,  but  it  is  delicate,  smooth, 
dainty,  soothing^  and  healing  to  the  most  tender  skin. 
Don't  argue.  Don't  infer.  Try  it! 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT 


The  mission  of  Christianity  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  was  never  more 
obligatory,  more  compelling  than  it  is 
to-day.  The  glad  tidings  of  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  which  the 
whole  world  welcomed  is  destined  to 
open  up  new  opportunities,  both  moral 
and  commercial.  Marquis  Ito,  who  is 
recognized  as  perhaps  the  greatest  states- 
man of  the  East,  says,  "  I  myself  look 
to  science,  knowledge,  culture,  as  a  suf- 
ficient religion.''  Dr.  Scherer,  in  his 
book  on  ''  Toung  Japan,"  tells  us  **  that 
Japan  is  the  only  nation  that  has  ever 
dared  to  separate  religion  wholly  from 
government,  and  morals  from  law — to 
make  reason  a  sole  and  sufficient  guide, 
and  Japan  is  paying  the  penalty."  In 
view  of  this  attitude  toward  morals  and 
religion,  and  in  view  of  the  new  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  reason  of  the  war 
and  its  termination,  conditions  which 
will  render  both  Bussiaand  Japan  more 
than  ever  susceptible  to  Western  influ- 
ence, what  shall  be  the  distinctive  note 
of  the  Christian  Church  to  these  nations? 
Shall  it  be  merely  the  delivery  of  the 
Gospel  message,  or  shall  it  be  that  mes- 
sage winged  because  its  truth  has  first 
been  translated  by  its  exponents  into  the 
common  affairs  of  e very-day  life  ?  That, 
"  indeed,  would  be  good  tidings  to  every 
people;  that,  indeed,  would  be  knowing 


Ood  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  is  what 
Russia,  Japan,  and  all  other  nations 
need  for  individual  and  national  eman- 
cipation.   

A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  if  it  would 
not  be  ''far  better  and  far  more  in  har- 
mony with  Christ's  injunction  to  *Go 
sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor ' 
if  our  Carnegies,  instead  of  building 
libraries,  would  give  clothing  to  the 
naked  and  food  to  the  hungry ;  and  if 
our  Rockefellers,  instead  of  endowing 
universities,  would  build  sanitary  tene- 
ment-houses and  rent  them  to  the  poor 
at  nominal  prices.  Are  not  our  mil- 
lionaires giving  stones  when  the  prayer 
is  for  bread?  "  The  problem  of  helping 
the  poor  is  a  very  complicated  and  pro- 
found one.  It  can  not  be  solved  so 
easily  as  our  correspondent  seems  to 
think.  Were  our  wealthy  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  house  the  hungry  and  needy, 
it  is  not  sure  that  this  charity  would 
not  thus  swell  by  millions  the  helpless. 
It  is  real  charity  to  show  the  way  to 
self-help.  Of  course  this  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  aged  or  to  chronic  invalids. 
Can  any  one  do  a  nobler  and  a  more 
lasting  benefit  than  to  expand  the  heart 
and  quicken  the  brain  of  people  by  put- 
ting within  their  reach  the  world's  great 
books  and  by  making  it  easy  for  the  ri- 
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sing  generation  to  secure  an  education? 
Almsgiving  should  not  be  neglected, 
but  much  less  should  the  methods  be 
neglected  which  make  self-help  possible. 
We  do  much  when  we  feed  a  hungry 
man,  but  we  do  far  more  when  we  show 
him  how  to  earn  food  for  himself  and 
to  become  in  his  turn  a  help  to  others. 

It  is  strange  how  deeply  rooted  in 
the  popular  mind  is  the  notion  that  men 
of  character  and  ability  are  influenced 
in  the  choice  of  pursuits  by  pecuniary 
gain  alone,  when  contemporary  life  and 
biographical  literature  abound  in  exam- 
ples to  the  contrary.  When  Mr.  Car- 
negie gave  $10,000,000  as  a  fund  for 
teachers'  pensions,  a  statement,  based 
on  careful  estimates,  was  made  that  the 
average  college  professor's  salary  is  only 
$2,000.  Had  the  teaching  profession 
as  a  whole  been  included,  the  average 
must  have  fallen  much  below  $1,000, 
and  yet  the  Normal  colleges  and  schools 
send  forth  every  year  battalions  of  men 
eager  to  engage  in  teaching.  If  we 
turn  to  the  ministry,  where  a  much 
lower  average  of  income  exists,  we  find 
a  large  number  each  year  seeking  to 
enter  its  fields  of  work  after  laborious 
preparation,  not  alone  because  they  may 
live  in  free  parsonages,  but  often  to  im- 
mure themselves  in  remote  or  even  in 
savage  places,  as  missionaries.  From 
the  lives  of  great  men  what  inspiring 
lessons  of  disinterested  labor  might  we 
not  draw  forth !  Mr.  Elihu  Boot's  re- 
cent acceptance  of  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  at  a  salary  of  $8,000  a  year  has 
been  widely  commented  on  as  a  sacri- 
fice, Mr.  Root's  law  practise  being  un- 
derstood to  yield  him  an  income  of  not 
less  than  ten  times  that  amount.  As 
examples  of  a  similar  kind  we  may  cite 
Washington  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution  without  receiving  any  salary 
at  all ;  Franklin  living  abroad,  separated 
from  his  family  and  supporting  the 
credit  of  his  exhausted  country  out  of  his 


own  private  fortune ;  Milton  selling  his 
"  Paradise  Lost "  under  a  guaranty  of 
only  $25;  Hawthorne  writing  his  glori- 
ous "Tales"  for  $3  each;  Jonathan 
Edwards  astonishing  the  thinking  world 
of  two  continents  by  the  vigor  and  sub- 
tlety of  his  mind  on  a  pitifully  small 
income;  or  Edward  FitzGerald  produ- 
cing his  "  Omar  "  in  silence  and  neglect, 
at  last  to  see  the  first  edition  sold  at 
two  shillings  per  copy  on  a  bargain- 
counter.  So  often,  so  very  often,  has 
it  happened  that  the  world's  best  work 
was  the  poorest  paid,  that  the  high 
worth  of  a  man's  life  seems  almost  to 
stand  in  direct  ratio  to  its  disinterested- 
ness.   

Peace  has  fallen  upon  the  Far  East, 
in  which  the  world  rejoices,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  some  snobs  or  jin- 
go editors  in  Japan.  Indemnity,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  nations,  is  the 
price  of  release  for  conquest ;  but  with 
half  a  million  soldiers  still  facing  them 
on  neutral  ground,  the  Japanese  could 
only  claim  for  themselves  the  rewards 
of  temporary  victory.  The  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  continuing  the  war  after 
the  peace  commissioners  had  met  rest- 
ed entirely  with  Japan.  The  decision 
to  withdraw  the  demand  for  indemnity 
showed  that  Japan  could  rise  above  the 
war  frenzy  and  the  elation  of  victory 
into  a  judicial  state  of  mind.  She 
gracefully  receded  from  her  position  as 
an  advocate  of  her  own  case,  and  as- 
sumed the  dignity  of  an  impartial  judge 
in  arbitration.  The  angel  of  The  Hague 
hovered  over  Tokyo. 

The  direct  profit  to  Japan  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  is  almost  inestimable 
in  view  of  the  coming  development  of 
the  island  empire.  Manchuria  becomes 
neutral,  and  thus  constitutes  an  im- 
mense buffer  territory,  the  security  of 
Japan  from  futtire  aggression  on  the 
part  of  her  great  rival.     The  leasehold 
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of  the  railroad  to  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur 
gives  her  practical  commercial  suprem- 
acy in  all  that  vast  region.  Korea  is 
now  under  her  virtual  suzerainty^  and 
becomes  a  field  for  her  industrial  and 
political  exploitation.  Half  the  island 
of  Saghalien,  and  fishing-rights  in  the 
remaining  Russian  waters,  will  enrich 
her  toiling  people.  She  has  changed 
her  old  enemy  into  a  neighbor,  and  es- 
tablished commercial  reciprocity  which 
will  enable  both  peoples  to  work  for 
the  best  development  of  that  region  of 
the  globe.  The  new  defensive  alliance 
with  England  means  for  Japan  "  Hands 
off ! "  to  the  other  Powers  which  robbed 
her  of  the  rights  she  had  secured  in  the 
Liau-Tong  Peninsula  after  the  war  with 
China.  It  is  also  a  safeguard  for  Eng- 
land against  Russian  aggressions  in  the 
direction  of  India.  The  Czar  will  hard- 
ly venture  to  send  the  army  liberated 
from  service  in  Manchuria  southward  to 
threaten  Lord  Kitchener,  since  such  a 
movement  would  be  liable  again  to  bring 
Japan  into  the  field.  Thus  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  apparently  secured  where 
it  has  been  most  seriously  menaced. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  note  the 
progress  of  the  world  indicated  by  the 
part  our  own  country  has  taken  in 
bringing  about  the  peace  compact.  The 
affair  of  Asia  was  settled  in  America. 
It  is  a  new  evidence  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  race.  The  interests  of  humanity 
are  paramount  to  the  ambitions  of  na- 
tions. Democracy  has  scored  a  tri- 
umph. The  Czar  and  the  Mikado  stand 
for  absolutism  in  government,  but  in 
their  extremity  they  both  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  An 
article  appeared  only  recently  in  The 
North  American  Review  by  Pobiedonost- 
seff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Religion, 
in  which  he  abused  and  condemned  all 
government  by  the  people  as  the  prel- 
ude of  universal  anarchy.  To-day  his 
autocratic  master  orders  Te  Deums  in 


praise  of  the  citizen  ruler  of  the  Repub- 
lic across  the  seas.  The  thrill  of  our 
liberties  will  be  sent  by  the  ringing  of 
Pobiedonostseff's  bells  through  every 
city  and  hamlet  of  that  vast  despotism 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Vladivostok. 
Not  the  least  among  the  causes  of  our 
congratulation  is  the  fact  that  the  crown- 
ing honor  of  the  hour  has  come  to  the 
splendid  personality  of  a  single  man — 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  character  over  generalship  and  diplo- 
macy. No  mere  ofiicial  position  could 
have  enabled  him  to  hold  the  hands  of 
these  warring  empires  in  a  compact  of 
peace.-  His  honesty,  that  was  so  trans- 
parent that  it  banished  suspicion  of 
partiality,  his  love  of  humanity  equally 
in  Jap  and  Muscovite,  and  the  deep 
impulse  of  his  Christian  spirit,  these 
glowed  through  and  beyond  his  exalted 
ofiice.  Sagamore  Hill  was  even  more 
potent  than  Washington,  and  the  deep- 
est luster  of  the  great  peace  lies  upon 
this  quiet  knoll. 


OvBB  3,600  American  missionaries 
live  in  China.  Besides  these  devout 
men  and  women  thousands  of  other 
Americans  reside  or  are  sojourning  there 
as  bankers,  merchants,  travelers,  stu- 
dents, and  skilled  and  unskilled  work- 
men. They  go  and  come  as  freely  as 
they  please ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  restriction  against  holding  real  estate 
— similar  to  that  in  force  in  some  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  against  foreigners 
— they  are  allowed  all  the  liberties  en- 
joyed by  the  natives.  But  suppose  that 
instead  of  this  freedom  a  law  should  be 
passed  providing  that  no  American  la- 
borers should  enter  China,  that  those 
who  were  already  in  the  country  should 
purchase  tickets  of  identification  with 
photographs  attached  and  keep  them  on 
their  person  for  exhibition  to  inquisi- 
torial inspectors  under  penalty  of  being 
transported,  and  that  those  who  left 
could  not  return  after  one  year  nor  with- 
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in  that  time  unless  they  proved  that 
they  had  wife,  child,  parent,  or  $1,000 
in  property  or  oredits  in  the  country ; 
suppose,  in  fine,  that  the  only  American 
outside  the  official  classes  allowed  to 
enter  China  was  a  traveler,  merchant, 
or  student  without  any  women-folk, 
and  he  only  upon  producing  a  certificate 
of  his  high  character  and  social  standing 
signed  by  a  consul  or  the  minister,  and 
after  undergoing  physical  examination 
and  suffering  other  indignities  from  ad- 
ministrative officers,  sometimes  iguorant 
and  invariably  impolite,  who  were  au- 
thorized to  delay  considering  his  case  or 
to  refuse  entirely  to  admit  him  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretion  —  suppose 
all  this  harshness  were  shown  toward 
Americans  alone,  while  Arabs  and  Es- 
kimos, Europeans  and  Senegambians, 
were  allowed  to  enter  China  without  let 
or  hindrance  whenever  they  chose,  what 
would  the  United  States  do  about  it? 
Diplomatic  relations  would  cease  forth- 
with, and  if  the  discrimination  and  in- 
justice were  persisted  in  for  any  length 
of  time  the  result  might  be  war.  But 
ever  since  1882  there  have  been  laws 
which  have  forbidden  Chinese  from 
coming  to  our  shores,  altho  a  treaty 
specifically  provides  that  the  United 
States  might  suspend  but  could  not  pro- 
hibit immigration  from  China.  These 
laws,  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  at  least, 
were  more  severely  executed  in  recent 
years  than  they  were  at  any  previous 
time.  As  they  were  made,  so  they  have 
been  administered,  in  downright  disre- 
gard of  the  "  comity  of  nations  "  if  not 
of  treaty  obligations,  and  in  bold  and 
open  defiance  of  all  protests  and  plead- 
ings. 

It  is  remarkable  that  about  400,000,- 
000  Chinamen  should  endure  this  state  of 
affairs  so  long  without  threat  or  retalia- 
tion. Their  meek  and  unwarlike  spirit 
alone  is  accountable  for  their  patience 
and  complaisance.     Year  by  year  for 


the  last  two  decades  they  have  been 
opening  the  doors  wider  for  American 
missionaries  who  preach  against  the 
Chinese  ancestral  religion,  for  American 
merchants  who  outrival  the  Chinese 
traders,  and  for  American  capitalists 
who  scheme  to  get  possession  of  the 
most  valuable  Chinese  mining  privileges 
and  railroad  rights  of  way ;  and  during 
all  this  time  the  American  Congress  has 
been  adding  steadily  to  the  exclusion 
laws  until  now  the  Chinese  are  barred 
from  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Philip- 
pines as  well  as  from  the  mainland  of 
America.  But  the  Chinese  have  now 
become  resentful,  threatening,  and  de- 
fiant. Through  their  commercial  guilds 
the  Chinese  merchants  have  started  a 
boycott  against  American  goods  that  has 
assumed  alarming  proportions.  Noth- 
ing but  the  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
of  the  imperial  authorities  and  provin- 
cial governors  prevented  it  from  becom- 
ing a  national  movement.  According  to 
latest  reports  the  boycott  has  been  lifted, 
but  the  spirit  which  begot  it  may  smoul- 
der and  remain  as  a  source  of  future 
trouble  for  business  men  in  the  Orient. 
Statesmen  who  realize  what  dangers 
are  likely  to  follow  these  reckless  acts 
of  retaliation  have  been  considerably 
wrought  up  over  the  situation,  and  are 
trying  to  devise  some  plan  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Chinese  half-way  with- 
out offending  antagonistic  interests  in 
the  United  States.  Merchants  and  tra- 
ders as  a  rule  are  inclined  to  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  for  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  exclusion  laws.  But  the 
laboring  men,  especially  in  the  Pacific 
coast  States,  are  violent  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  admission  of  "  cheap  coolie 
labor,''  and  to  any  change  in  the  laws 
that  would  give  it  a  chance  to  get  in. 
For  the  time  being  the  economic  and 
political  questions  involved  are  over- 
shailowing  the  moral  principles  which 
should  govern  in  solving  the  problem.  It 
is  far  too  early  to  predict  the  outcome. 
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Ths  agitation  of  the  protestants 
against  the  action  of  the  American 
Board  in  soliciting  gifts  from  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  is  to  be  kept  up.  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden,  who  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  haul  down  his  flag,  chal- 
lenges a  recent  statement  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
the  Boardy  and  proposed  a  discussion  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Seattle  of 
this  resolution : 

""Remlted,  That  the  officers  of  this  society 
should  neither  solicit  nor  invite  donations  to 
its  funds  from  persons  whose  gains  are  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  been  made  by  methods 
moi^lly  reprehensible  and  socially  injurious.** 

The  action  of  the  Board  was  adverse, 
the  resolution  being  defeated  by  a  de- 
cisive majority.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  counter-position  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  is  satisfactory  to  many 
who  did  not  think  it  wise  to  pass  the 
resolution,  but  only  that  further  agita- 
tion seems  to  threaten  the  cause  of 
foreign  missions.  The  agitation  will 
doubtless  continue,  tho  it  has  already 
been  made  certain  that  the  Prudential 
Committee  will  for  a  long  time  avoid 
any  similar  occasion  for  protest. 

The  issues  that  are  up  in  the  Ameri- 
can Board  have  no  different  logic  as 
to  "  tainted  money  *'  from  that  which 
runs  through  every  pastor's  relations 
to  the  gifts  that  support  his  church. 
The  pressure  on  the  minister,  stand- 
ing as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  church, 
to  consider  and  define  the  relations 
Ixitween  the  church  and  the  world's 
wealth,  has  thus  been  made  heavier  and 
more  acute  by  these  discussions.  More- 
over, upon  this,  as  upon  every  great 
question  that  has  ever  vexed  the  church, 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  has  been  quoted 
freely  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 
That  which  appears  most  plainly  is  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  His  teaching  is 
concerned,  we  are  left  to  deal  with  this 
casuistry  upon  principles  the  applica- 
tion and  construction  of  which    each 


man  must  furnish  for  himself.  Jesus, 
doubtless,  would  not  have  His  ministers 
cowardly  and  time-serving.  The  suspi- 
cion that  they  are  silent  or  apologetic 
toward  the  gifts  of  large  contributors  to 
church-funds  will  inevitably  rob  them 
of  the  power  to  speak  to  the  conscience 
of  anybody.  But  just  what  course  a 
genuine  Christian  courage  and  independ- 
ence should  lead  a  minister  to  take  to- 
ward corrupt  rich  men  in  his  congrega- 
tion is  not  so  clear.  Perhaps  in  the 
interest  of  ''the  masses"  such  men 
should  be  denounced  and  driven  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  large  considerations  of  church 
and  communal  welfare  would  seem  to 
dictate  silence  and  patience.  With  one 
a  bold  public  course  intended  to  purge 
and  rectify  the  reputation  of  the  church 
would  appear  to  be  required ;  in  another 
case  personal  work  with  the  offender,  a 
faithful  endeavor  to  arouse  in  him  a 
new  social  conscience  and  bring  him  to 
repentance,  might  be  better. 

However  the  conditions  may  be  as  to 
any  particular  instance,  is  it  not  evident 
that  we  are  facing  a  comparatively  new 
situation,  and  one  that  requires  great 
wisdom,  tolerance,  and  a  patient  appli- 
cation of  our  finest  qualities  of  Christian 
charity  and  judgment?  We  have  to 
admit  that  the  proposition  to  create  for 
our  age  a  "  new  social  conscience,"  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  commercial  moral- 
ity, is  itself,  to  many  of  us,  untrav- 
eled  and  unexplored  ground.  We  have 
to  think  it  over,  we  have  to  begin  at  the 
rudiments  of  the  matter  and  work  the 
idea  out.  If  it  is  as  plain  as  some  are 
affirming  that  the  conventional,orthodox 
standard  of  ethics  is  no  longer  adequate, 
we  have  not  formulated  as  yet,  in  any 
dear  fashion,  even  the  outlines  of  a  dif- 
ferent ethical  code.  The  problem  be- 
fore us  at  present  is  one  of  agitation  and 
education.  Meanwhile  an  overdrastio 
condemnation  of  men  whose  mode  of 
thinking  on  moral  questions  is  rooted 
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in  the  old  individualistic  scheme^  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Many  of 
these  men  belong,  by  all  their  commer- 
cial and  social  training  from  child- 
hood, in  that  stage  of  *'  ignorance  "  the 
"times"  of  which  "God  overlooked." 
If  now  He  is  calling  the  rich  man  to 
repentance  through  His  awakened 
churchy  certainly  it  is  a  time  to  let  pa- 
tience have  her  perfect  work  while  these 
newer  applications  of  moral  principles 
are  becoming  familiar.  The  path  to  the 
"  new  social  conscience  "  may  be  a  via 
dolorosa  to  the  feet  of  many  a  million- 
aire before  he  can  learn  the  lesson ;  but 
is  it  not  the  function  of  Christianity  to 
show  him  the  better  way  in  the  spirit  of 
its  Master,  neither  breaking  the  bruised 
reed  nor  quenching  the  smoking  flax? 
Would  it  not  be  a  clarifying  process  for 
every  preacher  to  set  himself  to  the 
study  of  his  own  immediate  problem, 
asking  just  what  duty  he  owes  to  those 
men  of  his  congregation  whose  business 
methods  are  now  under  criticism?  Has 
the  average  preacher  of  to-day  himself 
seen  a  clear  way  to  put  into  practise  the 
commercial  righteousness  that  he  justly 
condemns  the  rich  man  for  ignoring? 
Certainly,  however  clear  the  principles 
themselves  may  seem,  is  not  the  practi- 
cal task  of  adjusting  commercial  stand- 
ards to  the  requirements  of  the  Golden 
Rule  one  that  may  require  generations 
of  enlightenment  and  perhaps  the  crea- 
tion of  an  absolutely  new  social  order? 
During  the  development  of  the  higher 
standards  that  we  are  beginning  to  pro- 
claim, the  preacher  who  hopes  to  hasten 
their  arrival  will  not  usually  have  for 
his  most  imperative  task  the  finding  of 
a  good  way  to  drive  rich  men  out  of  the 
church.  He  may  and  should  lift  up  his 
voice  against  wealth  unrighteously  ac- 
quired, but  that  must  be  a  process  that 
always  ends  in  an  effort  to  instil  into  the 
commercial  methods  of  such  men  the 
principles  that  will  at  length  transform 
those  methods  into  Christian  processes. 


The  need  of  a  better  realization  of 
social  justice  between  man  and  man,  and 
between  the  more  and  the  less  favorably 
circumstanced  social  classes,  is  confessed 
by  the  increasing  attention  given  by  the 
churches  to  the  economic  conditions  and 
ethical  principles  involved.  This  has 
been  apparent  in  the  recent  meetings 
of  the  Episcopal  General  Convention, 
the  Congregational  National  Council, 
and  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 
More  recently  the  Congregational  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  in  which  over 
three  hundred  churches  are  represented, 
has  emphasized  it  in  a  striking  series 
of  utterances,  in  which  the  things  that 
need  reformation  are  particularized,  and 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  lead  in  the  ref- 
ormation is  presented  with  all  definite- 
ness  and  plain-speaking.  The  general 
ground  taken,  as. stated  by  Professor 
Seligman,  of  Columbia,  is  incontest- 
able that  "the  existence  of  man  de- 
pends on  his  ability  to  sustain  him- 
self; the  economic  life  is  therefore  the 
condition  of  all  life."  Since  the  spiri- 
tual life  is  thus  conditioned,  the  church 
is  bound  to  substitute,  as  best  it  may, 
such  physical  conditions  as  are  helpful 
for  those  that  are  harmful  to  spiritual 
interests.  On  this  solid  basis  the  Asso- 
ciation surveys  the  existing  situation. 
The  high  hopes  now  cherished  of  a  gen- 
eral revival  of  religion  depend,  it  says, 
on  the  willingness  of  the  church  to  "  as- 
sume moral  leadership  by  outdoing  the 
good  works  of  those  that  substitute  eth- 
ics for  religion."  What  this  includes 
is  then  specifically  stated.  The  promo- 
tion of  the  temperance  reform,  the  fra- 
ternal treatment  of  poor  immigrants  in 
the  spirit  of  Jesus,  to  which  nothuig 
human  is  foreign,  and  active  cooperation 
with  the  international  movement  for 
peace  are  successively  presented  with 
definite  practical  suggestions,  as,  for 
instance,  that  Memorial  Day  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  be  used  for  inculcation 
of  peace  on  earth  with  good-will.     Some 
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sore  social  wrongs  are  then  pointed  out 
for  redress  and  prevention.  The  enor- 
mous injustice  of«  child  labor  to  millions 
of  children  is  incisively  stated,  with 
"the  duty  of  the  church  so  to  educate 
public  sentiment  and  seek  to  influence 
legislation  as  to  rescue  these  little  ones 
from  the  indifference  of  ignorance  or 
the  greed  of  gain." 

After  urging  on  the  churches  the  im- 
portance of  cooperating  with  the  Nation- 
al Child  Labor  Committee  and  its  af- 
iiliated  State  committees,  to  arrest  this 
sacrifice  of  children  to  the  Moloch  of  a 
wasteful  industrial  system,  and  to  guar- 
antee to  all  children  the  full  benefit  of 
our  public  schools,  the  Association  takes 
up  other  points,  in  which  social  injustice 
is  perhaps  not  yet  so  clear  to  the  aver- 
age conscience.  One  of  these  is  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed,  "number- 
ing more  than  two  millions,  even  in  pe- 
riods of  normal  prosperity."  Here  the 
Association  takes  the  solid  economic 
ground  held  by  Turgot,  the  great  finance 
minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  that  the  right 
to  live  carries  the  right  to  work  for  a 
living,  as  a  right  equally  sacred.  It 
declares  that  an  economic  system  which 
teaches  the  necessity  of  conflict  and 
strife  can  justify  itself  only  "  by  prov- 
ing that  no  member  of  society  is  left  out 
of  the  competitive  struggle  it  fosters." 
The  multitude  thus  crowded  out  is  de- 
clared to  present  "  a  religious  problem  " 
to  the  church  that  is  true  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus.  As  a  quick,  tho  partial, 
treatment  of  this  problem,  the  Associa- 
tion suggests  sucli  support  to  coloniza- 
tion societies  that  they  can  "  say  to  the 
man  who  will  not  work,  *  Thou  shalt,' 
and  to  the  man  who  has  no  work,  *  We 
will  assist  you  to  go  where  work  is  to 
be  found.'  "  Radical  treatment  is  also 
given  to  the  perplexing  problem  pre- 
sented by  colossal  private  fortunes  and 
unrighteous  methods  of  accumulating 
them.     Human  interests  must  be  pre- 


ferred to  capitalistic.  "We  believe," 
says  the  Association,  "the  supreme 
question  before  the  church  to-day  is  to 
teach  brotherhood  as  the  only  true  basis 
of  business."  Nor  is  the  fact  blinked 
that  this  will  lead  on  to  what  many  ap- 
prehend as  socialism — "  the  courageous 
removal  of  special  and  unmeiited  privi- 
leges in  the  use  of  natural  resources." 
The  Association  seems  to  sympathize 
with  Dr.  Gladden's  protest  against 
"  tainted  "  money,  declaring  that  the 
church  must  not  be  "a  distributing 
agency  of  men's  conscience-money,"  but 
must  stand  clear  of  such  alliances  with 
great  wealth  as  may  cause  suspicion  that 
she  is  dominated  thereby,  or  that  her 
rebukes  of  unrighteous  business  meth- 
ods are  suppressed.  From  this  the  As- 
sociation passes  on  to  discuss  the  "  labor 
problem  "  as  the  most  vexed  of  all,  and 
rightly  treated  only  when  viewed  as  "  a 
life  problem,"  with  human  interests  up- 
permost. Only  so  can  the  church  treat 
it  as  a  wise  peacemaker  l^tween  con- 
tending claims,  with  the  aim  to  secure 
to  every  member  of  society  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  all  the  benefits  of  a 
true  commonwealth.  In  view  of  these 
questions  of  social  justice  now  pressing 
on  the  public  mind,  the  Association  de- 
clares that "  for  the  church  to  withdraw 
to  her  own  quietness,  and  busy  herself 
with  the  question  of  saving  a  man  here 
and  there,  is  moral  blindness,  and  loss 
of  the  supreme  opportunity  of  leader- 
ship." So  comprehensive  and  also  so 
specific  an  exhibition  of  what  "  applied 
Christianity  "  requires  as  is  given  in  the 
published  minutes  of  the  Association 
can  hardly  be  found  elsewliere  in  the 
compass  of  eight  pages.  This,  with  its 
insistence  on  the  careful  study  of  eco- 
nomic laws  and  ethical  principles  that 
is  necessary  for  wise  leadership,  de- 
serves serious  attention  by  all  pastors  of 
churches  who  would  also  be  true  Chris- 
tian shepherds  of  the  people. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BROWNING   ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  OF 

OUR  TIME 

By  Ghakles  F.  Aked^  D.D.,  Liybrpool^  England. 


BoBEST  Browning  is  the  preacher's 
poet.  Excluding  the  distinctly  literary 
classes,  authors,  critics,  the  higher  kind 
of  journalists,  preachers  are  almost  the 
only  people  who  know  their  Browning 
well.  It  mi^ht  be  unkindly  hinted  that 
they  are  the  only  people  who  have  time 
to  spend  upon  him.  The  sarcasm  would 
possess  sufficient  truth  to  give  it 'point. 
It  has  to  be  admitted  that  a  little  time, 
a  little  care,  a  little  intellectual  effort 
are  requii'ed  for  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  Browning.  But  is  not  this  true 
of  all  great  works  of  creative  art?  Is  no 
training  required  for  the  due  compre- 
hension of  Beethoven  or  Wagner?  Are 
all  the  splendors  and  all  the  meanings 
of  Holman  Hunt  and  Watts  revealed  to 
the  first  cursory  glance?  Is  Dante  or 
Milton  or  Shakespeare  to  be  raced 
through  in  the  interval  between  two 
chapters  of  a  railway  novel?  Yet  a 
legend  has  grown  up  round  the  name  of 
Browning,  a  legend  which  requires  us 
to  believe  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
double  dose  of  original  sin,  and  that  it 
took  with  him  the  singularly  perverse 
form  of  intentional  obscurity.  We  need 
to  clear  our  minds  of  cant.  People 
have  said  that  Browning  is  obscure,  and 
we  go  on  repeating  it.  The  joke  about 
"  Sordello "  is  responsible  for  much  of 
this  kind  of  talk.  "  Sordello  "  begins, 
"  Who  will  may  hear  Sordello' s  story 
told,"  and  it  ends,  "Who  would  has 
heard  Sordello' s  story  told.''  The  op- 
portunity was  too  good  to  be  lost.  The 
phrase-maker  with  an  elastic  conscience 
said  at  once,  "  Those  are  the  only  two 
intelligible  lines  in  two  thousand,  and 
they  contain  a  lie  I "  But  when  all  the 
"obscure"  work  of  Browning  is  taken 
away  there  remains  a  whole  library, 
Shakespearean  in  its  volume,  its  inten- 


sity, its  depth  and  breadth,  which  no 
ordinary  man  of  affairs  would  dream  of 
calling  obscure  if  he  gave  one-half  the 
thought  to  it  which  he  will  give  to  the 
^very  next  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
in  the  course  of  his  commercial  or  pro- 
fessional occupation. 

However,  the  fact  is  there ;  the  aver- 
age person  in  this  country  does  not  read 
Browning,  not  even  the  average  person 
who  reads  books  other  than  cheap  fic- 
tion. Browning's  day  with  the  people 
may  come;  meanwhile  this  remains: 
Browning  is  every  day  impressing  more 
deeply  his  thought  on  the  minds  of  the 
thinkers,  influencing  men  and  women 
who  influence  their  generation,  and 
teaching  the  teachers  of  the  world. 
Among  these  preachers  must  be  re- 
garded as  forming  the  majority. 

The  explanation  of  Browning's  hold 
upon  preachers  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Browning's  poems — almost  the  whole 
of  them;  all  his  greatest;  all  that  are 
most  characteristic — are  concerned  with 
the  unfolding  and  play  of  character, 
with  its  making  and  unmaking,  with 
the  forces  which  triumph  over  it  or  by 
which  and  through  which  it  triumphs* 
Browning  said,  at  fifty  years  of  age, 
that  little  beside  the  development  of  a 
soul  was  worth  study,  and  that  he  had 
always  thought  so.  But  this  is  pecul- 
iarly the  preacher's  sphere.  Human 
nature  he  must  know.  In  that  study 
he  must  be  an  expert.  There  are  many 
things  of  which  he  may  be  content  to 
remain  ignorant;  he  can  not  take  all 
knowledge  for  his  province.  Ignorance 
of  human  nature  is  unpardonable  and 
fatal.  He  need  not  be  an  expert  in  Old 
Testament  criticism ;  he  can  work  with 
other  men's  brains;  they  labor,  and  he 
may  legitimately  enter  into  the  fruits  of 
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their  toil.  But  he  can  not  know  the 
human  heart  at  second-haad.  Let  him 
fail  there  and  his  failure  is  complete 
and  final.  This  is  where  Browning  finds 
him.  With  whatever  material  other 
poets  choose  to  work.  Browning  elects 
to  deal  with  souls.  His  business  is  with 
men  and  women. 

And  what  men  and  women  he  has 
created!  How  they  live  in^  his  pages! 
They  come  from  all  ranks  of  society, 
from  all  countries,  from  all  centuries ; 
their  variety  is  literally  boundless;  Ital- 
ian factory  girls  and  German  professors, 
English  ale-house  keepers  who  have 
heard  John  Bunyanand  prince-cardi- 
nals of  the  Roman  Church — all  give  up 
the  secrets  of  their  lives  to  Browning. 
"  It  is  plain  truth,"  says  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell,  ''that  no  other  English  poet, 
living  or  dead,  Shakespeare  excepted, 
has  so  heaped  up  human  interest  for 
his  readers  as  has  Robert  Browning." 

This  is  not  to  say  all.  There  is  some- 
thing more  important  to  be  noted. 
Browning  is  best  and  greatest,  most 
daring  and  most  true,  when  he  is  deal- 
ing with  human  nature  on  the  side  of  it 
which  looks  toward  God.  His  poems 
are  metaphysical,  but  with  this  special 
connotation,  that  their  sphere  of  in- 
quiry is  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  living  God.  This  is  where  Brown- 
ing's  great  strength  lies.  And  this  ex- 
plains the  neglect  of  his  writings  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was  an 
old  man  before  Fame  flung  his  name 
abroad  upon  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Only  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  saw 
"him  widely  read.  But  when  at  last  lit- 
erary persons  began  to  read  Browning 
and  to  tell  the  world  what  they  found 
there,  it  is  little  wonder  that  preachers 
sought  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
mind  of  this  master  of  the  human  mind. 
The  critics  have  told  us  what  the  critics 
found.  Let  a  preacher  try  to  tell  in  a 
few  scanty  pages  some  of  the  things  that 
preachers  find. 


First  of  all,  we  have  In  Browning  a 
man  of  giant  intellect,  a  man  who  sees 
and  knows  the  complexity  of  our  modem 
life,  its  stress  and  strain,  who  is  one 
with  us  in  the  turbulence  of  our  genera- 
tion, touching  our  life  at  every  point  in 
its  whole  circumference,  and  yet  so  ab- 
solutely unti'oubled  by  the  doubts  which 
beset  us  that  we  might  think  him  the 
inhabitant  of  another  world.  He  stands 
rock-like  while  all  tempests  rage.  The 
waves  that  overwhelm  us  dash  them- 
selves into  spray  against  his  immovable 
calm.  Tennyson  felt  the  doubts  of  his 
time  and  had  to  fight  them ;  Browning 
never!  One  of  the  greatest  of  English 
critics  once  said  that  the  only  two  men 
of  the  nineteenth  century  who  believed 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  God  were  John 
Henry  Newman  and  Robert  Browning. 
There  is  more  of  earnest  than  of  jest  in 
the  tremendous  exaggeration.  Brown- 
ing's faith  was  firm-fixed,  deep,  and  un- 
assailable. He  was  contemporary  with 
Tennyson.  He  was  bom  three  years 
after  him ;  he  died  three  years  before 
him.  He  lived  while  the  men  of  science 
made  for  us  a  new  world  and  the  critics 
a  new  Bible.  But  the  hammers  broke 
themselves  to  pieces  on  the  anvil  of  his 
faith.  This  great  strong  man,  who 
ranks  with  the  first-bom  of  the  sous  of 
men,  took  the  Christian  position  as  he 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  his  days,  held 
it  through  life  and  in  the  hour  of  death, 
while  breath  remained  in  his  body 
could  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  him,  and  from  first  to  last  was 
utterly  sure  of  himself,  the  future,  and 
God.  In  four  lines  he  expresses  the 
conviction  of  a  life-time : 

"  I  say,  the  acknowledgment  of  Qod  in  Christ, 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  It, 
And  has  so  far  advanced  thee  to  be  wise.** 

This  ''acknowledgment  of  God  in 
Christ " — on  what  grounds  does  it  rest? 
The  miracle  of  the  virgin  birth,  the 
sinlessness  of  Jesus,  the  bodily  resur- 
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rection?  Ou  none  of  these.  Browning 
is  no  authority  for  us  in  matters  of 
Biblical  criticism ;  he  is  incompetent  to 
pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  these 
Scriptural  narratives  and  deductions. 
The  poet,  it  has  been  said,*  even  when 
he  dogmatizes  must  ground  his  assurance 
in  the  deliverances  of  the  human  heart. 
The  heart  has  its  theologies,  says  Pas- 
cal ;  and  Browning  finds  there  the  as- 
sertion of  the  necessity,  the  reasonable- 
ness, and  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation. 
Curiously,  it  is  most  fully  set  forth  in 
the  imagined  speeches  of  David .  Abner 
has  brought  David  to  minister  to  the 
mind  diseased  of  the  great  mad  king 
Saul.  The  infinite  pathos  of  the  fall 
from  greatness  to  insanity  moves  the 
soul  of  David.  God's  power  he  ac- 
knowledges, His  wisdom,  His  fore- 
thought; but  surely  love  is  lacking! 
He,  David,  can  love  better  than  God! 
Yet  the  suggestion  is  absurd.  It  is  to 
make  the  creature  surpass  the  Creator. 
If  he  can  love,  it  must  be  that  God  can 
love  more.  What  would  he  do  for  Saul 
if  he  were  able?  Save,  redeem,  restore 
him ;  to  fill  up  his  life,  starve  his  own. 
Would  he  not  suffer  for  the  man  he 
loves?  And  shall  not  God?  Because 
His  love  is  almighty  He  will  do  all  that 
man  would  do.  Man  has  found  what 
he  sought,  a  humanity  in  God.  The 
Eternal  is  not  mere  power  armed  against 
our  weakness,  nor  justice  which  has 
become  organized  chastisement;  the 
Eternal  is  love  —  a  Father-God,  a 
Mother-God,  with  that  in  the  Infinite 
heart  which  is  like  to  the  best  in  us, 
bom  of  Himself. 

••'Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry 

fori  my  flesh  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead!    I  seek  and  I  find  it.    O 

Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thve ;  a 

Man  like  to  me 


*  "  The  Influence  of  Tennyson,"  The  Homi- 
LKTic  Review,  July,  190*. 


Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by  forever; 

a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to 

thee !    See  the  Christ  stand !  ** 

Browning  never  got  away  from  this 
affirmation  of  the  claims  of  our  human 
nature  upon  God,  and  never  failed  to 
find  the  answer  of  the  creative  and  sus- 
taining heart  of  God  to  the  tremulous 
heart  of  man.  The  answer  of  God  is  in 
Christ,  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God.  It  satisfied  his  reason ;  it  met  the 
craving  of  his  emotions.  The  complete- 
ness of  his  rest  in  the  immensity  of  its 
meaning  is  told  again  in  the  exultant 
lines, 

''The  very  God!  Think,   Abib,  dost  thou 

think? 
80,  the  All-Great  were  the  AU-Loving  too— 
So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human 

voice 
Saying, '  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here ! 
Face  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  myself! 
Thou  hast  no  power  nor  mayst  conceive  of 

mine, 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  myself  to  love. 
And  thou  must  love  me  who  have  died  for 

thee.'" 

When  we  preachers  find  these  things 
in  Browning,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
find  time  to  read  him?  The  wonder  is 
that  we  find  time  to  read  anything  else. 

But  Browning  affects  us  not  only  by 
great  and  splendid  utterances  which 
speak  the  deepest  assurances  of  our  own 
lives.  He  affects  us  even  more  vitally 
by  his  unfailing  illustration  of  the 
Christian  temper.  This  is  weakly  put 
for  the  sake  of  compression ;  but  in  it- 
self it  is  quite  wonderful.  That  which 
the  preacher  of  our  day  is  every  day 
demanding — that  men  should  discuss 
every  event  and  circumstance  of  life 
from  the  platform  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven — Browning  does  through  more 
than  fifty  years  of  labor  and  more  than 
twenty  volumes  of  literature.  Are  you 
prepared  to  take  your  politics,  your 
view  of  social  relations,  your  standard 
of  commercial  honor,  your  test  of  th« 
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propriety  or  impropriety  of  every  act  of 
life,  from  Christ  as  far  as  you  under- 
stand him?  That  is  the  preacher's  de- 
mand of  this  generation.  That  is  what 
Browning  sought  to  do.  And  he  ap- 
proximated more  nearly  to  his  ideal  than 
any  English  poet  has  done.  In  a  sen- 
tence which  is  not  too  lucid.  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  seems  to  suggest  that  this  habit 
of  mind  at  times  detracted  from  Brown- 
ing's "art.'*  His  determination  to  try 
the  characters  of  his  own  creation  by 
the  lofty  standard  of  Christian  ethics  at 
times  deflected  his  Shakespearean  power 
of  sympathizing  with  the  most  diverse 
temperaments!  Let  it  pass  at  that: 
the  preacher  of  the  Cross  will  forgive 
a  greater  offense.  Browning,  like  Ten- 
nyson, detested  the  jargon  about  ''art 
for  art's  sake."  "Art  for  Christ's 
sake,"  he  would  have  been  much  more 
likely  to  say,  and  "  art  for  man's  sake  " 
he  did  unquestionably  say : 

**  We're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we 

have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see ; 
And  80  they  are  better  painted— better  to 

us. 
Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given 

for  that; 
Chd  tues  ui  to  heip  each  other  »o. 
Lending  our  minds  out  I " 

It  is  difficult  to  select  from  twenty 
volumes  single  illustrations  of  this 
Christian  temper  in  the  criticism  of  life. 
Perhaps,  as  adequacy  of  treatment  is 
impossible,  the  most  familiar  illustra- 
tions will  be  the  best.  Let  the  world's 
hatred  of  the  renegade  and  the  traitor 
be  set  against  Browning's  "Lost  Lead- 
er." This  most  musical  of  his  pieces 
should  be  read  together  with  Whittier's 
lament  over  Daniel  Webster, "  So  fallen, 
so  lost. "  There  is  nothing  more  Christ- 
like in  all  literature  than  the  spirit  of 
these  two  pieces.  And  Whittier  was 
not  always  on  these  great  heights,  as 
witness  his  address  to  Pope  Pius  IX. 


Browning,  it  is  known,  thought  of 
Wordsworth  when  he  penned  the  "  Lost 
Leader,"  tho  not  exclusively  of  him. 
Memory  of  him,  of  Southey,  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  of  Burke,  may  have  afforded 
the  suggestion  merely ;  the  "  Lost  Lead- 
er "  is  any  one  among  us  yet  who  turns 
his  back  upon  a  sacred  cause.  There  is 
no  bitterness,  no  contempt,  not  even  re- 
sentment; it  is  all  pure,  God-like  sor- 
row over  the  fallen,  the  lost.  And  the 
conclusion  is  divine ;  the  last  two  lines 
alone  would  mark  their  author  as  one 
who  had  drawn  near  to  the  heart  of 
Christ.  Will  you  leave  the  lost  leader 
to  his  fate,  the  contempt  of  men  and 
the  sure  punishment  of  our  God?  No, 
no;  it  is  not  a  question  of  punish- 
ment— 

''Let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge   and 
wait  us 
Pardoned   in    heaven,   the    first    by    the 
throne!" 

"  Pippa  Passes  "  has  in  it  the  matter 
of  a  dozen  sermons.  This  ignorant  fac- 
tory girl,  as  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whose  splendid  lot  she  admires, 
as  the  gnats  that  buzz  in  the  summer 
sun,  by  her  own  sweet  cheerfulness,  her 
happy  songs,  the  unsophisticated  faith 
that  rings  in  her  simple  hymns,  is 
touching  these  great  lives  to  divine  and 
eternal  issues,  lifting  the  haughty,  sin- 
ning soul  from  hell  to  heaven.  "  Moses 
wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone  " 
— to  be  sure  he  did  not!  If  he  had 
known  that  it  was  shining  it  would  not 
have  shone!  It  is  the  influence  we 
never  try  to  exert,  which  we  do  not 
know  that  we  are  exerting,  that  tells. 
It  is  great  to  do;  it  is  greater  to  be. 
Pippa  passes,  as  she  thinks,  among 
men  and  women  through  her  world  of 
a  single  day,  not  touching  them,  un- 
touched by  them;  but  God  has  used 
her;  and  when  she  lies  down  to  rest  at 
night  she  does  not  know  a  millionth  part 
of  all  the  glorious  meaning  there  is  in 
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the  hymn  with  which  she  lulls  herself 
to  sleep^ 

**  All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God-* 
With  Qod,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst. 
Are  we ;  there  is  no  last  nor  first." 

But  there  is  one  incident  in  "Pippa" 
to  which  more  detailed  reference  must 
be  made.  It  is  the  second  scene, 
"Noon."  The  young  art  student  has 
been  deceived ;  has  married  a  worthless 
girl  whom  he  had  supposed  a  noble 
woman.  It  is  his  bridal  morning,  and 
he  knows  her  for  what  she  is.  The  sit- 
uation is  precisely  the  same  as  that  in 
Thomas  Hardy's  "Tess.*'  We  know 
how  the  novelist  treats  it.  The  man, 
tho  he  himself  has  sinned  as  Tess  had 
sinned,  can  do  no  other  than  repudiate, 
abandon  her.  And  we  know  what 
comes  of  it — deeper  guilt,  murder,  and 
the  gallows.  Browning  has  the  same 
facts  before  him,  the  same  tragedy. 
What  is  his  solution?  Certainly  the 
first  impulse  of  the  deceived  and  out- 
raged man  is  to  abandon  the  girl.  But 
then  the  Christ-spirit  asserts  itself  in 
him.  He  thinks  that  if  she  were  sim- 
ply clay  he  would  model  her,  shape  her, 
make  her  what  he  would  have  her  be. 
But  she  is  flesh  and  blood  and  human 
spirit;  shall  he  not  mold  this  into 
womanhood,  shape  this  for  the  highest, 
make  of  her  what  she  ought  to  be?  And 
this  he  sets  himself  to  do.  Whence  comes 
the  difference  between  Hardy's  treat- 
ment of  the  situation  and  Browning's? 
Does  Hardy  know  the  human  heart  bet- 
ter? There  is  an  unpublished  story  of 
Thomas  Hardy  for  which  the  writer  of 
these  lines  can  vouch  which  may  throw 
light  on  the  discussion.  The  writer  had 
been  addressing  a  meeting  in  the  Wes- 
sex  town  which  figures  in  Hardy's 
novels  as  "  Casterbridge,"  the  town  in 
which  Hardy  lives.  His  host  told  him 
that  the  Summer  Treat  of  their  Sunday- 
school  was  coming  on,  and  that  the 

T)erintendent  had  called  on  Mr.  Hardy 


and  asked  for  a  donation.  The  novel- 
ist promptly  wrote  a  check  for  two 
guineas,  but  said,  as  he  handed  it  to  his 
visitor,  "  But  you  know  I  really  do  not 
take  any  interest  in  Sunday-schools  and 
such  things. "  The  Sunday-school  man, 
with  the  check  safely  in  his  pocket, 
said,  "No,  Mr.  Hardy;  perhaps  if  you 
did  you  would  put  some  better  men  and 
women  in  your  books! "  The  explana- 
tion is  there:  Browning  did  take  some 
interest  in  "  such  things,"  the  essential 
and  eternal  things  for  which  Sunday- 
schools  and  churches  stand ;  and  when 
some  poignant  question  of  morals  pre- 
sents itself  to  him,  the  dramatist  in  him 
must  take  counsel  of  the  man  who  takes 
an  interest  in  "such  things"  —  the 
things  which  are  bom  of  the  touch  of 
God's  Spirit  upon  our  own. 

And  so,  as  the  preacher  studies 
Browning,  he  finds  that  this  man  has  a 
working  theory  of  the  universe  which, 
as  it  gave  form  and  body  to  some  of  the 
finest  dramatic  poems  in  the  English 
language  and  through  them  helped  men 
to  think  the  thoughts  of  God  after  Him, 
may  well  supply  the  sermon-maker  with 
abiding  elements  of  power.  Browning' s 
working  theory  of  life  was  clearly 
marked  in  his  earliest  poems  and  in  his 
last.  Briefly,  it  is  this :  we  are  here  in 
this  life  to  fit  ourselves  for  something 
better — as  his  best  expositor  puts  it, 
"to  grow  enough  to  be  able  to  take  our 
part  in  another  life  or  lives."  Yet  the 
law  of  nature  Browning  finds,  as  Bishop 
Butler  found  so  long  before  him,  is  not 
to  save  us  trouble  but  to  impose  it. 
We  are  hedged  about  with  difficulties 
and  subject  to  baffling  limitations.  We 
fail  and  fall,  and  failures  and  falls  are 
mortifying  to  flesh  and  spirit.  Yet  in 
them  is  our  salvation.  They  save  us 
from  satisfaction  with  our  lives  of  earth, 
from  that  last  sin  of  the  sinning  soul 
which  Carlyle  called  "the  damnable 
consciousness  of  no-sin."  The  divinity 
within  us  will  not  let  us  rest.     We 
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straggle  against  these  limitations^  seek 
to  pierce  through  them,  climb  above 
them.  We  straggle  and  yearn  and 
aspire.  Our  aspirations  are  never  sat- 
isfiedy  can  never  be  satisfied  here. 
They  reach  out  beyond  all  possibilities 
of  earth  and  time.  But  the  God  in 
ourselves  is  mighty  to  save,  and  the 
God  who  is  around  and  about  us  pours 
Himself  as  redemptive  energy  into  our 
yearning  souls,  promising  "  other  heights 
in  other  lives.*'  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  struggle—escape  would  not  be 
escape  but  destruction.  In  Margaret 
Fuller's  rather  flamboyant  phrase,  we 
have  to  "  accept  the  universe  "  and  our 
place  in  it,  work  within  our  limitations 
while  aspiring  beyond  them,  and  remain 
ever  sure  that  in  a  life  or  in  lives  here- 
after the  doors  at  which  we  have 
knocked  shall  be  opened  to  us,  that 
which  we  have  sought  shall  be  found, 
and  that  which  we  have  asked  shall  be 
granted  to  us.  "  Before  living  " — these 
are  Browning's  phrases — we  have  "to 
learn  how  to  live."  We  must  "earn 
the  means  first " ;  "  God  surely  will  con- 
trive use  for  our  earning."  "Now  is 
for  dogs  and  apes ;  man  has  forever." 

To  the  great  catholicity  of  Browning, 
as  far  removed  from  lazy  indifference 
to  moral  distinctions  as  from  narrow 
bigotry,  adequate  justice  can  not  here 
be  done.  "Christmas  Eve"  will  be 
read  by  generations  of  preachers  when 
the  divisions  and  the  discussions  which 
constitute  its  "machinery"  are  done 
away  in  the  spirit  which  permeates  it 
all.  There  remains  one  characteristic 
which  gives  to  Browning  his  sovereign 
empire  over  our  brains  and  hearts.  It 
is  the  one  most  easily  described,  because 
most  elementary  in  itself;  yet  perhaps 
it  is  the  most  fruitful  and  enduring  of 
all ;  it  is  Browning's  immortal  hopeful- 
ness. He  is  courage  incarnate.  He  is 
a  never-failing  inspiration  to  lofty  pur- 
pose, heroic  steadfastness,  and  deathless 
endeavor.     He  nerves  us  all,  braces  us 


to  moral  manhood,  sets  us  on  our  feet 
again  after  every  fall,  and  sends  us 
forth  to  face  every  foe  with  a  courage 
like  his  own.  Open  him  at  any  page, 
and  he  is  an  exhaustless  battery  for  the 
recharging  of  the  human  will.  When 
the  heart  is  young  and  we  dare  great 
things,  we  ask  with  his  Paracelsus, 

"Are  there  not,  Festus,  are  there  not,  dear 

Michal, 
Two  points  io  the  adventure  of  the  diver. 
One— when,    a    beggar,    he    prepares    to 

plunge. 
One — ^when,  a   prince,  he  rises  with  his 

pearl? 
Festus,  I  plunge!" 

When  these  age-long  bafflements  and 
buffetings  would  appal  us,  we  declare 
with  this  same  Paracelsus, 

**  I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 
I  shall  imri ve  I  What  time,  what  circuit  first, 
I  ask  not:  but  unless  Ood  send  His'  hail. 
Or  blinding  fireballs,  sleet  or  stifling  suow, 
In  some  time,  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive: 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.  In  His  good 
time!" 

And  when  the  night  descends  upon  us, 
when  we,  too,  reach  for  a  hand  and  a 
face,  we  still  repeat, 

"If  I  stoop 
Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud. 
It  is  but  for  a  time ;  I  press  Ckxi's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast;   its  splendor,  soon  or 

late, 
Will  pierce  the  gloom:  I  shall  emerge  one 

day." 

This  is  Browning's  gospel,  or  part  of 
it;  this  is  Browning's  mighty  faith, 
proclaimed  to-day  from  a  thousand  pul- 
pits in  our  laud : 

**  It's  wiser  being  good  than  bad ; 

It's  safer  being  meek  than  fierce: 
It's  fitter  being  sane  than  mad. 

My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched; 

That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 
Tho  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched ; 

That  what  began  best,  can't  end  WQ^t, 

Nor  what  Qod  blessed  once,  prove  ac-« 
curst." 
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MtfNSTERBERG'S  THEORT  OF  IHMORTALITT 

By  Edward  John  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Plainfikld,  Nbw  Jsrsbt. 


I  HAVE  read  with  interest  Dr.  Mttn- 
sterberg's  booklet  entitled  "The  Eter- 
nal Life,"  and  am  impressed  with  its 
evident  sincerity.  It  is  an  able  essay 
based  on  the  ideas  of  great  thinkers 
and  on  the  writer's  own  studies.  Nev- 
ertheless I  am  unconvinced  and  my 
heart  is  unsatisfied.  As  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  my  accepting  this  new 
theory  respecting  immortality  are  such* 
as  must  operate  in  the  average  Ameri- 
can mind,  I  desire  to  state  them.  And 
I  shall  do  so  with  the  greater  freedom 
because  my  objections  to  Professor 
MUnsterberg's  views  pertain  not  to  any 
want  of  connection  or  sequence  in  them, 
but  to  certain  fundamental  presuppo- 
sitions which  they  involve — presupposi- 
tions which  have  had  more  or  less  vogue 
in  the  world  of  thought,  and  for  which 
it  would  be  unfair  to  place  the  primary 
responsibility  on  any  living  philosopher. 

Among  these  is  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  nothing  abiding  or  permanent 
in  the  present  temporal  life  of  man.  In 
other  words,  it  is  assumed  that  our  or- 
dinary consciousness,  or  self-cognition, 
from  which  the  psychologist  obtains  in- 
ternal facts,  perceives  merely  a  series 
of  passing  experiences,  and  that  there- 
fore one's  spirit,  or  living  soul,  may  be 
likened  to  a  gas  or  candle  flame,  which 
consists  of  a  ceaseless  succession  of  ig- 
nitions vanishing  as  rapidly  as  they  ap- 
pear, and  connected  with  each  other 
only  through  mutual  similarity  and  con- 
tinuity of  sequence.  This  doctrine  is 
held  by  many  who  define  self -conscious- 
ness as  the  perception  of  what  is  going 
on,  or  passing,  within.  But  it  is  defec- 
tive; fpr  one  has  immediate  cognition, 
not  merely  of  his  psychical  operations, 
which  are  manifold,  but  also  of  himself 
as  a  unitary  agent,  and  of  his  powers 
^f  doinjQ^.     It  is  true,  no  one  perceives 


himself  or  his  powers  except  when  he  is 
active,  but  neither  is  he  conscious  of 
any  spiritual  activity  apart  from  the 
recognition  of  himself  as  an  agent  en- 
dowed with  the  capability  of  doing.  In 
consciousness  the  ego,  its  powers  and 
their  operations  become  known  to  us  to- 
gether and  at  once;  they  are  not  giyeu 
separate  consideration  till  afterward. 

Moreover,  this  self  is  immediately 
perceived  and  observed  throughout  what 
may  be  called  "the  continued  present," 
that  is,  for  a  length  of  time,  during 
which  it  is  the  object  of  our  unbro- 
ken attention.  In  this  way  we  per- 
ceive that  its  existence  is  not  intermit- 
tent or  composed  of  successions,  but 
absolutely  continuous.  Man's  life  is 
not  a  flickering  flame;  it  is  rather  the 
action  of  an  incandescent  lamp  whose 
store  of  electricity  and  whose  carbon  fil- 
ament are  always  there,  whether  the 
light  be  turned  on  or  not. 

In  addition  to  this  experience,  which 
has  a  reality  while  passing,  there  is  the 
abiding  spirit  with  its  indwelling  gifts 
and  its  accumulated  attainments.  The 
grounds  on  which  a  fitness  for  immortal- 
ity may  be  claimed  for  this  unitary  be- 
ing may  demand  further  elucidation; 
but  surely  consciousness  testifies  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  being.  Is  there  any- 
thing of  which  a  man  is  more  certain 
than  he  is  of  his  own  existence  as  an 
enduring  individual  entity? 

Another  starting-point  for  philosoph- 
ic error  is  the  doctrine  that  conscious- 
ness, or  internal  perception,  by  which 
spiritual  beings  and  their -activities  are 
seen,  and  sense-perception,  by  which 
material  substances  and  their  qualities 
are  known,  are  the  only  two  modes  of 
immediate,  or  presentative,  cognition. 

The  more  I  study  my  intellectual  ex- 
perience the  more  I  am  persuaded  that. 
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in  addition  to  sense-peroeption  and  con- 
sciousness, there  is  a  third  intuitive 
apprehension  of  fact,  which,  perhaps, 
may  be  called  concomitant  perception, 
because  it  does  not  take  place  indepen- 
dently but  always  attends  the  cogni- 
tions of  consciousness  and  sense-percep- 
tion, mingling  with  them  and  modifying 
them.  This  kind  of  cognition  has  been 
neglected  by  philosophers,  tho  some 
have  taught  that  certain  perceptions, 
such  as  those  of  the  "  where  "  and  the 
"  when  "  of  things,  of  changes  and  their 
causation,  of  magnitude  and  distance, 
of  relations  generally,  accompany  our 
perception  of  material  and  of  spiritual 
objects  and  are,  as  Aristotle  said,  the 
axokvudivraj  or  concomitants  of  them. 

Man's  original  cognition,  being  limit- 
ed to  facts  which  come  into  immediate 
relation  to  his  spirit  in  time  and  place, 
are  either  of  (1)  things  included  in  the 
experience  of  the  soul,  or  of  (2)  things 
belonging  to  the  body  as  tlie  sensorium 
which  the  soul  inhabits,  or  of  (3)  things 
ill  absolute  contact  with  that  sensorium. 
All  events  and  objects  and  all  temporal, 
spacial,  or  other  facts,  removed  in  any 
degree  from  the  literal  here  and  now  of 
the  percipient  spirit,  are  known,  and 
can  be  known,  only  inferentially.  The 
cognition  of  the  external  world,  which 
is  so  easy  and  apparently  so  immediate 
for  the  practised  eye,  is  really  a  process 
of  constructive  intelligence.  It  pre- 
supposes the  perception  of  those  spaces, 
times,  changes,  relations,  and  other  en- 
tities which  are  presented  in  man's  own 
person  as  a  microcosmos.  Therefore 
we  say  that  concomitant  perception  is  a 
part  of  that  primary  cognition  on  which 
our  knowledge  of  all  things  and  beings 
is  conditioned. 

Now  some  philosophers — and  Pro- 
fessor Mtinsterberg  is  one  of  them — 
not  only  overlook  concomitant  percep- 
tion, but  also  adopt  views  inconsistent 
with  belief  in  it.  They  say,  for  exam- 
ple,  that  space,   time,   quantity,   and 


causation,  together  with  the  relations 
which  tYiQ^Qfandamenta  support,  are  not 
objects  of  perception  at  all,  but  merely 
forms  of  thought  which  the  mind  uses 
so  as  to  impart  order  to  its  experiences 
or  impressions.  It  is  denied  not  merely 
that  the  objects  of  concomitant  percep- 
tion are  substantial  entities  as  bodies 
and  spirits  are — with  which  teaching 
common  men  would  agree ;  it  is  denied 
that  these  objects  are  entities  at  all; 
it  is  not  allowed  that  they  have  an  ex- 
istence independently  of  our  perception, 
each  of  them  existing  with  a  nature  of 
its  own.  For  men  generally  held,  not 
simply  as  a  matter  of  conception,  but  as 
a  matter  of  j9«rception  and  of  fact,  that 
space  is  room,  that  time  is  duration, 
that  quantity  is  something,  and  that 
causation  is  the  efficient  exercise  of 
power. 

This  negative  philosophy,  akin  to 
that  of  Kant,  is  especially  evident  in 
Professor  Mtinsterberg' s  remarks  re- 
specting causality  and  respecting  time. 
With  him  this  world  is  a  chaos  com- 
posed not  of  real  things,  but  of  "expe- 
riences " ;  men  can  not  act  in  this  chaos 
if  they  do  not  bring  order  into  it ;  sci- 
ence is  an  instrument  constructed  by  the 
human  will  to  convert  the  chaos  into  a 
cosmos,  and  has  meaning  only  in  view 
of  its  purpose ;  "  what  we  have  to  ex- 
pect from  an  object  we  call  the  effect, 
and  that  which  we  have  in  hand  then 
becomes  the  cause ;  the  scientist  can  not 
reach  his  goal  save  in  shaping  and  mold- 
ing and  transforming  the  whole  world 
in  thought  till  everything  can  be  under- 
stood as  a  part  of  such  a  chain  of 
causes  and  effects ;  whatever  serves  this 
purpose  of  causal  connection,  enabling 
us  to  foresee  the  changes  of  things,  we 
call  scientific  truth,  and  every  progress 
in  the  history  of  science  has  been  a  new 
success  in  changing  the  world  of  things 
over  into  a  chain  of  effects  and  causes 
which  have  reality  merely  in  the  ab- 
straction of  the  scientist. '' 
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In  this  account  of  causation  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  power  or  eflSciency,  nor 
of  any  substance  in  which  power  resides. 
And  the  professor  concludes  as  follows : 
'^  The  truth  of  science  does  not  express 
the  reality  we  live  in.  Of  course  it 
serves  our  i*eal  life,  otherwise  it  were 
an  empty  fancy ;  and  it  is  worked  up 
from  real  experience,  otherwise  it  were 
a  dream.  But  it  remains  an  artificial 
construction  whose  right  and  value  do 
not  go  beyond  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  fabricated." 

I  agree  that  no  study  of  material 
things  can  suffice  for  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion. What  is  intended  by  "the  ulti- 
mate meaning  of  reality  "  is  not  clear  to 
me.  But  I  am  fully  convinced  that  sci- 
ence discovers  facts  in  the  visible  world 
and  gives  us  reliable  knowledge  con- 
cerning them ;  and  I  am  sure  that  what 
is  real  in  one  department  of  being  can 
never  conflict  with  what  is  real  in  an- 
other department  of  being,  and  can 
never  need  to  be  explained  away. 

Such  being  the  case  I  must  object  to 
the  statement  that  the  universe,  till 
elaborated  through  rational  study,  is 
only  a  chaos  of  "original  experience.'' 
This  is  the  Kantian  doctrine.  Accord- 
ing to  it  the  human  mind  is  not  an  in- 
strument which  collects  knowledge  of 
external  things  through  a  process  of 
perception,  just  as  the  camera,  charged 
with  photographic  films,  gathers  many 
views  of  many  objects.  It  is  rather  a 
canvas  with  a  sensitive  surface  upon 
which  irregular  blotches  of  color  contin- 
ually appear,  some  showing  more  or  less 
permanence,  while  others  rapidly  follow 
one  another.  These  variegated  impres- 
sions may  stream  upon  the  soul  from 
without,  or  they  may  be  products  of 
its  own  natural  activity.  Who  can 
tell?  But  a  strange  thing  happens.  No 
sooner  does  the  chaotic  assemblage  show 
itself  upon  the  canvas  than  connecting 
and  bounding  lines  dart  here  and  there, 
differences  of  light  and  shade  diffuse 


themselves,  distinct  objects  become  vis- 
ible, and  the  skill  of  an  unseen  artist 
produces  a  scene  of  interest  and  beau- 
ty. A  wonderful  phenomenon !  A  wall 
spontaneously  producing  a  continuous 
succession  of  moving  pictures ! 

This  theory  of  perception  makes  per- 
ception impossible.  The  mental  repre- 
sentations described  in  it  are  incompat- 
ible with  the  reality  of  objects.  For 
the  space,  the  time,  the  causation,  and 
even  the  substances  mentioned  are  as- 
serted to  be  only  forms  of  apprehension 
and  not  at  all  realities  perceived.  Give 
one  space,  time,  substance,  and  causa- 
tion as  objectual  verities,  and  he  can 
think  of  a  universe  which  actually  ex- 
ists, which  is  already  a  cosmos,  and 
concerning  which  science  strives  to  de- 
velop a  well-ordered  knowledge.  But, 
if  there  be  no  space,  time,  substance, 
and  causation,  then  there  can  be  no  uni- 
verse, and  the  student  of  "  phenomena  " 
finds  himself  floating  off  in  a  dark  re- 
volving abyss  amid  intangible  shapes 
and  flying  shadows. 

Thei*e  is  not  so  much  reality  in  the 
"objects"  of  Kantian  perception  as 
there  is  in  the  famous  old  play  of 
"Punch  and  Judy."  The  puppets  in 
that  show  are  not  real  actors,  and  their 
words  and  motions  are  not  their  own. 
Yet  the  dolls  and  the  stage  trappings 
and  the  noisy  clatter  are  all  there, . 
whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of 
them.  In  Kant's  show  there  are  no 
puppets  and  there  is  no  stage ;  there  is 
only  a  crowd  of  experiences  which  or- 
ganizes itself  so  as  to  become  at  once 
the  unconscious  operator  and  the  con- 
scious spectator  of  a  continuous  per- 
formance. Does  such  a  doctrine  explain 
cognition?  Does  it  not  rather  explain 
it  away? 

In  regard  to  time  (or  duration)  Dr. 
Mtinsterberg  asks,  "Do  we  not  mean 
by  time  an  oi*der  in  which  the  reality  of 
one  member  excludes  the  reality  of  all 
the    other  members?"     I  i*eply  that 
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time  is  not  an  order  or  arrangement  of 
things,  tho  it  is  the  condition  or  sine 
qua  non  of  an  order  in  which  things  or 
events  succeed  one  another.  It  is  the 
condition  y  too,  of  that  coexistence  of 
things  which  we  call  "simultaneity/' 
and  of  that  unchanging  continued  exist- 
ence of  things  which  we  call  "perma- 
nence." 

Some  elements  of  entity  are  abiding, 
while  others  are  transitory;  the  uni- 
verse comprises  both  the  permanent  and 
the  changeable.  In  old  time  some  phi- 
losophers were  so  impressed  by  the  su- 
I)eriority  of  the  permanent  over  the 
changeable  that  they  ascribed  reality 
only  to  the  permanent  and  denied  that 
the  changeable  had  any  reality  at  all. 
Therefore  the  position  that  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death  "time  has  taken  away 
and  made  unreal  everything  which  gave 
value  to  our  lives ''  is  scarcely  tenable. 
The  simple  lapse  of  time  accomplishes 
nothing  either  for  good  or  for  evil ;  effi- 
ciency resides  only  in  substance ;  mere 
duration,  like  empty  space,  is  devoid  of 
power.  The  true  question  is  whether 
the  causes  contributing  to  the  event  of 
death  do,  or  do  not,  destroy  the  funda- 
mental factors  of  himian  happiness. 
Evidently  if  one  of  these  factors  be 
man's  soul  itself,  as  an  enduiing  uni- 
tary being  different  from  the  body  and 
endowed  with  native  powers  and  ac- 
quired capabilities,  there  is  room  for 
the  contention  that  something  of  impor- 
tance may  survive  the  dissolution  of  the 
body.  If,  besides,  there  are  other  real- 
ities which  belong  to  the  past  and  to 
the  future,  these  too  may  have  an  ef- 
fect upon  our  experience.  For  men  not 
only  live  on  estates  inherited  from  their 
fathers,  but  they  are  also  influenced  by 
the  knowledge  of  bygone  things  and  by 
hopes  and  fears  respecting  things  to 
come.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that 
memory  may  give  permanent  value  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  passing  hour.  A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.     If 


these  things  be  so,  may  not  the  ordinary 
thinkings  of  men  suffice  for  the  con- 
ception of  an  eternal  life?  We  have 
only  to  accept  an  existence  beyond  the 
grave  in  which  a  nobler  experience  than 
any  attainable  on  earth  shall  continue 
during  endless  days. 

Professor  Mtinsterberg  says  that 
"life,  as  a  mere  series  of  phenomena  in 
time,  ...  as  a  causal  system  of  physi- 
cal and  psychical  processes  which  lie 
spread  out  in  time  between  the  dates  of 
birth  and  of  death,  will  come  to  an  end 
with  one's  last  breath."  This  teaching 
includes  both  the  "  scientific  "  view  that 
the  psychical  and  the  physical  processes 
are  so  correlated  with  each  other  that 
the  former  must  terminate  along  with 
the  latter;  and  also  the  philosophical 
view  that  life  is  a  "  series  of  phenom- 
ena" which  exist  by  themselves,  and 
which  succeed  one  another  without  any 
aid  from  body  or  soul  or  corporeal  or 
spiritual  powers.  If  there  were,  or 
could  be,  such  "phenomena,"  and  if  the 
present  life  were  purely  the  offspring 
of  physical  organization,  there  might 
be  reason  for  such  a  belief  respecting 
death.  However,  the  doctrine  is  taught 
that  man's  life — this  present  life  of  ac- 
tivity and  causation — is  extinguished 
at  the  grave.  Then,  seeing  that  our 
ordinary  hope  of  immortality  is  thus 
destroyed.  Professor  Mtinsterberg  at- 
tempts to  construct  a  substitute  for  it. 
This  he  does  in  two  ways:  first,  he 
denies  that  time  and  those  things  to 
which  time-relations  pertain  have  any 
true  reality;  and,  secondly,  he  asserts 
that  there  is  an  "ptemal  now,"  wholly 
different  from  transitory  time,  in  which 
man  as  a  moral  being,  or  rather  the 
changeless  moral  principle  in  man,  has 
genuine  existence. 

The  following  sentence  is  decided- 
ly Kantian:  "The  personality  which 
shapes  the  objects  in  its  thought  creates 
not  only  the  conception  of  causality,  but 
in   that  same   act  the  form   of  tune. 
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which  is  to  embrace  all  causal  processes 
of  the  world,  past,  present,  and  future 
mean  simply  the  attitudes  of  the  per- 
sonality toward,  its  objects."  Here  is 
the  unwarranted  assumption  that  time 
and  causation  are  not  the  objects  of 
that  perception  to  which  consciousness 
testifies,  but  only  forms  and  instruments 
of  mental  elaboration.  But  in  these 
words,  "  The  man  whom  we  love  belongs 
to  a  world  in  which  there  is  no  past  and 
future,  but  an  eternal  now,"  a  well- 
known  theological  formula  is  employed. 
Some  medieval  school-men,  referring  to 
the  omniscience  of  Ood,  to  whom  past 
and  future  events  are  as  perfectly  known 
as  tho  they  were  present,  expressed  this 
truth  figuratively  by  saying  that  all 
events  exist  before  the  divine  mind  in 
an  eternal  now — Kpunctum  starts.  Then 
others,  thinking  to  honor  the  Supreme 
Being,  asserted  that  God  is  above  all 
temporal  relations  and  lives  in  timeless 
eternity.  Thus  eternity  was  conceived 
of  not  as  time  without  end  (which  it 
really  is),  but  as  something  different 
from  time  and  as  a  mode  of  existence 
admitting  of  no  past,  no  future,  and  no 
change.  It  is  impossible  to  form  this 
conception  definitely ;  a  present  with- 
out a  past  and  without  a  future  is  in- 
herently absurd.  Yet,  if  eternity  is  in 
fact  a  state  of  changelessness,  then  if 
ever  any  virtuous  man  should  succeed 
in  getting  out  of  time  into  that  eternity, 
it  will  be  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for 
him  if  he  ever  be  brought  back  into 
time  again.  In  such  an  eternity  all 
creatures  would  be  as  motionless  as 
metal  insects  embedded  in  a  sphere  of 
glass.  Life  in  that  eternity  would  be 
robbed  of  the  attributes  of  life;  there 
could  neither  be  a  living  soul  nor  a  liv- 
ing God.  If,  at  noon,  to-morrow,  the 
clock  struck  the  hour  for  that  eternity, 
the  world  would  then  fall  into  the  con- 
dition of  that  enchanted  castle  where 
the  sleeping  princess  and  her  people  lay 
or  sat  or  stood  in  the  quietude  of  wax- 


work figures ;  where  not  a  dog  barked 
nor  a  cat  moved  its  tail  nor  a  little  bird 
its  wing;  where  the  leaves  and  the  very 
air  slept;  where  the  stillness  of  death 
reigned;  till,  at  last.  Prince  Charming 
having  broken  through  the  thick-set 
hedge  and  kissed  the  Sleeping  Beauty, 
the  castle  suddenly  awoke  to  its  former 
gaiety. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  Professor 
Mtlnsterberg  whether  he  is  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  worthlessness  of  the  pres- 
ent life — whether  he  really  thinks  that 
a  causational  and  changeful  existence, 
"  short  or  long  or  endless,"  is  "  without 
any  value  whatever."  When  Leo  the 
Tenth  one  day  was  passing  a  blazing 
fire  of  shavings  in  a  courtyard  of  the 
Vatican,  an  attendant  cardinal  said  to 
him,  "Behold,  holy  Father,  a  symbol 
of  earthly  glory!"  "Ah,  yes,"  an- 
swered the  smiling  pontiff,  "let  us 
warm  our  hands  at  it  while  it  lasts." 
It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  most  trans- 
itory pleasures  contribute  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness.  Moreover,  tho  cer- 
tain forms  of  gratification  are  more  last- 
ing than  others,  it  may  yet  be  said  that 
every  kind  of  delight  or  enjoyment 
arises  from  some  spiritual  activity  and 
can  not  be  experienced  by  an  abso- 
lutely inactive  soul.  The  permanence 
of  happiness  is  like  that  df  a  perennial 
spring;  for  this  is  continuance  rather 
than  permanence,  and  arises  because 
the  supply  of  water  is  unceasingly  re- 
newed. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  inability  of 
Professor  Mtlnsterberg  to  share  the 
hope,  entertained  by  many,  of  meeting 
departed  loved  ones  in  another  world. 
As  we  have  seen,  his  philosophy  gene- 
rates the  conviction  that  man's  causal 
and  individual  life  ends  with  the  grave. 
It  does,  however,  allow  us  to  hope  that 
those  who  cease  to  exist  as  individuals 
may  "  enter  as  parts  into  the  absolute 
reality."  At  least  their  "will-atti- 
tudes," so  far  as  these  coincide  with  the 
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ideals  of  changeless  perfection^  do  not 
die,  but  participate  in  "  the  eternal  life'* 
of  the  Absolute.  The  whole  "  value  " 
of  one's  life  lies  in  "  will-attitudes  ** ; 
and  "  nothing  would  be  added  to  his  im- 
mortal value  if  some  object  like  him 
were  to  enter  the  sphere  of  life  again." 
This  strange  doctrine,  the  ghastliness 
of  which  is  somewhat  concealed  under 
the  drapery  of  language,  reduces  eter- 
nal life  to  the  existence  of  an  abstrac- 
tion, which  is  an  impossible  existence. 


At  all  events  it  gives  no  hope  that 
individual  and  human  existence  will 
continue  after  death.  Rejecting  it,  and 
listening  to  the  counsels  of  a  common- 
sense  philosophy,  we  find  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  the  belief  that  in  the 
land  beyond  the  river  there  is  a  life  the 
fundamental  elements  of  which  are 
those  also  of  this  present  life,  and  for 
which  therefore  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  present  life  may  be  a  suitable  prep- 
aration. 


THE  RELATION  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  PREACHER  TO  SOCIAL  THEORY 

By  Pbof.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminaky. 


The  Protestant  preacher  is  not  a 
priest,  save  as  all  men  are  kings  and 
priests  to  God,  but  his  ambition  is  to 
be  a  prophet  or  teacher.  He  must, 
therefore,  be  prepared  to  take  a  proph- 
et's risks.  Our  certainties  do  not  rest 
upon  either  mathematical  propositions 
or  upon  laboratory  experiments.  If 
we  are  true  preachers  at  all,,  we  have 
heard  a  voice,  we  have  seen  visions.  We 
are  sent  as  ambassadors  of  God  to  pre- 
pare the  way  of  the  coming  Messianic 
Kingdom^  and  the  one  question  really 
confronting  us  is,  "  How  may  we  best 
serve  the  interests  of  that  Kingdom?  " 

No  social  theory  has  any  interest  for 
us  that  does  not  aim  at  the  more  and 
more  perfect  expression  of  the  will  of 
God  in  all  life,  personal  and  social. 
We  are  not  sent  primarily  to  "  win  men 
to  Christ,"  if  by  that  we  mean  simply 
to  say.  Lord !  Lord !  and  do  not  further 
the  things  for  which  Jesus  stood.  We 
are  sent  primarily  to  establish  the  King- 
dom of  God  as  a  reign  of  loving  justice 
among  men.  The  social  application  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  will  alone  make 
possible  the  ideal  Christian  life  for  the 
individual.  The  Christian  life  of  the 
best  of  us  under  existing  conditions  is 
a  discordant  complex  of  compromises 


between  the  harmonies  of  heaven  and 
the  harsh  notes  of  hell.  The  world 
and  the  Kingdom  are  still  at  variance, 
and  the  redemption  of  life  yet  lingers 
because  of  our  infidelities. 

The  heart  of  God  can  not  be  sat- 
isfied, nor  the  triumph  of  Jesus  be 
assured,  until  life  is  entirely  trans- 
formed. No  New-Testament  image  is 
too  strong  to  express  our  hope.  We 
must  be  born  again.  The  social  regen- 
eration that  will  incarnate  God  in  a 
perfected  humanity  is  the  faith  of  his- 
toric Christendom.  When  that  vision 
fades  the  church  loses  power  and  mis- 
sionary zeal.  When  that  vision  haunts 
men's  imaginations  the  church  finds 
leaders  to  go  forth  conquerors  and 
more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that 
has  loved  us. 

The  question  is  thus  forced  upon  us : 
What  must  be  our  relation  to  definite 
and  specific  proposals  for  social  re- 
form? All  about  us  are  men  giving 
their  lives  up  to  the  establishment  of 
juster  social  relations.  What  should 
be  the  attitude  of  the  preacher  of  social 
righteousness  to  their  specific  social  the- 
ories? 

The  earnest  man  must  more  or  less 
intelligently  take  three  distinct  ste^^' 
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I.  The  preacher  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  must  formulate  definitely  for 
himself,  subject  of  course  to  constant 
prayerful  revision,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  moral  action  as  these  are 
revealed  in  Jesus  as  the  incarnation  of 
God's  redeeming  purpose.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  again  and  again  what  were 
the  moral  ideals  of  Jesus?  What  were 
His  principles  of  action?  What 
formed  the  basis  of  His  social  hope? 
Was  He  content  with  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  organizations  of  life  in 
His  own  day?  If  not,  what  political 
conceptions  of  necessity  spring  from 
His  proclamation  of  God  as  His  Fa- 
ther? That  Jesus  proclaimed  no  po- 
litical program  may  at  once  be  conced- 
ed. He  did,  however,  something  far 
more  revolutionary,  for  He  proclaimed 
fundamental  principles  so  far-reaching 
that  no  political  party  has  ever  dared 
to  try  to  incorporate  them  in  a  politi- 
cal life,  not  even  when  his  professed 
church  controlled  the  political  situation. 
The  loving  equalities  of  the  family  have 
never  received  full  social  expression, 
nor  been  made  the  basis  for  a  political 
organization  in  a  national  life.  Even 
to-day  socialism  only  ventures  to  speak 
of  "  comradeship,"  altho  this  is  perhaps 
because  the  term  Christian  "brother- 
hood "  has  remained  through  so  many 
centuries  an  ideal  men  did  not  even 
dare  to  reach  after.  The  phrase  has 
become  almost  disgusting  because  it  has 
become  such  unmeaning  cant.  Even 
when  men  use  it  they  use  it  exclusively 
as  denoting  a  member  of  some  order, 
some  church,  or  some  creed,  as  over 
against  men  "not  brothers  "  because  be- 
longing to  other  orders,  or  churches, 
or  creeds.  For  the  name  brotherhood 
Jesus  would  care,  no  doubt,  but  little; 
but  for  the  family  relation  as  th^  ideal 
and  basis  of  all  political  relations  He 
would  care  a  great  deal.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  formulate  an  ethics  in  the  terms 
of  the  highest  type  of  family  affection 


and  relationship.  Yet  only  such  an 
ethics  can  be  called  really  Christian. 
Half  the  alleged  systems  of  Christian 
ethics  are  thinly  disguised  paganisms. 
Some  of  them  are  legalisms  lower  in 
tone  than  the  ethical  hope  of  Plato. 
The  distinctive  note  of  a  Christian  f  op 
mulation  must  be  a  loving,  redeeming 
God  as  seen  in  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  The  intelligent  modem  preacher 
can  hardly  busy  himself  seriously  with 
the  definite  formulation  of  a  Christian 
rule  of  conduct  without  starting  back 
almost  aghast  at  the  hideous  con- 
trast between  the  ideal  and  the  ac- 
tual. Sin  becomes  a  nightmare  for  his 
soul.  He  sees  revealed  the  dead  men's 
graves  upon  which  we  all  are  walking. 
He  becomes  conscious  of  the  body  of 
death  to  which  we  are  all  chained.  He 
must  become  a  critic  of  the  existing  so- 
cial organization.  We  must  live  in  it, 
but  just  as  far  as  we  are  Christian  we 
can  not  be  of  it.  Nor  can  we  escape  it 
as  individuals  even  if  we  would.  The 
only  real  escape  is  social*.  The  preach- 
er is  paid  with  money  as  to  which  he 
has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  it  is 
stained  with  blood  or  not.  None  of  us 
knows  or  can  know  whether  we  are  get- 
ting more  of  the  social  product  than  we 
deserve;  yet  to  do  so  is  stealing.  None 
of  us  can  separate  between  lawful 
ambitions  and  unlawful  covetousness. 
Such  is  the  miserable  social  adjustment 
that  we  can  not  do  good,  but  evil  is 
present  with  us.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions most  so-called  "  charity  "  is  an 
actual  evil  and  social  hurt.  In  the 
agony  of  our  souls  over  the  horrors  of 
intemperance  we  pass  laws  that  corrupt 
the  whole  police  force  and  fill  a  great 
city  with  dens  of  infamy. 

The  impulse  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
to  fly  to  monasteries,  but  such  efforts  at 
individual  extrication  were  pagan  and 
not  Christian,  and  failed  as  they  should 
have  failed.  Jesus  came  not  to  extri- 
cate Himself  individually,  but  to   re- 
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deem  all  life  at  all  costs.  So  also  in 
oar  own  day  men  have  sought  to  fly  to 
oolonies  for  group  extrication.  How- 
ever useful  as  experiment  stations  such 
attempts  may  be,  they  are  bound  to 
fail.  We  are  part  of  a  social  organiza- 
tion. The  heart  of  the  truly  Christian 
man  or  woman  does  not  want  a  salva- 
tion that  separates  from  the  great  com- 
mon life.  Jesus  came  to  share  for  all 
eternity  the  lot  of  the  humanity  He 
made  His  own.  The  more  desperately 
foul  and  contemptible  the  existing  so- 
cial order  may  seem  to  us,  the  more  res- 
olutely must  we  give  ourselves  to  its 
understanding  and  redemption.  We 
are  part  of  it.  We  carry,  whether  we 
will  or  no,  its  weaknesses  and  sins 
within  us.  We  can  not  separate  our- 
selves from  it  even  if  we  would. 

Our  criticism  must  become,  however, 
organized  intelligent  criticism.  Many 
abuse  society  as  now  constituted  simply 
because  they  are  personally  uncomfort- 
able. Such  critics  are  best  silenced  by 
a  judicious  measure  of  "  success."  For 
the  Christian  critic  the  basis  is  the  for- 
mulation of  an  ideal  after  the  teachings 
of  Jesus.  We  have  seen  in  Jesus  what 
Ood  is,  and  any  society  that  does  not 
tTuly  represent  that  Ood  is  essentially 
pagan.  Our  vision  is  of  "a  city  of 
Ood,''  a  social  organization  in  which 
God  is  as  manifestly  present  as  He  was 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Men  do 
not  see  Ood  clearly  through  the  haze 
of  injustice,  greed,  avarice,  competitive 
struggle,  monopoly,  caste,  and  class 
pride.  The  cry  of  the  eighth-century 
prophets  was  for  such  a  revelation  of 
Jehovah  in  the  life  of  Israel  and  Jeru- 
salem that  Ood  would  be  visible  as 
righteousness  to  all  the  nations  round 
about.  We  have  only  broadened  that 
hope.  Ood  as  loving  righteousness  and 
tender,  forgiving  love  as  seen  in  Jesus 
Christ  must  yet  be  the  basis  of  any  en- 
tire reconstruction  of  that  society  which 
we  must  condemn  in  the  light  of  reve- 


lation. And  the  Christian  criticism 
must  be  along  ethical  lines.  It  is  not 
because  we  are  hurt,  or  because  we  are 
profited  by  any  given  institution,  but 
because  it  is  essentially  in  accord  or 
at  variance  with  loving  justice  that  it 
should  have  our  love  or  our  hate. 

This  involves  keen  and  constant 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
preacher  of  existing  social  institutions. 
Again  and  again  he  must  painfully 
awake  to  the  fact  that  he  has  innocently 
accepted  as  righteous  what  is  perhaps 
inherently  iniquitous.  Thus  chattel 
slavery,  certain  forms  of  gambling,  the 
coarser  types  of  intemperance  have  suc- 
cessively been  seen  to  be  hopelessly  out 
of  accord  with  a  Christian  morality.  But 
hundreds  of  other  social  institutions 
await  similar  condemnation  at  the  hand 
of  a  thoroughly  ethical  Christian  life. 

Nay,  we  may  awake  to  realize  that 
the  very  political  economy  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  is  at  bottom  pagan. 
Well  does  the  writer  remember  the 
reaction  of  his  ill-instructed  and  raw 
youth  against  the  political  economy  giv- 
en by  a  learned  and  well-known  min- 
ister at  a  place  of  learning  boasting 
of  Christian  traditions.  The  system 
taught  us  was  briefly  that  all  were  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  competitive  struggle; 
that  the  test  of  success  was  the  profits 
on  any  given  transaction;  and  that  the 
basis  of  society  and  even  morality  was 
property.  Considering  that  Jesus  de- 
nounced competition  and  made  loving 
service  the  one  test  of  success,  that  He 
was  Himself  propertyless,  and  taught 
men  to  think  meanly  of  all  individual 
property,  and  that  the  wild  struggles  of 
predatory  camivora  were  not  the  mod- 
els He  set  up  for  an  ethical  human- 
ity to  imitate,  the  boyish  rebellion 
against  that  particular  political  econ- 
omy seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
Christian  feeling,  however  immature 
the  attempt  may  have  been  to  translate 
that  feeling  into  intellectual  terms. 
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The  life  of  the  street,  the  talk  of  the 
parlor,  the  preaching  in  the  pulpits  of 
many  of  our  most  cultivated  commu- 
nities is  frankly  and  brutally  pagan. 
Fraternity  as  a  reality  has  no  place  in 
the  organizing  conceptions  of  the  com- 
munal life;  and  criticism  of  that  life 
from  the  standpoint  of  Jesus  would  be 
regarded  to-day  for  the  most  part  as 
dangerous  and  even  godless. 

Yet  if  the  preacher  of  righteousness 
to-day  has  any  one  duty  laid  upon  him 
that  absolutely  demands  fulfilment,  it 
is  frank  and  fearless  facing  of  the  exist- 
ing facts  and  equally  fearless  exposure 
of  the  unchristian  character  of  a  vast 
mass  of  our  conventional  morality. 

III.  The  Christian  preacher  can  not 
rest  in  negations.  To  be  merely  a 
Cassandra  crying  out  judgments  virith- 
out  hope  is  not  to  be  a  messenger 
of  "glad  tidings."  The  "evangelist" 
proclaims  more  than  sin  and  death;  he 
must  point  the  way  to  social  life  and 
peace.  Here  the  preacher  faces  the 
task  he  is  least  prepared  to  do  well. 
The  theological  seminary  may  have 
fitted  him  for  a  fairly  rational  and  com- 
prehensive estimate  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  and  have  unlocked  for  him  the 
historical  glories  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  may  even  have  gone  farther  and  in- 
spired him  with  a  horror  of  existing 
social  sin,  so  that  the  student  cries  out, 
"  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved?  "  Yet 
when  he  has  asked  what  believing  in 
Jesus  and  accepting  Him  as  the  Found- 
er of  a  new  social  order  involves  in  the 
way  of  social  theory,  the  average  theo- 
logical teacher  tells  him  either  he  must 
find  that  out  unaided  for  himself,  or 
that  it  is  none  of  his  business.  The 
preacher,  however,  goes  out  into  the 
world  of  life  and  finds  men  giving  their 
lives  to  the  proclamation  of  what  they 
claim  are  social  gospels,  i.e.,  glad  ti- 
dings of  deliverance  from  our  confessedly 
condemned  social  disorder.  It  may  be 
single-tax  advocate,  or  a  socialist  ora- 


tor, or  a  philosophical  anarchist;  they 
are  intensely  in  earnest,  and  their  self- 
sacrifice  often  shames  the  Christian. 
The  preacher  shares  with  them  all  the 
feeling  of  profound  discontent  with 
man's  estate,  and  their  faith  that  the 
present  condition  is  the  temporary  evil 
of  the  existing  age.  He  proclaims  a 
coming  era,  sometimes  in  a  convention- 
al and  perfunctory  manner,  tho  the 
power  of  premillennianism  has  been 
in  earnestly  making  this  proclamation 
fundamental,  and  many  do  take  it  se- 
riously; but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
pulpit  stops  just  where  reforming  zeal 
would  have  it  begin.  Too  often  the 
church  as  such  is  a  dumb  dog.  The 
contrast  between  the  preacher  and  the 
reformer  is  often  drawn  at  the  expense 
of  the  preacher  by  the  masses  seeking 
light  and  hope. 

As  a  result  some  Christian  preachers, 
in  their  bitter  discontent  with  our  com- 
fortable, contented  average  Protestant- 
ism, are  taking  up  as  a  substitute  for 
past  messages  such  definite  social  the- 
ory as  commends  itself  to  their  judg- 
ment as  the  necessary  gateway  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Is,  however,  any  existing  social  the- 
ory such  necessary  gateway?  To  an- 
swer such  a  question  intelligently  an 
earnest  preacher  must  weigh  as  con- 
scientiously and  thoroughly  as  possible 
the  claims  of  various  social  theories. 
This  is  no  extravagant  demand  for  the 
reformer  to  make  of  the  preacher. 
Shameful  is  often  the  ignorance  of  the 
pulpit  of  social  theories  it  is  frequently 
not  backward  in  denouncing.  The  au- 
thorities are  easily  accessible.  Any 
trained  man  can  master  the  outlines  of 
the  single-tax  philosophy  and  political 
economy  by  a  few  months  of  earnest 
study  of  the  basal  writings.  Henry 
Greorge  and  Thomas  Shearman  and  the 
issues  of  some  good  single-tax  journal 
are  everywhere  to  be  had.  The  philos- 
ophy, policy,  and  political  economy  of 
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Marxian  socialism  are  more  intricate, 
and  are  often  clothed  in  a  language  less 
familiar  than  the  single-tax  solution. 
At  the  same  time  any  seriously  minded 
student  can  accurately  inform  himself 
if  he  so  willy  and  can  now  go  to  the 
sources  in  his  own  tongue.  It  is  indic- 
ative of  the  slender  intellectual  life  of 
the  average  preacher  that  the  pulpit  so 
often  disgraces  itself  by  inaccurate  and 
irritating  misrepresentations  of  theories 
held  by  sober  and  good  men.  In  like 
manner  philosophical  anarchy  and 
Christian  or  Fabian  socialism  may  all 
be  easily  inquired  into;  and  the  Chris- 
tian teacher  who  is  looking  for  social 
reconstruction  reveals  a  singular  intel- 
lectual inertness  and  apathy  who  does 
not  attempt  a  candid  examination  of  at 
least  the  leading  types  of  social  thought. 

Granting  that  such  an  examination 
has  been  made,  and  one  or  other  of  the 
suggested  solutions  seems  justified  by 
the  arguments,  must  we  then  at  once 
proclaim  them  from  our  pulpits?  The 
earnest  advocates  of  such  theories  are 
very  apt  to  charge  us  with  a  measure  of 
time-serving  reserve  if  we  do  not.  Yet 
it  seems  very  doubtful  if  many  of  us 
are  called  to  do  so. 

There  are  degrees  of  certitude.  The 
methods  of  the  Kingdom  are  not  always 
nearly  so  clear  as  the  goal.  It  would 
be  often  exceedingly  perilous  for  us  to 
identify  our  sure  hope  of  a  coming 
Kingdom  with  any  particular  philoso- 
phy of  its  character.  It  would  often  be 
disastrous  to  stake  our  faith  in  the  tri- 
umph of  righteousness  on  the  efficacy  of 
some  measure  for  promoting  that  right- 
eousness. We  have  our  duty  toward 
any  measure  that  looks  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  God's  Kingdom,  and  it 
may  be  our  duty  to  take  the  risk  of  the 
prophet  and  go  forth  to  declare  our- 
selves convinced  single-taxers,  or  Marx- 
ian socialists,  or  philosophical  anar- 
chists, because  as  Christians  we  are 
convinced  that  these  things  will  most 


promote  the  Christian  hope.  Yet  the 
average  preacher  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
seldom  greatly  advance  even  the  politi- 
cal measure  he  has  made  a  chief  part 
of  his  creed  by  substituting  it  for  the 
less  definite  call  to  righteousness. 

Of  course  here  again  tlie  prophet 
must  take  a  prophet's  risk.  Isaiah 
might  never  have  been  remembered  if 
he  had  contented  himself  with  preach- 
ing abstract  righteousness.  His  defi- 
nite political  attiuide  with  its  temporary 
failure  and  later  justification  gave  his 
whole  school  prestige  and  immortality. 
As  far  as  possible  the  preacher  must  try 
to  stand  on  ground  common  to  all ''  men 
of  good  will,"  but  that  is  not  ever  quite 
possible.  Intellectual  differences  are  too 
fundamental  and  too  inevitable.  Some 
messages,  however,  seem  surely  at  the 
present  crisis  of  more  importance  than 
the  definite  proclamation  of  any  politi- 
cal theory,  however  honestly  held. 

The  first  message  of  the  modern  pul- 
pit must  surely  be  the  need  again  for  a 
passion  bom  in  the  Christian  heart  for 
social  righteousness.  To  smug,  self- 
contented,  middle-class  Protestantism 
must  come  an  awakening  of  profound 
longing  for  God's  Kingdom.  To 
preach  single  tax  or  socialism  to  men 
contented  with  our  competitive  scram- 
ble is  absurd.  They  must  first  want 
the  Kingdom,  earnestly  seek  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  before  they  would  even 
know  the  way  to  it  when  they  saw  it 
pointed  out.  To  awaken  a  great  long- 
ing for  social  justice,  for  a  "  truce  of 
God,"  is  far  more  obviously  the  task  of 
most  of  us  than  even  the  proclamation 
of  a  system  of  political  economy,  how- 
ever needful  this  may  be  to  translate 
our  desires  ultimately  into  wholesome 
Hfe. 

The  Christian  preacher  has  also  com- 
mitted to  him  the  neglected  task  of 
awakening  the  sense  of  social  sin;  not 
the  sense  of  "  social  problems "  or  of 
grave  "economic  questions."     For  th« 
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Christian  heart  our  miseries  and  suffer- 
ings are  not  simply  the  result  of  "  short- 
comings," or  of  "ignorances,'*  or  of 
"imperfect  adjustments  to  our  environ- 
ment.''  All  these  things  are  present, 
but  deeper  than  they  all  is  tiiat  sense 
of  sin  which  is  part  of  our  actual  expe- 
rience. We  know  in  our  deepest  life 
of  our  will  alienated  from  the  redeem- 
ing purpose  of  God  and  given  over  to 
lower  and  more  selfish  ends.  Ko  great 
religious  movement  can  afford  to  ignore 
this  reality  In  the  experience  of  men 
and  women.  Nor  is  it  simply  individual 
sin  that  is  a  part  of  actual  experience. 
National  and  communal  shames  should 
be  ours  as  well  as  pride  of  land  and 
race. 

For  the  Christian  pulpit  there  is  the 
unfulfilled  mission  to  awaken  the  sense 
of  social  sin  and  communal  guilt  before 
God. 

We  as  Americans  are  squandering  the 
most  priceless  Messianic  opportunities 
as  recklessly  and  thoughtlessly  as  did 
Jerusalem  of  old  and  with  less  excuse. 
Our  political  corruption  is  making  ten- 
fold more  difficult  the  political  progress 
of  the  world,  for  every  reactionary 
force  points  to  it  as  a  mark  of  the  fail- 
ure of  democracy.  Our  materialism 
and  mad  rush  for  gold  are  corrupting 
lands  we  almost  insolently  call  pagan. 
God  has  fearfully  chastened  us  in  the 
past.  From  the  scourging  of  the  Civil 
War,  however,  we  have  only  awakened 
to  new  arrogance  and  more  undaunted 
boasting.  To  break  the  social  heart  of 
unbelief,  to  produce  the  contrite  spirit 
is  of  even  more  import  than  to  impart 
even  the  correctest  views  about  taxation 
or  the  economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory. For  this  work  the  Christian  pul- 
pit has  unparalleled  advantages. 

The  third  message  of  the  modern 
preacher  surely  must  be  one  of  faith. 
If  we  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 


seed  we  could  say  to  this  mountain  of 
oppression.  Be  removed  hence  and  cast 
into  the  sea.  We  have  all  the  re- 
sources; we  lack  desire  and  faith. 
The  pulpit  has  a  message  of  inspiring 
hope  and  faith.  The  Kingdom  of  Grod 
is  really  coming.  Even  amidst  our  sins 
and  in  spite  of  our  arrogances  God  is 
making  bare  His  arm,  and  American 
soil  may  yet  be  the  seat  of  the  final 
revelation  of  God's  redeeming  love. 
Amidst  our  rampant  materialism  there 
are  the  eight  thousand  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Nor  is  the 
cause  of  God's  Kingdom  linked  alone 
with  our  fidelity.  Somewhere,  some- 
how God  is  yet  to  become  incarnate  in 
a  redeemed  humanity.  This  splendid 
vision  and  this  sure  hope  it  is  the  spe- 
cial mission  of  the  faithful  Christiaii 
preacher  to  proclaim. 

As  citizens  or  even  as  preachers  then 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  study  ways  and 
means,  and  here  and  there  under  spe- 
cial circumstances  to  proclaim  them 
and  make  them  at  least  a  part  of  our 
message.  But  the  ground  of  certitude 
is  other  than  the  one  we  stand  on  while 
proclaiming  these  fundamental  things ; 
and  each  man  must  very  solemnly  con- 
sider how  best  he  may  serve  the  King- 
dom— whether  as  the  teacher  of  specific 
reforms,  about  which  he  has  assured 
himself,  or  as  the  prophet  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Kingdom  in  their  funda- 
mental outline. 

One  other  thing  remains  to  be  said. 
The  man  who  keeps  silence  because  of 
fear  of  man,  whether  in  urging  his  fun- 
damental principle  or  in  advocating 
specific  reforms,  is  no  Christian  preach- 
er. He  is  a  hireling,  and  will  surely 
flee  when  the  wolf  cometh.  This  arti- 
cle is  not  written  for  hirelings.  It  does 
not  much  matter  what  their  relation  to 
social  theory  is;  their  damnation  is 
just! 
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SERMONIC   CRITICISM   AND  SUGGESTION 


Prise  Offer.— The  publishers  of  Thb  Homilbtic  Review  will  give  three  prizes  for  ser- 
mon criticism:  First  Fbize:  A 128  Subscription  Edition,  Unabridged,  Russia-bound  Stand- 
ard Dictionary.  Second  Piuze:  A  $6  copy  of  the  Hoyt  **  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quota- 
tions."   TmBD  Prize:  A  $5  copy  of  Little's  *" Historical  Lights.'' 

These  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best,  second  best,  and  third  best  criticism  of  the  frame- 
work of  a  sermon  of  any  master  of  pulpit  discourse,  living  or  dead.  The  criticism  must  point 
out  the  faults  and  excellencies  of  the  sermon,  and  give  the  text  and  outline  and  the  preacher's 
Dame,  all  within  a  compass  of  850  words.  Ail  manuscripts  submitted  to  become  the  property 
of  the  publishers  for  publication  if  desired. 

The  contest  closes  May  1, 1906,  and  all  manuscripts  must  be  received  by  us  before  that 
time. 


DR.  THBODOS£  L.  CUYLSR  ON  CHANGS8  HI  PULPIT  KBTHODS 


Db.  Tueodobb  L.  Cutlbb,  the  venerable 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Brooklyn,  who  is 
now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  was  questioned 
recently  by  a  correspondent  of  The  Homilbt- 
ic Review  as  to  the  changes  that  have  come 
over  pulpit  methods  within  his  memory. 
The  questions,  together  with  the  doctor's 
replies,  which  were  recorded  stenographi- 
cally,  are  set  forth  below: 

**  What  have  been  the  changes  in  the  meth- 
ods of  the  American  pulpit  within  your  mem- 
ory during  the  past  sixty  years?  " 

**  Preaching  in  former  years  was  more  doc- 
trinal than  at  the  present  time.  I  never  use 
the  word  ** dogmatic."  Preaching  was  then 
more  doctrinal;  and  such  masters  in  Israel  as 
Lyman  Beecher,  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  and 
Charles  Spurgeon  evidently  held  with  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  '  that  no  exhortation  to  a  good 
life  which  does  not  put  behind  it  some  great 
truth  as  deep  as  eternity  can  seize  the  con- 
science.' The  preachers  of  that  day  pushed 
to  the  front  such  mighty  themes  as  Qod's  at- 
tributes, the  nature  of  sin,  the  Atonement,  re- 
generation, faith,  resurrection,  and  Judgment 
to  come,  with  heaven  and  hell  as  tremendous 
realities.  They  all  emphasized  the  heinous- 
ness  of  sin  as  a  great  argument  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Jesus  Christ." 

"  I  fear  also  that  preaching  is  not  so  gener- 
ally aimed  at  awakening  the  impenitent  as  it 
formerly  was.  A  large  portion  of  the  sermons 
of  these  days  are  addressed  to  professing 
Christians;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  less 
of  fervid,  loving,  persuasive  discourse  to  the 
unconverted.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  relative  decrease  in  the  number 
of  conversions  of  late  years. 

"  One  other  point  I  would  say  here  that 
I  also  think  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
impnasioiied,  fervid  pulpit  eloquence.    Theo- 


logical students  in  these  days  are  taught  to 
be  calm  and  colloquial.  The  '  great  Dr. 
Chalmers  making  the  rafters  ring '  is  as  much 
a  bygone  tradition  in  our  seminaries  as  faith 
in  tiie  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
with  the  higher  critics. 

"  If  you  ask  wherein  preaching  is  improved, 
then  in  some  things  the  change  has  been  for 
the  better.  As  far  as  delivery  is  concerned, 
there  is  less  tendency  to  chain  oneself  to  man- 
uscript; and  that,  I  tliink,  has  been  an  im- 
mense improvement." 

**  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  preachers  of  to-day 
have  to  work  a  great  deal  harder  than  you 
had  in  your  ministry?  " 

''The  pastors,  especially  in  our  large  cit- 
ies, have  greater  difficulties  to  encounter  than 
I  had  during  my  active  ministry.  They  are 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  intense 
materialism.  Wealth  and  worldiness  have 
unspiritualized  thousands  of  professed  Chris- 
tians. The  present  artificial  arrangement  of 
society  antagonizes  devotional  meetings  dur- 
ing the  week ;  and  on  Sabbath  mornings,  as 
Moody  once  said  to  me,  many  a  miDiiTter  has 
to  shovel  out  scores  of  his  congregation  from 
under  the  snow-drifts^and  not  very  clean 
snow  either— of  the  mammoth  Sunday  news- 
papers. This,  I  consider,  is  a  most  serious 
antagonism  to  the  gospel  in  this  country. 

**  In  addition  to  this,  the  zealous  minister  of 
to-day  has  to  contend  with  a  lowered  popular 
faith  in  the  inspired  authority  of  God's  Word, 
and  a  lowered  reverence  for  the  observance  of 
Qod's  holy  day.  I  honor,  therefore,  all  the 
more  the  faithful,  self-denying,  heaven-blest 
labors  of  thousands  of  Quist's  ministers  in 
our  broad  land  to-day. 

**  Yet,  I  do  not  want  to  give  a  pessimistic 
turn  to  this.  If  I  criticize  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place,  I  consider  also  the  greater 
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difficulties  ministers  have  now  to  encounter, 
which  is  one  reason,  by  the  way,  for  the  fall- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  ministers.  It  is  not 
merely  growing  rich,  for  altho  wealth  and 
worldliness  lead  young  men  to  seek  money- 
making  advantages  in  other  walks  of  life,  the 
young  men  in  our  colleges  see  plainly  for 
themselves  that  it  is  a  great  deal  harder  work 
to  be  a  successful  minister,  especially  in  our 
cities,  than  it  used  to  be,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  feel  as  if  they  do  not  want  to  tackle 
it.    I  am  as  sure  as  daylight  on  that." 

**  Will  you  say  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
secret  of  the  power  of  some  prominent  and 
successful  preachers  you  have  known?  Why 
did  they  succeed?" 

**  It  has  been  my  privilege,  during  my  long 
life,  to  have  known,  with  more  or  less  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  nearly  all  the  distin- 
guished preachers  of  Britain  and  America— 
those  of  the  very  first  rank — such  men  as 
Outhrie  and  Hamilton,  of  Scotland;  Spur- 
geon,  Newman  Hall,  Joseph  Parker,  of  Eng- 
land (I  did  not  know  Liddon  and  I  never 
heard  Clialmers) ;  and  Dr.  Maclaren,  of  Man- 
chester, whom  I  consider  the  mightiest  ser- 
mon-maker of  the  present  day.  Taking  him 
all  in  all  merely  as  a  sermon-maker,  he  is  king 
of  all  living  sermon -makers.  In  this  country 
I  have  known  well  Lyman  Beedher,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  Bishop 
Simpson,  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  Tyng  (he  was 
a  king  in  his  day),  Dr.  Storrs,  and  that  model 
of  pulpit  eloquence.  Dr.  Kirke  of  Boston. 
The  one  secret  of  the  power  of  all  these  giants 
of  the  evangelical  pulpit  was  their  adaman- 
tine faith  in  the  inspiration  and  authority  of 
God's  holy  Word.  Their  knees  never  shook 
when  they  stood  up  to  declare  the  Inspired 
oracle  of  the  Almighty.  Every  one  of  these 
men  had  a  most  firm  and  strong  faith  in  the 
Book.  These  men  not  only  possessed  great 
faith  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity ;  they 
were  absolutely  possessed  by  them;  and  like 
Martin  Luther  at  Worms,  they  'could  not 
speak  otherwise/ 

**Do  you  think  that  expository  sermons 
should  go  through  the  Scriptures  in  some  sys- 
tematic way,  say  from  Genesis  to  Revelation, 
or  should  tiiey  be  related  in  some  way  to  the 
seasons?" 

"There  are  a  few  preachers  who  have  been 
extraordinary  in  exposition.  The  large  pro- 
portion of  ministers  have  not  the  special  gift 
to  make  such  discourses  practical,  drawing, 
and  interesting.    I  should  prefer,  personally, 


that  expository  preaching  should  be  confined 
either  to  some  single  book,  or  to  certain  top- 
ics of  God's  Word,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  Of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  some  other 
consecutive  portion  of  God's  Word.  Men 
who  expound  are  apt  to  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  pnmdentiiU  things  that  occur 
in  reference  to  their  congregation.  It  ham- 
pers men  to  be  tied  down  to  a  long  series  of 
expositions.  During  the  war  it  often  hap- 
pened that  my  text  was  suggested  by  some 
event  that  happened  only  forty -eight  hours 
before  the  Sabbath.  Some  men,  who  are 
great  expounders,  like  McLaren,  can  also  do 
that." 

**Is  it  true  that  the  average  congregation 
prefers  to  hear  ethical  sermons,  as  against 
strictly  religious  discourses?  " 

^'I  should  use  the  word  spiritual  In  that 
question,  because  religion  covers  the  whole 
ground  from  Mormonism  to  Presbyterianism 
and  Methodism.  I  do  say  this:  that  the  best 
spiritual  preaching  must  have  an  ethical  ob- 
ject, because  ethics  involves  conduct,  and  the 
spiritual  preaching  that  does  not  produce  a 
better  life  fails  of  its  great  object.  I  claim 
to  have  been  a  spiritual  preacher;  but  I  guess 
that  anybody  going  through  my  sermons 
would  conclude  that  they  are  about  as  closely 
ethical  as  they  could  be,  if  by  ethical  you 
mean  discussing  daily  conduct  and  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  I  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  great  symptoms  of  the  times 
that  the  most  effective  ministers  have  pre- 
sented to  the  public  great  fundamental  ethi- 
cal truths,  such  as  abstinence  from  strong 
drink,  the  responsibility  of  wealth.  Justice  to 
laboring  men,  the  curse  of  such  evils  as  lynch- 
ing, the  increasing  demand  for  sturdy  hon- 
esty in  politics  and  in  commercial  busi- 
ness." 

**  How  far  should  sermons  touch  upon  po- 
litical matters?  " 

**  I  will  give  you  the  answer  very  quickly. 
Whenever  political  matters  touch  directly 
upon  God's  commandments  and  His  funda- 
mental truths,  no  conscientious  minister  has 
a  right  to  let  them  alone.  Partizan  preaching 
has  sometimes  been  the  degradation  of  the 
pulpit;  but  if  the  preservation  of  our  land 
depends  upon  the  civic  conscience  of  all  citi- 
zens and  the  performance  of  duties  of  Chris- 
tian citizenship,  every  minister  should  from 
time  to  time  lay  down  distinct  principles  to 
guide  his  hearers,  as  he  should  for  the  control 
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of  domestic  or  personal  life.  Wherever  civic 
iniquity  is  to  be  encountered,  as,  for  instance, 
recently  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  every 
pulpit,  however  orthodox  or  spiritual,  should 
discharge  at  least  one  broadside  for  the  arous- 
ing and  quickening  of  the  public  conscience. 
My  own  custom  during  the  civil  war  was  oc- 
casionally to  do  my  utmost  to  vertebrate  the 
popular  conscience  by  appeals  for  Justice, 


moderation,  and  the  life  of  the  nation.  Oh, 
bless  my  soul,  yes,  over  the  pulpit  of  my 
church  more  than  once  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  spread  during  the  agonies  of  the  nation's 
conflict.  One  day  an  English  parson  came 
in,  and,  seeing  the  flag,  he  said  to  me  in  aston- 
ishment, 'Isn't  this  a  consecrated  church?' 
I  answered  him,  *  Yes,  and  that  is  a  conse- 
crated flag!'" 


STUDTINO  THE  BIBLE  FOR  SERMONS 
By  C.  I.  ScoFiRLD,  D.D.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


I  WISH  at  the  outset  to  clear  my  theme  from 
any  possible  misconception  by  saying  that  to 
set  in  upon  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  solely 
for  the  discovery  of  sermonic  material  would 
be  to  approach  the  Bible  in  an  unworthy 
spirit.  The  Bible  is  supremely  a  preachable 
book;  it  is  an  Inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
sermons,  but  we  do  not  flnd  the  best  of  them 
so  long  as  we  come  sermon-hunting.  Gkxxi 
sermons  are  a  by-product  of  good  Bible  study. 
And  if  the  Bible  will  shut  the  doors  of  its  in- 
terior meanings  before  him  who  comes  to  it 
simply  for  a  sermon,  how  absolute  must  be 
the  exclusion  of  him  who  comes  merely  for  a 
text  with  which  he  may  decorously  label  a 
philosophic  or  ethical  homily  I 

There  is  a  reason  why  mere  sermon-search- 
ing never  strikes  the  veins  out  of  which  the 
gold  of  the  sanctuary  is  digged.  That  reason 
lies  in  the  nature  of  revealed  truth. 

Revealed  truth  is  flbrous  rather  than  crys- 
talline. It  does  not  lie  in  a  heap,  an  aggre- 
gation of  unrelated  truths,  but  is  one,  like  a 
tree.  If  we  could  trace  a  fiber  from  its.  begin- 
ning in  some  deepest  rootlet  to  its  termination 
in  some  swaying  top  spray,  we  should  flnd  it 
twining  and  intertwining  other  flbers,  per- 
haps in  its  course  with  every  other  fiber  in 
the  tree.  The  truths  of  Scripture  are  like  that. 
Look  at  the  cross.  You  ask,  "  What  is  being 
done  there?  "  The  answer  is,  Jesus  Christ  is 
dying  there,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that  He 
might  bring  us  to  God;  but  that  answer 
launches  out  on  that  boundless  sea  of  divine 
love  which. we,  in  our  poor  mechanical  way 
call  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  But  you  ads, 
again,  ''Who  ttthis  Jesus  Christ?"  and  the 
answer  involves  the  whole  doctrine  of  His 
person  from  the  seed  of  the  woman  in  Cknesis 
to  the  coming  King  in  the  Revelation.  Again 
you  ask,  ''But  why  is  He  dying  there?  "  and 
the  answer  involves  the  whole  being  and  state 


of  man,  the  whole  revelation  of  the  divine 
law,  and  the  whole  problem  of  the  divine 
government. 

The  desire  to  know  that  we  ourselves  may 
be  edified,  and  along  with  this  yearning  for 
personal  growth,  enlargement,  uplift,  vision, 
transformation  which  Bernard,  of  Clair- 
vaux,  called  "  prudence,"  that  other  desire  for 
our  brother  man's  conversion  and  edification 
which  Bernard  calls  "  charity  "—these  motives 
surely  should  underlie  all  our  search  for  ser- 
mons. 

But  we  are  preachers,  and  it  is  of  the  first 
moment  that  we  shall  have  somewhat  to 
preach.  And  whatever  else  the  seminaries 
may  give,  they  certainly  do  not  supply  the 
prcHEU^er  with  sermon  stuff.  How  to  make 
sermons  is,  indeed,  taught ;  but  the  material 
out  of  which  true  sermons  are  made— the 
English  Bible— this  is  not  taught. 

The  true  preacher,  then,  comes  to  Scrip- 
ture, not  primarily  for  sermons,  but  for  the 
truth  of  Ood.  His  primary  concern  is  not 
that  he  may  be  able  acceptably  to  fill  up 
thirty-five  minutes  of  time  twice  on  each 
Lord's  day,  but  that  he  shall  himself  come  to 
a  clearer,  more  vital,  and  intensely  spiritual 
conception  of  revealed  truth. 

A  sermon— a  series  of  sermons— may  break 
forth  upon  him  from  the  sacred  page  as  he 
digs  deep  into  its  meanings,  musing,  praying 
over  it  word  by  word ;  or  for  the  time  then 
present  the  message  may  be  only  for  his  own 
soul.  But  in  either  case  he  is  studying  the 
Bible  homiletically.  The  truth  which  has 
gone  into  his  own  life  is  germinant,  upspring- 
ing,  outreaching  in  its  very  nature ;  and  some 
time,  at  the  right  moment,  before  the  right 
audience,  it  will  be  his  royal  privilege  to 
give  it  forth  in  such  wise  that  it  will  enter 
other  lives,  again  to  germinate  and  enrich. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  while  to  go  to 
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the  Bible  for  a  sermon  is  largely  futile  as  well 
as  ignoble,  there  is  a  royal  road  to  the  best 
sermonic  result  of  Bible  study.  It  is  the 
King's  highway.  It  begins  with  the  first 
verse  of  Oenesis  and  ends  with  the  last  verse 
of  Revelation.  It  is  the  way  of  the  histo- 
rians, poets,  prophets,  seers,  who  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  That 
highway  runs  along  the  supernal  heights 
where  the  seraphim  walk,  and  it  descends  to 
the  lowliest  valley  of  earth.  By  it  live'  the 
shining  hosts  of  glory,  and  by  it  live  also  the 
sorrowing  and  the  sinful.  The  pilgrim  hears 
the  choirs  invisible,  but  he  hears,  too,  the 
laughter  of  children  and  the  croon  of  cradle 
songs.  The  shout  of  a  king  and  the  clangor 
of  the  captains  are  there,  and  the  groans  of 
the  dying  mingle  with  the  songs  of  the  re- 
deemed. Every  phase  of  human  experience 
is  met  with  in  that  road,  and  every  mystery 
and  problem  of  life  has  there  its  interpreta- 
tion. Upon  it  stands  the  majestic  Temple  of 
Truth.  And  when  we  have  gone  about  it  and 
considered  the  towers  and  tested  the  founda- 
tions thereof,  when  we  have  indeed  seen  **  the 
meat  of  His  table,  and  the  sitting  of  His  serv- 
ants, and  the  attendance  of  His  ministers  and 
their  apparel.  His  cup-bearers  also  and  their 
apparel,  and  His  ascent  by  which  He  went  up 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord,''  there  may  remain 
no  strength  in  us,  but  sermons  will  drop 
from  our  fingers  like  myrrh  from  the  fingers 
of  the  Shulamite. 

And  what  is  this  but  to  say  that  our  ser- 
monic Bible-study,  which  must  have  for  its 
supreme  object,  not  the  production  of  a  ser- 
mon, but  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  must 
also  be  both  systematic  and  comprehensive. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  word,  it 
will  be  to  say  that  I  too  have  known  the 
scanty  store  of  sermon  stuff,  the  agony  of 
him  who  must  preach  but  who  comes  to 
Saturday  night  messageless.  But  some  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  in  the  course  of  studies  under- 
taken in  the  preparation  of  a  correspondence 
course  of  Bible  study,  I  was  thrown  upon  the 
.necessity  of  systematic  study  of  the  Bible. 
Thrice  the  whole  Bible  was  traversed. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  to  have  been 
the  result  as  regards  the  special  object  of 
that  study,  certainly  an  unexpected  conse- 
quence befell  me.  Sermons  lay  in  wait  for 
me,  fairly  leaped  out  at  me ;  sermons  textual, 
expository,  biographical,  doctrinal,  experi- 
ential; sermons  for  saints  and  sermons  for 
sinnera;  sermons  for  the  sorrowing  and  for 


the  Joyful;  sermons  for  fathers  and  mothers 
and  children ;  sermons  for  business  men  and 
youth.  I  was  not  seeking  sermons,  but  ser- 
mons sought  me,  and  would  not  be  denied. 

But  if  truth  and  edification  be  the  objects, 
and  all  Scripture  the  field  of  investigation,  it 
is  neither  ignoble  non  unspiritual  if  the 
preacher  looks  keenly  for  sermons  by  the  way. 
He  is,  if  a  true  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
preacher  by  royal  commission ;  and  he  honors 
his  king  by  seeking  to  deliver  the  royal  proc- 
lamation effectively.  Such  a  student  speed- 
ily acquires  a  sixth  sense,  which  tells  him  all 
but  automatically  when  sermons  are  around 
any  given  Biblical  locality.  The  mature 
preacher  of  the  word  snuffs  sermons  afar  off, 
as  the  horse  the  battle.  When  Moses  leads 
his  fiock  to  the  back  side  of  the  desert  and 
comes  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God,  the  ex- 
perienced preacher  mounts  his  dromedary  and 
gets  him  on  Moses's  traiL  He  knows  some- 
thing will  happen  over  there  that  will  be  good 
food  for  God's  sheep  next  Sunday.  When 
he  becomes  conscious  of  a  higher,  clearer  note 
in  Isaiah,  or  feels  a  growing  heat  in  Paul  as 
he  comes  to  some  great  pivotal  truth,  the  true 
preacher  takes  off  his  shoes,  for  he  is  on  holy 
ground,  but  he  keeps  his  head  too,  and  gets 
his  note-book  ready;  for  must  not  the  sheep 
be  fed? 

And  he  grows  boldly  inquisitive,  too. 
And  when  Paul  says  that  after  fifteen  years 
he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  and  is 
careful  to  add  that  the  only  other  man  he 
cared  to  see  was  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  he 
girds  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  and  mutters: 
"Why  Pet&rf  Why  Jameit  And  then  he 
sees  I  Pftul  is  on  that  deathless,  ceaseless 
quest  of  his,  the  burning  passion  of  the  new 
life,  ''That  I  may  know  Him.*  And  of  all 
living  men  Peter  and  James  can  tell  him  most 
of  Jesus. 

The  true  preacher,  who  will  have  bis  ser- 
mons from  Scripture  and  no  other  whence, 
learns  to  use  a  chastened  imagination.  As  he 
reads  he  reconstructs  the  scene ;  he  sees  Moses 
bowed  before  the  bush ;  he  catches  the  look 
of  Peter  when  he  cries,  **  Lord,  save  me  " ;  of 
the  Emmaus  disciples  when  Jesus  was  made 
known  to  them  in  the  breaking  of  bread ;  of 
the  Magdalene  when  He  whom  she  supposed 
to  be  the  gardener  said,  **'  Mary." 

That  preacher  ceases  to  have  much  care 
about  outlines.  He  learns  that  Scripture  has 
not  only  themes,  but  throws  in  the  outlines  too, 
because  it  is  an  orderly  book,  that  Bibk  of 
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hiB,  and  he  comes  to  know  that  he  has  hut  to 
discern  the  underljring  structural  lines  and 
reproduce  them. 

And  when  that  man  comes  to  the  Lord's 
day  his  mind  is  filled  with  the  ineffable  peace 
of  Gkxl,  and  his  heart  is  tender  and  his  cour- 
age high.  He  has  been  walking  along  the 
king's  highway  in  deep  converse  with  proph- 
ets and  apostles  and  with  children  and  the 
flowers.  He  has  considered  the  lilies  till  the 
fever  is  gone  out  of  him,  and  beheld  the  fowls 
of  the  air  till  a  sense  of  the  Father's  care  has 
bathed  his  soul. 

Here  is  another  way.  Some  years  ago  a 
preacher  who  was  then  heard  with  delight  by 
great  congregations  in  the  city  of  his  abode, 
told  me  of  the  agony  of  fear  and  vanity  in 
which  his  sermons  were  bom.  He  said  that 
on  Monday  he  was  complacent.  Crowds  had 
filled  the  church  on  Sunday,  and  honeyed 
words  had  been  poured  into  his  ear.  On 
Tuesday  he  was  moderately  hopeful.  On 
Wednesday  the  shadow  of  the  coming  Lord's 


day  darkened  his  spirit.  On  Thursday  fear 
tormented  him.  On  Friday  it  was  agony. 
He  feverishly  turned  the  leaves  of  his  Bible 
looking  for  a  theme;  but  the  oracles  were 
dumb.  Saturday  came;  the  heavens  were 
brass,  his  great  intellect  one  dull  despair. 
Then,  in  utter  hopelessness  he  would  snatch 
at  a  text,  a  theme,  and  make  what  prepara- 
tion he  could.  Sunday  morning  found  him 
sure  that  before  midday  his  great  fame 
would  vanish— that  the  crowd  would  disperse, 
to  gather  no  more.  Then  he  would  stand  up 
— a  superb  presence,  and  call  desperately  on 
his  powers.  They  would  respond,  and  his 
voice  of  vocal  velvet  would  utter  the  eloquent 
periods,  and  another  success  would  follow. 
At  last  he  came  absolutely  to  the  end  of  his 
resources  and  of  his  courage,  and  resigned  his 
church.  For  a  few  years  his  name  was  blown 
about  as  he  went  here  and  there  preaching 
his  old  sermons,  but  the  springs  in  him  were 
dried,  and  now,  Justin  the  prime  of  his  years, 
he  is  silent 


THREE  IDEALS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WNISTRT 

By  Leiohton  Williams,  D.D.,  New  York. 


In  the  parting  admonitions  of  our  Lord  to 
ros  disciples  (Luke  xxii.  24-26)  He  insists  on 
the  ideals  of  humility  and  service.  Li  secular 
society  the  rich  and  the  powerful  demand 
the  worship  and  service  of  those  about  them. 
''But  ye  shall  not  be  so, **  says  the  Master. 
Those  that  are  leaders  in  His  church  are  to 
manifest  it  not  in  the  spirit  of  lordship  but  of 
service.  The  Master's  words  have  never  been 
quite  forgotten.  Even  in  the  saddest  periods 
of  its  history  the  church  has  never  entirely 
lost  sight  of  this  ideal,  while  in  her  better 
periods  she  has  earnestly  sought  to  realize  it. 
These  efforts  at  different  times  in  the  church's 
history  have  given  rise  to  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  Christian  service. 

I.  In  the  first  place  we  may  notice  the  pro- 
fessional ideal  of  the  Christian  ministry  which 
is  common  everywhere  about  us.  By  those 
who  hold  this  ideal  the  ministry  is  thought  of 
as  constituting  a  class  apart  from  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  church-membership,  and  this 
notion  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  distinc- 
tion between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  The 
distinction  once  generally  recognized  was 
gradually  made  still  more  emphatic  by  a  sep- 
arate code  of  ethics  and  deportment  required 
of  the  clergy,  and  to-day  we  see  it  on  all 


hands.  In  our  Protestant  churches,  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  pastor  or 
minister  stands  out  as  a  marked  man,  separate 
from  his  congregation,  personally  responsible 
more  than  others  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  church,  and  called  sharply  to  account 
for  its  apparent  failure.  This  notion  of  the 
Christian  ministry  gave  it  a  place  as  one  of 
the  so-called  learned  professions  along  with 
law  and  medicine,  with  very  much  the  same 
standard  of  success  or  of  failure  as  in  these 
other  professions.  And  this  is.  in  the  main, 
the  current  ideal  among  Protestants  to-day. 

This  view  of  the  Christian  ministry  has  de- 
veloped many  subtle  temptations.  The  pas- 
tor, as  the  recognized  minister  of  the  church, 
has  been  held  responsible  for  its  success  and 
naturally  bends  his  efforts  to  attain  it.  Suc- 
cess has  been  largely  measured  by  increase  in 
numbers  and  wealth  in  the  church-member- 
ship, and  pulpit  eloquence  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  chief  element  in  the  attainment 
of  such  success.  Many  of  the  largest  congre- 
gations, and  those  reported  the  roost  success- 
ful, have  been  mainly  drawn  together  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  preacher.  While  in  many 
cases  there  may  be  real  power  behind  the  elo- 
quence, and  the  success  thus  be  of  a  genuine 
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sort,  yet  there  is  here  an  evident  danger  to 
whicli  the  apostle  Paul  alhides  in  writing  to 
the  Corinthians,  *'And  my  speech  and  my 
preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power:  that  your  faith  should 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  4.  6).  This  danger 
has  not  by  any  means  been  universally  recog- 
nized and  avoided.  It  is  to  be  feared  tliat  in 
not  infrequent  instances  our  ministers  have 
become  largely  rtietoricians,  looking  for  their 
success  far  more  from  the  form  than  from  the 
substance  of  their  pulpit  utterances. 

Another  temptation  growing  out  of  this 
ideal  of  the  ministry  is  that  to  a  new  Pliarisa- 
ism  or  separation  of  the  minister  from  the 
people  at  large.  This  separation,  beginning 
as  one  merely  of  position,  rapidly  extends  to 
interests,  sympathies,  and  opinions.  The 
minister,  far  more  than  perhaps  he  realizes,  is 
out  of  touch  with  the  common  people,  and 
maintains  a  standard  of  opinion  and  judgment 
which  places  him  in  an  unnatural  and  unde- 
sirable aloofness  from  the  masses  of  his  fellow 
men.  This  separation  keeps  the  minister  out 
of  close,  living  contact  with  the  actual  social 
conditions  about  him.  And  in  our  country 
where  the  vast  majority  of  the  Protestant 
ministers  are  recruited  from  the  older  Ameri- 
can stocks,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  find 
themselves  almost  in  a  quandary  as  to  how 
they  can  come  into  practical  touch  and  help- 
ful relations  with  the  newer  elements  of  our 
incoming  immigration. 

This  aloofness  of  the  ministry  leads  to  two 
other  dangers,  artificiality  and  dogmatism. 
A  view  of  life  held  by  a  recluse  must  neces- 
sarily be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  artificial, 
imagined  rather  than  really  experienced. 
Any  wide  acquaintance  with  ministers'  views 
on  the  saloon,  the  theater,  or  the  business 
world  would  show  to  a  practical  observer 
an  element  of  unreality  more  or  less  coloring 
and  biasing  their  opinions.  Again,  the  min- 
ister's specific  training  and  the  method  of 
logical  reasoning  to  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed tend  to  the  building  up  of  a  dogmatic 
system  of  opinion,  to  which  a  man  may  be- 
come a  slave  almost  unconsciously,  until  it 
becomes  as  Saul's  armor  in  which  he  can  not 
fight  or  even  stand  upright  and  which  holds 
him  back  from  a  free  and  active  service  for 
the  Master. 

All  these  dangers  and  temptations  of  the 
ministry  are  largely  the  results  of  a  false 


standpohit,  viz.,  the  professional  ideal  of 
what  constitutes  the  Christian  ministry.  Ab 
the  late  President  Francis  Wayland,  of  Brown, 
clearly  pointed  out  many  years  ago.  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  not  a  profession  and  is  oot 
properly  compared  with  the  professions  of 
medicine  or  law.  The  lawyer  or  physician  is 
engaged  by  his  client  or  patient  to  perform  a 
service  for  him,  and  the  relation  is  terminable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  one  employing.  And 
while  it  lasts,  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  is 
owing  to  the  client  or  patient.  But  the  Chris- 
tian minister  is  the  representative  of  a  divine 
Master,  and  to  Him  his  first  loyalty  and  re- 
sponsibility are  owing.  And  He  it  is  who 
should  really  determine  the  nature  and  length 
and  compensation  of  the  service.  But  all  this 
the  professional  ideal  fails  to  hold  in  view. 
Thus  the  professional  ideal  is  convicted  of  a 
low  viewpoint,  and  thus  insensibly  has  de- 
graded the  Christian  minister  from  his  true 
dignity  and  worth.  Furthermore,  the  Master 
never  separated  a  class  in  the  Christian  church 
to  be  His  ministers,  while  others  were  not. 
The  ideal  of  service  and  humility  is  one  for 
all.  and  while  the  gifts  for  service  may  vary, 
and  in  consequence  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
ministry  may  vary  widely  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent individuals,  yet  the  apostle  Pftul,  car- 
rying out  the  thought  of  the  Master,  is  careful 
to  maintain  the  idea  of  the  unity  pervading 
the  one  body  of  the  church,  and  hold  all  as 
simply  members  in  and  of  that  body. 

n.  There  is  another  ideal  of  the  Christian 
ministry  widely  prevalent  especially  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion,  but  also  among 
Protestants,  viz.,  the  ascetic  ideal.  Seeking 
to  escape  from  low  worldly  standards  of  suc- 
cess and  the  cammoner  forms  of  material 
temptation,  serious-minded  men  have  followed 
the  example  of  John  the  Baptist  and  sought 
in  the  desert  or  the  monastic  cell,  or  simply 
in  studious  retirement,  to  avoid  the  tempta- 
tons  of  the  world  and  to  practise  self -disci 
pline,  and  to  cultivate  the  higher  spiritual 
life.  And  I  think  it  should  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  in  many  cases  such  men  have  at- 
tained a  standard  of  life  and  character  above 
that  of  the  merely  professional  type  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded.  And  to  such  attain- 
ment I  would  attribute  the  very  considerable 
measure  of  a  true  success  that  has  attended 
within  the  last  generation  the  labors  of  many 
high-churchmen,  both  in  the  Anglican  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  communions  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.    It  has  been  quest  of  a  higher 
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staodard  that  has  given  strength  to  the  high- 
church  reaction  so  noticeable  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  And  again  we  must  acknowledge 
with  no  stinted  praise  the  excellent  work  that 
has  been  wrought  by  many  such  laborers 
among  the  poor  and  In  the  slums  of  our  great 
modem  cities.  Yet,  after  all  fair  acknowl- 
edgment is  given  to  these  the  best  examples 
of  the  ascetic  ideal,  no  balanced  estimate  can 
leave  out  of  view  the  false  and  pernicious 
system  of  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  to  which 
the  ascetic  ideal  has  given  rise  and  which  has 
plagued  the  Christian  church  for  centuries, 
and  seems  destined  yet  to  plague  it.  The  es- 
sential element  of  that  ideal  is  world-flight. 
Here  again  it  is  aloofness  from  one's  fellow- 
men.  In  the  better  exponents  of  it  there  has 
been  a  certain  dignity,  sometimes  even  sub- 
limity, of  character,  that  remind  us  of  Moses 
rather  than  that  of  Christ.  **!  pray  not  that 
thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the 
evil,"  said  Christ.  And  a  recent  French  wri- 
ter, himself  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
believer  in  religious  mysticism,  yet  says  re- 
garding this  ascetic  type  of  mysticism,  **  Mys- 
ticism risks  leading  the  affections  astray  if, 
after  becoming  aware  of  its  object,  it  desires 
to  remove  it  altogether  from  this  life,  and 
under  pretext  of  infinity  tries  to  escape  the 
empirical  exigencies  which  bind  us  so  with 
inferior  beings"  (Rec6jac,  "The  Bases  of  the 
Mystic  Knowledge,"  Eng.  translation,  p.  319). 
The  ascetic  ideal  has  given  to  the  world  a  no- 
tion of  saintship  which  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. And  because  it  was  also  in  most 
cases  quite  impossible,  large  numbers  of 
Christians  have  practically  abandoned  the 
effort  to  be  saints,  forgetful  that  they  are 
called  to  be  such.  My  father  used  to  quote 
with  pleasure  the  saying  of  the  English  gen- 
eral, who  in  an  important  emergency  gave 
the  command,  "Call  out  Havelock  and  his 
saints,  for  they  are  never  drunk  and  they  are 
always  ready,"  meaning  by  that  epithet 
merely  the  eommon  soldiers  of  the  regiment 
under  the  command  of  tliat  truly  saint  lil^e 
man.  All  Christians  ought  to  be  saints  and 
think  of  themselves  as  capable  of  sainthood 
in  this  present  life  and  called  to  it.  But  that 
can  only  be  as  we  abandon  the  ascetic  type 
of  sainthood  for  one  more  natural  and  livable 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

III.  Renouncing  then  once  and  for  all  the 
notion  of  a  separation  between  clergy  and 
laity  in  whatever  form  it  may  present  itself. 


let  us  take  the  ideal  of  humility  and  service 
given  us  by  our  Lord  Himself  as  intended  for 
all  Christians.  If  the  words  of  the  Master  are 
taken  in  this  sense,  they  will  eventually  break 
down  all  those  partitions  of  spiritual  lordship 
and  authority  which  have  so  long  built  up 
and  controlled  the  ecclesiasticism  of  past  ages, 
and  the  so-called  religions  of  authority  would 
be  replaced  by  the  present  religion  of  the  in- 
•  dwelling  Spirit.  The  fulness  of  the  Spirit's 
influence  would  be  manifested  in  the  commu- 
nism of  the  Spirit.  The  man  most  truly  spir- 
itual would  be  thereby  made  also  the  most 
truly  social.  Deeply  conscious  of  his  filial 
relation  to  God,  he  will  be  as  deeply  conscious 
of  his  warm  fraternal  relation  to  his  fellow - 
man  everywhere  without  limit  or  restriction. 
We  see  in  the  Master  Himself  the  ideal  Son  of 
Man  as  well  as  Son  of  God.  Thus  the  one 
most  truly  indwelt  of  the  Spirit  of  God  will 
feel  himself  an  apostle,  that  is,  a  mi^onary, 
sent  forth  of  the  Master;  a  prophet,  that  is,  a 
preacher,  receiving  from  Him  the  message; 
and  also  a  savior,  that  is,  a  brother  man,  really 
helping  and  saving  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact.  Thus  is  constituted  a  fraternal 
ideal  of  Christian  service  and  humility,  which, 
alas!  is  but  slowly  apprehended,  even  by  re- 
ligious men.  It  constitutes  a  type  far  more 
truly  heavenly  and  sublime  than  the  ascetic 
ideal,  while  it  is  at  once  so  lowly  and  so  ten- 
der. We  can  see  how  it  grew  in  the  mind  of 
the  apostle  Peter  and  changed  him  from  the 
impulsive,  overbearing  disciple  into  the  holy 
apostle  expressing  himself  to  the  yoimger 
brethren  in  terms  in  which  dignity  and  hu- 
mility are  so  beautifully  blended,  **  Peed  the 
flock  of  Qod  which  is  among  you,  taking  the 
oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  will- 
ingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind ;  neither  as  being  lords  over  €k>d's  heri- 
tage, but  being  ensamples  to  the  fiock.  And 
when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye 
shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away"  (1  Peter  v.  2,  8,  4);  or  saying  else- 
where, "Love  the  brotherhood." 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  indeed  a  brother- 
hood, and  all  in  that  church,  even  the  least 
and  the  most  despised,  have  gifts  which  they 
should  be  taught  to  exercise,  not  selfishly, 
not  ambitiously,  but  in  a  spirit  of  loving 
service.  There  is  only  one  church  of  Christ, 
and  we  should  undertake  to  leave  no  man 
outside  of  that  church,  for  "as  many  as  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of 
God." 
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KSV.  ROB£RT  COLLTBR  ON  PREACHERS 


The  Rbt.  Robebt  Collyeb,  the  eminent 
Unitarian  preacher  of  New  York  city,  hav- 
ing consented  to  be  "interviewed"  on  be- 
half of  The  Homiletic  Review,  ex- 
pressed his  views  upon  sundry  important 
topics.  The  first  question  put  to  the  clergy- 
man was: 

•*  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  secret  of  some  prominent  and  successful 
preachers  you  have  known?  Why  did  they 
succeed?" 

**!  knew  Bushnell;  I  knew  Dr.  Bellows, 
I  knew  Dr.  Dewey  1"  Mr.  CoUyer  replied. 
•*  What  was  the  secret  of  their  power?  Abso- 
lute sincerity  and  a  marvelous  power  to  say 
what  they  believed  so  as  to  impress  those 
who  heard  them  with  its  truth.  Beecher's 
method  was  to  talk  right  to  you  out  of  his 
heart  the  things  he  most  surely  knew  and  the 
things  he  most  surely  believed.  He  was  the 
greatest  preacher  in  his  lifetime  on  the  planet, 
I  believe.  I  never  had  any  reason  to  doubt 
that.  He  was  the  greatest  preacher,  bar  none. 
Others  were  similar,  but  different;  different 
in  their  methods:  different  in  their  faith  and 
work.  Bellows  and  Dewey  were  untiring: 
they  were  powerful  men ;  but  Beecher  was  a 
most  delightful  preacher.  He  talked  with 
freedom  and  without  ceremony  in  a  way  that 
went  to  the  heart." 

**  If  a  preacher  fails  to  make  a  success  of  his 
preaching,  but  is  otherwise  efficient  in  his 
ministration,  how  far  should  he  attribute  it 
to  himself  or  to  his  congregation,  assuming 
also  that  he  is  not  incompetent  to  preach, 
but  is  lacking  only  in  sympathetic  inspira- 
tion?" 

*"  That  is  knotty.  The  inspiration  and  tho 
power  to  preach— that  is  the  primal  thing  in 
preaching ;  and  then  his  people  will  hear  him 
most  assuredly.  If  he  has  not  got  the  power 
to  impress  them,  to  win  them,  so  that  they 
will  want  to  hear  him  again  and  to  hear  him 
again,  forever,  why  he  has  to  give  up.  That 
is  the  secret  of  eloquence,  of  the  eloquence  of 
Bellows,  of  Beecher,  of  Spurgeon  and  Moody. 
I  knew  Moody  in  his  power.  '  He  was  fine. 
He  was  my  neighbor  in  Chicago.  In  the 
small  hall  where  he  was  preaching  he  had  no 
congregation  at  all.  I  went  to  hear  him  one 
Sunday  night,  and  very  soon  after  that  he  be- 
gan to  be  heard  of  and  began  to  be  a  great 
force.  He  went  right  for  you  in  the  most 
pregnant  Saxon  words  and  sentences  that  the 


man  could  construct.  He  was  the  greatest 
master  in  plain  song  and  preaching  I  knew. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  people  and  preached  to 
the  people." 

Asked  as  to  whether  people  prefer  to  have 
sermons  cast  in  an  ethical  mold  rather  than 
strictly  religious  discourses,  Mr.  Collyer 
said: 

**  That  depends.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  not  a  religious  sermon.  According  to  my 
poor  experience  they  like  to  hear  about  our 
human  life,  and  how  to  live,  and  how  we  do 
live.  I  have  known  very  fine  ethical  preach- 
ers and  very  fine  expository  preachers  who 
were  not  a  great  success.  People  like  the 
broad  man:  the  man  who  preaches  from  the 
cen^r,  if  it  is  on  a  vital  question.  Ser- 
mons should  enter  into  the  depth  of  the 
heart" 

''How  far  should  a  preacher  insist  upon 
dogma,  or  how  far  should  he  expound  the 
tenets  of  his  particular  denomination  ?  " 

''He  can  not  neglect  preaching  dogma  if 
his  church  is  to  be  strong;  but  a  man  who  is 
always  preaching  dogma  makes  a  great  mis- 
take. He  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he  is  al- 
ways finding  fault  and  criticizing  other  de- 
nominations." 

"How  far  should  sermons  touch  upon 
political  matters?  If  there  is  an  organized 
movement  for  civic  righteousness,  what  stand 
should  the  preacher  take?  " 

*'He  should  take  his  share  as  one  of  the 
community.  He  is  there  to  speak  from  his 
convictions,  and  he  is  never  to  lose  the  sense 
of  citizenship.  If  he  do,  ho  loses  one  of  the 
most  precious  things  he  can  have.  He  must 
speak  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  minister  of 
God." 

*^  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  preacher  toward  his  fiock  ?  " 

"He  should  be  'folksy.'  Put  that  word 
down.  He  should  not  know  a  word  about 
democratic  or  aristocratic.  He  should  totally 
banish  that  feeling  out  of  the  church  and  be 
human.  He  should  talk  right  to  the  people, 
whether  they  are  working  with  the  shovd  or 
holding  the  highest  positions  in  the  repub- 
lic. The  church  should  be  filled  with 
sweet  human  sympathy,  and  outside  afbirs 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in.  Theie 
should  be  room  in  the  church  for  every  man. 
no  matter  what  the  world  outside  thhiks  of 
him.** 
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WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY 

The  position  of  woman  in  industry  is  a 
question  of  tlie  day  wbicli  the  cliurcli  must 
face  and  to  which  Christianity  alone  gives  a 
complete  answer. 

The  Problem 
Tht  SiaHHiet.'-In  1890  the  census  reported 
8,917,671  women  employed  in  gainful  occu- 
pations; in  1900  there  were  5,829,807.  It  is 
true  that  men  also  increased  from  18,820,960 
to  28,764,205,  but  men  only  increased  26  per 
cent.,  while  women  in  industry  increased  86 
per  cent.  TJie  gain,  too,  was  mainly  in  what 
has  been  considered  man 's  domain.  Relatively 
to  men,  the  proportion  of  women  engaged  in 
domestic  and  personal  services  actually  fell 
off  from  1890  to  1900,  while  in  trade  and 
transportation  it  rose  from  6  per  cent,  in  1890 
to  10  per  cent,  in  1900.  There  were  228,809 
women  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation 
in  1890  and  508.847  in  1900,  the  numbers  hav- 
ing more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  Even  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  the 
proportion  of  women  is  rising,  tho  not  so  rap- 
idly. The  main  gain  is  as  saleswomen,  cash- 
girls,  typewriters,  etc.  This,  if  it  goes  on — 
and  it  gives  no  promise  of  diminution — means 
an  economic  revolution.  In  the  first  place 
women  work  cheaper.  In  Massachusetts  in 
1900,  17  per  cent,  of  the  grown  women  re- 
ceived less  than  $5  a  week,  while  only  4  per 
cent,  of  the  grown  men  received  less  than  that 
amount.  Sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  grown 
women  received  from  ^  to  $6  per  week,  and 
4  per  cent,  of  the  grown  men.  Twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  grown  women  received  from  $6 
to  17  per  week,  and  only  7  per  cent,  of  the 
grown  men.  Thus  54  per  cent,  of  the  grown 
women  in  industries  in  Massachusetts  earned 
not  over  a  dollar  a  day,  while  only  15  per 
cent,  of  the  men  received  so  low  wages. 
According  to  an  Ohio  report  for  1901  6,920 
women  in  the  three  largest  cities  earned  each 
$4.88  per  week,  worked  574  hours,  paid  12.49 
for  board  and  lodging,  and  saved  14  oents  per 
week.  They  got  a  bare  physical  txisteaoe, 
and  at  the  and  of  the  week  had  14  cents.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Am§riean  Journal  <^  Sociology 
for  May,  1899,  the  general  pay  of  saleswomen 
in  department  stores  is  lees  than  95  a  week. 


Economic  Eesults.— Such  facts  indicate  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  If  women  work 
cheaper  than  men,  employers  must  employ 
them  on  work  they  can  do,  and  discharge 
men,  otherwise  employers  who  do  employ 
women  can  sell  cheaper  and  drive  employers 
of  men  out  of  business.  Again,  the  prac- 
tise of  employing  women  develops  the  use 
of  machinery  to  replace  man's  muscle  and 
skill,  and  substitutes  the  machines  tended  by 
a  few  girls  with  a  man  or  two  as  overseers 
and  engineers.  This — the  entry  of  woman 
and  machinery — drives  men  out  of  work. 
Some  go  up  into  more  highly  paid  industries 
and  organize  close  trade-unions  threatening 
to  rule  their  trades.  Many  go  down  into 
poorer  paid  work  or  do  man's  work  for  wom- 
an's wages.  A  man's  foes  become  they  of 
his  own  household. 

Social  Remits.— The  entry  of  woman  into 
industry  is  affecting  marriage,  the  home,  and 
the  child.  Marriages  in  most  sections  of  the 
country  arc  decreasing.  Few  States  publish 
statistics  on  this  point,  but  those  that  do 
show  a  material  falling  off.  In  Massachu- 
setts marriages  fell  from  10.1  per  1,000  of 
population  in  1870  to  8.6  per  1,000  in  1900. 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Ohio 
all  show  a  diminution.  Michigan  alone 
shows  a  slight  gain.  This  is  natural.  Women 
are  finding  it  easier  to  gain  a  living  without 
marriage;  men  find  it  harder  to  support  a 
wife.  No  one  can  visit  city  tenements  and 
also  city  department  stores  without  seeing 
that,  long  as  are  the  hours  and  low  as  is  the 
pay,  life  in  the  stores  is  usually  more  attrac- 
tive than  in  the  tenement.  An  increasing 
number  of  young  women  are  learning  not  to 
marry.  80  with  the  home — young  girls  more 
quickly  get  away  from  parental  control  and 
influence.  The  store,  the  office,  the  club  count 
for  more. 

The  birth-rate  is  falling.  According  to 
Prof.  Walter  F.  Wilcox  of  Cornell,  the  num- 
ber of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  to 
1,000  women  fifteen  to  forty -nine  years  of 
age,  in  1850  was  680;  in  1900  it  was  only  474. 
When  chUdren  are  born,  they  are  less  well 
cared  for,  if  either  the  mother  or  the  older 
sisters  go  out  to  work. 

The  Moral  BeetUU.-^The  moral  resulte  are 
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the  worst.  Tho  marriage  is  lessening  and  the 
birth-rate  falling,  the  sexual  nature  does  not 
change.  Substitutes  therefore  for  marriage 
and  various  immoralities  develop.  Increased 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  young  men 
and  women  away  from  home  and  thrown 
together  often  intimately,  altho  strangers, 
means  danger.  The  rich  employer  and  needy 
typewriter,  the  unprincipled  floor-walker  and 
inexperienced  girl,  create  conditions  serious  in 
the  extreme. 

What  Is  the  Way  Out? 

To  begin  with,  the  problem  must  be  under- 
stood. It  is  a  permanent  problem.  Woman 
once  entered  in  any  industrial  field  will  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  forced  out.  Employers  welcome 
her  because  she  works  cheaper.  She  herself 
desires  it,  because  it  gives  her  more  personal 
and  economic  freedom.  Woman  is  therefore 
in  industry  to  stay.  Her  entry  there  is  a  part 
of  the  world  movement  of  liberty,  of  equality, 
of  democracy.  Woman  can  not  be  kept  un- 
der the  home  tie  except  when  she  wishes  it. 
The  problem  is  a  part  of  a  world  process  that 
never  turns  back. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  woman's  entry  into  industry  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  dangers  that  are  most  serious,  it 
has  also  its  distinct  gains.  If  it  makes  mar- 
riages, temporarily  at  least,  less  frequent,  it 
tends  to  improve  the  quality  of  those  mar- 
riages that  do  occur.  If  woman  has  no  outlet 
in  industry,  she  is  tempted,  having  no  other 
means  of  income,  to  sell  herself,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  marriage  or  without  marriage. 
Many  women  (and  men,  too)  who  have  no 
means  of  earning,  marry,  not  because  they 
love,  but  for  support,  for  a  home,  for  a  posi- 
tion. This  is  a  sin  against  the  Ood  of  Love.  It 
makes  of  marriage  a  financial  a£fair.  If  every 
woman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  earn  an  honest,  upright,  respectable 
livelihood,  she  is  not  forced  to  marry.  She 
will  be  more  likely  at  least  to  marry  simply 
because  she  loves.  Marriage  for  love  will 
thus  be  aided  rather  than  marriages  of  the 
market.  This  is  the  great  advantage  of 
woman's  entry  into  hadustry.  It  will  free 
the  wonmn  to  follow  simply  the  dictates  of 
the  heart.  Again,  it  will  tend  to  increase  the 
independence  and  self-respect  of  women  who 
are  married.  If  a  husband  does  not  treat  the 
wife  rightly  or  fails  to  support  her,  she  has 
now  little  or  no  resource  unless  she  can  earn. 
But  if  she  can  earn,  she  need  not  suffer  the 


indignities  which  are  to-day  the  lot  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  women.  The  prob- 
lem, therefore,  becomes,  not  how  to  check 
the  entry  of  women  into  industry,  but  how 
to  separate  its  evils  from  its  advantages.  Te 
this  there  are  in  the  main  three  paths,  each 
one  of  which  must  be  followed. 

Trade-unions. — If  women  are  to  be  in  in- 
dustry they  must  organize.  Otherwise,  com- 
peting with  each  other,  they  undercut  wages 
and  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  worst  em- 
ployers, because  such  can  drive  the  better ^n- 
ployers  ou  t  of  business.  Women  are  learning 
to  organize.  The  Clerks'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation includes  thousands  of  women.  The 
United  Qarment-workers  has  enrolled  thou- 
sands more.  There  are  women  trade-unions 
in  the  printing  trades^  the  tobacco,  bakery, 
confectionery,  and  paper-box -making  trades. 
Teachers'  federations  of  women  exist  some- 
times al lied  with  labor-unions.  Organization, 
especially  in  tlie  West,  is  beginning  among 
servants,  scrubwomen,  and  others. 

Consumers'  Leagues. — These  call  on  women 
to  patronize  only  such  stores  as  employ 
women  under  the  better  conditions.  They 
teach  women  to  avoid  the  bargain-counter, 
where  goods  are  sold  cheap  often  because 
produced  in  unhealthy,  plague  -  stricken 
rooms,  by  girls  and  women  paid  the  lowest 
prices.  The  oflBce  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  is  at  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  city. 

2>^Mtot»(m.— Legislation  against  child  labor 
and  for  the  protection  of  women  at  work  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  way  out.  Where 
there  is  no  legislation,  greedy  employers  can 
have  their  way  and  set  the  pace  for  the  mar- 
ket. Legislation,  if  it  be  enforced  by  hon- 
est commissioners  and  an  enlightened  public 
spirit,  can  prevent  at  least  the  worst  forms  of 
child  labor,  of  long  hours,  night-work,  and 
other  evil  conditions. 

What  the  Cliurch  Can  Do, — It  can  inform 
the  women  in  its  congregations  of  the  facts 
and  evils  of  bargain  -  counters  and  low 
prices. 

It  can  show  the  practical  steps  to  lessen 
such  evil. 

It  can  demand,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
the  passage  and  enforcement  of  proper 
laws. 

It  can  raise  the  ideal  of  womanhood  and  of 
manhood. 

It  can  appeal  from  the  pocketbook  to  the 
conscience  and  the  souL 
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THE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS 
By  Prof.  Mabcus  Dods,  D.D.,  Ediitbubgh,  Scotland. 


Thb  baptism  of  Jesus  (Mark  i.  9-11 ;  Matt. 
iU.  18-17;  Luke  iii.  21,  22;  John  i.  81-34)  is 
the  turning-point  between  His  private  and 
His  public  life.  During  the  thirty  years  of 
His  life  in  Nazareth  He  had  been  preparing 
for  His  three  years'  ministry,  but  as  yet  had 
^ven  no  public  intimation  of  His  purpose. 
When  John  began  to  baptize,  Jesus  was  still 
an  unknown  carpenter  in  a  country  town,  or- 
dered about  by  His  employers,  busy  all  day 
long  with  manual  toil,  receiving  wages  for 
work  done.  What  is  to  occur  to  call  Him 
out  from  this  retirement?  Ambition  makes 
opportunities.  In  worldly  kingdoms  princes 
have  but  to  wait  for  the  demise  of  their  pred- 
ecessors. Jesus  waited  the  Father's  time. 
He  observed  the  law,  "If  you  wish  to  be  di- 
vine, keep  hidden  as  God  does."  But  at 
length  there  comes  a  summons  which  he  could 
neither  misunderstand  nor  resist.  The 
hearers  of  the  Baptist  longed  for  that  which 
none  but  Jesus  could  give.  A  movement 
was  on  foot  which  only  He  could  guide,  util- 
ize, and  prosper.  The  national  revival  calls 
Him  out  of  privacy. 

But  when  Jesus  comes  to  be  baptized  with 
the  rest,  John  declines  to  perform  the  rite  on 
His  person.  He  had  baptized,  with  his  bap- 
tism of  repentance,  the  best  men  who  had 
come  to  him ;  the  highest  in  church  and  state, 
the  purest  in  life  and  of  cleanest  repute;  but 
-when  Jesus  presents  Himself  he  is  taken 
aback.  Here  was  a  difficulty  he  had  not  fore- 
cast. He  had  not  calculated  that  his  cleans- 
ing rite  would  be  demanded  by  a  stainless 
and  unsoiled  soul,  that  his  baptism  of  repen- 
tance should  be  sought  by  one  in  whom  re- 
pentance was  impossible.  He  had  foreseen 
trouble  with  scrupulous  consciences ;  he  had 
expected  abuse,  and  had  counted  on  being 
the  repository  of  disagreeable  secrets  of  con- 
fession ;  but  that  he  should  be  asked  to  wash 
one  whom  he  knew  to  be  absolutely  pure 
already,  this  he  had  not  anticipated. 

One  or  other  of  two  reasons  is  assigned  for 
the  desire  of  Jesus  to  be  baptized.  The  one 
is  that  Jesus  desired  thus  to  exhibit  His  one- 
ness with  a  guUty  race.  He  was  so  truly  in 
qrmpathy  with  men  that  He  felt  ashamed  of 


our  sins,  grieved  because  of  them,  felt  as  if 
they  were  His,  numbered  Himself  with  the 
transgressors.  The  father  hangs  his  head, 
droops,  sickens,  and  dies  if  his  son  is  dis- 
graced. The  wife  can  not  persuade  herself  she 
need  not  be  ashamed  when  the  husband  is 
imprisoned  for  fraud.  Our  Lord's  sympathy 
was  deeper  than  any  other.  He  had  a  deeper 
and  truer  sorrow  for  sin  and  a  keener  sense 
of  its  defilement  than  the  sinner  himself. 
He  seeks  baptism  as  one  with  a  guilty  race. 
It  is  His  acknowledgment  of  union  with 
man. 

The  other  reason  alleged  for  Jesus's  desire 
to  be  baptized  is  that  He  sought  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  new  movement,  of  which  this 
rite  was  the  initial  step.  The  baptism  of 
John  had  not  merely  a  retrospective  aspect, 
signifying  the  washing  away  of  guilt.  It 
also  initiated  men  into  the  new  kingdom.  It 
was  the  formal  and  visible  enrolment  of  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom,  the  outward  profession 
of  a  resolve  to  cast  in  their  fortunes  with 
that  of  the  new  conununity.  The  one  aspect 
of  baptism  by  no  means  excludes  the  other. 
But  the  Baptist's  refusal  to  administer  the 
rite  to  Jesus  is  evidence  that  it  was  the  cleans- 
ing aspect  of  the  ordinance  that  was  then 
present  to  his  mind. 

It  is,  then,  to  be  observed  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely at  this  point  of  deepest  humiliation  and 
truest  union  with  His  fellow- men  that  Jesus 
is  recognized  as  Messiah,  the  divine  king  of 
men.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  Baptist  is 
represented  as  saying:  "I  knew  Him  not," — 
which,  as  the  context  shows,  means,  "I  did 
not  recognize  Him  or  know  Him  as  Messiah  " 
— "but  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  wa- 
ter, the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou 
Shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  remaining 
on  him,  the  same  is  He  wliich  baptizeth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost."  John  had  known  Jesus  as 
absolutely  sinless,  but  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  this  cousin  of  his  own,  whom  he 
had  only  known  as  a  hard-working  peasant 
toiling  for  his  daily  bread,  could  possibly  be 
the  great  Messiah.  But  when  he  sees  Him 
identifying  Himself  with  men  seeking  bap- 
tism that  He  might  carry  His  fellows  forward 
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with  Him  into  tbe  new  kingdom,  it  seems  to 
have  flashed  upon  John  that  this  is  the  yery 
Spirit  of  Ood,  the  Messianic  Spirit,  the  Sphit 
that  devotes  itself  wholly  to  the  good  of  men. 
This  fulness  of  love  in  Him,  this  making 
Himself  of  no  reputation  that  He  might  be 
nearer  to  men,  this  was  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  Spirit  in  His  human  nature.  John 
says  that  he  saw  the  Spirit  descending  as 
plainly  as  if  a  bodily  form  had  been  assumed ; 
**  like  a  dove,"  not  the  symbol  of  the  Messianic 
spirit  which  he  himself  might  naturally  have 
chosen ;  but  when  he  saw  the  pure,  heavenly, 
and  loving  Spirit  of  Jesus  he  recognized  that 
this  was  the  Christ.  It  was  not  the  descent 
of  a  bird  for  which  he  had  been  told  to  watch 
as  the  sign  of  the  Messiah,  but  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Qod ;  and  it  was  not  because 
he  saw  a  bird,  but  because  he  recognized  the 
divine  Spirit,  that  he  knew  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah. 

The  baptism  of  Jesus,  then,  is  essential- 
ly His  anointing  as  King.  Jesus  becomes 
Christ,  the  Anointed  of  God ;  not  only  nomi- 
nated to  the  Messianic  throne,  but  actually 
equipped  with  that  fulness  of  the  divine 
Spirit  which  will  enable  Him  to  represent 
God  among  men.  The  two  elements  in  His 
character  to  which  the  Baptist  alludes — His 
sinlessness  and  His  identification  with  men—- 
are  the  bases  of  His  Messiahship  and  the 
guaranties  that  He  can  fulfil  the  demands  it 
will  make  upon  Him.  The  Christ  must  rep- 
resent both  God  and  man.  He  must  stand 
for  men  as  their  King  and  representative; 
He  must  also  stand  for  God,  and  in  all  He 
does  express  God  in  His  infinite  compassion 
and  goodness  and  righteousness.  That  He 
might  fulfil  this  high  office  He  was  filled  with 
the  divine  Spirit. 

The  growth  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
it  is  impossible  to  trace.  As  He  stood  a  boy 
at  His  mother's  knee  and  heard  her  read' or 
repeat  the  passages  and  psalms  which  spoke 
of  the  Messiah's  experience,  and  as  He  noted 
her  anxious  expression  and  serious  gaze,  the 
first  questionings  of  His  Spirit  may  have 
been  stirred.  As  He  grew  to  man's  estate 
and  marked  the  uniform  lapse  of  all  men  from 
constant  love  of  the  Father,  He  can  not  but 
have  recognized  that  He  Himself  stood  in  an- 
other and  truer  relation  to  the  unseen.  But 
we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  at  any 
time  befors  His  baptism  He  felt  convinced 


that  He  was  the  well-beloved  and  choeen  Son 
of  God,  through  whom  the  Father  and  His 
will  were  to  be  expressed  and  fulfilled  to 
men.  It  was  as  He  identified  Himself  with 
the  guilty  race  that  He  clearly  heard  the  voice 
from  heaven  acknowledging  Him  as  the  Di- 
vine Son. 

No  other  equipment  for  His  task  of  saving 
men  and  restoring  them  to  righteousness  and 
Qod  is  needed  than  tbe  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Altho  Son  of  God  He  yet  lived 
in  human  form  under  tbe  conditions  of  ho- 
manity.  As  His  human  body  was  sustained  by 
bread  as  our  bodies  are,  and  did  not  live  by 
the  energy  of  the  Deity  to  whom  it  was  Joined, 
so  was  His  human  soul  sanctified  by  tbe  Di- 
vine Spirit  as  all  human  souls  must  be.  It 
was  from  His  deepest  human  consciousness 
He  said,  There  is  none  good  but  One.  His 
own  human  nature,  that  by  which  He  had  t 
place  among  men  and  manifested  God  to  men, 
was  now  fully  endowed  by  the  Spirit  of  QoA. 
It  was.  He  tells  us,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  He 
cast  out  devils  and  did  other  wonderful 
works.  He  offered  Himself  on  the  cross  by 
the  same  Spirit.  And  the  words  He  spoke 
were  not  His  own,  but  given  Him  by  the 
Father.  By  this  Spirit  He  was  wholly  and 
constantly  in  unison  with  God  and  man,  and 
so  was  equipped  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  will 
of  the  Father  to  His  children. 

This  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  our  Lord 
at  baptism  does  not  mean  that  any  new  thing 
was  conferred  upon  Him  then.  From  the 
first  He  had  enjoyed  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  As  He  grew  up  through  boy- 
hood to  maturity  His  human  nature  bad  been 
filled  to  its  fullest  capacity  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  fitting  Him  for  all  He  was  called  at 
any  time  to  do  or  to  bear.  But  now  having 
reached  the  fiower  of  manhood  and  being 
called  to  the  greatest  of  tasks,  His  human 
nature  expands  and  girds  itself  to  the  highest 
endeavor  and  gives  scope  to  the  fullest  energy 
of  the  indwelling  God.  He  needs  God  more 
and  therefore  has  Him  more.  He  needs  to 
be  full  of  God,  and  to  this  need  €k>d  re- 
sponds. Here  as  elsewhere  the  development 
of  Jesus  is  the  normal  development.  Just  as 
the  apostles  had  enjoyed  the  gift  of  the  divine 
Spirit  before  Pentecost  but  then  received 
Him  anew  and  for  higher  purposes,  so  He 
dwelt  now  in  Jesus  with  a  more  powerful 
energy. 
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"A  CASTAW^T" 
Bt  William  H.  Bates,  D.D.,  St.  Louxb. 


Iv  Paul  has  reference  here  (1  Cor.  9:27)  to 
bis  final  salvation,  then  he  contradicts  many 
plain  passages  of  Scripture  tliat  he  himself 
^wfote.  Asa  specimen:  2  Cor.  y.  1,  8,  ^'For 
Ave  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  build- 
ing of  Gk)d,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.  .  .  .  We  are  confi- 
dent, I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent 
from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the 
Liord."  2  Tim.  i.  12,  **I  know  whom  I  have 
l>elieved,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
ag^ainst  that  day.**  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8,  ''For  I 
am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a 
^ood  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous]  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day,  and  not  unto  me  only,  but  unto  all  them 
also  that  love  his  appearing."  And  Just  be- 
fore the  verse  under  consideration  he  says:  "I 
therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight 
I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air."  Need  the 
words  of  Christ  be  added?  ''This  is  the  Fa- 
ther's will  which  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all 
which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing, 
but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day  " 
(Jolm  vi  89).  **  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life, 
and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand  "  (John  x. 
28).  Surely,  St.  Paul  must  have  intended 
something  else  than  his  final  salvation.   What? 

The  Greek  word  translated  "castaway"  is 
aSdsufUK  (adokimos),  and  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  eight  times,  being  rendered  "cast- 
away "  only  this  once.  The  same  word  is  in 
Heb.  vi.  8,  and  is  rendered  "rejected"— 
"But  that  which  bears  thorns  and  briers  is 
rejected,^  The  revisers  have  very  properly 
cast  away  the  word  "castaway,"  and  so  the 
verse  reads,  "  lest  .  .  .  when  I  have  preached 
to  others,  I  myself  should  be  rejected." 

But  rejected  how?  in  what  relation?  to 
what  end? 

The  word  adokimo»  is  compounded  of  a, 
privative,  and  the  adjective  dokimo$,  the  ad- 
'  jective  coming  from  the  verb  doKt/ia^u,  doki- 
madzd,  which,  in  classical  Greek,  is  the  techni- 
cal word  for  putting  money  to  the  proof: 
that  which  endures  the  test  is  dokimoe,  ap- 


proved, accepted;  and  that  which  fails  is  a- 
dokimoi,  disapproved,  rejected,  cast  away. 
Here,  say,  are  two  coins  Just  from  the  die  in 
the  stamp-room  of  the  mint  They  go  to  the 
tester.  One  stands  every  test:  it  is  dokifno$, 
proved  and  approved ;  and  it  is  passed  out 
into  the  world's  marts  to  do  its  work  in  the 
realm  of  commerce.  The  other  is  just  a  trifle 
short  weight,  or  has  some  other  defect:  it  is 
ordokimai,  disapproved,  rejected  as  a  coin  of 
conmierce.  It  is  a  coin  still,  however;  it  is 
not  counterfeit;  it  simply  is  not  fit  for  use. 

Robinson,  in  his  New-Testament  lexicon, 
gives  this  definition  of  dokifno$:  "receivdbU^ 
eurrent,  of  money  as  having  been  tried,  as- 
sayed, and  so  approved."^  "Hence  in  the 
New  Testament,  of  persons,  tried,  pivted,  ap- 
prowd,^  Now,  put  the  letter  a  before  it,  and 
you  have  just  the  opposite  meaning,  which 
is  just  the  sense  of  the  word  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

What  is  the  application  of  this  to  the  Apos- 
tle Paul? 

Note  his  course  of  thought.  In  the  preced- 
ing chapter  (viii.),  a  question  had  arisen 
among  Uie  Corinthian  Christians  concerning 
the  eating  of  meats  that  had  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols.  He  tells  them  that  the  eat- 
ing of  such  meat  was  not  in  itself  wrong; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  should  be  avoided  if  it 
gave  offense  or  was  a  stumbling-block  to 
other  believers.  " Take  heed,"  he  says,  '^est 
by  any  means  this  liberty  of  yours  become  a 
stumbling-block  to  them  that  are  weak  "  (viii. 
9).  Then,  in  chapter  ix.  he  enforces  the  duty 
of  consulting  the  good  of  the  brethren,  by 
showing  that  be  had  given  up  what  men 
would  call  his  rights  and  had  accommodated 
himself  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  peo- 
ple, i.e.,  where  Christian  principle  or  the 
honor  of  Christ  was  not  involved.  This 
leads  him  to  speak  still  further  of  the  neces- 
sity of  self-denial  and  earnestness  of  purpose, 
not  to  be  saved,  but  to  gain  a  crown.  In 
urging  this  self-denial,  he  takes  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  Greek  athletic  contests— the 
Isthmian  games — that  were  celebrated  near 
Corinth.  He  says:  "Enow  ye  not  that  they 
which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  receiveth 
the  prize?  80  run  that  ye  may  obtain  "  (ix. 
24).  And  he  adds :  "  Every  man  that  stri veth 
for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  thingr*" 
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(ix.  25).  **  Temperate  "—they  restrained  and 
trained  themselves  for  highest  physical  effec- 
tiveness. What  did  they  do  it  for?  At  the 
end  of  the  stadium,  upon  a  post,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  runner,  hung  the  coveted  crown, 
a  quickly  fading  wreath  of  laurel  leaves. 
"Now  they  do  it,"^  says,  "to  obtain  a  cor- 
ruptible crown."  We?  We  do  it  to  obtain 
an  "incorruptible"  crown.  Paul  was  In  the 
Christian  race:  he  kept  his  body  under,  he 
brought  it  into  subjection,  he  trained  it  to 
make  it  helpful  for  service,  lest,  untrained, 
the  flesh  becoming  dominant,  he  should  be 
disapproved  in  the  contest,  ruled  off  the 
course,  rejected,  and  so  fail  to  receive  the 
crown.    He  preached  to  others,  or,  to  keep 


the  figure  of  the  verse,  he  was  a  runner,  but 
he  might  not  be  a  crowned  runner.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  salvation  at  all,  but  simply  a 
question  of  reward.  Salvation  is  a  free  gift ; 
reward  is  something  earned.  He  might  thus 
lose  his  reward,  his  "crown,"  but  not  oalva- 
tion. 

This  exegesis  is  fully  and  perfectly  con- 
firmed by  1  Cor.  iii.  10-16.  There  a  penon 
may  rest  on  Christ  as  a  foundation  and  build 
thereon,  but  with  unworthy,  combustible 
materials.  In  the  testing  judgment  time 
"he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire  " 
(iii.  15),  but  his  builded  superstructure  shall 
be  burned  up,  whereby  he  shall  lose  his  re- 
ward. 


THB  ]>OORES£P£R:    A  TRIPLE  PARALLEL 
Bt  the  Rev.  H.  Rose  Rae,  Carlyle,  England. 


There  are  nowhere  sayings  more  terse 
than  one  finds  in  the  psalm-book.  One  sen- 
tence leaps  to  mind  at  the  thought.  It  pre- 
sents an  antithesis  with  three  prongs  like 
Neptune's  trident.  To  use  a  quaint  conceit 
of  George  Herbert's,  it  is 

"  A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie." 

The  threefold  force  of  our  verse  is  apt  to 
elude  the  casual  reader;  but  we  want  it  to 
stand  out  now.  "I  had  rather,"  we  sing,  (1) 
"  be  a  doorkeeper  (2)  in  the  house  (8)  of  my 
God  than  (1)  to  dwell  (2)  in  the  tents  (8) 
of  wickedness."  A  humble  personage  is  the 
doorkeeper,  but  not  to  be  forgotten  either. 
In  this  psalm  he  is  abased  only  to  be  exalted. 
How  fair  is  that  place  which  sets  the  hum- 
blest creature  in  the  fairest  light  I  Two  spar- 
rows may  not  be  worth  a  farthing,  but  God 
cares  for  them.  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
was  struck  with  the  kindly  thought  ere  Jesus 
put  it  into  words.  He  saw  it  in  the  interest- 
ing group  of  birds  on  the  altars,  not  smitten 
with  sudden  death  but  suffered  to  be  at  home 
in  the  sacred  place. 

Who  is  the  doorkeeper?  A  modem  mind 
silently  turns  to  the  beadle  or  church  officer, 
and  thinks  how  much  of  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  a  church  depends  on  this  func- 
tionary. The  recognition  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  post  is  by  no  means  stinted  in  our  com- 
parison. 

Another  class  of  critic  thinks  of  people 
who  love  to  "take  a  back  seat,"  as  the  phrase 

oes,  in  church.    Literally,  there  is  the  hold- 


er of  the  "Nicodemus  pew,"  as  it  is  called, 
where  one  may  slip  in  unseen  and  escape  as 
early  as  any— last  to  come  and  first  to  go. 
Figuratively,  there  are  those  who  are  always 
in  the  rear  where  work  is  going  on  and  effort 
or  obligation  is  needed.  In  many  churches 
it  is  ten  or  less  per  cent  that  do  things.  The 
ninety  or  more  per  cent  form  an  "awkward 
squad"  in  the  rear,  the  extent  of  whose  use- 
fulness may  be  variously  estimated.  They 
are  provoking  at  times;  but  still  they  are  to 
be  envied  in  comparison  with  the  downiigfat 
bad. 

The  ancient  Jewish  mind,  however,  woald 
be  more  likely  to  contemplate  an  affecting 
picture  painted  for  us  in  Exodus.  "If  the 
servant  shall  plainly  say,  '  I  love  my  master 
...  I  will  not  go  out  free;'  then  his  master 
shall  bring  him  unto  God,  and  shall  bring 
him  to  the  door,  or  unto  the  door-post ;  and 
his  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an 
awl;  and  he  shall  serve  him  forever."  The 
sacred  poet  sees  in  this  occurrence  something 
fine  and  spiritual— «  position  to  covet. 
Might  he  not  say  too,  and  that  right  plainly. 
"  I  love  my  Master.  I  will  not  go  out  tree  " ; 
and  so  be  bound  to  his  God  forever? 

Who  that  reads  this  is  not  reminded  of  the 
great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles?  He  delights 
to  call  himself  the  "bond-servant  of  Jesus 
Christ " ;  and  the  scars  he  wears  are  dear  to 
him  as  "  the  marks  of  Jesus. "  No  fealty  is  so 
deep  or  sweet  as  that  which  welds  together 
hearts  on  the  anvil  of  suffering. 

What  touching  pictures  do  Shr  Walter  6coU 
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and  Charles  Dickens  give  of  loyal  servants 
and  faithful  companions!  Caleb  Balderstone 
would  have  risked  his  soul  as  well  as  his 
body  for  his  master's  reputation.  The  word 
**  gillie  "  recalls  many  a  beautiful  incident  of 
devotion  and  fidelity.  The  gillie  would  carry 
his  master  across  the  mountain  torrent,  that 
its  rude  waters  might  not  wet  feet  so  much 
respected  and  beloved.  They  are  all  pic- 
tures of  a  true  man's  fidelity  to  Christ,  the 
want  of  which  is  infidelity. 

Anyhow,  the  strenuous  figure  of  the 
"  thresholder."  as  he  might  more  literally  be 
termed,  contrasts  with  another  which  emerges 
in  the  word  "dwell."  That  verb  applies  to 
one  who  "*  makes  himself  at  home  "—no  un- 
derling or  attendant  like  the  beadle,  but  lord 
of  the  place;  no  shy  visitor,  hesitating  to  in- 
trude, like  a  back-seater.  but  bold  as  one  who 
has  full  right  to  everything;  no  solicitous 
helper  of  any  other,  but  steeped  in  utter  self- 
ishness. The  person  contemplated  is  at 
home  in  luxury ;  he  is  a  profligate — **  loose  " 
from  all  restraints  of  morality;  familiar  in 
haunts  of  revelry  and  vice,  in  gay  salon,  with 
gamester  and  jockeys;  an  intimate  and  acces- 
sory where  craft  and  cunning  scatter  ruin  to 
carve  out  a  selfish  splendor  or  a  personal 
gratification.  Robert  Bums  has  described  the 
**  pomp"  of  such  a  one  in  the  lines 

**  a  cumbrous  load. 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined  I " 

Would  I  be  such?  The  psalmist  shudders 
at  the  thought.  No  bonds  I  But  such  liberty 
is  far  from  glorious;  airy  voices  seem  ever  to 
hiss,  in  the  language  of  proverb.  "  Give  him 
rope,  give  him  more  rope,  and  he  will  hang 
himself."  No  good  can  come  of  all  this. 
The  poor  singer  sighs.  ''I  had  rather  be  a 
doorkeeper."  in  anticipation  of  the  greatest 
Teacher's  contrast  of  Lazarus  with  the  luxu- 
rious. 

The  second  point  of  our  antithesis  lays  hold 
of  eternity.  It  deals  with  durability.  It  sets 
side  by  side  the  **  tent "  of  the  wayfarer  and 
the  ''house"  of  the  long-established  family 
or  firm.  The  hopeless  nomad  roves  in  tents; 
happy  nations  build  houses.  The  yearly  ''tent 
feast"  reminded  Israel  of  promises  fulfilled 
tod  of  the  enjoyment  of  settled  homes;  just 
as  they  were  reminded  of  bondage  that  they 
might  the  more  fully  realize  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  Israel  once  dwelt  in  tents,  but  the 
promised  land  afforded  them  houses. 


A  wind  may  throw  your  tent  over  or  even 
blow  it  away.  A  day  or  two  of  rain  may 
make  a  den  or  cave  in  the  earth  more  endur- 
able than  your  gaudy  tent  with  all  its  trfan 
fittings.  But  a  house,  built  on  the  rock  and 
of  the  rock,  stands  and  lasts,  come  rain  or 
wind  or  what  you  will.       , 

Peter's  parable  of  being  in  "  this  taberna- 
cle "  of  the  body  suggests  that  "  we  have  not 
here  an  abiding  city."  William  Words- 
worth points  us  to  "  €k>d  who  is  our  Home," 
as  he  succinctly  puts  it.  There  is  a  proverb, 
"He  laughs  longest  who  laughs  last";  and 
surely  mirth  that  has  not  the  "  last "  in  it  is 
little  worth,  however  long  it  may  seem  to 
be.  The  reckless  reveller  who  deems  himself, 
master  of  his  mirth  finds  the  morrow  bring- 
ing him  headache,  heartache,  and  despair. 
The  man  whose  heart  rests  in  the  Lord  may 
be  overtaken  with  "a  night  of  sorrow  ";  but 
to  him  certainly  **  joy  cometh  in  the  morning. " 
Sad  indeed,  thrice  sad,  is  their  lot  to  whom 
there  is  "no  morning."  as  the  prophetic 
phrase  is.  no  bright  future,  no  eternity  of 
joy.  It  were  better  far  to  have  in  view  the 
"  House  not  made  with  hands — eternal  1 " 

The  crowning  parallel  puts  into  the  scales 
"my  God"  and  "wickedness,"  and  bids  us 
weigh  them.  God  is  an  idea,  a  fact,  a  being, 
to  anchor  by.  The  little  pronoun  before  it 
tells  of  a  soul  thus  moored.  A  spiritual  line 
of  fine  texture  but  firm  strength  connects  that 
soul  with  Ck>d.  It  speaks  of  possession.  The 
"  feelers "  of  the  soul  have  been  thrown  out 
and  have  wound  themselves  around  God,  as 
clematis  winds  itself  about  the  tree  up  which 
it  climbs,  or  as  a  mother  embraces,  with 
clinging  heart  as  well  as  arms,  the  son  come 
home,  with  "My  boy"  on  her  lips.  The 
cold  Christian  may  speak  of  God  as  "  the  di- 
vine Behig"  "the  Almighty;"  but  there  is 
warmth,  impulse,  ecstasy,  in  Thomas's  "My 
Lord  and  my  God!"  "My"  reveals  the  ac- 
tive soul  and  its  love. 

But  who  can  so  idealize  and  love  a  mere 
"nothing,"  for  that  is  the  root  value  of 
"wickedness"?  It  is  naughtiness,  naught, 
personified  as  Belial.  It  is  an  empty  snare,  a 
heartless  delusion.  It  leads  out  into  the  wil- 
derness, allures  to  certain  death.  It  can  not 
draw  you  to  its  heart,  for  it  has  no  heart. 
God  save  us  all  from  this  arid  waste  of  shift- 
ing sand,  dreary  and  doomful!  A  sense  of 
eternal  satisfaction  in  possession  is  nowhere 
possible  except  when  we  lay  hold  of  Qod  with 
a  resolute  and    honest  faith. 
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« TEMPTED  IN  ALL  POINTS" 
Bt  Abthub  T.  P1EB8ON,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 


Wb  read  that  Jesus  tbo  **  tempted  in  all 
points  as  we  are,"  was  "  without,"  or  "apart 
from  sin."  This  expression  (;t<^p/f<i/ttiprter)  oc- 
curs twice  in  Hebrews  (see  iv.  16  and  ix.  28). 

These  words  should,  in  our  opinion,  have 
more  weight  than  they  ordinarily  do.  It 
seems  a  monstrous  perversion  to  make  Heb. 
iv.  15  mean  that  our  Lord's  temptations  were 
at  every  point  precisely  similar  to  ours,  the  re- 
sult alone  being  different.  Part  of  our  tempta- 
tions are  from  within,  found  not  in  the  out- 
side enticements,  but  in  our  being  drawn  away 
of  our  own  lust  (Jas.  i.  14).  Satan  and  the 
world  might  present  a  suggestion  of  evil  to  a 
perfect  being;  but  no  perfect  being  can  know 
those  inward  drawings  of  lust  toward  sin 
which  aro  the  outcome  of  a  nature  wholly  cor- 
rupt and  bad!    If  Christ  was  tempted  liter- 


ally in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  He  must  have 
known  the  power  of  sin  within— a  corrupt 
nature  whose  gravitation  is  toward  evil.  But 
the  exact  word  of  the  Greek  is  apart  Jrom 
gin,  so  that,  as  Alford  says,**  thcougliout  these 
temptations,  in  their  origin  or  suggestion,  in 
their  process,  in  their  result,  sin  had  nothing 
in  him;  He  was  free  and  separate  from  it." 
He  was  on  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
so  far  as  this  is  possible  to  a  being  who  is 
apart  from  sin,  i.e.,  has  in  him  no  sin.  The 
temptations  addressed  right  or  innocent  de- 
dres,  but  suggested  wrong  methods  of  grati- 
fication. It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  two 
things: 

1.  That  he  suffered  being  tempted. 

2.  That  he  is  able  to  sympathize  with  and 
to  succor  those  who  are  tempted. 


Did  Paul  Keep  the  Law  ? 

Editor  of  Toe  Homiletic  Rkvtew.— I  find 
in  Paul's  writings  this  declaration,  which  he, 
of  course,  mado  concerning  himself:  ''As 
touching  the  law,  blameless."  Yet  he  tells 
us  that  he  persecuted  the  saints  of  God  to  the 
death,  even  unto  strange  cities,  and  that  he 
was  exceedingly  mad  against  them.  Now, 
the  thing  that  lean  not  understand  is:  How 
could  Paul,  a  self-confessed  murderer,  declare 
that  he  kept  the  law  blameless  when  the  law 
emphatically  says :  **  Thou  shalt  not  kill "  ? 

We  know  that  Paul  was  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  saints  of  God  being  murdered,  from 
the  time  he  consented  unto  Stephen's  death, 
and  guarded  the  clothes  of  those  that  stoned 
him  to  death,  until  the  Lord  met  him  on  his 
way  to  Damascus  and  changed  his  whole  life 
for  the  glory  of  God. 

DeWitt  H.  Clatpool. 

LOOANBPOBT,  Pa. 

The  commandment  "Thou  shalt  not  kill" 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  Paul  probably  did  not 
consciously  violate  when  he  caused  the  death 
of  Christians.  He  says  (Acts  xxvi.  9):  "I 
verily  thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  " — 
that  is»  in  the  blinded  condition  of  his  mind 
be  believed  that  he  was  keeping  the  law ;  in 
fact,  be  probably  was  keeping  it.  There  are 
commands  to  put  offenders  to  death  in  the 
same  law  that  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
Bee  the  death  laws  in  Deut.  xiii.-Kxiv. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 
found  every  convenient  Justification  in  their 


law  for  the  killing  of  those  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  enemies  of  the  true  God.  It 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  charge  a  Jew  of 
Paul's  time  with  breaking  the  law  of  God  as 
we  in  our  time  interpret  that  law.  As  Paul 
understood  the  law,  no  doubt,  as  he  said,  be 
kept  it.  But  thcro  is  nothing  more  strenuous 
in  his  teaching  than  the  affirmation  that  law- 
keeping,  even  the  strictest,  is  insufficient  for 
salvation. —Editor. 

The  Wind  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

Thb  Homiletic  Review  :  In  a  recent  ser- 
mon Dr.  James  Stalker  gives  three  reasons 
why  Jesus  compared  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
wind.  1.  It  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  2. 
Thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof.  8.  Thou 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither 
it  goeth.  The  whole  sermon  is  to  show  that 
these  also  are  characteristics  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  Jesus  did  not  say,  "  So  is  it  with 
the  Holy  Spirit."  What  He  said  was,  " So  is 
every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Sjpirit,^ 

Is  not  this  inference  of  Dr.  Stalker  a  per- 
version of  his  text  ?  Is  it  not  an  error  in  exege- 
sis that  has  made  a  great  amount  of  mischief? 
Does  it  not  lead  to  the  theory  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  is  lawless,  arbitrary,  and 
uncertain?  Has  it  not  served  to  excuse  a 
groat  many  people  who  wait  for  the  Spirit  to 
**  move  "  before  they  do  God's  will?— A  Scrip- 
TUBB  Student. 
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Bt  Chahles  L.  Goodell,  D.D.,  New  York. 

[Dr.  Goodell  will  be  pleased  to  reply  to  any  inquiries  from  pastors  about  methods  of  pas- 
toral evangelism.    All  such  inquiries  sl\ould  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Homiletic  Review.] 


Evangelism  is  in  the  air.  The  people  are 
ready  for  it,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  they 
have  created  the  conditions  which  make  it 
necessary,  and  they  demand  it  as  the  only 
thing  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

The  Awakening  of  New  York.— What  a 
spectacle  is  presented  in  our  metropolis. 
More  religious  history  has  been  made  in  New 
York  in  the  last  few  months  than  in  a  century 
before.  On  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall,  with 
the  authority  of  the  city  government,  stood 
our  representative  preachers.  Behind  them 
were  gathered  many  of  the  chiefs  of  Tam- 
many and  the  captains  of  both  political  par- 
ties. In  front  were  men  from  all  classes  of 
society,  and  the  newspapers  said  there  were 
thousands  of  them.  All  these  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  preachers  with  as  much  rever- 
ence as  if  they  had  been  spoken  in  front  of 
the  high  altar,  and  some  who  came  to  scoff 
remained  to  pray.  The  preachers  said:  "If 
we  have  been  careful  of  our  ease  and  careless 
of  your  needs,  forgive  us."  And  the  people 
said :  "  They  are  devoted  and  unselfish  men. 
Let  us  hear  them."  And  so  the  steps  of  the 
Custom  House  and  the  street  in  front  were 
thronged.  At  high  noon  in  front  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  chiefest  temple  of  mammon  in 
all  the  world,  the  preachers  made  their  pulpit 
of  an  automobile.  More  than  three  thousand 
men  crowded  the  street.  Up  went  the  win- 
dows of  the  great  offices  where  millions 
change  hands  in  a  moment.  Clerks  and  part- 
ners matched  the  crowds  below  as  eager  lis- 
teners, and  some  heard  the  gospel  for  the  first 
time  since  they  left  the  quiet  homes  of  their 
youth. 

From  this  beginning  the  work  has  spread 
to  tents  and]  squares,  to  halls  and  theaters. 
Seventy-five  meetings  are  held  weekly,  and 
150  permits  have  been  granted  to  individuals 
for  open-air  and  street  preaching.  From  the 
work  of  a  single  tent  50  members  have  been 
received  into  one  church,  and  200  others  are 
now  ready  to  follow.  The  hearty  cooperation 
of  all  Protestant  denominations,  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  more  than  800,000  people 


from  June  to  September,  in  spite  of  the  heat 
of  the  summer,  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  expressing  their  need  of  Christ  and 
their  purpose  to  come  to  Him, — ^this  is  evan- 
gelism indeed.  It  is  the  most  hopeful  event 
religiously  of  the  new  century. 

A  Bold  Evangel.-— The  message  to  move 
men  must  have  in  it  strength  as  well  as  heart. 
It  must  be  delivered  with  directness  and  as- 
surance. It  was  such  a  sermon  that  won  three 
thousand  converts  at  Pentecost,  and  Paul 
importunes  the  church  at  Ephesus  to  pray 
mightily  that  he  may  "speak  boldly  as  he 
ought  to  speak." 

In  addressing  a  union  meeting  of  ministers 
of  New  York  recently,  one  of  the  speakers 
was  led  to  refer  to  the  importance  of  "holy 
boldness "  in  the  prosecution  of  evangelistic 
work.  A  week  later  one  of  the  leading 
preachers  of  the  city  came  to  the  speaker  and 
said:  "I  wish  to  express  my  obligation  to 
you  for  a  thought  which  has  made  a  revolu- 
tion in  my  work.  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  preach  my  sermon  and  look  for  results  in 
some  incidental  way  and  at  some  future  time. 
I  have  been  too  timid  to  make  the  issue  on 
the  spot  and  press  for  an  immediate  and  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  Christ.  My  work  has  been 
very  unsatisfactory  to  me;  and  I  have  often 
wept  bitterly  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  serv- 
ices that  I  had  nothing  to  show  for  that  day's 
work.  But  all  the  past  week  your  words, 
'holy  boldness,'  kept  repeating  themselves 
in  my  thought,  and  I  said.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
very  thing  I  have  lacked.  The  more  I 
prayed  about  it  the  more  this  impression 
deepened.  I  promised  God  I  vwould  not 
shrink  if  He  would  but  point  the  way ;  and  I 
grew  fairly  impatient  to  make  the  test.  On 
Sunday  night  I  was  conscious  of  an  unusual 
spiritual  uplift  that  filled  me  with  holy  con- 
fidence. At  the  close  of  the  sermon  I  called 
my  officials  before  the  congregation  and  asked 
them  to  johi  me  in  the  appeal  to  men  to  give 
their  hearts  to  God.  The  result  was  wonder- 
ful. In  the  inquiry-room  and  before  the 
great  congregation  nearly  fifty  men  and  wo- 
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men  came  out  boldly  for  Christ  I  only  wish 
all  our  preachers  could  be  filled  with  '  holy 
boldness. '  It  would  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
work  of  the  church." 

What  this  pastor  lamented  in  his  own  min- 
istry is  the  sad  experience  of  hundreds  of  pas- 
tors. In  many  churches  the  Sunday-night 
service  is  largely  attended  by  the  uncon- 
verted, and  it  would  seem  to  offer  the  best 
chance  of  the  week  for  a  great  ingathering. 
But  it  is  the  least  satisfactory  in  results  of  all 
the  mission  services.  The  presence  of  the 
worldly  in  large  numbers  acts  like  a  cold  bath 
upon  Uie  preacher's  zeal.  Before  so  many  of 
the  irreligious  the  faith  of  pastor  and  people 
quails.  Their  lack  of  faith  is  apparent.  The 
preacher's  words  are  weak.  They  are  deliv- 
ered without  the  ring  of  a  bold  assurance. 
There  is  no  response  from  the  people,  and 
everybody  feels  the  service  is  a  failure.  A 
hesitating  and  doubtful  man  may  possibly 
find  a  place  of  usefulness  somewhere,  but 
never  as  a  leader  of  the  Lord's  hosts  in  time 
of  battle.  What  mortification  the  church  has 
experienced,  and  how  the  enemies  of  Christ 
have  blasphemed  because  of  our  impotency  1 
Now,  as  of  old,  unbelief  is  our  undoing,  but 
it  need  not  be  so.  If  we  are  ready  to  pay  the 
price  of  power  we  can  have  it.  So  Jesus 
said,  and  so  the  church  has  proved.  "  This 
kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing." Holy  boldness,  wrought  of  the  spirit, 
will  make  us  successful  beyond  our  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

A  Hopeful  Evangel.— Most  of  the  people  to 
whom  we  preach  are  troubled  by  their  past 
and  oppreraed  by  the  future.  The  Gospel  is 
good  news  indeed  to  all  such.  We  need  to 
emphasize  it  far  more  than  we  do.  The  men 
who  have  staked  all  and  lost  need  to  be  told 
there  is  yet  hope  for  them.  One  of  our  best 
known  preachers  says  in  his  forceful  way: 
**Dogs  are  suspicious— especially  unhappy 
dogs.  Men  are  suspicious — especially  unhap- 
py men.  Missiles  of  untoward  circum- 
stances have  been  shied  at  them  too  often." 
To  beget  confidence  again  in  men,  to  arouse 
motives  and  hopes  that  have  almost  perished, 
is  the  business  of  the  evangel.  Not  a  week 
passes  that  we  do  not  have  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  Word  in  launching  on  new 
voyages  of  trust  and  hope  fair  vessels  that 
had  been  wrecked.  Last  week  it  was  a  man 
who  stopped  in  to  the  prayer-meeting  on  a 
stormy  night.  The  cheerful  light  arrested 
his  attention  as  he  went  up  the  avenue  to  end 


his  life  in  a  vacant  lot.  There  were  testimo- 
nies of  men  saved  from  all  vices,  and  words  of 
courage  from  those  who  had  been  hopeless. 
One  man  from  the  Far  West  gave  his  expe- 
rience. It  was  the  old  story  of  the  Chris- 
tian home  with  faithful  parents;  a  prodigal 
wasting  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  and 
then  the  husks  and  the  swine.  But  his  face 
was  fairly  transfigured  as  he  told  of  the 
home-coming.  His  raiment  and  his  bearing, 
his  manner  and  his  words,  were  all  those  of 
a  gentleman,  and  our  hopeless  visitor  leaned 
forward  to  catch  every  word.  That  very 
night  he  confessed  his  fault  and  was  led  into 
the  light  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  who  was 
about  to  end  his  life  found  a  life  more  blessed 
than  he  had  ever  known. 

A  little  time  before,  a  woman  waited  for 
the  pastor  to  come  to  the  parsonage  at  the 
close  of  the  service.  Her  excited  and  nerv- 
ous condition  was  such  as  to  make  those  who 
met  her  apprehensive  of  her  sanity.  When 
the  pastor  entered  she  came  quickly  toward 
him  with  a  small  satchel  and  said :  "*  Take  it ! 
Take  it  I  Or  something  awful  will  happen  I " 
It  was  found  to  contain  a  bottle  of  poison 
which  she  had  attempted  to  take.  Her  hand 
had  trembled  so  violently  that  some  of  the 
acid  was  spilled  on  her  arm  and  had  eaten  into 
the  flesh.  •'Oh,  sir,"  she  cried,  **a  neighlwr 
said  the  other  day  that  you  preached  a  gospel 
for  sinners  and  the  unfortunate.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  help  in  it  for  me?"  Is 
there  anything  in  life  more  blessed  than  to  be 
able  to  win  back  a  soul  like  that  from  the 
Jaws  of  death?  A  physician  was  summoned 
to  dress  the  wound,  and  a  deaconess  to  help 
the  family  in  caring  for  her  needs.  There 
were  watchers  for  the  long,  painful  night; 
and,  best  of  all,  the  tender  presentation  of 
the  sympathetic  Jesus  as  the  friend  of  the 
friendless.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  she  was 
taken  to  her  mother  in  the  country  and  a  new 
and  blessed  life  was  opened  to  her  changed 
heart. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  need  that  is 
about  us  and  the  miracles  of  grace  that  are 
being  wrought  through  the  evangel  we  are 
called  to  preach.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  miracles  of  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  there  is  power  in  such  fresh  miracles  as 
these  to  strike  a  doubter  dumb.  We  are 
making  up  the  new  acts  of  the  apostles,  and 
in  this  record  every  devoted  pastor  may  have 
a  share. 

An  Immediate  BrangsL^The  time  is  ripe 
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for  a  great  move  among  the  charches,  and  the 
pastors  are  the  leaders  for  that  movement. 
''The  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground."  It  will  be  unspeakably  sad  if,  in 
after  days,  looking  back  to  this  very  time, 
we  sliould  be  forced  to  say,  Surely  God  was 
in  that  spot  and  I  knew  it  not.  There  is  need 
for  preparation,  but  the  greatest  of  all  prepa- 
ration relates  to  the  pastor's  own  heart.  If 
one  were  asked  to  name  the  first  prerequisite 
of  a  revival,  both  in  importance  and  in  point 
of  time,  he  would  doubtless  answer,  Prayer. 
But  much  of  our  praying  is  of  the  mystic  sort. 
We  have  read  of  cases  where  after  a  night  of 
prayer  the  pastor  was  aroused  by  a  knocking 
at  his  door,  and  he  has  gone  down  to  find 
scores  of  people  waiting  to  seek  the  Lord. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  such  things  have  hap- 
pened, and  a  night  in  prayer  would  be  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  such  a  blessed  morning:  but 
we  are  more  likely  to  find  that  we  shall  need 
to  give  the  personal  invitation  ourselves,  and 
seek  long  and  faithfully  for  the  lost  before 
they  will  come.  But  if  we  are  surcharged 
wiUi  heaven's  power  we  shall  be  surprised  to 
find  how  God  will  honor  our  simple  words. 


Let  us  not  give  over  our  praying  until  some- 
thing happens.  Let  us  wait  until  we  actually 
hear  an  answer,  our  answer,  from  the  throne 
of  God.  To  give  utterance  to  certain  wishes 
and  plead  certain  promises  are  easy  tasks 
and  can  be  learned  by  human  wisdom;  but 
to  pray  in  the  spirit,  to  speak  words  that 
reach  and  touch  God,— such  praying  depends 
upon  our  hearing  Ck>d'8  voice.  ''Just  so  far 
as  we  listen  to  the  voice  and  language  that 
God  speaks  shall  we  learn  to  speak  in  the 
voice  and  language  that  God  hears." 

The  pastor  need  not  trouble  himself  to  im- 
portune the  interest  of  Gk>d  in  his  work,  as 
tho  he  had  to  induce  His  aid.  All  heaven  is 
with  him  in  quenchless  interest,  and  the  om- 
nipotent Sufferer  of  the  cross  has  not  changed 
in  the  love  which  sent  him  there. 

Preach  faith  and  not  despair.  Preach  a 
warm  and  a  stirring  call  to  the  laggard  hosts 
of  God ;  and  when  they  rally,  the  revival  will 
be  well  begun.  The  fields  are  white,  thrust 
in  the  sickle.  To  the  work,  in  the  name  of 
God  1  The  worst  thing  to  do  is  to  do  noth- 
ing. Are  the  troops  ready?  If  so,  forward, 
march  I 


THE  ORGANIC  UNION    OF    THE  CHUSCH* 
Bt  Amos  R.  Wells,  Boston. 


n. 


Thb  advocates  of  the  present  denomina- 
tional disunion  are  profoundly  illogical. 
With  one  breath  they  say,  '*  These  schisms  in 
the  body  of  Christ  are  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  in  their  purity  great  fundamental 
principles  of  faith  and  belief."  With  anoth- 
er breath  they  say.  **  There  is  no  schism  in 
the  body  of  Christ,  for  the  denominations  are 
one  in  the  great  fundamentals,  and  differ  only 
in  minor  matters  of  doctrine  and  preferences 
for  modes  of  administration." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  combat  propositions 
that  are  mutually  destructive;  and  yet,  since 
men  may  make  choice  between  the  two,  let  it 
be  said  that  neither  argument  is  a  just  excuse 
for  the  sundering  of  the  members  of  Christ's 
one  body.  The  denominational  divisions  do 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tend  to  purity  of 
doctrine.  The  denominations  that  are  loose- 
ly organized  are  as  firm  in  their  adherence  to 
tiieir  principles  (or  as  lax)  as  the  denomina- 


tions organized  most  compactly.  The  de- 
nominations that  mingle  most  freely  with 
other  bodies,  and  hold  themselves  most  open 
to  the  world— nay,  make  church  union  a  fun- 
damental article  of  faith  and  desire — are  as 
tenacious  of  doctrine  as  the  denominations 
that  are  most  exclusive.  Moreover,  within 
each  denomination,  whatever  its  tenets, 
there  spring  up  inevitably  wide  diversities  of 
views — broad  church,  narrow  church,  high 
church  and  low— till  often  the  distance  be- 
tween the  wings  of  a  denomination  is  greater 
than  parts  several  denominations  outside. 

Further,  the  characteristics  of  the  denomi- 
nations that  are  most  permanent  and  promi- 
nent are  not  doctrinal*  but  temperamental 
matters  of  fashion  and  caste,  the  attitude  to- 
ward others  and  the  attitude  of  others  toward 
the  denomination.  These  characteristics  are 
often  accidental,  and  they  are  often  mere 
popular  fancies.   "  The  shouting  Methodists," 


*  From  advanced  aheets  of  a  book 
Oompany. 


'That  They  All  May  be  One,**  to  be  pubUahed  loon  by  Fimk  A  Wagnalla 
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we  B&j,  tho  in  most  communities  the  Metho- 
dists are  as  staid  as  the  Presbyterians;  but 
while  not  one  in  a  thousand  could  tell  a  single 
doctrine  for  which  Methodism  stands,  all  of 
the  thousand  attach  to  Methodism  the  idea 
of  enthusiasm.  *'Cold  Presbyterians/  we 
say,  tho  modem  Presbyterians  are  among  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  the  sects;  but  the  epi- 
thet sticks,  with  the  implication  of  scholarly 
reserve,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
who  could  not  name  one  point  of  Calvinism. 
In  a  similar  way  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
held  to  be  fashionable  and  exclusive,  in  spite 
of  Western  cabin  and  saddlebag  missionaries, 
in  spite  of  Whipple  and  Fatteson ;  and  those 
adjectives  remain  the  characteristics  of  that 
church  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  who  have 
never  heard  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles. 

Even  if  the  disunion  of  the  churches  did 
tend  to  purity  of  doctrine  in  fundamentals, 
how  ungenerous  and  ill-advised  the  mode! 
For  it  could  act  only  by  the  expulsion  of 
heretics  from  the  small  body  of  true  believ- 
ers, and  thrusting  them  out  to  infect  other 
denominations  and  the  world.  That  this  is 
continually  the  result  of  any  attempt  to  band 
together  in  isolation  a  body  of  correct  think- 
ers has  been  attested  by  the  experience  of 
all  observers.  How  often  we  have  seen  a  de- 
nomination solemnly  decide  that  such  a  man 
is  a  corrupter  of  doctrine,  exile  him  forthwith 
from  the  surroundings  supposed  to  be  most 
impregnable  against  the  infection,  and  push 
him  out  into  the  precise  environment  where 
the  heresy  will  most  rapidly  grow.  Thus  the 
very  machinery  of  theological  conservatism 
scatters  the  seeds  of  radicalism.  The  un- 
brothcrly  process  often  has  such  a  sequel  as 
the  driving  of  European  anarchists  to  Amer- 
ica, where  they  find  the  more  freedom  for 
their  plots,  and  return  thence  occasionally  to 
assassinate  the  rulers  that  forced  them  into 
exile. 

Truth  is  never  best  preserved  by  isolation. 
Nothing  worth  preserving  is.  When  isolation 
is  necessary,  it  is  a  token  of  approaching  ex- 
tinction, as  in  the  case  of  the  slender  compa- 
nies of  buffaloes,  assiduously  guarded  as  the 
sole  remnants  of  continental  herds.  Who 
thinks  that  the  Indians,  if  given  a  State  to 
themselves,  would  regain  their  ancient  do- 
minion of  America?  Caged  truth  is  doomed 
truth.  Truth  gains  virility  and  empire  only 
through  freedom.  The  choice  doctrines  that 
I  love  I  would  not  have  espoused  by  a  sect, 

^  that  espousal  at  once  draws  a  fence  around 


them.  I  would  have  them  run  among  men, 
and  find  currency  with  the  flowing  air. 

Some,  to  take  a  crude  example,  have  be- 
lieved that  our  Lord  intended  to  establish  as 
an  ordinance  the  literal  washing  of  feet.  In 
glad  obedience  to  what  they  deem  their  Sa- 
vior's will,  and  in  the  healthful  practise  of 
humility,  these  believers  have  formed,  all 
through  the  centuries  here  and  there,  little 
sects  of  quaint  communicants  who  have  sta- 
tedly washed  one  another's  feet.  Now  if  I 
believed  as  they  do,  I  would  go  forth  to  all 
men,  Methodist  and  Anglican,  Romanist  and 
Congregationalist,  Unitarian  and  Moravian, 
and  preach  the  duty  and  privilege  of  feet- 
washing.  And  as  I  made  converts  I  would 
say,  **  Remain  where  you  are,  and  win  to  the 
washing  of  feet  all  the  Methodists,  and  all 
the  Church  of  England."  Conventions  of 
Feet-washers?  Yes.  A  Brotherhood  of  the 
Basin?  Perhaps.  The  Weekly  Witneu  of 
WaMngf  Undoubtedly.  All  modes  of  ad- 
vertising and  propagating  the  belief  I  held 
sacred ;  but  not  the  suicidal  restriction  of  it, 
not  the  withdrawal  of  my  followers  from 
their  circles  of  possible  influence.  To  be 
sure,  in  the  open  tournament  I  might  myself 
go  down ;  in  the  clash  of  minds  my  followers 
and  myself  might  become  the  conquered, 
might  be  led  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  let- 
ter of  Christ's  lovely  act.  But,  even  so,  and 
so  all  the  more,  I  say,  truth  never  needs  iso- 
lation ;  for  I  and  my  followers  would  be  con- 
verted to  truth.  Half-truth  needs  the  wall. 
Perverted  truth  is  maintained  by  fences.  If 
a  gardener  hits  on  a  monstrosity  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  he  can  propagate  it  only  by 
isolation.  But  the  true  type,  the  basal  spe- 
cies, let  it  run  wild  I 

This  distrust  of  truth,  as  if  it  could  not 
care  for  itself,  is  paralleled  among  the  secta- 
ries by  an  equally  profound  distrust  of  men 
and  their  capacity  for  truth.  With  a  strange 
confusion  of  thought,  they  expect  their  ideas 
to  conquer  the  world,  but  will  not  commit 
them  to  the  world.  They  hold  their  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  but  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  their  own  evidence.  They  talk  of  regnant 
truth,  but  tie  their  king  in  a  kennel.  How 
boldly  the  great  discoverers  have  flung  out 
their  discoveries  among  the  multitude,  that 
all  might  grasp  them  who  would  I  Was  a 
sect  of  the  Galileans  founded  to  preserve  and 
propagate  the  fundamental  truth  of  astrono- 
my ?  Was  a  society  of  Newtonians  established 
to  vindicate  the  law  of  gravitation?    Did  the 
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Franklinites  withdraw  into  the  wilderness  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  electricity  ?  And  who 
among  all  these  confident  heroes  of  truth  has 
trusted  the  people  as  He  trusted  them  who 
is  the  truth?  No  doctrines  so  important  as 
His.  so  revolutionary,  so  fiercely  fought,  so 
needing,  as  weak  men  would  think,  the  de- 
fense of  isolation.  But  the  disciples  were 
called  Ghristians  first  at  Antioch.  and  not 
where  Christ  ever  trod.  Christ  was  a  Jew, 
and  His  disciples  were  and  remained  Jews, 
and  the  synagogues  were  His  churches,  and 
the  Temple  was  His  Father's  house,  and  His 
doctrine  was  thrust  forth  as  leaven  in  three 
measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened. 
Those  that  trust  truth  as  Christ  trusted  it  will 
say  with  him,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  truth  to  every  creature,"  and  they 
will  not  add,  as  He  assuredly  did  not  add, 
''Those  that  receive  the  truth  ye  shall  gather 


by  themselves,  lest  the  truth  be  weakened  by 
dilution  or  defiled'  by  common  contact  or 
worn  by  attrition  or  conquered  and  over- 
whelmed by  its  foes." 

O  lovers  of  verity,  men  of  conviction, 
knights-errant  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  do 
not  suffer  yourselves  to  become  knights-fenes- 
trantl  Out  into  the  open,  into  the  fenceless 
forests  and  moors,  the  Red  Cross  waving  in 
the  wind!  What  you  believe,  commit  to  all 
men  to  believe,  call  upon  all  men  to  defend  t 
Establish  a  democracy  of  truth,  not  an  oli- 
garchy. And  be  sure  that,  as  you  contend 
in  this  spirit,  by  your  side  will  be  the  one 
Defender  of  the  faith,  and  you  and  He 
together  will  be  doing  all  that  Ood  and 
man  can  do  to  preserve  the  truth  in  its 
purity,  and  win  its  complete  dominion  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  so  that  they  ail  may  be 
one. 


A  CHURCH  THAT  WAS  BORN  AGAIN* 
Bt  G.  Campbell  Mobgan,  D.D.,  London. 


Westminster  first  attracted  me  as  far  back 
as  1894,  when  I  was  a  pastor  in  Birmingham. 
It  was  even  then  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  for- 
lorn hope  by  the  leaders  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination ;  and  some  anxiety  was 
felt  as  CO  who  would  be  found  willing  to  take 
it  up.  A  great  building  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  with  a  diminishing  congregation  was  not 
attractive.  However,  the  Rev.  Evan  Hum- 
dall  took  hold  heroically  of  the  work,  and  my 
interest  deepened.  After  a  brief  ministry  he 
died ;  and  when  the  problem  of  Westminster 
was  thus  again  before  our  denomination,  a 
brother  minister  one  day  said  to  me,  **  Either 
.  .  .  or  you  ought  to  go  to  Westminster." 

That  was  the  first  word  that  connected  my 
name  with  Westminster  Chapel,  London,  so  far 
as  I  know.  I  had  no  serious  thought  of  such 
a  possibility,  yet  the  casual  word  remained  in 
my  mind.  In  1897  I  came  to  New  Court 
Church  in  North  London,  and  in  October, 
1900,  Mr.  Moody  came  over  to  invite  me  to 
come  to  the  States  and  take  up  the  Northfield 
extension  work.  While  still  considering  that 
invitation,  I  received  on  November  8  a  visit 
from  the  secretary  of  our  London  Congrega- 
tional Union,  to  talk  over  the  possibility  of 
my  undertaking  the  work  at  Westminster.  I 
preached  one  Sunday  there ;  and  while  deeply 


impressed  with  the  opportunity,  I  felt  the 
claims  of  the  Northfield  work  were  too  strong. 
I  think  had  they  come  before  these  claims 
were  presented  I  should  have  accepted  West- 
minster then.  But  I  had  a  new  interest  in  it, 
and  hoped  for  the  settlement  of  some  man 
who  could  fill  what  seemed  to  be  a  great  op- 
portunity. I  next  touched  Westminster  in 
1902,  when  during  a  visit  to  England  I  con- 
ducted a  series  of  midday  services  there.  The 
ofiScers  then  approached  me  again,  but  I  told 
them  that  I  was  pledged  to  the  States  for  at 
least  another  year.  After  invitations  had 
been  extended  to  others,  all  of  which  were 
declined,  once  again  they  approached  me; 
and  I  sailed  for  America  on  November  4, 
1908,  with  the  invitation  of  the  church  in  my 
pocket  and  great  perplexity  in  my  heart.  I 
decided,  after  much  pressure,  to  remain  in 
the  States,  to  go  over  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  1904.  and  finally  decide  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  do  a  work 
there.  I  came  to  be  convinced  that  it  could 
be  held  as  a  strategic  point  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  so  I  decided  to  accept  the  call. 

I  found  a  few  faithful  souls  who  had  loy- 
ally stood  by  the  church,  which  had  been  re- 
garded as  a  forlorn  hope.  Mr.  Charles  Booth 
had  described  Westminster  as  '^a  great  and 
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empty  church ;  the  shell  of  a  popular  preach- 
er who  has  passed  on. "  Forty  years  ago,  dur- 
ing the  ministry  of  Samuel  Martin,  there 
was  a  strong  and  active  church,  with  a  large 
and  influential  congregation.  At  our  coming 
we  found  a  remnant  of  a  little  over  one  hun- 
dred souls,  constituting  church  and  congre- 
gation. We  found  a  large  and  architectu- 
•  rally  beautiful  building,  but  in  a  very  bad 
condition.  For  thirty  years  practically  noth- 
ing had  been  done  to  the  property,  with  the 
result  that  dirt  and  decay  were  everywhere. 
A  fine  pile  of  buildings  was  suffering  from 
years  of  unavoidable  neglect. 

I  adopted  no  method,  save  that  of  preach- 
ing the  Word  of  God,  and  allowing  all  our 
organization  to  grow  around  that,  as  we  were 
driven  to  it  by  the  necessities  of  the  work. 
On  Sunday  mornings  it  is  my  habit  to  speak 
to  my  own  church  and  congregation,  the  na- 
ture of  such  preaching  being  expository.  In 
the  evening  sometime^  we  hold  directly  evan- 
gelistic services,  with  after-meetings,  and  we 
have  never  held  such  without  definite  results. 
One  of  the  greatest  encouragements  to  us  in 
our  work  is  the  success  of  the  Friday  night 
Bible  school.  I  have  spoken  each  Friday 
night  throughout  the  winter  to  an  average 
congregation  of  fifteen  hundred,  which  comes 
from  all  parts  of  London.  There  I  have  done 
the  simplest  thing  in  Bible  teaching,  with  a 
blackboard  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  taking  every 
week  the  bare  oultine  of  one  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
taken  from  Matthew  to  Philemon  in  this  way. 
Besides  these  services  many  of  the  activities 
of  a  strong  and  healthy  church  have  been  in- 
augurated. We  have  now  on  our  regular  staff 
nine  sisters,  and  a  voluntary  brotherhood  of 
young  men  numbering  seventy.  Our  object 
throughout,  however,  is  to  do  the  most 
work  with  a  minumum  of  organization. 

We  are  situated  in  a  rather  peculiar  neigh- 
borhood. On  the  one  hand  we  are  close  to  a 
section  of  the  city  in  which  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  live.  On  the  other,  we  are  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
King's  residence,  and  a  section  of  the  most 
wealthy  part  of  London.  Moreover  we  are 
close  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  also  the 
great  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  Roman 
Catholicism  is  strongly  represented  in  our 
neighborhood.  Our  congregations  on  the 
Sundays  are  drawn  principally  from  the  two 
classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  with  a  number 
of  yiattors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


We  have  had  in  our  after-meetings  durin^^ 
the  winter  about  four  hundred  who  have  pro- 
fessed conversion,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  have  joined  the  church  at  West* 
minster.  These  have  largely  come  from  the 
immediate  district  in  which  we  are  working. 

We  have  been  unable  up  to  the  present  to 
do  much  for  the  children,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  schools  are  old  and  dilapidated, 
and  would  not  make  decent  stabling.  The 
wonder  to  me  has  been  that  any  children 
would  come.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
grapple  with  the  problem.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  children  surrounding  us,  living  in 
tenements,  courts,  and  alleys.  We  are  organ- 
izing along  this  line  now ;  and  with  the  com- 
pletion of  our  renovation,  which  is  now  going 
forward,  we  are  hoping  to  start  a  school  on 
an  entirely  new  system  of  grading.  We  are 
going  to  put  our  best  strength  into  the  work 
of  the  Sunday-school. 

We  have  not  been  long  enough  at  work  to 
do  much  in  improving  conditions  in  the  region. 
We  are  actively,  as  a  church,  identified  with 
the  Free  Church  Council,  which  means  that 
in  all  matters  of  social  and  municipal  right- 
eousness the  free  churches  act  in  union,  thus 
greatly  strengthening  their  position. 

The  church  is  supported  on  the  financial 
side  wholly  and  absolutely  by  the  free-will 
offerings  of  the  people.  We  have  no  endow- 
ment, for  which  we  never  cease  to  thank  God. 
We  adopt  no  methods  such  as  bazaars  or  en- 
tertainments for  raising  of  money.  In  the 
preliminary  matter  of  reconstruction  and 
renovation  we  have  made  our  appeal  to  the 
larger  Christian  public,  and  have  received 
some  help  from  them,  tho  in  this  also  our 
own  people  have  contributed,  voluntarily,  by 
far  the  larger  share. 

What  is  the  prospect  for  growth  and  per- 
manence? Of  course  tliat  is  a  question  of 
time.  Our  own  feeling  is  that  it  is  a  most 
excellent  prospect.  Personally  I  am  a  very 
strong  believer  in  church  life. 

How  far  practicable  are  similar  methods 
in  the  poorer  regions  of  large  American  cities 
is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer.  I  do 
not  profess  to  know  conditions  in  American 
cities  with  sufficient  intimacy  and  accuracy  to 
speak  with  confidence.  My  work  in  America 
has  been  interdenominational  and  of  an  un- 
usual character.  I  do  not  therefore  perfectly 
understand  the  problems.  The  church  fails 
in  proportion  as  she  turns  from  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  the  New  Testament 
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HHITS  FOR  THE  PRATBR-MEETINO 
Bt  Watlaot)  Hoyt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadblfhta. 


Ohb  of  the  troubles  about  the  prayer- 
meetiBg  is  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  get  set 
and  settled  in  few  hands.  This  is  too  much 
the  order  of  it  after  the  introducing  services, 
and  when  the  leader  has  finished  his  function 
of  opening,  and  the  meeting  has  been  put 
over  into  the  general  conducting  of  those 
present:  A  bad  and  quenching  silence,  then 
the  too  accustomed  voice  of  some  one  rarely 
silent,  and  perhaps  prefacing  what  he  says 
by  some  stereotyped  phrases  about  **  letting 
precious  time  run  to  waste,"  or  **  taking  part 
because  nobody  else  vtrill,"  and  then  a  speech 
or  prayer  from  him,  which  is  as  same  and  old 
as  any  written  liturgy  ever  was,  and  then  a 
succession  of  familiar  voices  on  well-worn 
topics,  and  so  the  hour  dragged  through,  and 
a  feeling,  if  not  a  sigh,  of  relief  that  it  is  at 
last  ended.  Every  precious  thing  has  its 
shadowed  side,  and  the  shadowed  side  of  the 
prayer-meeting  is  this  tendency  to  sameness 
and  bad  routine. 

I  think  a  pastor  should  be  steadily  alert 
and  watchful  that  such  chilling  shadows  do 
not  creep  over  his  prayer-meeting  and  numb 
ito  spiritual  life. 

How  can  he  beat  off  such  menace  of  para- 
lyzing sameness?  Make  provision  especially 
for  the  critical  point  in  the  meeting.  What  is 
that  critical  point?  That  place  where  the 
leader  ceases  and  the  others  begin ;  that  dead- 
point  of  the  pause.  If  that  be  long  and  fre- 
quent, you  have  chilled  interest  in  the  prayer- 
meeting  as  frost  chills  flowers.  The  pastor 
must  steadily  set  himself  on  annihilating  that 
pause :  must  see  to  it  that  it  be  an  experience 
infrequent  in  iiis  prayer-meeting.  How  can 
he?  I  have  found  this  a  good  method.  I  have 
gone  to  half  a  dozen  persons  and  said:  ''See 


here,  we  must  assault  and  vanquish  these 
pauses.  Won't  you  give  me  your  promise 
that  you  will  hold  yourselves  ready  after  I 
finish  opening  the  meeting  to  take  it  up  im- 
mediately, either  in  prayer  or  speech?  "  It  is 
quite  possible  thus  to  gather  a  kind  of  body- 
guard of  helpers  round  you.  And  after  the 
meeting  has  been  thus  shoved  beyond  that 
pause,  it  will  usually  take  care  of  Itself  in- 
terestingly and  spontaneously  to  the  end. 

Then  sometimes,  but  not  often  in  a  well- 
conducted  meeting,  a  pause  will  fall  any- 
where in  it.  Manage  that  in  this  way :  Never 
show  any  annoyance  on  your  own  part ;  never 
fidget  and  seem  out  of  sorts ;  avoid  all  routine 
phrases  about  ''pipecious  moments,"  etc. 
Stay  quietly  still  yourself.  Say  perhaps, 
''Silence  is  often  good;  we  will  stay  silent 
for  a  little  " ;  or,  sitting  in  your  chair,  expand 
and  apply  something  already  said ;  or,  if  there 
seems  to  be  no  response,  genially  dismiss  the 
meeting.  But  never  do  this  crossly  or  ab- 
ruptly, but  lovingly  and  pleasantly.  It  is  a 
good  deal  better  to  dismiss  thus  than  it  is  to 
wait  there,  in  embarrassing  silence,  listening 
to  the  laggard  ticking  of  the  clock.  Some' 
times  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  meeting 
shorter  than  the  hour,  as  it  is  almost  always 
a  bad  thing  to  have  it  longer  than  the  hour. 
Remember  always  the  social  and  informal 
character  of  the  prayer-meeting  service.  And, 
Just  as  the  family  in  the  home  are  not,  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  bound  to 
set  times  or  ways,  so  let  your  meeting  be  free, 
and  even  welcome  now  and  then  a  pause  for 
a  little  while.  A  song  will  sometimes  break 
a  pause,  tho  to  sing  simply  to  "  fill  up  the 
time  "  is  as  bad  as  to  pray  or  speak  to  get  it 
filled. 


Moments  of  Holy  Waiting 

By  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Indianapolis. 

Thb  following  suggestions  should  be  made 
in  public  announcements,  in  cards  or  widely 
distributed  tracts,  to  preserve  some  of  our 
Sunday  morning  and  evening  public  services 
from  becoming  mere  "  sociables  " : 

Persons  who  wish  to  converse  in  never  so 
low  a  tone  during  the  sacred   moments  of 


waiting  for  the  opening  of  public  service 
should  at  once  quietly  retire  to  the  hall  or  an 
anteroom. 

These  moment.s  of  holy  waiting  must  be 
guarded  for  meditation  and  for  personal  pri- 
vate prayer  for  those  devout  persons  who 
come  to  the  house  of  worship  for  the  purpose 
of  worship. 

All  conversation  at  this  time,  even  in  a 
whisper,  is  out  of  place  and  out  of  taste.  It 
prevents  the  devotional  spirit  It  interrupts 
serious  people,  and  as  an  example  of  inatten- 
tion and  irreverence  is  especially  harmful  to 
the  young  life  of  the  church. 
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PREACHCRS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS 


The  Common  Peoplo 

During  the  past  summer  I  was  present  at 
one  of  the  tent  services  in  one  of  our  large 
cities.  The  evangelist,  in  making  a  strong 
plea  for  a  large  attendance,  went  on  to  say 
that  the  church  was  here  to  meet  "*  the  com- 
mon people,"  then  later  he  would  speak 
of  them  as  ''the  working-people."  While 
those  present  doubtless  knew  to  whom  he  was 
referring,  my  own  feeling  at  the  time  was 
that  it  was  bad  judgment  to  use  the  phrase 
even  in  the  sense  in  which  he  meant  it.  The 
men  he  had  in  mind  were  those  who  toil  with 
the  hands  and  who  outnumber  those  who  do 
mental  work.  The  men  to  whom  he  was  re- 
ferring resent  the  term  common  people,  and 
rightly,  too,  for  it  is  inaccurate.  These  men 
who  toil  with  the  hands  are  not  only  not  com- 
mon, but  are  among  the  best  specimens  of 
manhood  in  our  country. 

Our  Lord  always  spoke  to  men  as  men,  and 
not  as  high  or  low,  common  or  ^lite.  Per- 
haps the  phrase  used  by  Mark,  that  **  the  com- 
mon people  heard  Him  gladly,"  is  responsible 
for  the  iKitogether  too  frequent  use  of  it  in  the 
sense  used  by  this  speaker.  The  word  as 
used  by  Mark  means  a  great  number,  the  ma- 
jority. A  Lay  Preacber. 

Tact  in  Preaching. 

I  had  occasion  to  study  preachers  and  their 
preaching  for  a  great  many  years,  their  faults 
and  virtues,  successes  and  failures,  and  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  degree  that 
tacAfulness  and  its  lack  have  to  do  with  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  preacher.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  word,  sometimes  a  seeming  insignifi- 
cant act. 

''When  I  began  preaching  I  was  a  poor 
speaker,"  unluckily  said  the  preacher. 

"  Good  Lordy  I "  audibly  whispered  a  next- 
pew  neighbor  of  mine;  "poorer  than  now?" 
and  the  effect  of  the  sermon  was  much  spoiled 
within  a  radius  of  ten  feet  from  the  whisperer. 

"  Tou  are  all  sinners,  great  sinners,"  said  a 
clergyman  addressing  a  large  congregation  of 
convicts.  From  the  platform  where  I  was 
sitdng  I  saw  clearly  resentfulness  in  the  faces 
of  many  of  the  auditors.  How  much  more 
tactful  had  it  been  if  the  preacher  had  used 
the  pronoun  im  instead  of  "you." 

For  tact  in  preaching  to  an  out-of-door 
audience  of  business  men  in  midday,  com- 


mend me  to  the  preacher  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

**  Wall  Street  liam*t  betnl  a  preacber  lately  who  made 
such  ao  Impreisloii  on  it  aa  tbe  Ber.  William  WlUdna, 
wbo  talked  from  a  throe-legged  itool  in  front  of  the 
Custom-house  yesterday  at  noon.  Usually  the  way- 
farers stop  a  minute,  fcaze  curiously  at  the  preacher,  and 
then  pass  on.  This  time  they  stopped— but  they  didn*t 
pass  on  till  the  white-haired,  robust  man  had  finished. 

**Ail  alone,  without  the  helpers  that  have  usually 
clustered  around  such  inyadera  of  Wall  Street,  tbe  Rer. 
Mr.  Wilktns  came  downtown.  With  a  little  bundle 
under  his  arm  he  walked  into  a  hat  store  on  the  n<»th 
side  of  the  street  and  told  his  mission.  They  let  him 
change  his  frock  coat  for  a  cassock,  and  then  gave  him 
a  stool.  Bareheaded,  he  put  it  in  the  roadway,  about 
five  feet  from  the  curb,  and  faced  the  Custom-house. 
The  other  ministers  have  stood  with  Uieir  backs  to  the 
stone  wall  of  the  building. 

**The  minister  began  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  world  was  not  an  accident,  that  it  and  ererything 
in  it  were  the  results  of  careful  design. 

*'  *  For  instance,*  he  said,  *  do  you  think  it  is  an  ac- 
cident that  a  lioness  breeds  only  one  or  two  cubs  at  a 
time,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  while  a  rabbit  breeds 
seyen  or  eight  rabbits  seyen  or  eight  times  a  year? 
What  would  happen  if  the  lions  and  tigers  increased  as 
fast  as  the  rabbits  ?  * 

''  llie  contemplation  of  what  would  happen  in  such  a 
case  caught  the  fancy  of  outof-door  Wall  Street.  The 
audience  roared  delightedly,  and  the  preacher  had  made 
six  hundred  friends. 

'*'And,*  he  continued,  *do  you  think  it  was  an  ac- 
cident that  I  got  this  stool  and  stood  up  here  in  the 
street  instead  of  with  my  back  to  that  stone  wall  ?  Is  tt 
an  accident  that  I  know  enough  to  speak  toward  a  build- 
ing instead  of  away  from  it?  * 

**  He  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  he  thus  provided 
his  listeners  with  seats  and  back-rests,  but  they  appreci- 
ated it  and  applauded  him  again.  He  sprinkled  his  talk 
with  anecdotes  and  witticisms  chosen  to  enforce  some 
point  in  his  argument. 

''  ^  Religion  is  based  on  reason,*  he  said,  *  and  you 
don*t  bave  to  accept  anything  without  thinking  about  IL 
Beason  is  not  opposed  to  faith.  Religion  is  not  the  thing 
of  a  minute.  I  donH  take  any  stock  in  these  people 
that  say  ''  a  little  talk  with  Jesus  makes  it  all  right.**  It 
reminds  you  of  the  woman  whose  minister  told  her  she 
couldn*t  come  to  church  because  she  had  stolen  a  goose 
the  day  before  and  hadn*t  returned  it.  '*  Do  you  think,** 
tbe  woman  said  to  the  minister,  *"  that  Tm  goin*  to  let  a 
liUle  thing  like  a  goose  come  between  me  and  my  dear 
Saviour?**' 

''  When  the  talk  was  over  Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  ask  for 
handshakers,  but  he  couldn't  keep  them  away.  He  bad 
to  hold  a  reception  on  the  curb.  Everybody  from  a 
cab-man  to  a  man  who  from  his  dress  might  have 
been  worth  a  million  pressed  forward  to  greet  the 
.preacher.** 

This  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkins  is  what  I  call  a  tact- 
ful preacher.    It  is  sometimes  thought  that 
we  have  too  many  preachers.    The  world 
will  never  have  too  many  of  this  tactful  sort. 
An  Occasional  Pebachbb. 
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THE  CH£XD  AND  THE  GOSPEL* 
Bt  Hebbe&t  Henslet  Hanson,  D.D.,  Canon  op  Westminbteb,  London. 


lam  not  athomed  of  the  gotpel ;  for  it  i$  the 
power  of  Ood  unto  Mlvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth:  to  the  Jew  first,  and  <Uso  to  the 
Greek.—Rom.  i.  16. 

Christian  theologians  have  in  the  past 
elaborated  a  doctrine  about  God,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  creeds  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  in  the  voluminous  writings  of 
the  orthodox  Fathers.  As  we  read  the  state- 
ments of  this  doctrine  we  are  conscious  that 
we  are  being  transferred  into  an  age  very 
distant  from  our  own  in  point  of  time,  per- 
haps even  more  distant  in  mental  standpoint 
and  moral  standard.  This  morning  we  have 
in  obedience  to  the  law  read  the  creed  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  famous  Greek  theolog- 
ian, Athanasius,  altho  as  is  well  known  it  be- 
longs to  another  age  than  his  and  reflects 
another  temper.  That  creed  has  again  be- 
come the  subject  of  acute  controversy.  Let 
it  suffice  that  I  renew  the  protest,  and  retake 
the  pledge,  under  which  alone  I  can  reconcile 
my  conscience  to  that  obedience  to.  the  law 
which  seems  to  me  to  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
most  obvious  of  Christian  duties.  I  protest 
against  the  continued  use  in  public  worship 
of  words  which,  tho  clearly  designed  to  be  as 
explicit  and  exact  as  words  can  be,  are  yet  in 
their  natural  sense  admittedly  untrue,  and 
which,  in  their  effect,  are  solcnmly  affirmed 
with  manifest  truth  by  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lish bishops  to  be  unedifying.  I  pledge  my- 
self to  do  what  one  man  can  to  secure  the 
removal  from  public  use  of  a  formulary 
which,  as  matters  stand  with  us,  obscures  the 
truth  it  was  designed  to  state,  and  wounds 
the  conscience  it  pretends  to  guide.  The 
Athanasian  Creed  concerns  me  here  rather  as 
a  conspicuous  example  of  the  change  which 
has  passed  over  Christian  thinking  since  the 
age  when  the  councils  drafted  creeds  and  the 
Fathers  created  theology.  It  represents  a 
semi-pagan  phase  of  Christian  thought,  a 
phase  in  which  men's  minds  were  really 
haunted  by  polytheistic  notions,  so  that  there 
needed  a  concentration  of  their  attention  on 
the  truth  of  the  unity  of  God,  easily  imperiled 


in  their  minds  by  the  worship  which  the 
church  necessarily  offered  to  Christ.  The 
converted  Franks  and  other  Teutonic  tribes- 
men did  really  need  such  teachings  as  these, 
clear,  concise,  uncompromising,  authorita- 
tive: the  Catholic  faith  is  this.  The  modem 
English  Christian,  however,  who  is  parted 
from  the  polytheism  of  his  ancestors  by  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  finds  little  reality  and 
no  advantage  in  statements  which  seem  to 
stand  in  no  relation  to  his  actual  thinking  on 
religious  subjects.  He  is  not  conscious  of 
any  disposition  toward  a  multiplication  of 
gods;  it  may  well  be  his  case  that  his  diffi- 
culty is  to  believe  in  a  personal  God  at  all. 
The  English  bishops  assure  us  that  tho  danma- 
tory  (or  as  their  lordships  prefer  to  call  them 
the  minatory)  clauses  of  tho  Athanasian 
Creed  **  were  primarily  intended  to  express 
the  truth  as  taught  in  Holy  Scripture  that 
every  man  is  responsible  before  God  for  the 
faith  which  he  holds,"  but  the  thoughtful 
and  conscientious  Christian  of  our  time  finds 
little  to  comfort  him  in  this  assurance,  for  to 
his  thinking  the  very  negation  of  intellectual 
responsibility  is  contained  in  such  solenm 
threatenings  of  endless  misery  directed  against 
any  departure  from  a  set  of  conclusions  im- 
peded from  without.  With  Christian  history 
before  him  he  can  not  possibly  make  the  as- 
sumption on  which  alone  the  Episcopal  assur- 
ance is  relevant  to  his  case.  He  can  not 
postulate  inerrancy  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
nouncements of  any  external  authority  what- 
ever. The  more  he  thinks  over  his  personal 
responsibility  for  his  own  religious  belief, 
the  more  he  is  moved  to  inquire  into  the  doc- 
trines proposed  for  his  acceptance,  to  examine 
them  closely,  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are 
true  and  that  he  understands  them  truly. 
The  merely  receptive  attitude  of  mind  be- 
comes intolerable  to  him.  He  must  see  for 
himself  at  all  hazards. 

We  ought  indeed  to  remember  that  at  any 
point  of  Christian  development  it  is  probably 
the  case  that  all  the  previous  stages  of  relig- 
ious advance  are  coexisting;  and  that  accord- 
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ingly  there  is  nothing  that  has  ever  been  of 
any  spiritual  assistance  to  an j  believer,  which 
has  wholly  forfeited  all  religious  value.  I 
observe  that  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
missionaries  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  (which 
has  become  so  embarrassing  here  at  home)  is 
of  considerable  service  for  teaching  purposes 
in  the  mission  field,  and  tho  I  can  not  but 
notice  that  this  testimony  is  generally  ten- 
dered by  those  who  are  uncompromising  ad- 
vocates of  the  use  of  the  creed  hi  our  English 
churches  where  paganism  is  unknown,  and 
can  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  unbiased, 
yet  I  can  well  believe  that,  where  the  condi- 
tions which  originally  produced  the  creed  are 
renewed  in  the  church,  there  the  creed  retakes 
its  ancient  relevance  and  religious  value. 
This  is  a  consideration  which  may  well  make 
US  patient  of  the  continued  use  of  the  formu- 
lary, wherever  any  clear  service  is  rendered 
by  it  to  Christian  truth.  If  but  the  rubric 
were  altered  from  the  imperative  to  the  per- 
missive form,  so  that  the  creed  should  cease 
to  be  imposed  on  those  who  resent  its  threat- 
enings  and  find  little  worth  in  its  metaphysics, 
while  yet  it  remained  ready  to  hand  for  use 
among  the  converts  from  paganism,  and  other 
immature  believers,  a  rough  but  not  insuffi- 
cient fnodtu  Vivendi  would  have  been  secured 
with  a  minimum  of  theological  controversy. 
We  must  not,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  for- 
get, in  our  just  impatience  of  formularies 
which  reflect  the  crude  notions  of  compara- 
tively savage  epochs,  that  the  church  was  at- 
tempting in  that  way  a  task  both  legitimate 
and  salutary.  The  Christian  religion  incl  udes 
a  doctrine  about  God,  which  must  be  ex- 
pressed from  age  to  age  as  best  men  can  ex- 
press it,  but  which  never  can  either  be  altered 
or  dispensed  with.  The  theology  of  the 
church  varies  necessarily  as  men's  knowledge 
increases,  but  the  faith  of  the  church  is  tm- 
changeable. 

There  is  an  imalterable  core  of  truth,  which 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  theological  spec- 
ulation, and  which,  however  variously  han- 
dled, remains  essential  to  the  religion,  of  which 
indeed  it  is  the  distinctive  element ;  but  that 
unchanging  truth  is  patient  of  almost  infinite 
misunderstanding.  Moreover,  the  theologi- 
cal truth  of  one  age  is  the  theological  error  of 
another,  not  merely  because  the  theologians 
Biiflconceived  the  primitive  revelation,  but  be- 
oanse,  tho  they  conceived  it  rightly,  they  con- 
ceived it  in  false  connections.  Their  knowl- 
edge was  too  limited  to  admit  of  any  better 


statement  than  they  offered ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  orthodoxy  they  defended  was  for 
them  and  their  contemporaries  the  truest  vi- 
sion of  Christianity  within  their  reach.  As 
knowledge  accumulated  the  theological  defi- 
nitions became  defective ;  they  were  no  longer 
properly  adjusted  to  the  facts  which  had  to 
be  reckoned  with;  and  being  thus  inevitably 
obsolete  they  became  for  later  ages  actually 
and  increasingly  false.  Theology  is  never 
more  than  a  provisiooal  correlation  of  Chris- 
tian truth  with  the  rest  of  human  knowledge. 
Granting  that  the  Christian  truth,  being  ex 
hypoihen  a  divine  revelation,  is  unchanging, 
there  Is  an  infinite  possibility  of  change  in  the 
human  knowledge  with  which  it  miist  from 
time  to  time  be  correlated ;  and  the  theologi- 
cal statement  will  accordingly  vary  from  age 
to  age.  Indeed,  it  is  stfjctly  true  to  say  that 
a  theological  statement  begins  to  become  ob- 
solete almost  as  soon  as  it  has  been  formu- 
lated ;  for  it,  like  an  act  of  Parliament,  sums 
up  and  marks  the  triumph  of  a  movement  of 
opinion,  which  begins  at  once,  almost  with  the 
regularity  of  the  tides,  to  recede  from  its 
•'high-watermark.*'  We  are,  therefore,  jus- 
tified in  acquiescing  in  a  continual  variation 
of  theological  statement;  and  nothing  can 
really  be  concluded  against  any  specific  ver- 
sion of  Christianity  merely  on  the  ground 
of  novelty.  Assuredly  it  was  not  a  theologi- 
cal statement  that  St.  Paul  had  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  text.  The  Gospel  of  which  he 
was  not  ashamed  was  not  such  a  creed  as  that 
which  we  have,  reluctantly  and  under  pro- 
test, rehearsed  this  morning.  No  one,  not 
even  the  extremest  of  partizans,  could  say  of 
that,  or  of  any  other  creed,  that  it  was  the 
power  of  God  to  every  one  that  believeth. 
If  we  turn  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  that  to 
the  Romans  in  time,  plan,  and  purpose,  we 
shall  find  the  apostle  writing  more  largely 
about  his  **  Gospel.  **  You  will  remember  that 
the  Galatians  had  been  showing  some  dispo- 
sition to  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Jndaiz- 
ing  teachers,  who  represented  Christianity  as 
properly  identioEd  in  spirit  and  in  method 
with  the  parent  system  of  Judaism,  and  who 
accordingly  insisted  upon  the  converts  receiv- 
ing circumcision  and  observing  the  Law.  This 
teaching  appeared  to  St.  Paul  as  directly  con- 
tradictory of  the  religion  which  he  had 
preached,  and  he  stigmatized  the  conduct  of 
his  converts  as  no  better  than  an  apostasy: 
•*I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  quickly  removing 
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from  him  that  called  you  in  the  grace  of 
Christ  unto  a  different  Gospel,  which  is  not 
another  (jKwpel:  only  there  are  some  that 
trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the  Ctospel  of 
Christ"  Then  he  uses  words  which  are 
sometimes,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  their 
meaning,  appealed  to  as  Justifjring  the  dam- 
natory clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed :  **  But 
tho  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  should 
preach  unto  you  any  €h)spel  other  than  that 
which  we  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  an- 
athema. As  we  have  said  before,  so  say  I 
now  again,  if  any  man  preacheth  unto  you 
any  Gospel  other  than  that  which  ye  received, 
let  him  be  anathema."  Then,  after  this  pas- 
sionate outburst,  which  shows  how  deeply  he 
felt  the  risks  to  which  the  faith  of  the  Gala- 
tians  was  exposed  by  the  teaching  of  the  Ju- 
daizers,  he  writes  affectingly  of  the  Gospel 
which  he  had  originally  preached.  He  tells 
the  story  of  its  first  acceptance  by  himself, 
and  as  always  when  St.  Paul  refers  to  his 
conversion,  his  language  is  colored  by  pro- 
found emotion.  ^  For  I  make  known  to  you, 
brethren,  as  touching  the  Gospel  which  was 
preached  by  me,  that  it  is  not  after  man. 
For  neither  did  I  receive  it  from  man,  nor 
was  I  taught  it,  but  it  came  to  me  through 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. "  Then  follows  the 
familiar  account  of  his  conversion,  in  which 
he  emphasizes  the  absence  of  any  human  agent 
in  order  that  he  may  bring  out  with  the 
greater  clearness  the  sole  action  of  God  Him- 
self. In  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  also  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  wri- 
tings as  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
Galatians,  St.  Paul  says  that  **  Christ  sent 
him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel," 
and  that  he  was  to  do  this  not  in  wisdom  of 
words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made 
void.  It  is  the  word  of  the  cross  that  he  is 
set  to  preach,  and  which  wins  its  way  to 
men's  acceptance  by  its  own  divine  persua- 
siveness in  spite  of  every  conceivable  disad- 
vantage that  human  reason  might  suggest.  It 
was  God's  good  pleasure  through  the  foolish- 
ness of  tho  preaching  to  save  them  that  be- 
lieve. When  he  would  sum  up  his  own  teach- 
ing in  contrast  to  the  teaching  of  others,  it  is 
in  this  astonishing  phrase  that  he  does  so,  ^I 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you, 
save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified."  Now 
when  we  place  together  such  declarations  we 
do  perhaps  reach  some  degree  of  knowledge 
as  to  what  the  apostle  meant  by  that  **  Gos- 
pelf"  of  which  he  was  not  ashamed.    Three 


characters  at  least  we  may  recognize  in  it. 
First  of  all,  it  was  inseparably  associated 
with  the  person  of  a  present  and  living  mas- 
ter, Jesus  Christ.  In  point  of  fact,  St.  Paul's 
conversion  had  consisted  in  the  discovery  that 
the  historic  individual,  whom  the  Jews  had 
crucified,  was  living  and  addressing  Himself 
to  the  Pharisee  with  divine  authority  and  di- 
vine good-will.  In  his  own  words,  "God 
shined  in  his  heart,  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Ged  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ. "  Next,  this  Gospel  implied  the 
receiving  of  a  new  spirit  of  spiritual  liberty, 
the  spirit  of  sonshlp.  Instead  of  the  old  legal- 
ism with  its  threatenings  and  multitudinous 
demands,  which  it  was  fearful  to  know  and 
impossible  to  obey,  there  was  the  gift  of  a 
new  status,  the  discovery  and  recognition  of 
a  spiritual  relationship.  **  For  ye  received  not 
the  spirit  of  bondage  again  unto  fear;  but 
ye  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  The  spirit  himself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are 
children  of  God."  As  St.  Paul  reflects  on  the 
dolorous  servitude  of  the  current  religious 
systems,  it  is  this  enfranchisement  by  the  rev- 
elation of  man's  true  sonship  that  seems  to 
take  rank  as  the  paramount  aspect  of  the 
Gospel.  ''With  freedom  did  Christ  set  us 
free:  stand  fast  therefore,  and  be  not  entan- 
gled again  in  a  yoke  of  bondage."  He  is 
aware  of  the  risks  of  antinomianism  which 
could  not  but  attach  to  his  continual  exalta- 
tion of  liberty,  but  it  seems  to  him  to  carry 
the  remedy  in  itself:  "For  ye,  brethren,  were 
called  for  freedom;  only  use  not  your  free- 
dom for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  through 
love  be  servants  one  to  another."  Finally, 
this  gospel  of  liberty  in  Christ  was  actually 
demonstmting  its  truth  by  working  in  those 
who  accepted  it  a  moral  transformation.  "I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel :  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  belie veth:  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
the  Greek." 

When  we  seriously  ask  ourselves  what 
Christianity  means  for  us,  is  it  not  the  case 
that  these  three  characters  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul  do  still  hold  their  place? 
Certain  it  is  that,  for  us  men  of  the  modem 
time,  Christianity  more  tlian  ever  is  seen  to 
be  in  its  deepest  essence  and  abiding  truth 
identical  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  External 
authorities  of  church  and  book  which  suf- 
ficed for  our  religious  ancestors  are  more  and 
more  evidently  inadequate  for  the  support  of 
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our  belief;  but  there^never  was  any  period  of 
the  cUurcli's  history  in  which  the  personal 
authority  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was 
80  frequently  appealed  to  and  so  generally 
acknowledged.  It  is  in  His  Name  that  men 
revolt  against  the  anathemas  of  conventional 
orthodoxy ;  and  they  claim  as  the  charter  of 
their  free  inquiry  His  exaltation  of  truth.  As 
the  ancient  envelope  of  prodigy  is  silently  de- 
stroyed from  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  seen  in  its 
place  in  the  majestic  advance  of  the  human 
spirit,  this  astonishing  consequence  emerges, 
that  we  find  in  that  Gospel  a  still  higher  char- 
acter as  the  synthesis  of  all  the  separate  and 
apparently  discordant  apprehensions  of  truth 
which  have  been  gained  by  men.  Christ 
stands  always  on  a  higher  level  and  wields  a 
wider  empire. 

Moreover,  it  is  more  than  ever  seen  that  the 
Gospel  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  man 
means  the  true  enfranchisement  of  humanity. 
No  faculty  of  our  wondrously  blended  nature 
lies  outside  the  charter  and  consecration  of 
Christ.  All  the  faculties  of  manhood  in  all 
their  freest  exercise,  and  in  their  most  perfect 
developments,  are  seen  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord. 
In  Christ  the  stigma  which  has  so  often  rested 
on  service,  as  if  in  truth  it  implied  some  de- 
rogation from  the  sovereign  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  defrauded  him  of  some  of  his 
natural  happiness,  is  forever  removed  and 
shown  to  be  deeply  false.  Human  nature, 
exhibited  in  its  unquestionable  perfection  as 
we  see  it  in  the  Son  of  Man,  is  essentially 
serviceable,  and  reaches  its  true  altitude  by 
the  road  of  sacrifice.  Christ's  service  is  no 
demand  of  self-mutilation,  but  of  self- fulfil- 
ment. It  is  the  gospel  of  human  self-respect, 
because  it  is  also  the  Gospel  of  self-renuncia- 
tion. And  when  we  pass  to  the  third  charac- 
ter of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Paul,  is  it 
the  case  that  we  can  say  of  that  also  that  it 
remains  still  part  of  our  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity? Is  the  Gospel  as  we  preach  it  in  the 
twentieth  century  what  St.  Paul  aflEirmed  It 
to  be  in  the  first?  Can  the  modem  preacher 
make  his  own  the  whole  declaration  of  the 
apostle,  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel: 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Greek"?  Surely  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  the  answer  we  must  return. 
Amid  endless  scandals  with  which  the  past 
and  the  present  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  filled,  this  fact  stands  out  lumi- 
nously dear  to  the  student's  view:  Every 


form  of  Christ's  religion,  even  the  least  rea- 
sonable and  the  least  attractive,  has  proved 
itself  competent  to  carry  into  individual  Uvea 
this  unearthly  power  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
which  literally  transforms  men's  character 
and  action,  and  makes  them  in  no  unreal 
sense,  tho  in  a  measure  poor  and  slight,  imi- 
tators of  Christ.  There  is  no  real  parallel  to 
this  personal  influence  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  anywhere  else.  Gracious  and  holy  re- 
sults follow  to  true  and  reverent  souls  in 
every  religion  which  brings  God  near  to  men, 
but  in  Christianity  there  is  a  nearer  and  more 
recognizable  presence  than  in  the  other  relig- 
ions, which  take  their  rank  in  the  spiritual 
hierarchy  by  the  degree  of  their  approxima- 
tion to  it  In  the  restoration  of  the  fallen, 
and  the  recreation  of  the  morally  degraded, 
and  the  inspiration  to  new  life  of  the  so- 
cially worthless,  the  Gospel  of  the  cross 
of  Christ  is  supreme.  ''If  any  man  is  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  the  old  things 
are  passed  away:  behold  they  are  become 
new." 

To-day  while  we  preach,  there  are,  in  all 
the  cathedral  churches  of  this  land,  young 
men  receiving  the  solemn  charge  and  commis- 
sion of  the  Christian  ministry.  Ordination 
Sunday  can  not  but  bring  to  a  clergyman 
many  reflections  and  many  regrets.  He  sees 
himself  again  as  he  was  so  many  years  ago, 
setting  his  too  confident  hand  to  the  plow  of 
the  Lord's  service;  there  come  back  to  him 
the  hopes  which  filled  his  mhid,  and  the 
ardors  of  devotion  which  burned  on  the  altar 
of  his  heart;  and  then  the  tale  of  the  follow- 
ing years  is  rehearsed  again,  all  the  dlsillu- 
donments  which  chilled  and  in  the  end  de- 
stroyed the  mounting  hopes  of  youth,  all  the 
failures  which  broke  self-confidence,  all  the 
personal  faults  which  paralyzed  the  message. 
Well  for  us  if  after  years  of  this  difficult 
ministry  we  can  still  find  courage  to  face  the 
world  with  the  old  conviction,  chastened, 
purified,  humbler  in  its  expression,  more 
kindly  and  discerning  in  its  appUcations  to 
the  vexed  mystery  of  human  life— the  old 
conviction  which  was  on  our  lips  when  we, 
as  these  younger  ones  to-day,  knelt  to  receive 
the  yoke  of  this  ministry.  Well  for  us  if  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  in  the  intervodng 
years,  we  can  renew  our  vows  to-day  and 
take  up  afresh  the  work  we  are  called  to  per- 
form. *^  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Ck)q)el : 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  to  every  one  that 
believeth." 
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PURITAN  DEMOCRACY  AND  ITS  ETHICAL  IDEAL* 

Bt  Ltman  Abbott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Congregational,  New  Yobk. 


Ther^  are  two  antagonistic  conceptions  of 
democracy  which  have  been  struggling  for 
ascendency  in  this  country  ever  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  constitution,  and  indeed  before 
that  time.  The  struggle  between  these  two 
conceptions  of  democracy  has  gone  all  through 
our  national  history,  ma^g  it  what  it  is. 

These  two  forms  of  democracy  have  been 
antagonistic  not  merely  in  their  forms  but  in 
their  essential  spirit.  They  differ  widely  in 
origin.  One  was  brought  to  us  from  France, 
the  other  from  England;  one  was  godless, 
the  other  was  profoundly  religious;  one  came 
from  pagan  sources,  the  other  from  the  Old 
Testament;  the  word  on  which  one  laid  em- 
phasis was  Liberty,  the  word  on  which  the 
other  laid  emphasis  was  Law ;  the  keynote  of 
the  one  is  Rights,  the  keynote  of  the  other 
is  Duties;  the  prophet  of  the  one  was  Thomas 
Faine,  who  was  a  greater  critical  philosopher 
than  the  church  has  usually  allowed  him  to 
be,  the  prophet  of  the  other  was  Governor 
Bradford,  one  of  the  little  known  fathers  of 
American  civilization. 

The  French  conception  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy, putting  it  briefly,  imperfectly,  in- 
adequately, was  something  like  this  (Rous- 
seau was  not  its  originator,  but  he  was  its 
popular  prophet).  It  is  Rousseau's  theory 
that  **  man  in  a  state  of  nature  was  free." 
But  in  order  to  get  this  freedom,  an  organiza- 
tion of  men  surrendered  something  of  their 
freedom  and  formed  governments.  These 
governments  are  founded  on  a  compact,  and 
government  therefore  rests  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  These  governments  thus 
founded  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed 
are  necessary,  but  they  are  evils.  They  are 
necessary  evils.  The  less  of  them  the  better. 
The  more  every  man  can  be  left  to  follow  his 
own  sweet  will  the  better.  This  is  the  ideal. 
Government  has  but  one  function,  to  protect 
persons  and  property  of  the  individuals  of 
the  state.  It  has  no  right  to  do  anything  else 
than  this.  This  is  its  whole  end  and  aim.  If 
government  goes  beyond  this  limit,  it  goes 
beyond  its  proper  and  legitimate  field ;  or  if 
it  does  go  beyond  this  limit  in  some  excep- 
tional cases,  it  is  because  experience  shows 
that  it  is  absolutely  and  indispensably  neces- 


sary. Perhaps  government  may  carry  the 
mails,  but  it  must  carry  nothing  else.  Per- 
haps it  may  educate,  and  yet  education  is  not 
its  function.  Education  is  the  function  of 
the  parent ;  and  if  the  parent  can  not  educate 
his  child  there  are  private  and  church  benev- 
olences, and  if  the  church  is  not  suflElciently 
equipped  to  render  this  benevolent  service  by 
educating  the  poorer  children,  the  state  may 
educate  them,  but  only  because  it  is  cheaper 
to  educate  a  man  than  to  let  him  grow  up  in 
ignorance  and  then  to  govern  him.  The  only 
reason,  according  to  this  theory,  for  main- 
taining any  educational  system  is  the  neces- 
sity for  protecting  persons  and  property.  As 
for  religion,  that  is  a  matter  with  which  the 
state  has  nothing  to  do.  The  state  can  not  be 
religious.  It  is  not  to  be  irreligious ;  it  is  sim- 
ply non-religious— a  purely  secular  organiza- 
tion. 

Industry  is  to  be  organized  on  the  same 
basis.  It  is  to  be  left  free.  Every  man  is  to 
get  out  of  life  what  he  can.  The  state  is  to 
allow  every  man  to  get  what  he  can.  The 
laborer  is  to  get  what  wages  he  can.  The 
individual  is  to  get  what  he  can  in  the  strife 
and  struggle  that  goes  en  between  the  indi- 
viduals. In  this  conflict  there  will  be  for 
them,  not  justice,  but  as  nearly  an  approxi- 
mation of  ] ustice  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  This 
is  the  theory  of  democracy  that  we  borrowed 
from  Rousseau  and  that  we  planted  mainly 
in  the  Southern  States.  I  do  not  know  where 
a  better  explanation  is  to  be  found  of  it  than 
in  the  constitution  of  Alabama— in  the  prim- 
itive form  of  that  constitution. 

Now  Puritan  democracy  is  antagonistic  to 
this  French  Rousseau  conception  of  democ- 
racy at  every  stage  of  the  story.  It  differs 
from  it  radically,  if  not  vitally  and  essen- 
tially. In  the  first  place,  Puritan  democracy 
was  a  conception  of  law.  It  denied  that  man 
in  a  sti^te  of  nature  was  free.  It  denied  that 
any  compact  was  ever  made  between  men 
and  those  who  governed  them.  It  denied 
that  government  was  founded  upon  any  such 
compact  or  rests  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  denied  that  the  function  of 
government  is  merely  to  protect  persons  and 
property.     The  fundamental  conception  of 
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Puritanism  was  that  we  are  bom  into  a  world 
of  law.  The  first  thing  that  every  man  has 
to  do  is  to  find  out  what  are  the  laws  of  hu- 
man life,  and  to  submit  his  will  to  these,  be- 
cause these  laws  of  human  life  are  the  laws 
of  Gk>d,  and  the  first  duty  of  every  man  is 
owed  to  his  Maker,  his  King  and  Father. 
We  are  bom  into  a  world  of  law  to  find  out 
what  these  laws  are ;  and  all  our  prosperity 
and  civilization  and  the  whole  of  life  rest  on 
finding  out  what  are  these  laws  and  obeying 
them.  These  laws  are  not  only  for  individ- 
uals, but  are  social  and  political.  There  are 
laws  Just  as  much  for  the  community  as  for 
the  individual,  for  the  family  as  for  the  indi- 
vidual There  are  laws  of  trade,  laws  of  jus- 
tice, and  laws  of  political  economy,  and  when 
we  most  understand  these  laws  we  most  obey 
them.  We  must  conform  to  these  laws  and 
then  we  shall  be  a  prosperous  community, 
and  that  is  not  a  matter  of  resting.  A  gov- 
emment  which  rests  is  not  a  govemment,  but 
an  oligarchy.  A  Just  government  is  not 
made  more  Just  because  the  governed  sanc- 
tion it,  nor  is  a  law  made  more  helpful  because 
men  consent  to  it.  A  community,  therefore, 
must  find  out  the  law  in  order  to  be  prosper- 
ous. 

€k>vemment  has  another  function  than 
merely  to  protect  persons  and  property. 
Law  and  government  are  not  necessarily  civ- 
ilization. It  is  not  true  that  the  less  law  the 
better.  The  law  of  liberty  does  not  consist  in 
the  right  of  every  man  to  follow  his  own 
sweet  will,  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  work- 
ing of  these  laws,  and  in  obeying  them  and 
making  them  serviceable.  **  Obedience  is  the 
condition  of  liberty." 

The  govemment,  the  state,  is  not  merely  a 
congeries  of  individuals  under  autocratic  do- 
minion ;  not  merely  a  congeries  of  individuals 
who  have  entered  into  a  partnership  and  have 
agreed  to  do  certain  things.  The  state  has 
its  personality  with  all  the  powers  and  attri- 
butes of  personality.  It  must  have  intelli- 
gence, conscience,  will — a  common  intelli- 
gence, a  common  conscience,  and  a  common 
will,  and  this  personality  which  we  call  the 
state  or  the  nation,  equipped  with  conscience, 
and  equipped  with  intelligence,  and  equipped 
with  wUl,  can  do  whatsoever  is  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  God,  It  may  be  a  govem- 
ment not  merely  for  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property ;  it  may  build  a  road ;  it  may 
organize  a  railway;  it  may  carry  the  mails; 
it  may  administer  telephones  and  water-sup- 


ply; it  may  canyon  a  musical  concert;  it 
may  regulate  the  supply  of  meat  so  as  to 
prevent  monopoly  from  crushing  out  the 
lives  of  the  poor.  It  may  do  whatever  it 
finds  wise  and  prudent  to  do  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  whole  community.  Puritan 
democracy  affirms  the  right  of  the  state  to  do 
whatsoever  in  these  respects  it  considers  to 
concem  its  own  interests.  It  regards  the  state 
as  one  great  organic  personality,  which  has 
a  right  to  do  for  itself  as  a  whole  whatever  it 
finds  to  be  for  the  interests  of  itself  as  a 
whole,  provided  it  comes  within  the  domain 
of  the  divine  law.  Not  only  that,  this 
govemment  is  divine  only  as  it  comes  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  divine  govemment  of  Qod, 
and  it  derives  its  authority  from  God.  It  is 
a  good,  a  wise,  and  a  great  govemment  Just  as 
far  as  it  apprehends  the  work  of  Ood  in  the 
world,  and  partakes  in  the  redemptive  work 
of  the  world  to  make  it  better  and  redeem  it 
from  sin,  from  ignorance,  from  crime,  from 
misery,  and  from  wretchedness.  And  its 
function  to  do  this  some  thing  within  the 
limits  of  its  personality  is  not  as  a  govem- 
ment (I  am  expounding  the  Puritan  principle), 
organized  as  simply  deriving  its  authority 
from  the  consent  of  the  govemed,  but  as  an 
organization  of  men  deriving  their  rights  and 
their  responsibilities  and  their  duties  from 
Ood.  Indeed,  the  most  solemn  obligation  of 
any  of  that  govemment*s  powers  is  to  carry 
out  His  government  for  Uie  redemption  of 
mankind.  In  truth,  every  good  govemment 
is  a  patemal  govemment  It  is  often  said 
that  the  distinction  is  between  democracy  and 
patemal  govemment.  It  is  not  true.  It  is 
said  that  Russia  has  a  patemal  govemment. 
Is  that  tme?  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
a  patemal  govemment?  First  the  father,  the 
supposedly  wiser  man,  and  the  supposedly 
wiser  members  of  the  family  govem  the  chil- 
dren ;  secondly,  he  govems  his  children  for 
their  own  benefit  so  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
govem  themselves  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Is  it  tme  that  Russia  has  such  a 
government  with  her  hard-taxed  overworked 
peasantry?  Is  the  United  States  a  patemal 
govemment?  We  have  some  eight  or  ten  mil- 
lions of  negroes.  What  have  we  done  with 
them?  There  are  three  things  we  might  do. 
First,  we  might  put  back  the  manacles  on 
their  wrists  and  say,  *'Tou  shall  work  without 
wages.  **  That  is  slavery.  But  when  we 
have  taken  the  manacles  off  their  wrists  we 
may  say,  **  We  need  oooka  and  laborers  in  our 
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kitchens,  in  our  fields,  and  in  our  factories, 
and  we  must  establish  our  system  of  educa- 
tion^so  as  to  make  cooks  and  coachmen,  and 
administer  the  government  of  the  negroes  for 
onr  benefit."  Or  we  may  take  off  the  mana- 
cles entirely  and  say  to  the  negro:  "Tou  are 
free!  Tou  may  take  care  of  yourself  and 
shift  for  yourself  as  well  as  you  can.  Every 
man  for  himself. "  Or  we  may  say :  **  We  are 
rich ;  you  are  poor.  We  are  strong ;  you  are 
weak.  We  are  wise;  you  are  ignorant.  We 
have  eight  centuries  of  education  behind  us, 
and  you  have  only  the  education  of  barbar- 
ism and  slavery  behind  you  " ;  and  we  might 
say,  **  We  will  use  our  wealth  and  our  intelli- 
gence and  our  strength  to  lift  you  up  and 
make  men  and  women  of  you."  The  first 
method  is  pagan ;  the  second  is— what  shall  I 
say?  the  third  is  Puritan.  If  we  ask,  ''How 
shall  we  make  them  a  self -governing  people?  " 
that  is  Puritan  democracy.  The  redemptive 
method  is  the  Puritan  method.  I  know  that 
there  are  men  who  say  that  we  can  not  do  it; 
that  a  democracy  can  not  do  it.  Well,  hand 
them  over  to  England  or  to  the  Japanese,  if 
indeed  it  be  true  that  we  ourselves  can  not  do 
it  Happily  it  is  not  true.  There  never  has 
been  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  world  that 
has  done  such  splendid  redemptive  work  for 
the  poor  as  this  America  of  ours.  It  has 
taken  the  manacles  from  the  slave  at  a  cost  of 
blood  and  treasure.  We  have  educated  the 
poor  and  ignorant  Europeans  that  have 
crowded  upon  our  shores.  We  tax  ourselves 
to  educate  the  children  upon  our  hands. 
There  has  never  been  a  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  that  has  shown  such  redemptive 
power  as  has  been  shown  in  the  Philippines 
by  the  American  democracy.  This  is  a  relig- 
ious democracy,  and  it  can  not  do  its  work, 
it  can  not  accomplish  anything  without  re- 
ligion. The  state  must  be  a  religious  state. 
For  consider,  what  are  the  functions  of  a 
state?  First,  the  administration  of  Justice. 
Is  not  that  a  religious  function?  Second,  the 
administration  of  mercy ;  the  turning  of  crim- 
inals into  honest  men;  the  modem  method 
which  makes  the  prison  into  a  penitentiary 
and  the  county  Jail  into  a  reforming-school. 
Is  not  that  a  religious  function?  Thirdly, 
education.  We  are  educating  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  in  our  country  up  into  manli- 
ness. Is  not  that  a  religious  function  ?  There 
are  three  great  functions  of  the  state — Justice, 
Mercy,  and  Education— and  they  are  all  relig- 
ious functions. 


It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  nation  is  not  a 
religious  nation,  for  it  has  no  established 
church.  Well,  if  church  and  religion  are 
synonyms,  then  Russia  is  a  great  deal  more 
religious  than  America,  because  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  thoroughly  churched.  Men  call 
this  an  age  of  skepticism,  and  they  point 
back  to  the  age  of  faith.  Perhaps  it  was  an 
age  of  faith,  and  perhaps  this  is  an  age  of 
skepticism.  I  think  not.  I  think  there  is 
more  religion  in  an  age  that  organizes  itself 
to  emancipate  men  from  slavery  than  in  an 
age  which  organizes  itself  for  a  crusade  to 
emancipate  an  empty  tomb  from  the  Moham- 
medans. I  think  that  there  is  more  religion 
in  an  age  which  sets  itself  to  cure  ignorance 
and  superstition  than  in  an'age  which  sent  an 
armada  to  the  northern  seas  to  overwhelm 
England  and  to  crush  out  there  the  roots  of 
free-thinking.  I  think  that  there  is  more 
religion  in  an  age  that  will  not  suffer  itself 
to  lock  Christ  in  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
separate  creeds  and  sects  than  in  an  age  which 
sends  the  men  of  the  East  to  Bethlehem. 

What,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  Church 
of  Christ?  What  is  the  function  of  the  Puri- 
tan Church  in  such  an  age,  in  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  field  as  this?  The  primitive 
church  undertook  to  govern ;  it  was  built  to 
govern,  for  the  corruption  of  Rome  was  so 
great  that  no  governors  could  be  found  who 
would  administer  it  fairly.  The  priests  and 
bishops  had  to  become  the  sharers  of  civic 
government,  and  the  church  organization 
became  a  great  charitable  organization.  In 
pagan  Rome  there  was  no  charity  nor  charita- 
ble organization.  And  the  church  was  also 
an  educator.  There  was  no  contrivance  of 
any  sort  or  kind  for  the  education  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  any  part  of  the  Roman  Empire 
except  in  the  synagogue  schools  in  Palestine. 
Now  that  state  of  affairs  has  all  gone,  and  the 
church  no  longer  carries  on  the  great  charities 
of  the  state  nor  the  education  of  the  city ;  and 
so  there  are  people  who  ask  what  the  church 
has  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  church 
was  never  so  great  as  it  is  to-day.  What  the 
church  has  to  do  is  to  inspire  the  cities  of  this 
land  with  the  sense  of  justice  and  to  work  for 
honest  upright  government.  Sometimes  we 
lament  that  the  church  does  not  more  have 
the  ear  of  the  workmen.  We  have  got  the 
ear  of  the  workmen  moro  than  ever.  Men 
complain  that  our  best  citizens  take  no  inter- 
est in  politics.  I  deny  it.  A  man  of  wealth, 
of  culture,  of  education,  of  social  position 
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who  takes  no  interest  in  politics  is  not  one  of 
our  best  citizens ;  he  is  one  of  the  worst  Tou 
say  that  it  is  the  apathy  of  the  men  who  sit 
in  our  churches  and  in  our  pews  which  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  corruption  of  our  civic 
government.  Tou  think  that  is  so  of  Phila- 
delphia! Why  not  in  New  York?  The 
church  must  teach  that  every  man  is  every 
man's  brother.  It  can  teach  that  there  must 
be  no  competition  but  competition  in  service; 
and  that  a  man  must  make  his  business  inter- 
ests part  of  the  process  of  the  redemption  of 
his  fellow-men.  It  has  to  inspire  the  public 
conscience  so  that  the  school  shall  become  a 
real  school — not  an  academic  school  nor  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  nor  a  Protestant  school.  It  must 
inspire  the  nation  with  a  desire  for  education 


in  morals  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  Qod,  and  not  only  in  the  laws  of  man; 
with  a  living  and  earz^est  purpose  that  these 
laws  of  men  should  be  confirmatory  of  the 
laws  of  Ood.  This  work  is  the  work  that  the 
church  has  to  do  to-day :  To  fill  this  whole 
community,  this  nation,  this  state,  this  city, 
with  such  a  spirit  of  Justice  that  corruption 
shall  be  scared  out  of  public  life;  to  watch 
that  all  business  shall  endeavor  to  make  all 
men  rich  and  no  men  poor;  with  such  a  spirit 
of  higher  education — truly  higher  educadon 
— that  our  whole  school  system  shall  lift  men 
up  into  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Chirst.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Church;  this  or 
something  like  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
message  of  Puritan  democracy. 


THE  LAW  OF  PUBLiaXY 
Bt  Joseph  Wilson  Cochrane,  D.D.,  Prbsbttebiak,  Philadelphia. 


Fiyr  thu  thing  waa  not  dche  in  a  earner, — Acts 
xxvi.  26. 

St.  Paul  here  declares  the  drama  of  re- 
demption to  have  been  enacted  in  the  center 
of  a  vast  stage.  He  intimates  that  space  and 
time  are  measured  by  a  cross.  Not  only  had 
a  little  comer  of  the  Orient  been  awaiting  its 
Messiah,  but  the  ''whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  waiting  for  redemption.''  The 
universe  circles  round  Calvary.  The  Incar- 
nation has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  out- 
posts of  the  starry  host,  a  relation  to  planets, 
suns,  and  systems.  While  "'  the  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  Ood  "  this  earth  of  ours  was 
selected  as  the  scene  of  €k)d*s  complete  and 
final  revelation  of  His  redemptive  love. 

Since  man's  discovery  of  the  vastness  of 
the  universe  a  new  skepticism  has  arisen  to 
ask  Christianity  why  God  should  have  chosen 
this  pygmy  earth  for  the  Incarnation.  Scien- 
tists have  flouted  the  thought  that  God  would 
dignify  our  tiny  planet  by  selecting  so  small 
a  theater  for  such  a  transcendent  phenomenon, 
the  solar  system  being  but  a  comer  of  the 
universe  and  the  earth  a  mere  fleck  of  floating 
dust.  The  poets  of  a  passing  generation  were 
deeply  affected  by  the  insignificance  of  man's 
place  as  revealed  by  astronomy.  Swinbume 
in  "  Astrophel  **  represents  the  cold  stars 
laughing  in  mockery  at  man's  search  for  a  God 
who  should  care  for  a  worm ;  and  Tennyson 
in  "  Vastness  "  calls  it  naught  but  *•  The  troub- 
le of  ants  in  the  gleam  of  a  million  millions 
of  suns." 


But  the  scientist  has  learned  that  magni- 
tude is  not  might.  Radium  is  the  latest  ele- 
ment to  teach  him  the  potency  of  trifles.  It 
is  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  uncertain- 
ties of  science  that  such  an  eminent  authority 
as  Sir  Alfred  Wallace,  in  his  recent  book, 
''Man's  Place  in  the  Universe,"  should  have 
given  his  ripest  thought  to  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  this  earth  is  the  only  inhabited  and 
habitable  globe,  and  at  the  very  center  of  the 
solar  system,  which  is  in  turn  at  the  very 
center  of  the  universe.  May  this  be  the  first 
scientific  echo  of  St.  Paul  when  he  says, 
"  This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer  "  ? 

But  Paul  was  speaking  neither  astronomic- 
ally nor  geographically,  but  dynamically, 
spiritually,  prophetically.  He  remembered 
Ephesus,  the  home  of  Diana,  center  of  Gre- 
cian culture  and  religion  in  Asia  Minor,  filled 
with  confusion  over  the  preaching  of  the  res- 
urrection. He  recalled  Thessalonica,  where 
he  and  his  colaborers  were  denounced  as  mai 
who  tumed  the  world  upside  down.  Surely 
the  message  did  not  stay  in  a  comer. 

Compared  with  the  vestal  beauties  of  the 
Roman  worship,  this  new  faith  was  crude 
almost  to  grotesqueness.  Contrasted  with  the 
dignified  seclusion  of  the  schools  of  Greece, 
it  was  noisy  and  spectacular.  No  fine  eso- 
teric mystery  about  it,  no  intellectual  exdu- 
dveness.  Its  devotees  were  not  content  to 
walk  in  shady  groves  conversing  with  a  select 
few  upon  the  things  hidden  from  the  multi- 
tude.   The  new  faith  was  annoyingly  public. 
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aa  street  preaching  always  is.  It  reeked  of 
the  market-place.  It  was  not  a  religion  of 
the  shrine.  It  was  the  first  faith  to  speak 
with  clamorous  tongue.  Buthehind  this  un- 
heard-of method  was  a  fundamental  law  deep 
graven  on  the  tablets  of  human  experience 
and  instinctively  accepted  by  society.  It  is 
THE  LAW  OF  PUBLICITY  enunciated  by  Jesus 
Christ  in  these  words,  *'What  I  tell  you  in 
darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light;  and  what 
ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  from  the 
housetops." 

I.  This  law  finds  abundant  illustration  in 
the  business  world.  Enter  the  great  commer- 
cial institutions  and  note  the  enormous  aggre- 
gations of  capital  and  industry  dependent 
upon  this  principle.  Clerks,  accountants, 
stenographers,  salesmen,  shippers,  workers  in 
brain  and  nerve  and  muscle,  are  all  dependent 
upon  one  department,  the  bureau  of  advertis- 
ing. Advertising  is  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  world's  greatest  institutions.  The 
agent,  the  solicitor,  the  cipcular,  the  news- 
paper, are  at  the  foundation  of  the  business 
world.  Without  advertising,  business  would 
be  paralyzed  in  a  month.  More  than  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  advertising,  and  literally  millions 
of  people  are  directly  or  indirectly  engaged 
in  the  department  of  publicity.  The  marvel- 
ous industrial  and  commercial  impulse  of  the 
past  hundred  years  is  not  more  dependent 
upon  invention  than  upon  publicity.  Tou 
can  not  do  business  to-day  in  a  corner  and  be 
a  success.  , 

If  prayers  and  sermons  and  resolutions 
could  save  a  lost  world,  the  church  would 
have  accomplished  her  mission  long  ere  this; 
but  she  has  failed  to  evangelize  the  world  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Publicity  has  been 
a  mere  apology.  The  directors  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  two  years  evangelized  the 
world.  Africa's  obscurest  tribe  had  been 
told  the  story  of  the  great  Fair.  It  is  literally 
true  that  **  Chicago  **  is  a  familiar  word  in 
comers  of  the  world  where  the  name  of  Christ 
is  unknown.  Bad  is  it  to  think  that  a  pass- 
ing exhibition  of  human  skill  should  reach 
the  ears  of  human  beings  who  have  never 
heard  the  tidings  of  Love's  infinite  sacrifice. 

IL  Glance  at  the  same  law  in  the  world  of 
art.  Just  as  the  best  material  gifts  of  Qod, 
fresh  air  and  water  and  sunlight,  are  free  for 
the  asking,  so  the  worthiest  achievements  of 
the  human  brain  and  hand  are  the  heritage  of 
the  generations.    There  are  no  copyrights  on 


Homer,  Milton,  and  Shakespeare.  No  mod- 
em Croesus  can  get  a  ''comer"  on  the  works 
of  Rembrandt,  Angelo,  or  Titian.  As  soon  as 
merit  is  disclosed,  pictures  and  poems  go  to 
the  gallery  and  the  bookstall.  Only  mediocre 
ability  can  remain  *'far  from  the  madding 
crowd."  The  author  of  ''The  Simple  Life" 
is  compelled  to  lead  a  strenuous  life.  Divine 
fire  is  always  stolen.  Qenius  is  not  for  pri- 
vate circulation.  When  the  Ezekiel  fire  is 
felt  in  the  bones  of  an  artist  he  forgets  mil- 
lionaires and  remembers  multitudes.  Like 
Millet  he  paints  for  etemity. 

m.  This  principle  is  observed  once  more 
in  life's  most  sacred  social  relations.  When 
between  the  heart  of  the  man  and  the  heart 
of  the  woman  *'deep  answers  unto  deep  "  and 
the  flame  of  Jehovah  descends  to  weld  those 
hearts  in  one,  is  it  possible  to  retreat  to  some 
sequestered  nook  and  there,  apart  from  hu- 
man intrusion,  to  live  out  the  holy  dream  of 
a  true  devotion?  Not  even  here.  Church 
and  state  combine  to  make  this  shrinking  love 
a  public  thing.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  and 
ceremony. 

Then  when  the  little  ones  are  dedicated  to 
Ood  they  are  brought  into  the  public  gaze, 
and  when  they  enter  into  definite  relations 
with  Christ  they  must  confess  Him  openly, 
and  when  **  the  silver  cord  is  loosed  "  and  the 
blinds  are  drawn  to  hide  the  shadow  of  death, 
public  functions  are  again  invoked,  the  doors 
are  thrown  open,  and  strangers  look  upon  our 
dead.  Thus  life's  elemental  experiences  defy 
all  privacy  and  bind  us  again  into  that  mys- 
tic brotherhood  that  makes  all  men  one. 

Returning  to  our  starting-point,  we  aflirm 
this  law's  presence 

rv.  In  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  holi- 
est life  ever  lived  on  earth  was  the  most  pub- 
lic life.  The  monk  and  the  fakir  are  so  holy 
they  must  retire  from  the  world,  but  Jesus 
Christ  was  so  holy  that  He  must  enter  into 
the  world.  He  drew  no  disciples  to  a  retreat 
His  classroom  was  the  open  air;  His  scholars, 
the  passing  crowd ;  His  chair,  a  slab  in  the 
market-place,  a  rock  on  a  hillside,  a  seat  in  a 
swaying  boat.  He  was  the  head  of  a  porta- 
ble imiversity.  He  transported  His  faculty 
of  twelve  from  seaside  to  synagogue,  from 
tomb  to  temple,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
multitudes. 

The  great  epochs  of  Christ's  life  were  pa- 
thetically public.  He  who  conunended  closet 
prayer  possessed  no  closet  but  the  shades  of 
Gethsemane.    In  all  the  scourging,  the  mock- 
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ing,  the  suffering  of  the  Sorrowful  Way,  not 
one  touch  of  privacy  relieved  the  torture  laid 
upon  His  sensitive  soul.  And  when  we  be- 
hold that  suffering  Man  lifted  up,  a  mark  for 
proud  fools'  scorn  and  spite,  we  approach  the 
climax  of  an  apparently  unnecessary  public- 
ity. Not  in  the  corridor  of  a  prison,  not  in 
the  dim  light  of  a  cavern,  but  lifted  up  upon 
a  hill  our  Lord  was  crucified.  Surely  Paul 
was  within  the  facts  when  he  said,  "This 
thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer." 

The  Apostolic  Church  enjoyed  no  "dim 
religious  light"  The  method  of  the  apostles 
would  have  shocked  the  refined  sensibilities 
of  many  a  Christian  to-day.  They  shocked 
Greece  and  Rome,  to  whom  religion  was  seclu- 
sion. They  could  not  understand  a  faith  that 
must  be  exploited,  a  sacred  thing  that  must 
be  published. 

How  many  to-day  resent  the  publicity  of 
truth?  They  declare  that  the  Qospel  should 
be  sequestered  like  precious  ointment  in  the 
alabaster  box  of  the  inner  heart,  lest  it  lose  its 
fragrance.  In  this  they  join  hands  with  the 
Social  Democrats  of  Germany,  who  declare 
religion  a  private  matter,  and  logically  are 
working  to  secure  the  closing  of  all  churches. 
A  recent  writer  in  Ths  International  Journal 
of  Ethics  professes  to  answer  those  who  won- 
der why  serious-minded  people  are  so  indif- 
ferent to  the  presentation  and  diffusion  of 
their  own  religious  beliefs.  It  is  because 
"the  things  of  the  Spirit  are  of  a  directly  and 
intimately  personal  nature  and,  therefore, 
they  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  valued  by 
others."  This  may  apply  to  esoteric  Bud- 
dhism, but  not  to  Christianity.  The  very 
genius  of  the  Gospel  is  to  press  home  its  par- 
amount claims  on  every  man.  Gk)spel  means 
"good  spell"  or  "good  news."  Evangel 
means  the  same.  The  Christian  may  or  may 
not  be  a  philosopher;  he  must  be  an  ambas- 
sador; he  must  represent  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  courts  of  every 
nation.  Christianity  is  not  a  private  affair,  a 
matter  of  subjective  consciousness.  It  is  an 
objective  propaganda.  "For  this  thing  was 
not  done  in  a  comer." 

These  reflections  enforce  the  appeal  I  make 
that  Christianity,  whose  great  historic  facts 
stand  out  in  the  open  and  give  themselves 
evidence  and  testimony,  should  not  be  rele- 
gated to  a  comer  in  individual,  social,  politi- 
cal, and  national  life,  but  given  that  dynamic 
expression  which  is  the  very  genius  of  an 
energizing  faith.    Imagine  the  disciples  to 


have  taken  the  position  of  many  a  modem 
Christian,  that  religion  is  a  private  affair. 
Where  should  we  have  been  to-day?  Offering 
sacrifices,  perhaps,  in  some  Dmid  cave  in 
Britain.  Because  the  disciples  went  "every- 
where preaching  the  Word  "  we  are  dttiog  in 
our  comfortable  places  of  worship  this  morn- 
ing enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  civ- 
ilization. The  law  of  publicity  was  repeated 
tO'  the  disciples  as  the  Master  stood  on  the 
foothills  of  resurrection  power.  "  Te  shall  be 
witnesses  of  Me  unto  the  uttermost  part." 
This  is  the  legacy  of  the  Ascension,  and  if  in 
this  marvelous  age  we  do  not  accept  it,  the 
very  stones  will  cry  out;  yea,  those  mute  but 
mighty  messengers  of  a  worldwide  redemp- 
tion, steam  and  electricity,  will  be  our  stem 
tho  silent  accusers. 

Men  say,  "I  prefer  to  live  my  religion 
rather  than  to  talk  it. "  I  answer  that  no  man 
can  live  his  religion  without  talking  it.  Can 
one  live  his  business  without  talking  busi- 
ness? Can  one  Hve  in  music  without  talking 
music ?  Can  one  live  in  politics  without  talk- 
ing politics?  The  Christian  life  is  not  the 
secret,  cloistered  life,  but  a  life  of  practical, 
poignant,  persistent  publicity.  The  word 
"  publish  "  is  scattered  all  through  the  Bible. 
Christians  are  publicists,  and  only  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  publish  from  the  housetops 
of  their  lives  the  faith  they  profess  are  they 
Christians. 

What  we  need  is  an  uncensored  Christiaii- 
ity.  The  world  mistrusts  religion  as  long  as 
it  takes  refuge  in  repression  and  restraint 
There  is  something  worse  than  a  cheap  sensa- 
tionalism ;  it  is  the  inability  of  the  church  to 
produce  that  sensation  of  the  heart  called 
conviction  of  sin.  Cards,  tracts,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  should  all  be  used  freely  in 
advertising  religion,  but  there  is  something 
better  than  this.  When  every  Christian  be- 
gins to  tell  his  own  heart's  experience,  then 
the  mightiest  advertisement  of  faith  will  be- 
gin and  nations  will  be  bom  in  a  day.  Noth- 
ing approaches  the  value  of  personal  testi- 
mony. 

Publicity  is  the  safeguard  of  a  free  repub- 
lic. Muzzle  the  press,  secrete  your  politics, 
carry  citizenship  into  the  dark,  and  you  have 
a  feudalism  worse  than  the  Dark  Ages.  Like- 
wise this  law  must  be  observed  in  religion. 
Use  it  or  lose  it.  Let  each  Christian  publish 
the  good  news  of  God  : 

"Till  earth's  remotest  nation 
Has  leamed  Messiah's  name^" 
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THE  CRT  OF  THE  WORLD'S  HEART* 
By  Donald  D.  McLaurin,  D.D.,  Baptist,  Rochbstbb,  New  Yobk. 


Philip  Mith  unto  him.   Lord,  tihow  us   the 
FcUher,  and  it  tuffleeih  us. — John  xiv.  8. 

Do  you  hear  that  cry  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber? The  cry  of  a  child  that  will  not  be  ap- 
peased! There  is  Just  one  person  in  the 
whole  world  that  can  assuage  the  cry  of  that 
little  child,  and  that  is  his  mother.  Instantly 
when  the  mother  clasps  the  child  to  her 
bosom,  his  sobbing  ceases,  and,  as  she  wipes 
away  the  hot  tears  that  roll  down  the  little 
cheeks,  and  kisses  his  lips,  there  is  infinite 
satisfaction  where  there  was  fright  and  sor- 
row but  a  moment  ago.  "Show  me  my 
mother,  and  it  sufficeth  me,"  is  the  cry  of  the 
littie  child. 

Listen  once  again  t  Hear  that  cry  out  of 
the  bewildering  wood!  It  is  the  most  pa- 
thetic cry  that  ever  mortal  heard— the  cry  of 
distress  from  a  child  lost  in  the  woods.  Do 
any  of  you  know  anything  of  such  sensations 
as  that?  I  well  remember  when  but  a  lad  I 
lost  my  way  in  a  forest  of  cedar.  How  ex- 
quisite was  the  torture  of  my  heart  until  I 
discovered  the  landmarks  that  showed  me  the 
path  to  my  father  and  my  mother.  In  the 
hour  of  distress  the  cry  of  my  heart  was, 
*•  Show  me  my  father  ** ;  and  his  face  would 
have  been  a  benediction  unequaled  by  any 
other  in  all  the  universe.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  a  great  many  people  who 
are  lost  amid  the  bewildering  mazes  of  doubt 
and  fear,  and  who  likewise,  out  of  their  broken 
hearts,  cry,  **  Show  us  the  Father  and  it  suf- 
ficeth us  " ;  and  who,  amid  all  the  perplexities 
of  modem  thought,  amid  all  the  stress  of  the 
times,  amid  all  the  changes  in  science  and 
philosophy,  say,  *'Show  me  something  stable. 
Show  me  the  Father! " 

That  is  the  cry  of  the  world's  heart!  Two 
young  women  in  a  great  city  were  hurrying 
along  a  thronged  street.  They  halted  to 
await  the  coming  of  their  car,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  a  most  animated  conversation. 
Some  one,  overhearing  them,  noted  the  anx- 
iety on  the  face  of  one  at  least,  and  heard 
these  words:  **  Why  has  nobody  seen  Him,  if 
there  is  a  Qod  in  the  universe?  Why  doesn't 
He  show  Himself?  Why  has  nobody  seen 
Him?  "  That  is  the  same  cry ;  the  cry  of  the 
child  upstairs,  the  cry  of  the  child  lost  in  the 
woods:  for  she  was  only  a  child  overgrown 


and  lost  amid  the  stresses  and  bewilderments 
of  modem  life.  That  is  the  great  cry  of  our 
time:  Show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
us! 

What  answer  do  the  various  systems  of 
thought  give  to  this  cry  of  the  world's  heart? 
What  is  the  answer  of  science?  ''A  cold  im- 
personal Power,**  say  some  of  her  high 
priests.  "A  great  impersonal  Will,  without 
affection,  without  sympathy,  without  pity.** 
That  is  the  answer  of  science  to  the  cry  of  the 
world's  heart..  A  great  Being  to  whom  a 
beautiful  flower  is  nothing  more  than  a  most 
repulsive  weed,  and  to  whom  the  heart's  ten- 
derest  love  and  the  most  eamest  prayer  are 
no  more  than  the  vile  sneer  of  the  vilest  crea- 
ture that  disgraces  his  kind.  That  is  all! 
And  what  is  the  answer  of  natural  theology? 
Let  John  Stuart  Mill  speak— and  no  one  is 
more  competent  to  speak  for  natural  theology 
than  he  is.  Wliat  is  the  sum  of  the  fruit  of 
natural  theology?— a  theology,  of  course  you 
understand,  that  is  apart  from  the  Biblical  or 
revealed  theology,  or  the  theology  based  on 
revelation.  This  is  it :  "A  being  of  great  but 
limited  power,  of  great  but  limited  intel- 
ligence, of  great  but  limited  love.**  That  is 
the  best  that  you  can  give  us,  oh,  men  of 
science!  And  this  is  the  best  that  natural 
theology  can  give  to  this  cry,  this  deepest 
cry,  of  the  heart. 

That  will  not  satisfy  the  hearts  of  men. 
Turn  to  Faith.  What  are  some  of  her  views? 
Taking  Reason  into  counsel,  she  begins  to  ex- 
plore the  origin  of  things  and  the  destinies  of 
men,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  a  Gk)d  in  the  universe,  a  God  of  order, 
a  Qod  of  system,  a  God  of  thought.  For 
back  of  all  that  we  see,  as  back  of  such  a 
structure  as  this,  is  the  evidence  of  a  Thinker 
and  of  a  Mind;  and  so  Faith,  with  Reason, 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  great  Being,  probably 
a  good  Being,  in  the  universe.  Does  that 
answer  the  cry  of  the  human  heart,  "  Show 
us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us**?  No! 
Let  us  turn  then  to  Revelation,  for  in  reve- 
lation and  only  in  revelation  you  will  find  the 
answer  to  this  cry  of  man's  soul,  this  deepest 
cry  of  which  we  are  conscious. 

Revelation  and  revelation  alone  meets  the 
necessities  of  man's  need  and  gives  us  a  relig- 
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ion  that  is  adapted  to  all  the  conscious  needs 
of  the  human  soul.  It  must  meet  the  neces- 
sity as  well  as  be  adapted  to  it,  for  a  system 
may  be  adapted  to  one's  needs  without  having 
divinity  in  it    So  we  take  the  Book. 

This  need  is  deeply  felt.  The  problems 
that  agitate  the  world  are  not  problems  of  the 
intellect.  They  are  problems  of  the  heart. 
There  are  a  few  intelligent  men  who  think 
they  are  very  big  and  who  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  intellectual  problem;  but  they  in- 
terpret the  heart  of  the  world  no  better  than 
a  blind  man  can  interpret  a  magnificent  work 
of  art  Speaking  of  the  great  mass  of  men, 
the  problems  of  men  are  not  problems  of  the 
intellect  but  problems  of  the  soul;  and  these 
are  the  all-absorbing  questions  of  the  world. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
world  and  of  human  thought,  knows  that 
from  the  dawn  of  history  men  have  been 
searching  for  the  Great  Spirit  They  have 
been  seeking  to  know  who  He  is.  They  have 
been  asking  in  other  phrases  than  that  em- 
ployed by  Philip,  but  they  have  been  asking 
precisely  the  same  thing:  Show  us  the 
Father!  The  old  Assyrians  said  it;  the  old 
Egyptians  said  it  I  It  is  written  on  monu- 
ment and  on  tomb  to  this  very  day,  on  every 
temple  in  Egypt,  the  splendor  of  whose  ruins 
dazzles  the  brightest  minds  to  this  hour. 
Everywhere,  all  down  the  ages,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  this  has  been  the  cry  of  the  human 
heart:  Show  us  the  Father  I — the  great  Over- 
All  Father—the  father  of  our  souls — and  it 
sufflceth  us! 

Now  what  sort  of  answer  will  satisfy  men? 
I  think  that  such  an  answer  must  include  a 
threefold  revelation,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  Ood 
that  is  a  personal  Being,  of  a  Qod  that  is  a 
benevolent  and  beneficent  Being,  and  of  a 
Qod  who  can  forgive  human  sin  and  bring 
peace  to  the  conscience  of  man.  It  is  not  for 
a  great  Somewhat  or  a  Something  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  crying ;  it  is  for  a  Some  One. 
It  is  not  for  the  expression  of  omnipotence  or 
of  omniscience,  or  of  any  other  great  power; 
it  is  for  the  throbbing  heart  of  a  Person— one 
who  can  love  and  pity  and  sympathize  with 
the  sins  and  defeats  of  men.  Nothing  else 
than  this  will  satisfy.  It  is  beautiful  to  talk 
Pantheism  as  an  inteUectual  exercise.  It  is 
very  pretty  indeed  to  talk  of  God  as  the  All, 
as  the  great  Ocean  of  all  existences,  and  of 
men  as  waves  rising  out  of  the  Ocean  and 
breaking  back  into  the  Ocean  again;  or  of 
Qod  as  a  great  Tree  putting  forth  branches, 


and  you  and  I  are  those  branches,  and  we 
wither  and  fall  and  are  absorbed  into  mother 
earth  again ;  or  of  Ood  as  a  great  Fire,  and 
you  and  I  are  the  sparks  which  fly  from  the 
original  Fire,  flaming  for  an  instant  and  then 
returning  again  to  the  original.  That  is  all 
well  enough  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  but  it 
does  not  fill  the  heart  of  man.  What  men 
want  is  a  personal  being,  one  that  they  can 
see,  one  that  they  can  touch,  one  that  they 
can  feel,  one  that  they  can  speak  to,  one  to 
whom  they  can  turn.  What  they  must  have 
is  a  personal  Ood. 

Have  we  such  a  Gk)d?  I  might  engage 
your  attention  for  some  time  in  quoting  pas- 
sages of  Qod's  revelation  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  would  be  interesting,  such  as,  *'I 
am  that  I  am.**  I  might  call  your  attention 
to  some  of  His  wonderful  revelations  given 
through  the  prophet  Isaiah;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  engage  your  attention  in  any  such 
way  to-night  I  want  to  know  that  God's 
revelation  culminated  in  a  person— in  a  man 
who  lived  beneath  our  skies,  who  walked 
among  men,  who  ate  with  men,  who  slept 
with  men,  who  taught  and  suffered  and  toiled 
with  men.  The  culmination  of  divine  reve- 
lation, the  answer  of  God,  is  found  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  What  do  I  want 
in  my  God?  Absolute  holiness?  It  is  in 
Him!  Absolute  Justice?  It  is  in  Him!  Ab- 
solute pity?  It  is  in  Him!  None  pitied  as 
He  did.  He  was  moved  to  compassion  as  he 
saw  the  shepherdless  multitude  in  his  Gali- 
lean hills  and  villages  and  cities.  What  must 
I  have  in  my  God?  Absolute  sinlessness?  It 
is  in  Him!  Perfection  of  character?  It  is  in 
Him.  Conceive  anything  that  must  be  in 
your  God,  and  you  will  find  it  in  Him!  Ex- 
amine the  Nazarene  for  every  attribute,  qual- 
ity, and  element  that  you  conceive  God  must 
possess,  and  He  has  them  all.  So.  when  I 
look  upon  Him  I  look  upon  God;  when  I  talk 
with  Him  I  talk  with  God.  When  I  hear 
Him  say,  **  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon 
rest,**  I  am  listening  to  the  voice  of  Him  who 
was,  and  is,  and  for  evermore  shall  be,  God 
over  all,  blessed  forever. 

Jesus  Christ  therefore  makes  God  intel- 
ligible to  us.  We  can  not  understand  God  or 
hear  the  answer  to  the  cry  of  our  heart  by 
any  intellectual  process,  or  by  any  sort  of 
study  other  than  that  which  takes  Jesus  as 
the  sole  subject.  Looking  upon  Him  we  can 
understand  the  eternal  Father.    God  under- 
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Stands  us;  so  He  came  down  among  men,  and 
stood  among  them,  and  said  that  he  that 
hath  seen  Him  hath  seen  the  Father,  for  **! 
and  my  Father  are  one."  That  is  the  answer 
of  the  €k)spel :  a  revelation  of  a  personal  Ckxl, 
one  who  has  entered  into  human  relations 
with,  and  who  lived  and  moved  among  men. 
n.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  the  answer 
that  will  satisfy  the  heart  must  be  the  revela- 
tion of  a  Qod  who  is  beneficent  (a  well-doer), 
and  benevolent  (a  weU -wisher  of  men) ;  and  in 
order  that  we  should  rise  into  fellowship  with 
Ood  one  must  have  something  more  than 
mere  omnipotence,  mere  power,  or  any  mere 
sum  of  abstract  qualities:  we  must  have  a 
Qod  who  pities  and  who  loves  us  as  you 
would  love  your  children,  with  the  same 
throbbing  passion  of  heart — a  God  who  is 
kind  to  the  untliankful,  as  well  as  pitiful. 
And  how  beautifully  such  a  God  is  given  us 
in  the  Gospel  I  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
own  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  Him !  What  a  wonderful  passage  that 
is!  I  have  learnt  as  a  father,  in  interpreting 
my  feelings  and  desires  toward  my  children 
at  home  yonder,  more  than  I  ever  learnt  from 
all  the  theological  books  that  cumber  my 
shelves.  When  I  read  my  own  heart's  feel- 
ings toward  my  children,  I  am  easily  able  to 
transfer  my  feelings  to  my  Father,  and  to  say 
to  myself  that  if  I  can  forgive  their  rudeness 
or  their  indifference  when  I  call  or  their  dis- 
obedience when  they  become  disobedient  to 
me  or  to  their  moUier,  how  much  more  the 
Father  above  t  I  would  not  care  to  be  tested 
too  far.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  if 
either  of  my  children  should  go  away  and  dis- 
grace, not  only  themselves,  by  their  sinful 
life,  but  their  father  and  mother,  and  all  their 
friends.  Pray  God  to  save  me  from  such  a 
trial,  as  I  pray  Him  to  save  all  of  you  here  I 
I  think  it  is  likely  that  I  should  say,  tho  I 
should  have  one  of  my  children  all  begrimed 
with  the  sin  of  the  world,  "Come  homel 
The  candle  bums  upon  the  altar!"  but  it 
would  be  a  hard  trial.  How  does  the  Father 
feel?  Let  us  see  yonder  ragged  man,  his  face 
marked  with  crime,  all  semblance  of  manhood 
out  of  him!  Look  at  him  clad  in  filthy  gar- 
ments, with  weary  and  bleeding  feet,  and 
trembling  and  uncertain  step,  climbing  slow- 
ly, fun  of  fear  and  trembling,  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill  1  Look  yonder,  how  the  old  father, 
with  white  locks  streaming  down  his  shoul- 
ders, as  he  catches  sight  of  the  form,  runs 
and  eagerly  clasps  the  broken  life  in  his  arms  1 


And  he  steps  painfully  toward  his  father,  and 
says,  ''Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven 
and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to 

be  called   thy  "    "Stop,  my  son!   you 

have  said  enough!"  and  he  kisses  away  all 
memories  of  sin,  and  takes  the  son  home  and 
gives  the  order  for  the  fatted  calf  to  be  killed, 
and  for  the  house  to  be  clothed  with  Joy  and 
love;  for  the  one  who  was  dead  is  alive 
again.  That  is  God!  That  is  God,  as 
sketched  by  the  master  artist,  the  Son  of  the 
Eternal  Himself. 

Suppose  an  embassy  of  angels  were  com- 
missioned to  go  all  around  this  world  and  to 
enter  every  conservatory  where  flowers  of 
every  order  are  grown,  and  every  valley  and 
hillside,  and  were  to  bring  from  every  place 
the  choicest  flower,  and,  having  collected 
them  all,  were  to  weave  them  into  one  splen- 
did bouquet— what  a  bouquet  that  would  be! 

Now,  supposing  the  same  commission  of 
angels  were  told  to  go  over  the  whole  world, 
into  the  places  of  the  great  and  rich,  and  into 
the  cottages  of  the  humblest  everywhere,  and 
were  to  take  from  each  human  being,  not 
men  only  but  from  the  refined  natures  of  true 
women,  all  that  is  best  in  each,  the  character- 
istic excellence  of  each,  and  were  to  bring  all 
these  together,  and  by  some  divine  power 
were  to  weave  them  into  one  person,  and  call 
that  person  father — what  a  father  it  would 
be!  Now  multiply  that  father  by  infinity, 
and  you  have  the  Father  of  the  Gospel.  That 
is  my  God.  "  Show  us  the  Father  and  it  suf  • 
ficeth  usi"  There  He  is!  Look  at  Himl 
Once  you  get  the  vision  of  Him  you  will  be 
satisfied;  and  you  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  that. 

ni.  Last  of  all,  the  revelation  which  will 
satisfy  the  need  of  the  human  heart  and  an- 
swer this  deep  cry  that  Is  the  age-long  cry  of 
the  race  must  be  the  revelation  of  a  God  who 
can  forgive  human  sin  and  bring  rest  to  the 
human  conscience — ^to  men  and  women  and 
children  who  are  sinners.  The  ultimate  de- 
scription of  every  man  and  woman,  the  word 
that  describes  them  best,  is  "sinner."  "All 
of  us  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  €k)d."  And  one  reason  for  this  cry, 
this  insatiable  cry  of  man,  is  for  some  one 
who  can  cleanse  the  soul  of  sin ;  he  must  be 
able  to  do  that.  The  myriad-minded  Shake- 
speare, you  remember,  makes  Macbeth,  the 
murderer,  when  he  heard  the  voice  cry 
"Sleep  no  more!"  say  "Macbeth  shall  sleep 
no  more  " ;  and  a  Uttie  further  on  he  saya^ 
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*'Wili  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this 
blood  clear  from  my  hand?  No,  this  hand 
will  rather  the  multitudinous  seas  incarna- 
dine, making  the  green  one  red."  Was  Mac- 
beth right?  Will  all  the  great  ocean  take 
away  one  stain  of  the  sin  of  any  human  soul? 
Will  you  try?  Will  you  go,  will  you  re- 
turn and  tell  us  that  that  sin  of  yours,  that 
lie,  that  theft,  that  murder  in  the  heart,  that 
robbery,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  lustful 
look,  that  lustful  thought — will  you  go  to  the 
ocean  and  lave  in  its  mighty  waves,  and  then 
come  back  and  tell  us  that  you  are  clean? 
Lady  Macbeth,  by  many  thought  to  be  the 
inspirer  of  Macbeth  in  his  murders,  as  she  Is 
walking  at  night  says,  ''Here  is  the  smell  of 
the  blood  still;  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.**  Was 
Shakespeare  right?  Can  you  gather  per- 
fumes from  all  the  world  to  sweeten  your 
guilty  soul?  I  will  not  send  you  on  a  foolish 
quest,  for  Lady  Macbeth,  or  Shakespeare — 
the  mightiest  genius  of  Anglo-Saxon  thought 
— will  tell  you  true.  We  must  have  a  God 
who  can  cleanse  our  sins — in  the  church,  and 
out  of  the  church.  We  must  have  a  God 
who  is  able  to  take  away  our  sins,  and  no 
other  will  satisfy  us.  Show  us  the  Father- 
some  one  with  resources  enough  to  make  pro- 
vision for  sin,  and  to  take  away  the  guilt  of 
my  soul.  Have  we  an  answer  to  that  re- 
quirement? I  am  not  going  to  rehearse  to 
you  the  story  of  Jesus;  the  story  of  Gethsem- 
ane  and  Calvary  ^  of  God  who  in  Jesus 
Christ  went  away  down  and  took  upon  Him- 
self your  sins  and  mine;  and  how  the  blessed 
Gospel  says  that  if  we  confess  our  sins  He  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  Oh, 
these  alU  in  the  Bible !  How  great  they  are ! 
How  wonderful  they  are— to  cleanse  from  aU 
unrighteousness.  Li  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  woman  who,  the  doc- 
tors said,  had  not  long  to  live,  and  who  was 
reported  to  have  lived  a  life  of  easy  virtue. 
I  tried  to  tell  her  the  way  of  salvation,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  openness  of  mind  to  the 
message.  She  said,  **  I  am  so  great  a  sinner. " 
I  quoted  one  passage  after  another,  and  finally 
the  one  I  have  just  given  to  you :  **  If  we  con- 
fess our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  for- 
give us  our  sins  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness."  I  shall  never  forget  while 
I  live  how  that  woman,  out  of  her  great, 
pale,  eager  face  looked  up  at  me,  and  reached 


up  a  white  hand  and  said,  "Is  that  word  ofl 
there?  Does  it  say  aU  sinners?  "  And  I  took 
the  book,  and  read  it,  and  held  it  up  and  said, 
''Tes,  there  it  isl  He  is  faithful  to  forgive 
us  all."  Is  it  not  wonderful?  B  very  sinner  I 
every  sin!  He  will  cleanse  it.  No  one  need 
despair.  We  need  not  to  go  to  some  poor 
feeble  man,  nor  to  any  priest  of  any  order, 
but  only  to  God.  Only  €k>d  can  therefore 
bring  peace  to  the  conscience,  only  God  can 
give  rest;  and  here  is  God  standing  up  before 
us  in  the  Gospel  epitome,  **  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give 
you  rest  "—rest  of  conscience,  rest  too  from  the 
sense  of  sin,  and  rest  from  the  guilt  of  sin. 

Only  He  can  do  that.  He  can.  There  is 
not  one  that  is  too  much  for  Him.  He  can 
make  you  as  spotless  as  the  whitest  angeL 
**  Philip  said  unto  him,  Show  us  the  Father 
and  it  sufflceth  us."  Jesus  said  to  him: 
"Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  Philip, 
and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me?"  Philip 
could  not  see  the  divine  Father  behind  the 
Man— behind  the  Man  who  in  the  white  arch 
of  the  God-man  unites  man  with  God.  Behold 
the  divine  answer  to  the  heart's  deepest  cry ! 
"  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father. " 


God's  presence  amid  and  throughout  the 
creation  is  immediate  and  is  constant;  ...  so 
that  at  no  time  in  all  our  life,  and  amid  no 
scenes,  are  we  in  the  least  removed  from  God. 
On  sea  or  land,  at  the  tropics  or  at  the  poles, 
the  personal  energizing  mind  of  the  Most 
High,  ubiquitous  and  supreme,  and  every- 
where perfect,  includes  us  continually,  and 
even,  in  the  mystic  prerogative  of  divinity, 
without  invading  our  equal  personality,  per- 
vades and  sustains  us.  The  loneliest  scene  is 
populous  with  this  Presence.  The  common- 
est habitation  hath  in  it  this  grandest  of  all 
sublimities.  The  pillar  of  stone  becomes  a 
temple,  the  crag  of  granite  seems  a  part  of 
the  chrysolite  walls  of  heaven,  when  the  eyes 
of  those  who  stand  before  them  are  anointed 
to  see  this  indwelling  Presence,  wherewith 
the  desert  and  the  peak  are  both  consecrated ! 
We  may  then  have  communion  and  inter- 
course with  this  mind,  of  Him  who  buOt  and 
who  governs  the  world.  We  may  directly 
confer  with  Him,  and  be  conscious  of  HU 
sympathy.  Prepared  for  it  by  righteousness, 
we  may  with  clear  vision  behold  His  face; 
and  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep,  be 
sUU  with  Him.— R.  S.  Stobbb,  D.D. 
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THE  fiSIGN  OF  PEACE* 
By  the  Rby.  Abthur  Mbtcalf,  Congbegational,  Ikdbpbndbncb,  KANBAa 


Texts:  Isa.  ix.  6,  7,  ii.  4,  xi.  6;  LukeiL 
18,  14;  John  xiv.  27. 

Lbt  some  Bigniflcant  scriptiires  resurrect 
£or  us  an  almost  lost  ideal.    Listen : 

"And  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counselor,  ilighty  Qod,  Everlasting  Father, 
Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  gov- 
emment  and  of  peace  there  shall  be  no  end." 
That  is  an  oratorio.  It  focuses  grand  con- 
ceptions into  a  great  outburst  of  song,  and 
the  climax  is  the  Reign  of  Peace.  Listen 
again: 

"And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
liatioD,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
That  is  a  great  anvil-chorus  of  vision.  What 
an  anvil  I  What  a  smith!  What  waiters  by 
the  forget  What  music  of  sparks,  till  the 
weapons  of  destruction  be  converted  into  im- 
plements of  production!  But  the  prophet 
knew  how  impossible  would  be  the  task.  He 
saw  the  tawny,  striped  passions  of  the  race 
swaying  to  and  fro,  showing  tooth  and  claw, 
watching  to  tear  and  devour.  So  he  called 
the  tamer  of  human  passions  into  the  den. 
See  the  Master  of  passion  tame  the  beasts! 

**  And  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid: 
and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fat- 
ling  together:  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them. "  The  lions  are  still.  The  spirit  of  the 
wild,  the  primal  passions  of  hatred  and  war, 
lie  quiet  under  the  Master's  spell.  But  that 
is  not  all.  Heaven  has  ever  been  more  anx- 
ious about  earth  than  earth  has  been  about 
heaven.  A  few  pages  and  ages  further  down 
an  angel  was  singing,  lonesome-like,  when 
suddenly  heaven  overflowed  in  the  songs  of 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  who  made 
the  welkin  ring  with — 

"  Qlory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  and  good-will  among  men."  I  think 
that  was,  and  is,  heaven's  dominant  note. 
Under  cover  of  their  prophetic  song  the  Mas- 
ter came.  When,  so  far  as  this  physical  pres- 
ence was  concerned,  the  Master  was  about  to 
leave  this  earth,  in  a  marvel  of  significance 
He  lifted  His  hands  in  benediction  while  He 
made  His  immortal  bequest^ 


"  Peace  I  leave  with  you.  Hy  peace  I  give 
unto  you. "  The  significant  word  is  my,  Ei$ 
peace!  The  peace  which  had  kept  His  soul: 
by  which  He  possessed  Himself  in  patience: 
under  the  reign  of  which  He  never  lost  His 
self-control:  the  secret  of  His  Christly  power. 
That  mainspring  of  the  Christ-life  He  left 
for  you  and  me,  for  whosoever  will.  So  He 
capped  with  this  climax  the  prophetic  vision 
of  world-wide  peace. 

The  miracle  of  the  Isaiahan  vision  becomes 
more  apparent  when  you  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  had  its  birth.  The 
northern  kingdom  had  Just  been  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  military  arm  of  Assyria.  The 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  desert  made  by  Israers 
exile  feet  was  hardly  yet  laid.  Assyrian 
armies  had  overthrown  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
mascus, and  then  had  pushed  westward  to 
bind  Israel  to  its  triumphant  chariot.  Be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  As- 
syria and  Egypt  the  prophet's  own  country 
was  being  crushed  and  ground  to  powder. 
Horizons  were  beclouded  with  marching  ar- 
mies. Palestine  was  the  battle-ground  of 
bitter  conflict.  Its  plains  were  battle-fields, 
its  fields  graveyards,  and  the  land  itself  the  ob- 
jective of  sweeping  military  campaigns.  A 
little  while  and  the  new  Babylonian  power 
overthrew  Israel's  conqueror.  Time  only 
counted  a  few  decades  ere  Judah  was  carried 
too  into  captivity.  Then  Persian  spears  top- 
pled over  the  Babylonian  throne.  In  the 
wake  of  Persian  conquests  tramped  the  invin- 
cible Greek  cohorts,  the  permanent  fruits  of 
whose  victims  were  reaped  by  the  Roman 
legionaries.  When  the  prophet  saw  the  vi- 
sion of  peace,  war  and  blood  were  everywhere 
and  always.  The  smithy's  business  was  to 
forge  swords  and  spears.  A  military  career 
was  the  chief  attraction  to  ambitious  youth. 
Contention  had  sowed  the  world  with  dragon's 
teeth,  and  every  year  reaped  a  neW  crop  of. 
armed  men,  who  in  the  spirit  of  lust  and 
rapine  trampled  the  world  with  bloody  con- 
quest. 

Out  of  such  times  as  these  the  prophet's 
voice  speaks  to  us  through  the  ages,  holding 
up  high  the  ideal  of  world-wide  peace.  He 
makes  us  hear  the  music  on  the  anvil  where 
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swords  are  tamed  to  plowahareMf or  Robert 
Bums,  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks  for  the 
world's  gardeners.  He  would  tell  us  that  the 
quiet,  inner,  spiritual  forces  of  the  spirit  shall 
in  the  end  dominate  human  life  rather  than 
the  showy,  cruel,  vulgar  glitter  and  pomp  of 
war.  The  vision  makes  us  sure  that  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit— love,  joy,  peace,  long-suf- 
fering, kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meek- 
ness, self-control — shall  yet  ripen  in  the  or- 
chard of  our  human  life,  imfretted  by  the  hot 
blasts  of  rapine  and. war.  I  thank  Ood  for 
the  vision  that  soars  above  the  realm  of  mere 
fact,  for  the  persistence  with  which  the  ideal 
maintains  itself  through  ages  sordid  with  lust 
and  greed,  for  the  divine  optimism  which 
never  despairs  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision 
among  men  while  they  live  upon  the  earth. 
No  Nero  has  been  able  to  trample  the  vision 
down,  no  Napoleon  to  overrun  it  with  his 
armies,  no  war-lords  to  blot  it  from  the  record. 
There  it  stands;  and  because  God  is  linked  to 
man,  and  man  is  linked  to  God,  in  time  the 
vision  shall  surely  be  fulfilled. 

And,  believe  me,  the  world  is  nearer  the 
fulfilment  of  the  vision  than,  perhaps,  we  are 
apt  to  think.  Among  the  innumerable  signs 
of  our  times  that  point  to  the  hasting  of  the 
glad  day 

"By  prophet-bards  foretold  " 

we  may  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant. 

First,  the  shrinking  of  the  world's  geog- 
raphy is  not  only  one  of  the  mosttremarkable 
events  of  our  time,  but  it  is  also  an  official 
herald  of  the  approaching  era  of  peace. 
When  the  ox-cart  and  the  hewn  canoe  were 
the  chief  means  of  communication  between 
distances  all  points  of  geography  were  a  long 
distance  from  everywhere.  People  who  were 
distant  from  each  other  geographically  were 
inevitably  far  apart  mentally,  morally,  and 
sodaUy.  Middle  walls  of  partition  and  caste 
ridged  and  furrowed  all  the  human  continents. 
Oceans  in  those  days  separated  lands  and  peo- 
ples, and  rivers  and  mountains  were  impas- 
sable barriers.  But  when  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin put  his  knuckle  to  the  string  of  the  kite 
and  received  the  electric  shock,  that  shock 
gave  the  world  a  new  impulse.  The  advent 
of  steam,  electricity,  wireless  telegraphy,  of 
the  printed  page,  the  public  teacher,  the  uni- 
verittl  preacher,  has  destroyed  distances, 
broken  down  barriers,  changed  geography, 
and  left  the  wide  world  neighbor  to  itself. 


Men  now  live  in  the  wide  world  who  afore- 
time dwelt  within  the  narrow  compass  of 
their  own  back  yards.  Now  friendliDcs 
tends  to  develop  between  neighbors.  Hos- 
tility is  easier  at  a  distance  than  at  dose  quar- 
ters. Enemies  become  friends  when  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  discover  how  alike  they  are, 
and  that  they  have  a  community  of  intercsta. 
And  so  the  world  that  has  been  huddled  to- 
gether by  the  reign  of  science  looks  up  from 
its  toil  to  welcome  the  immanent  rcdgn  of 


The  passing  of  theological  strife  from  our 
time  makes  toward  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophet's  vision.  It  shames'  me  to  reflect 
that  some  of  the  most  horrible  wars  have 
been — not  religious  wars,  there  are  no  relig- 
ious wars,  all  wars  are  animal,  pagan,  and 
contrary  to  the  best  in  human  nature— bat 
there  have  been  wars  about  religion,  where 
men  have  fought  themselves  to  a  standstill 
about  the  forms  of  their  faith.  In  the  past 
theologians  have  shared  tooth  and  claw  with 
theibeasts  of  the  jungle.  It  would  seem  that 
the  primal  spirit  of  strife  took  possessioQ  of 
the  church.  One  pope  justified  universal 
butchery  of  Protestants  by  quoting  the  vision 
of  the  apostle,  ''Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat." 
Peter's  successor  did  arise  I  When  Protes- 
tants have  been  in  power  they  have  not  al- 
ways been  slow  to  put  into  practise  the  lesson 
learned  from  their  age-long  foe.  And  among 
themselves  the  sects  have  fought  and  con- 
tended until  the  Christian  Church  has  been 
so  split  into  warring  factions  that  the  world 
has  almost  decided,  perforce,  to  get  along 
without  it  It  was  impossible  for  such  a 
split-up  religion  to  help  unify  the  world. 
When  the  church  wore  armor  and  carried  the 
sword  its  peace  propaganda  was  a  silly  faroe, 
neither  believed  in  by  itself  nor  possible  of 
belief  by  the  outside  world.  Thank  God*  a 
new  day  has  dawned.  People  are  getting  to- 
gether in  matters  of  religion,  even  interna- 
tionally. They  are  recognizing  admirable 
qualities  In  the  opposition.  Great  principles 
are  beginning  to  stand  out  that  are  rallying 
men  from  little  standards.  Parliaments  of 
religion  are  not  unheard  of  in  our  time. 
Pupils  who  shall  become  teachers  sit  at  the 
feet  of  masters  who  teach  comparative  relig- 
ion. All  the  families  of  the  earth,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  be  discovered,  have  a  dim  sense  of  the 
great  Father,  and  hearts  separated  by  conti- 
nents of  geography  and  habit  ache  for  a  com- 
mon brotherhood.    The  Christian's  heaven  of 
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Other  ages  was  impossible — nobody  could 
have  gotten  to  it  or  would  have  been  wel- 
come but  a  handful  of  individuals  from  an 
elect  sect.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  sense 
the  wonderful  truth  that  the  new  Jerusalem 
really  lieth  foursquare,  with  abundant  gates 
on  every  side,  and  that  all  peoples,  climes, 
and  tongues  may  walk  straight  ahead  into 
the  gates  of  its  communal  spiritual  life.  In 
such  a  world  the  reign  of  peace  is  not  merely 
a  distant  prophecy.  Its  day  has  begun  dimly 
to  dawn,  and  soon  it  will  be  light. 

Then  there  is  the  commercial  shuttle  that 
weaves  the  vital  web  that  is  binding  the  na- 
tions together.  It  marks  the  wonderfully 
complicated  nature  of  the  problems  of  our 
day  that  the  very  materialism  which  we  fear 
proves  to  be  a  chief  handmaid  of  the  world's 
peace.  The  dollar  is  the  most  timid  of  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  In  danger  and  uncertainty 
it  hides  itself.  In  many  respects  it  augurs  ill 
for  man  that  the  welfare  of  the  dollar  has  be- 
come a  chief  matter  of  international  concern. 
The  fear  of  Russian  policies  on  the  bourses 
of  Europe  has  almost  done  as  much  to  bring 
the  Czar  to  the  peace  conference  as  the  bay- 
onets of  the  little  brown  man.  Furthermore, 
every  ship  that  crosses  the  ocean  is  a  shuttle 
filling  the  warp  of  an  international  life. 
Nations  hardly  dare  to  fight  in  these  days  be- 
cause war  would  interfere  with  the  argosies 
of  conunerce.  Think,  too,  of  the  immense 
cargoes  of  mail  which  commerce  carries  across 
the  seas.  Every  letter  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other is  a  golden  thread,  like  a  private  wire, 
fostering  friendship,  trust,  and  honor,  creating 
a  brotherhood  of  interest  and  love  which  tends 
to  make  future  wars  impossible.  It  has  some- 
times been  said  that  war  in  Europe  was  be- 
coming more  improbable  by  reason  of  the 
intermarriage  of  Europe's  royal  families. 
Much  more  do  the  bonds  of  conmierce  be- 
tween the  nations  make  for  lasting  peace. 
The  doctrine  of  the  ''open  door**  has  saved 
China  from  partition,  and  that  redemptive 
doctrine  is  wholly  based  on  the  interests  of 
conunerce.  And  so  in  a  thousand  intricate 
ways  the  merchantman  commands  the  man  of 
war,  and  the  mechanic  says  ^^No"  to  the 
soldier,  and  the  prophet's  noble  vision  is 
brought  a  little  nearer  to  the  earth  because 
millionaires  would,  forsooth,  make  a  little 
more  money. 

Then  there  is  coming  to  be  not  only  an  in- 
ternational politics,  an  international  com- 
merce, but  there  Is  also  dawning  an  interna- 


tional life.  How  much  of  our  modem  life  all 
the  world  has  in  common  I  The  leading  con- 
tents of  our  great  metropolitan  newspapers 
the  world  over  are  identical.  With  Mount 
Pelee  in  eruption,  Japan  achieving  a  consti- 
tution, the  Russian  people  agitating  for  a 
constitution,  the  fate  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Vladivostok  in  the  balance,  the  yellow  fever 
in  New  Orleans,  the  famine  and  plague  rav- 
aging India,  the  whole  polyglot  world  reads 
the  news  in  unison,  and  discusses  its  signifi- 
cance in  a  profound  international  sympathy. 
At  these  great  points  of  interest  all  the  world 
is  in  vital  touch ;  antipodes  of  speech,  ideals, 
and  sentiments  participate  in  a  rich  common- 
wealth. This  international  conunonwealth  of 
life  is  a  real  thing.  For  instance,  our  **  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  "Pilgrim's Progress, "and  "In 
His  Steps  "  are  only  representatives  of  a  con- 
siderable library  of  books  which  are  translated 
into  the  civilized  tongues,  as  the  Bible  is  into 
all  the  world 's  languages  and  dialects.  Wag- 
ner's "  Simple  Life  "  stirs  us  in  America  as  it 
stirs  the  best  part  of  France.  Japanese 
classics  are  beginning  to  be  common  on  our 
reading-tables,  by  the  side  of  Victor  Hugo, 
Dante,  Balzac,  Tolstoy.  This  means  that 
the  solidarity  of  the  race  is  an  achievement 
rather  than  a  mere  theory.  Where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  wide  world  have  become  a  real 
commonwealth  it  will  be  increasingly  difllcult 
to  range  the  people  against  each  other  in  re- 
pulsive war.  Once  the  words  "  mutual "  and 
"commonwealth"  become  international,  as 
they  are  fast  doing,  the  war-bugle  and  the 
sword  become  relics  for  the  museum  of  the 
world's  antiquities,  and  war  will  be  impos- 
sible. 

Have  you  noticed  how  the  very  nature  of 
war  is  changing  under  the  influence  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  ?  We  have  witnessed  a  Chris- 
tian use  of  conquest  that  would  have  been 
impossible  in  any  former  day.  It  was  a  mir- 
acle of  peace  when  the  new  Mayfiower,  a 
United  States  ship  of  war,  carried  a  thousand 
of  our  youth  to  the  Philippines,  there  to  strive 
in  a  spirit  of  altruism,  not  to  change  a  con- 
quered people's  religion,  but  to  open  to  their 
childlike  and  unaccustomed  feet  the  wonders 
and  graces  of  the  civilized  world.  Harvard's 
halls  were  thrown  wide  open  and  her  teachers 
loaned  to  Cuban  school-ma'ams,  that  they 
might  absorb  the  traditions  of  a  great  school 
and  land  for  their  island  home.  Tou  say  this 
is  unique;  it  has  happened  only  once;  that  it 
can  never  occur  a^^in.    Wait  a  little.    The 
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little  brown  achoolmaster  is  already  abroad  in 
Korea  and  Manchuria.  Why  does  the  Japa- 
nese conqueror  hold  wide  the  open  door? 
Why  does  he  not  say :  **  This  is  my  conquest ; 
let  all  the  world  keep  out?"  It  is  a  new 
thing  and  it  marks  a  new  age.  We  make  a 
great  mistake  when  we  suppose  that  all  of 
Christianity  is  to  be  found  within  the  Chris- 
tian churches.  Christianity  has  become  so  dif-  ' 
used  throughout  the  wide  world  that  pagan 
Japan  moves  in  pagan  Manchuria  in  the 
spirit  of  altruism,  not  perfect,  perhaps,  not 
ideal,  but  still  real  and  tremendously  signifi- 
cant 

And  so  I  am  in  a  great  apostolic  succession 
when  I  ask  you  to  pray  with  me  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  plenipotentiaries  of 
Russia  and  Japan  have  honored  the  United 
States  by  convening  their  peace  conference 
upon  our  shores.  Let  the  prayers  of  Ameri- 
can people  create  such  a  psychological  wave 


of  influence  as  shall  buoy  them  toward  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace.*  May  they  meet  the  spirit 
of  peace  on  our  streets!  May  they  read  it  in 
our  newspapers!  May  it  greet  them  in  their 
social  intercourse  1  May  it  waft  to  them  from 
pulpit  and  prayer-meeting  throughout  the 
land  I  May  it  be  in  the  air  they  breathe  I  May 
the  great  God  of  peace,  who  is  also  the  Ood 
of  battles,  breathe  upon  them  the  quiet  spirit 
of  peace,  so  that  when  the  conference  is  ended 
there  shall  be  left  no  gaping  sores,  but  shall 
be  establislied  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  that 
shall  mean  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  to  the  dis- 
tracted Orient!  For,  believe  me,  Ood  meant 
this  old  earth  to  be  a  hearthstone,  where  the 
black  child  and  the  yellow  child  and  the  red 
chUd  and  the  white  child  might  dwell  to- 
gether in  a  happy  household  life,  with  all 
their  faces  set  toward  the  morning. 


*  The  treaty  wai  slffned  Sept.  6.— Ed. 


6IVS  TH7SBLF  WHOLLY  TO  THES£  THINOS 
Bt  the  Rev.  C.  Q.  Wmoht,  Chaflaik,  U.  8.  Navy. 


MediUUe  on  theMe  th%ng$;  gwe  thytdf  fJokoUy  to 
tftem,—!  Tim.  iv.  16. 

What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  well  doing. 
A  scrappy  life  is  just  as  certain  a  failure  in 
religion  as  in  bushiess.  In  following  Christ 
it  behooves  us  to  go  straight  on-Hmd  on,  and 
on.  A  man  who  dares  to  take  the  handles  of 
a  plow  drawn  by  flery  horses  through  rough 
ground  will  keep  his  eyes  ahead,  and  keep 
steadily  up  with  the  team.  So  is  there  to  be 
a  certain  continuity  in  our  daily  walk  and 
toil  before  God.  But,  in  fact,  we  live  in 
fragments,  sections,  patches.  When  we  look 
at  our  path  we  see  where  the  plow  has  Jumped 
out  of  the  ground  at  intervals,  and  the  deep 
straight  furrow  that  should  have  been  is 
but  a  straggling  stretch  of  scratches  on  the 
surface.  Our  plow  takes  hold  in  soft  ground, 
but  balks  at  every  root  and  Jumps  out  at 
every  stone  it  strikes. 

Not  only  does  our  Lord  inculcate  this  con- 
tinuity, but  also  symmetry  of  religious  life — 
that  Christian  character  should  be  so  formed, 
the  new  man  so  thoroughly  established,  that 
the  ensuing  life  should  have  a  marked  con- 
sistency, and  be  at  last  well  rounded,  as  ripe 
fruit  or  a  finished  voyage. 

We  find  a  fair  picture  of  our  life  at  Bethany, 
where  Martha  was  concerned  about  many 
things,  while  Mary  chose  that  good  part  that 


could  not  be  taken  from  her.  So  are  we  all 
prone  to  be  concerned  about  "many  things,* 
instead  of  the  one  great  thing.  While  mod- 
erate attention  and  diligence  are  necessary  to 
success  in  our  business,  our  **  concern  "  should 
be  about  the  eternal  affairs — Qod*s  business 
—and  on  that  we  should  concentrate  our- 
selves. 

**  Thyself!  The  literal  sense  of  this  Scrip- 
ture is,  ''Be  thou  in  these  tUngs."  Put  the 
**thou  "  into  religion— deep  and  wholly. 

Horace  has  a  similar  expression :  **  I  am  ab- 
sorbed in  this."  So  be  thou.  As  the  blotter 
absorbs  the  ink,  or  the  sponge  the  fluid,  so 
let  the  Christian  be  drunk  up  in  the  meshes 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Aspire,  O  Chris- 
tian I  to  be  lost  in  Christ— that  it  be  no  longer 
thou  that  lives,  but  He  that  liveth  in  thee. 

What  could  not  God  make  of  thee,  and  do 
with  thee  if  thou  couldst  perfectly  yield  up 
thy  very  self  to  Him?  For  thyself  contem- 
plates all  thy  capacity  of  mind,  heart,  spirit, 
body,  and  estate. 

••Give**— not  lend,  or  incline  thyself,  but 
offer,  freely  and  joyfully;  present  as  a  high 
privilege— "thyself  wholly  to  these  things." 

When  Brahma  came  in  the  disguise  of  a 
beggar,  asking  alms  of  the  wise  and  pious 
animals,  they  gave  him  freely  all  the  food 
they  had,  but  the  hare  told  him  to  gather 
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Sticks  and  build  a  fire,  apon  which  he 
promptly  leaped  to  be  broiled  for  food  for 
the  beggar.  This  so  pleased  Brahma  that 
lie  seized  a  mountain  and  squeezed  it,  and 
wrote,  with  the  Juice  he  squeezed  out,  the 
so-called  **  rabbit  hares  "  on  the  face  of  the 
moon,  as  a  memorial  of  the  hare's  self-sac- 
rifice. 

Out  of  this  absurd  story  there  comes  a 
beautiful  lesson  of  self-rendering  magnanim- 
ity, loyalty,  and  utter  self-renunciation.  So 
give  thyself  to  thy  Ood,  as  the  hare  to  the 
hungry  beggar.  Yea,  so  give  thyself  to 
humanity  as  did  this  little  animal  to  a  fellow 
being  in  need. 


Let  us  learn  that  the  religion  we  profess  is 
not  only  the  chief  thing,  it  is  the  sole  con- 
cern. It  is  the  one  thing  needful.  It  is  a 
great  matter,  full  of  profoundest  moment. 

Now,  we  get  what  we  give  ourselves  for, 
and  we  get  it  in  the  measure  of  our  self-ab- 
negation. Thus  are  won  love,  life,  salva- 
tion. 

The  central  glory  in  historic  Christianity  Is 
this,  that  its  Founder  gave  Himself  for  man- 
kind. And  in  experimental  Christianity  no 
man  may  hope  to  conform  his  life  and  char- 
acter to  those  of  his  Master  who  does  not  give 
himself  up  in  holy  surrender  and  subjuga- 
tion to  Him. 


LITTLB  THINGS 


By  thb  Rev.  Oborob  H.  Plinn,  Mbthodist  Episcopal,  Ptttsbukg. 


What  i$  that  in  thine  ^ndf— Ezod.  iv.  2. 

Ck>D  always  has  a  man  in  training  for  the 
accomplishment  of  His  purposes.  Moses  is 
the  one  upon  whom  God  now  lays  His  hand. 
A  stupendous  task  is  to  be  undertaken. 
Millions  of  Hebrew  slaves  are  to  be  liberated. 
The  proud  Egyptians  and  their  haughty 
Pharaoh  are  to  taste  the  bitter  cup  of  humilia- 
tion, administered  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah. 
None  is  so  well  fitted  for  the  work  in  all  the 
realm  as  Moses,  the  adopted  son  of  Egypt. 

€k)d  asked,  **  What  is  that  in  thine  hand?  " 
IDs  eyes  rested  on  the  crooked  rod  which  he 
held  and  he  answere,  "It  is  only  a  stick."  A 
little  insignificant  thing,  yet  in  the  hand  of 
the  one  sent  of  God  it  is  to  become  a  su- 
pernatural power.  Before  Moses  could  be 
brought  to  surrender  his  masterly  intellect 
and  winning  personality  to  the  Lord  for  the 
defeat  of  the  plans  of  a  heartless  oppressor, 
he  had  to  learn  the  fact  that  it  is  ''not  by 
ndght  nor  power  "  of  man  but  by  the  omnip- 
otence of  the  God  of  nations  that  the  great 
storm-centera  of  human  life  are  created  and 
sent  whirling  down  the  ages.  Life  is  made 
up  of  little  things.  Our  steps,  rather  than 
our  long  journeys,  *'are  ordered  of  the  Lord." 

Note  the  realities  from  the  employment  of 
little  things.  It  was  only  a  slingshot  in  the 
hands  of  a  skflful  lad,  and  €k>liath  measures 
his  great  length  on  the  sod  before  a  rustic 
David.  It  was  only  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  in 
the  hands  of  an  infuriated  Samson,  and  wind- 
rows of  Philistines  are  heaped  around  him. 

A  chisel  in  the  hands  of  Angelo  brings 


beauty  out  of  ugliness.  A  scale  of  music  in 
the  hands  of  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven 
and  the  ear  is  entranced  by  a  fairyland  of 
weird  and  wonderful  sounds.  'Tis  the  smaller 
things  in  life  which  make  up  the  great  aggre- 
gate. It  is  God's  own  wise  way  of  giving  us 
all  a  chance  in  the  bustle  and  tussle  of  this 
hurly-burly  life. 

We  have  dire  need  to-day  of  a  modem 
Moses  with  a  gnarled  club  to  lead  us  out  of 
the  clutches  of  modem  Pharaohs  whose  op- 
pressions are  more  wicked  than  ancient 
Egypt's.  The  jawbones  of  the  masses,  now 
speUed  by  the  oppressor  without  an  *'M,"are 
beginning  to  wag  against  graft  and  the  day 
of  our  gullibility  is  swiftly  passing.  The 
lamps  and  pitchera  of  an  enlightened  public 
will  dispel  the  dreams  of  modem  plunderers. 
The  eye  of  the  world  is  to  turn  from  the  en- 
chantment of  Angelos,  Munkacsys,  Handels, 
Mozarts,  Beethovens,  and  Edisons  long 
enough  to  settle  with  these  fleshly  forces. 
The  account  is  long  overdue. 

God  just  as  truly  asks  Americans  the  old- 
time  question,  **  What  is  that  in  tUne  hand? " 
It  doesn't  seem  to  be  of  much  importance, 
but  arrayed  on  the  side  of  right  it  is  mighty 
to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  in- 
justice. There  are  many  good,  honest  ofll- 
dals  in  the  land  who  fail  to  see  that  they  hold 
in  hand  the  very  little  thing  needed  to  guide 
the  people  out  of  the  dilemma.  'Gk)d  wants 
to  get  a  chance  to  use  even  the  smallest  things 
in  our  lives  to  work  miracles  of  wonder  in 
our  humble  doings. 
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SUGOESTIVB  OUTLINES 


The  Unconsdoiis  Shaping  of  Our  Life 

Bt  thb  Ret.  W.  J.  Acomb,  Baptist,  Bir- 
mingham, England. 

1  girded  thee,  tho  thou  hcut  not  known  me. — 
Isa.  xlv.  6. 

Ctbus,  tho  an  extraordinary  prince,  was 
destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  He  little 
suspected,  while  carrying  out  his  own  pro- 
gram, that  his  plans  and  endeavors  were  con- 
tributing to  the  accomplishment  of  divine 
purposes.  Here  it  is  claimed  that  the  very 
girding  or  equipping  of  Cyrus  for  his  life- 
work  was  of  divine  origin  in  the  interests  of 
the  favored  race. 

I.  There  are  irresponsible  periods  in  many 
lives  when  we  are  strangely  ignorant  and 
unconscious  of  Qod.  Our  soul  is  fast 
asleep.  Ood  has  not  dawned  upon  us.  We 
fail  to  realize  the  situation.  Cyrus— a  man 
of  splendid  endowments — lived  a  life  of  start- 
ling incident,  hairbreadth  escape,  dangers  by 
flood  and  field,  of  hunger,  thirst,  pain,  and 
pleasure,  apparently  with  no  suspicion  that 
just  behind  the  veil  the  Father  of  men  nar- 
rowly watched  every  step  and  stage  of  life. 
Qod  girded  and  prospered  him,  yet  he  was 
••without  God  in  the  world."  Multitudes  in 
our  day  live  a  very  similar  life.  There  is  a 
lack  of  sense  of  accountability.  It  is  life  that 
does  not  perceive  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
not  life  in  God,  but  in  self,  self-absorption, 
self -admiration,  self-seeking.  There  is  a  de- 
plorable insensibility  of  soul  with  too  many, 
a  painful  air  of  independence.  The  tone  and 
temper  and  bearing  appear  to  be  ever  asking. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  God?  There  are 
also  many  beautiful  lives,  too,  that  only  lack 
the  one  thing.  They  are  sincere  and  true, 
kind  and  thoughtful,  filling  important  parts, 
evidently  controlled  by  unseen  influence,  but 
ignorant  of  God. 

n.  God's  ministry  of  goodness  attends  us 
even  through  those  periods  of  ignorance  and 
negligence.  Turn  this  word  *•  gird  "  into  our 
more  familiar  one,  ••equip,'*  and  you  get  the 
sense  of  it — *•  a  volume  in  a  word."  Subtle 
and  unseen  hands  qualified  Cyrus  for  his 
mission  of  annihilation  and  redemption. 
The  circumstances  of  his  childhood,  the 
precocity  of  his  intelligence,  the  variety  of 
his  education— fifty  things  go  to  show  that 
all  the  best  and  strongest  in  him  was  devel- 
oped for  definite  purposes.    Xenophon  says 


that  ••Persian  boys  went  to  school  to  learn 
Justice  " ;  our  boys  go  to  school  to  learn  the 
three  R*8.  We  are  surely  taught  that  the 
overpowering  mastery  of  Providence  is 
such  that  all  things  become  sabservient  to 
His  purpose.  See  how  hopeful  all  this  is. 
Emerson  says,  ••  There  is  a  breath  of  will  that 
blows  through  the  imiverse."  And  that  will 
is  the  will  of  our  Father  and  Redeemer.  Most 
of  us  who  have  reached  a  position  of  Chris- 
tian usefulness  can  recall  many  items  of  our 
history  which  we  can  associate  with  ••the 
finger  of  God."  To  others  they  meant 
chance;  to  us,  God.  A  father— a  mother — 
that  stray  volume-^t  the  parting  of  the  ways 
that  we  must  perforce  take  the  right  i>athl 
In  this  materialistic  age  there  is  more  of  di- 
vinity in  the  world  than  most  admit  or  rec- 
ognize. Christian  parents  and  teachers  may 
take  heart.  Have  faith  in  tho  unseen  Moni- 
tor when  you  send  your  boy  adrift  **  God, 
the  undiluted  good,  the  root  and  stock  of 
character,"  will  so  supplement  your  honest 
endeavor  that  he  too  shall  win  his  crown. 

When  Men  Meet  Christ 
By  N.  McGbb  Wateks,  D.D.,  Conorbga- 

TiONAL,  Brooklyn,  New  Tobk. 
Jeeue  met  them.—M&it.  zxviii.  9. 

Thb  Gospels  are  filled  with  scenes  where 
men  are  meeting  Jesus — rich  men  and  poor 
men;  scholars  and  rustics;  Romans,  GreelLS, 
and  Jews ;  good  men  and  evil ;  influential  men 
and  friendless;  the  well-beloved  and  the  out- 
cast All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  meet 
Jesus.  What  happens?  What  does  it  mean 
for  a  man  to  meet  Christ? 

I.  The  first  thing  we  see  is  that  to  meet 
Christ  is  to  find  a  new  world.  In  the  opening 
pages  of  the  New  Testament  we  behold  the 
meeting  of  Christ  with  €kililean  peasants- 
sailors,  fishermen,  and  farmers.  Right  away 
we  see  these  plain  men  become  citizens  of  a 
new  and  larger  world.  Something  is  added 
to  their  lives. 

II.  To  meet  Christ  is  to  find  a  new  lan- 
guage. All  life  is  learning  to  read.  When 
a  man  masters  a  new  language  he  adds  a  new 
story  unto  his  life.  He  was  an  Englishman. 
He  learns  €krman;  and  now  he  becomes  a 
German  also.  Life  is  learning  to  read.  Jesus 
is  the  Master  who  teaches  us  to  read  spiritual 
writings  and  to  understand  spiritual  lore. 
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Jesus  Christ  comes  into  the  world  to  put 
men  into  the  world  of  spirit.  When  a  man 
is  hungry  or  thirsty  He  gives  him  bread  and 
spells  out  to  him  God's  name  of  Providence. 
He  sets  a  little  child  in  the  midst  of  men,  and 
when  they  all  love  its  simplicity  and  guileless 
heart  He  spells  out  to  them  the  "kingdom 
of  heaven."  He  shows  them  their  worldly 
father  and  tells  them  to  remember  His  solid- 
tude  and  care,  and  then  spells  out  to  them 
"God." 

in.  To  meet  Christ  is  to  find  a  new  friend. 
If  I  had  all  the  rich  vocabulary  of  human 
8i>eech  at  my  command  and  could  select  one 
word  for  the  biography  of  Jesus,  it  would  be 
this  word:  "Friend."  The  Gospel  is  a  tale 
of  His  friendships.  Friendship  for  the  fisher- 
man and  the  sailor  and  the  widow  and  the 
farmer,  to  the  hungry  crowd,  the  leper,  the 
lunatic,  the  widow,  the  lone  orphan  sisters, 
the  wayward  woman  of  the  street,  the  justly 
despised  publican,  the  dying  thief.  In  the 
great  congregation  the  tears  will  start  when 
with  those  words  of  His  "Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  "  our  little  ones  are 
offered  in  baptism. 

IV.  To  meet  Jesus  is  to  get  a  new  chance. 
Man  might  be  defined  as  the  being  who  wants 
a  new  chance.  The  world  about  us  is  full  of 
drifting  men  who  are  asking  in  the  industrial 
world  for  a  new  footing  and  a  new  opportu- 
nity. But  tenfold  more  numerous  are  the 
people  who  in  morals  need  a  new  opportu- 
nity. The  innocence  of  youth  has  gone;  the 
purity  of  boyhood  fled.  The  man  is  sighing, 
"  Oh,  would  that  I  were  a  boy  again  and  that 
I  could  have  a  chance  to  live  my  life  overl " 
That  man  ought  to  meet  Jesus  Christ.  He 
never  met  a  man  in  his  earthly  ministry  to 
whom  He  closed  the  doors  of  hope.  He  met 
the  thief,  and  He  gave  him  a  new  chance;  the 
publican,  and  gave  him  a  new  chance;  the 
magdalen,  and  gave  her  a  new  chance ;  Peter 
who  denied  Him  with  oaths,  and  gave  him  a 
new  chance.  The  message  of  Jesus  might 
be  named  rightly  "The  Gospel  of  a  New 
Chance." 

V.  To  meet  Jesus  Christ  is  to  gain  a  new 
hoi)e.  In  our  text  the  disciples  were  discour- 
aged. Their  enemies  had  succeeded  in  slaying 
their  Master.  AH  their  hopes  and  hearts  are 
buried  in  the  grave  of  their  friend.  Then 
Jesus  Christ  came  back  from  the  dead,  clad 
in  the  vestments  of  immortality,  and  He  made 
those  peasant  men  understand  that  the  grave 
is  not  the  end  of  Ufe,  but  only  an  opening 


door.    To  meet  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  made  cer- 
tain of  the  immortal  hope. 

Wealth 

By  John  P.  Patbbs,  D.D.,  Episcopalian, 
New  York. 

Luke  xvl.  19-81. 

Jesus  does  not  teach  here  the  doctrine  of 
the  next  world,  but  uses  current  Jewish 
views  with  regard  to  the  next  world,  to  en- 
force point.  All  the  phraseology  in  which 
He  describes  the  next  world — "Abraham's 
bosom,"  the  "separating  gulf"  "flames  of 
fire,"  "torments  of  the  damned  enhanced  by 
sight  of  the  blessed,"  "joy  of  the  blessed  en- 
hanced by  sight  of  the  damned"— is  the 
phraseology  of  the  Jews  of  His  day.  Object 
of  the  parable  is  to  set  forth  the  evil-doing  of 
the  unnamed  rich  man  and  incidentally  the 
infinite  mercy  and  love  of  God,  which  will 
not  suffer  misery  and  wretchedness  to  con- 
tinue. Jesus*s  saying  with  regard  to  wealth 
and  rich  men,  especially  as  reported  by  Bt 
Luke,  seems  extreme ;  yet  the  outward  expres- 
sion gives  a  certain  justification  for  such  In- 
terpretations as  those  of  Tolstoy. 

L  The  progress  of  the  race  is  in  fact  de- 
pendent upon  development  and  satisfaction  of 
instincts  and  aspirations  which  God  has  put 
in  our  nature.  Man  is  a  beast  until  he  seeks 
and  desires  to  obtain  luxuries. 

n.  While  wealth  and  luxury  are  in  this 
asi>ect  an  advantage  to  the  human  race,  on  the 
other  hand  all  are  agreed  that  there  is  a  point 
at  which  luxury  ceases  to  be  good  and 
wealth  becomes  an  injury  both  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  individual.  When  is  that 
point  reached?  How  are  we  to  determine 
what  is  good  luxury  and  what  evil  luxury? 
Let  us  rather  inquire  what  was  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord  with  regard  to  our  powera  and 
opportunities.  That  is  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion, and  solution  of  this  gives  answer  to 
other. 

in.  In  King  James's  translation  the  para- 
ble is  described  as  "  rich  glutton  and  Lazarus 
the  beggar":  quite  incorrect  and  misses 
point.  Dives,  rich,  dressed  handsomely, 
fared  well,  but  nothing  is  said  of  drunken- 
ness or  intemperance.  Not  uncharitable  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  word,  and  for  this  rea- 
son Lazarus  was  laid  daily  at  his  door.  Such 
subsistence  as  Lazarus  got  came  from  super- 
fluity of  Dives.    Lazarus  not  represented  as 
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an  especially  righteous  man.  He  is  receiyed 
into  the  bosom  of  Abraham  because  of  infi- 
nite mercy  and  loye  of  Qod,  who  can  not  toler- 
ate pain  or  suffering. 

IV.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Qod  that  pain  and 
•  suffering  should  be  relieved  through  those  to 
whom  He  has  given  the  good  things  of  the 
world :  theirs  to  act  as  His  agents  or  almoners 
to  show  the  infinite  pity  and  tenderness  of 
God. 

y.  The  sin  of  the  rich  man  is  that  he  did 
not  show  this  pity  and  tenderness,  did  not  so 
conceive  of  purpose  of  life.  What  he  had 
was  his  to  enjoy ;  what  was  superfluous  and 
he  did  not  need  he  gave  to  the  poor.  It  was 
€rod*s  design  that  the  suffering  and  needy 
Lazarus  should  have  found  love  and  pity  and 
tender  brotherliness  at  the  hand  of  Dives, 
who  had  been  endowed  with  many  good 
things  that  he  might  liave  supreme  f eUcity  of 
blessing  and  helping  those  who  had  not. 
Dives  took  boxmties  of  Qod,  used  them  for 
himself,  treated  them  as  his  own,  conceived 
of  his  life  as  one  to  be  lived  for  himself,  and 
so  condemned  himself  to  separation  from 
God  and  £[is  kingdom  through  his  choice  of 
the  lower  course  and  his  denial  of  the  divine 
within  him.  

An  Unusual  Rest  Prescription 

Bt  the  Rbv.  Claudb  R.  Bhaveb,  Pbbsbt- 
TBRiAK,  St.  Louis. 

Take  my  poke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  and 
ye  maU  find  rest  unto  your  mmte, — Matt. 
xi.29. 

Onb  of  the  Great  Teacher's  paradoxes. 
Yet,  like  all  the  others,  only  apparently  so, 
showing  His  superior  wisdom.  We  find  this 
prescription  for  rest  unique  in  at  least  three 
particulars,  viz. : 

I.  **Unto  soul;"  not  merely  the  body. 
This  is  not  only  scientific  in  a  psychological 
sense,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  supreme 
purposes  of  Him  who  **looketh  not  on  the 
outward  appearance." 

n.  While  a  gift,  it  must  be  learned.  Rest- 
ing is  an  art  as  truly  as  painting,  music,  or 
sculpture.  Jesus,  the  Master  Artist,  makes 
the  offer. 

in.  It  is  •* found"  by  wearing  a  "yoke." 
Not  an  impossible  proposition,  as  shown  by 
Drummond's  antithesis— **  Rest  and  stagna- 
tion." 

''Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career; 
Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere." 


The  Unseen  SaTier 

Bt  thb  Bey.  Nobman  Macdonald, 
Chubch,  Scotland. 

Whom  not  honing  eeen,  ye  lofie;  in  u^iom^  A» 
now  ye  eee  him  not,  wA  beUeving,  ye  rmoice 
with  joy  untpeakoMe  and  full  <if  ^ary. 
—1  Peter  L  8. 

The  word  with  which  this  verse  begins 
evidently  refers  to  **  Jesus  Christ "  in  the  verse 
which  immediately  precedes. 

I.  The  interesting  object,  "Jesus  Christ* 
as  the  Savior  of  mankind  presently  invisiUa 
1.  His  eminent  qualifications,  f.«.,  as  the  Sa- 
vior of  the  world.  These  include:  (1)  Ab- 
solute personal  excellence.  As  the  God  man 
the  person  necessary  as  our  Savior  is  perfects 
So  are  also  the  excellencies,  natural  and  nior- 
al,  belonging  to  that  person.  They  are  dlviiie- 
human.  (2)  Suflldent  official  equipmenL 
As  Mediator  He  is  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 
and  possesses  all  power  in  existence.  (8)  In- 
finite saving  mightiness  (Is.  Ixiii  1).  He  can 
save  righteously,  seasonably,  perfectly,  per- 
manently. (4)  Unquestioned  lawful  author- 
ity. He  was  chosen,  called,  consecrated  to 
be  our  Savior  (Heb.  v.  4-6.)  2.  His  prea^it 
invisibility.  The  Savior  is  now  unseen. 
(1)  In  what  respects?  As  regards  (a)  His  cor- 
poreal presence;  (6)  The  full  manifestation  of 
His  glory.    (2)  For  what  puri>ose?    To  test 

^our  faith,  our  love,  our  obedience.  (8)  TiU 
what  period?  Only  till  His  second  coming. 
Then  all  shall  see  Him  in  His  glory.  "Behold, 
he  comes  with  clouds,"  eta 

II.  The  threefold  duty.  "Whom  having 
not  seen,  ye  love,"  etc.  1.  Love  to  the 
unseen  Savior.  (1)  Its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic. It  is  spiritual  in  its  object*  na- 
tiu«,  subjects.  (2)  Its  immutable  founda- 
tion. Christ's  loveliness  as  described  in  His 
word,  exemplified  in  His  life,  manifested 
in  His  death,  revealed  by  His  spirit.  (8)  Its 
unspeakable  advantage.  It  preserves  us  in 
Christ's  ways.  It  fills  with  God's  fulness. 
It  consecrates  to  Christ's  service.  2.  Trust 
in  the  unseen  Savior.  For  what  benefits? 
On  what  ground?  With  what  evidence? 
8.  Joy  in  the  unseen  Savior.  Of  what  kind? 
Unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  In  what  cir- 
cumstances (Hab.  iii.  17-18)?  With  what 
effect?    Strength,  comfort,  fruitfulness. 

Inferences:  1.  That  the  invisible  world  is  a 
most  real  world.  2.  That  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  fisitb. 
8.  That  love  and  Joy  are  inseparable  from 
trust  in  Christ.    4.  That  toi  hare  as  g;vBat 
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advantages  as  those  had  who  saw  Jesus  in  the 
flesh  (John  xx.  29). 

The  Sesponiihility  for  Good  News 
Bt  Joshua  £.  Wills,  D.D.,  Baptist,  Bal- 

TDfORB. 

We  do  not  icell :  this  day  it  a  day  of  good 
tidtTigSt  and  toe  hold  our  peace.  If  toe  Unry 
tiU  the  morning  liaht,  eome  mteehirf  wiU 
eome  upon  us, — 2  Kings  vii.  9. 

Hkrb  is  seen  a  group  of  poor  lepers,  who 
from  sudden  want  and  disgrace  are  in  the  en- 
joyment of  full  and  plenty.  But  a  few  hours 
had  passed  since  they  were  sitting  at  the  gate, 
discussing  the  great  cardinal  question,  **Is 
life  worth  living?"  when  lo,  a  suggestion  as 
to  the  imperative  need  of  personal  exertion! 
To  tarry  at  the  gate  was  but  to  die ;  to  enter 
the  city  was  to  meet  famine,  to  go  to  the  tents 
of  the  Syrians,  a  possibility  of  relief  in  their 
camp. 

I.  Ood  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
The  lepers  would  have  died  had  they  re- 
mained at  the  gate.  No  food  could  have  been 
received  from  that  famine-stricken  city.  All 
its  sources  of  supply  had  long  since  been  cut 
off.  To  the  camp  of  the  Syrians  the  mighty, 
the  leprous  groups  went,  when  lot  beyond  all 
expectation  there  is  an  abxmdance. 

n.  The  leprous  group  were  used.  Ood  can 
and  does  employ  the  ** despised  things"  to 
bring  about  the  glory  of  His  praise.  Leprous 
.men,  the  rejected,  ostracized  of  society,  are 
often  raised  to  have  the  message  of  **glad 
tidings."  The  qualiUcadons  are  not  social 
recognition,  but  information  of  plenty  for  the 
famishing.  The  living  experimental  fact  is 
that  there  is  an  abundance,  if  they  will  but 
go  out  of  their  own  circumscribed  limitation. 
The  much-dreaded,  terrified  forces  are  put  to 
flight,  and  there  is  victory  at  hand. 

in.  The  lepers  felt  the  imperative  need  of 
making  known  the  good  fortune  to  the  fam- 
ished stricken  in  the  besieged  ci  ty .  They  were 
in  possession  of  the  facts  of  deliverance.  €k> 
tell,  or  mischief  will  come.  Note  of  con- 
science warning  1  Christian,  can  you  enjoy  the 
knowledge  of  the  full  and  plenty  of  the  Qob- 
pel  feast,  and  not  make  it  known  to  the  be- 
sieged in  the  citadel  of  sin?  **This  day  is  a 
day  of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace. 
If  we  tarry  till  the  morning  light,  some  mis- 
chief will  come  upon  us."  Christian,  can 
you  neglect  your  testimony  and  ignore  the 
cry  of  the  heathen,  until  **He  shall  come  in 
Hi»  glory"? 


The  Minister  of  Ood 

Bt  thb  Rev.  Hugh  C.  Wallacb,  Conorb- 
OATioKAL,  London. 

Whortfore  aUo  I  came  without  gaineayina  when 
I  ioa$  mrU  for,  I  ask,  therefore,  mik  what 
intent  ye  sent  for  me,  .  .  .  Now  therffore  we 
are  all  here  present,  in  the  tight  of  God,  to 
hear  all  thingt  that  haee  been  comma/nded 
thee  of  the  Lord.—Acts  x.  29-^. 

Peter  had  a  right  to  ask  this  question. 
He  had  been  conducting  a  good  and  useful 
ministry  at  Joppa.  Not  only  did  crowds 
gather  to  listen  to  him,  but  many  converts 
had  been  added  to  the  church,  and  the  new 
faith  was  evidently  spreading  on  all  sides. 

The  congregation  addressed  by  Peter  was 
in  many  respects  a  model  one. 

L  The  church  helps  to  make  the  minister. 
As  the  summer  sun  draws  from  the  plant  the 
buds  and  flowers,  so  the  sympathy  and  prayer 
of  a  congregation  bring  out  all  that  is  best  of 
the  heart  and  the  mind  of  its  pastor.  1.  This 
congregation  was  punctual.  The  devotional 
part  of  the  service  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. To  speak  of  prayer  as  a  **  preliminary  " 
is  blasphemy  of  which  we  should  never  be 
guilty.  The  church  is  not  merely  a  preach- 
ing-place for  the  minister,  or  a  concert-room 
for  Uie  choir;  it  is  a  sanctuary  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  soul.  2.  This  congregation  was 
attentive.  They  regarded  the  apostle  as 
Qod's  spokesman,  and  He  in  turn  realized 
the  solemnity  of  the  position.  For  both 
privilege  and  responsibility  were  linked— as 
they  ever  are — together.  8.  This  congrega- 
tion was  reverent  Its  members  met  together 
in  no  frivolous  spirit,  but  in  "the  sight  of 
God." 

II.  What,  then,  do  you  expect  of  the  min- 
ister of  €k)d?  It  is  my  contention  that  the 
true  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  a  threefold 
ministry  to  perform— to  think,  to  speak,  to 
act.  1.  The  ministry  of  thinking.  It  is  the 
preacher's  solenm  duty,  as  it  is  your  duty,  to 
think  his  own  thoughts:  to  think  for  him- 
self. 2.  The  ministry  of  speaking.  It  is  only 
by  free  speech  that  free  thought  can  be  kept 
alive.  If  you  muzzle  the  one  you  kill  the 
other.  8.  The  ministry  of  acting.  Creed 
and  deed  must  go  together.  This  is  the  only 
orthodoxy  that  is  of  any  value.  The  one 
great  question  that  we  should  ask  ourselves 
is.  Does  my  religion  make  me  any  better? 
This  is  the  only  test  worth  applying.  Char- 
acter is  the  greatest  evangelistic  agency.  It 
is  what  we  are  that  tells. 
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PRAYBR-MSBTmO  SSRVICB 
By  Wayulio)  Hoyt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 
What  Brery  One  Needs  The  Greatest  Sight 


OCTOBKB  1-7. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Go  thy  way ;  thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole.  And  immedi- 
ately he  received  his  sight,  and  followed  Jesus 
in  the  way. — Mark  x.  52. 

This  every  one  needs— to  pass  through 
such  change  spiritually  as  this  blind  man  did 
physically ;  that  in  his  relations  with  God  he 
get  out  of  darkness  into  light;  that  he  be 
converted. 

Our  Savior  lays  this  need  of  conversion 
down  as  an  immovable  necessity.  The  proc- 
ess of  conversion  is  accurately  outlined  in 
this  account  of  the  blind  man  begging  there 
by  the  wayside  at  Jericho.  What  things  are 
needed  in  order  to  conversion? 

I.  One  must  confess  himself  a  sinner,  as 
this  blind  man  confessed  himself  blind. 

II.  One  must  confess  his  own  helplessness, 
as  did  this  blind  man.  Sin  renders  one  help- 
less in  many  ways:  1.  As  toward  God— the 
sinner  has  affronted  the  divine  holiness.  2. 
As  toward  the  sinner  himself — he  has  become 
thralled  in  sin's  habit  and  is  at  last  unable  to 
break  his  chains. 

m.  One  must  cast  away  whatever  would 
prevent.  Verse  50:  "And  he,  casting  away 
his  garment."  Such  hindering  garment,  in 
the  sinner's  case,  may  be  evil  companions, 
evil  indulgences,  evil  business,  evil  things  in 
a  right  business,  evil  grudges,  etc. 

IV.  One  must  be  determined  against  obsta-* 
cle.    Verse  48 :  "  And  many  charged  him  that 
he  should  hold  his  peace;  but  he  cried  the 
more  a  great  deal." 

V.  One  must  seize  opportunity.  Verse  47: 
"And  when  he  heard  that  it  was  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  he  began  to  cry  out." 

VI.  One  must  turn  from  all  else  to  Jesus. 
Verse  47:  "Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me." 

To  such  mood  and  prayer  Jesus  always  and 
instantly  responds.  See  our  Scripture.  As 
He  gave  this  man  physical  sight,  He  will 
give  us  spiritual  sight.  We  shall  be  con- 
scious of  the  light  and  smile  of  God ;  we  shall 
be  converted  by  His  regenerating  power  and 
grace.  The  test  that  we  are  converted  is  such 
test  as  this  blind  man  answered  to— he  "  fol- 
lowed Jesus  in  the  way,** 


October  fr-14. 

Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown  cf 
thorns  and  the  purple  robe.  And  PUate 
saith  unto  them,  Behold  the  man. — John 
xix.  5. 

Certainly  Jesus  Christ  is  the  greatest 
sight  and  figure  in  human  history.  Let  us 
behold  Him. 

I.  The  Man — for  man  He  is.  He  was 
bom,  grew,  was  tempted,  rejoiced,  sorrowed. 
Here,  in  the  fresh  fulness  of  a  young  man- 
hood, He  stands  before  us.  All  the  notes  and 
marks  of  an  essential  manhood  are  upon  Him. 
Let  not  even  our  reverence  for  Him  bereave 
us  of  the  solid  reality  of  this  fact. 

II.  The  ridiculed  Man.  His  crown  is  the 
crown  of  derision;  His  robe,  the  worn-out 
purple,  the  garment  of  derision ;  His  saluta- 
tion, the  rough  smi tings  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diery. We  have  heard  the  cutting  word, 
have  felt  the  blight  of  ridicule  or  of  want  of 
appreciation  withering  our  best  endeavor. 
He  knew  it  all.  He  was  tempted— tried— in 
all  points  as  we  are. 

III.  The  suftering  Man.  He  was  scourged, 
thorn-crowned,  smitten.  We  have  known 
suffering.    In  utmost  way  He  knew  it  also. 

rV.  The  self-sacrificing  Man.  He  climbed 
and  endured,  for  others'  sake,  the  cross. 

V.  The  triumphing  Man.  Through  this 
of  which  our  Scripture  speaks  He  went  to 
cross  and  atoning  death,  but  also  to  glorious 
resurrection  and  ascension. 

VI.  The  deific  Man.  Hero  was  the  very 
patience  and  suffering  love  of  God.  Behold- 
ing Him  we  behold  the  heart  of  God. 

"The  veirGod,  think,  Abib,  dost  thou  thfaikT 
So  the  All-great  were  the  AJl-loving  too; 
So  through  the   thunder  comes  a  human 

voice. 
Saying,  O  heart  I  made,  a  Heart  beats  here; 
Face  My  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  Myself; 
Thou  hast  no  strength,  nor  mayest  conceive 

of  Mine; 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  love. 
And  thou  must  love  Me,  w?u>  has  died  for 

thee."" 

Here  we  learn :  1.  The  certainty  of  the  di- 
vine love.  2.  The  fearfulness  of  sin.  8.  A 
reason  for  our  love.  4.  A  reason  for  our  serv- 
ice. 
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Why  We  May  Know 

October  15-21. 

Far  toe  know  that  if  our  earihly  house  of  (his 
tabemacU  were  diesolved,  we  ha/te  a  building 
of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
tn  the  A«M?tf7i#.— 2  Cor.  v.  1. 

St.  Paul  was  by  trade  a  tent-maker.  It 
was  natural  that  his  handicraft  should  yield 
him  figures  for  his  teaching.  Like  a  tent, 
pitched  but  for  the  moment,  is  our  present 
life,  this  tent-making  apostle  says.  Death 
shall  dissolve,  loosen  down  the  body.  There 
is  no  permanence  in  this  present  life.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter.  We  have 
a  great  and  glorious  knowledge;  we  know 
there  is  another  life,  the  figure  of  which  is  a 
house  etemaL  From  this  unlasting  life,  the 
figure  of  which  is  tent,  we  pass  into  the  life 
of  lastingness.  the  figure  of  which  is  the  eter- 
nal house  not  made  with  hands — this  we 
know.  We  may  know  there  is  the  immortal 
life. 

I.  Otherwise  we  must  impugn  the  veracity 
of  the  Creator.  The  instinct  of  immortality 
is  universal.  The  instinct  was  divinely  im- 
planted. Ood  can  not  be  false  to  an  instinct 
and  feeling  He  has  Himself  given. 

n.  Science  has  taught  us  that  nothing  is 
destroyed.  Matter  and  energy  are  not  de- 
stroyed ;  they  may  take  on  other  forms— now 
it  is  light,  then  heat,  then  electricity— but  the 
energy  persists.  All  analogies  point  to  the 
simiku-  persistence  of  the  energy  of  the  hu- 
man spirit. 

m.  The  brain  is  not  the  mind,  but  is  only 
the  mind*s  instrument.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  finished  with,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  that  which  has  used  the  instrument  is 
also  finished. 

rV.  The  permanency  of  the  affections. 
Love  abides.  ^'The  heart  has  reasons  of 
which  the  understanding  knows  nothing." 

y.  The  incompleteness  of  this  life.  As 
Robert  Browning  sings: 

••This  earth  is  not  my  sphere. 
For  I  can  not  so  narrow  me 
But  that  I  still  exceed  it." 

VI.  The  historic  verity  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  the  kind  of  soul  we  have  here  deter- 
mines the  kind  of  life  here,  and  the  kind  of 
soul  we  have  there  will  determine  the  kind 
of  life  yonder.  Are  we  living  for  a  blissful 
immortality? 


How  to  Change  Common  Things  to  Gold 

OCTOBSR  2S-28. 

And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartiltf,  as  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  unto  men. — Col.  ill.  28. 

The  apostle  here  announces  a  most  impor- 
tant and  transforming  principle — that  it  is 
not  the  deed  itself,  but  the  motive  in  which 
the  deed  is  done,  which  makes  the  deed  gold- 
en. No  deed  is  ever  any  more  golden  than 
its  motive. 

**  Whatsoever  ye  do."  It  includes,  for  the 
most  of  us,  multitudes  of  the  commonest 
and  most  routine  things,  e.g.,  housekeeping, 
school-teaching,  studying,  work  in  store, 
office,  or  at  some  handicraft.  It  ought  also 
to  include  recreation.  Very  humdrum  these 
things  often  seem.  What  will  make  these 
common,  dusty  things  golden?  The  doing 
them  out  of  a  golden  motive— **  to  the 
Lord." 

Sometimes  this  "whatsoever  ye  do"  may 
include  the  bearing  of  a  great  sorrow  or 
affliction.  It  certainly  also  includes  the 
meeting  of  the  daily  frictions,  harassments, 
annoyances.  The  golden  way  to  meet  and 
master  the  greater  or  the  lesser  is  to  bear 
them  as  unto  the  Lord.  George  Herbert's 
lines  express  the  spirit  of  our  Scripture: 

•*  Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 
In  all  things  Thee  to  see. 
And  what  I  do  in  anything 
To  do  it  as  to  Thee. 

"All  may  of  Thee  partake; 
Nothing  can  be  so  mean 
Which  with  this  tincture— For  Thy  Sake- 
Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

"A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine; 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  laws 
Makes  that,  and  the  action,  fine. 

**  This  is  the  famous  stone 
That  tumeth  all  to  gold; 
For  that  which  God  doth  touch  and  own 
Can  not  for  less  be  told." 


Th0  Spiritualized  Church 

OCrOBXR  20— NOVBMBIR  4. 

For  John  truly  baptized  with  water ;  but  ye 
shaU  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ohost  not 
many  days  henoe,  etc.     Acts  1.  5-8. 

What  is  the  difference  between  that  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  souls,  called  regenera- 
tion, and  that  succeeding  action  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  on  Christiaii  souls,  called  in  our  Scrip- 
ture "power,"  whicli  surely  includes  growth, 
a  progressing  sanctification?  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  bulb  and  the  flower,  the 
seed  and  the  fruit 

Regeneration  gives  the  beginning  spiritual 
life— the  babe  in  Christ.  "Power,"  sanctifi- 
cation, gives  spiritual  growth,  development 
— the  man  in  Christ 

The  trouble  with  too  many  Christians  is 
that  they  have  not  allowed  this  "  power  "  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  actually  to  have  become  their 
own. 

I.  Our  Scripture  discloses  Christians,  at 
least  in  a  measure,  unspiritual.  They  were 
Christians — these  disciples.  They  had  given 
themselves  to  Christ,  they  had  confessed  alle- 
giance to  Him,  but  they  were  not  the  sort  of 
Christians  they  afterward  became.  Is  it  too 
severe  to  say  they  were  unspiritual  Christians  T 
certainly  only  Christians  in  seed  form,  not  in 
fruit  form.  1.  They  were  Christians  feeble 
in  spiritual  understanding  (Matt.  xvi.  6-12; 
also  Acts  i.  6,  7).  2.  They  were  disputa- 
tiously  selfish  (Mark  ix.  80-87).  8.  They 
were,  some  of  them,  hotly  vengeful  (Luke  ix. 
61-66).  4.  They  were  sometimes  cowardly 
(Mark  xlv.   50,  also  xiv.  66-72).     6.  They 


were  not  triumphant  How  diom  and  help- 
less they  were  previous  to  the  coming  on  them 
of  this  "power"  of  the  Holy  Spirit!  Axe 
there  not  such  Christians— ChristianB,  but 
untritmphant,  now? 

n.  Our  Scripture  discloses  the  fact  that 
there  is  for  Christians  a  better  possibility — 
that  Christians  may  be  spiritualized. 

The  "power"  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came. 
They  were  willing  to  receive  the  "power" 
(Acts  ii.  1-4).  And  immediately  these  same 
Christians  became  willing,  intelligent  triam- 
phant  rejoicing  witnesses  for  their  Lord 
(Acts  iL  5-47) .  Certainly  the  contrast  is  sur- 
prising. 

in.  How  may  I  be  baptized  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  receive  "power,"  and  in  this  hi^ 
meaning  become  spiritual? 

Is  not  the  way  of  reception  for  us  now  the 
same  as  for  those  then  ?  Prayerful  obedience 
is  the  way  of  reception,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  waiting  to  be  received.  Por,  according  to 
Christ's  promise,  He  has  come. 

IV.  The  spirituality  of  a  church  is  accord- 
ing to  the  spirituality  of  each  member.  That 
was  a  brave  army  at  Oettysburg,  but  its  bra- 
very was  according  to  the  bravery  of  each  sol- 
dier of  it 


SUGGBSTIVB  THEMES  AUD  TEXTS 


JiuUflable  ExUmyagaaoe.  *'  Let  bar  alone ;  why  trouble 
yeber?  Sbe  bath  wroogbt  a  good  work  on  me.**— 
Mark  xlr.  6. 

The  Faith  Uiat  Holds  Ood  to  His  Word.  ''And  Jacob 
said  unto  Joseph,  God  AUnlghty  appeared  unto  me 
at  Lui  In  the  land  of  Canaan  and  blessed  me,  and 
said  unto  me.  Behold,  I  will  make  thee  fruitful  and 
multiply  thee,  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  multitude 
of  people :  and  wlU  give  this  land  to  thy  seed  after 
thee  for  an  ererlastlng  possession.**— Gen.  xlvllL 
8.4. 

Public  Confession  of  Faith.  *"  And  they  shaU  take  of  the 
blood,  and  strike  It  on  the  two  side  posts,  and  on  the 
upper  door  post  of  the  houses,  wherein  they  shall 
eatlt.**-Ezod.xlL7. 

The  Religion  of  Bloodshed.  '' For  the  life  of  the  nesh  la 
In  the  blood :  and  I  have  gl?en  It  to  you  upon  the 
altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls :  for  It  Is 
the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  souL** 
-Ler.  XTll.  U. 

Moral  Dangers  In  Mixed  Populations.  '*  And  the  mixed 
multitude  that  was  among  them  fell  a  lusting ;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  also  wept  again,  and  said.  Who 
shaa  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?**— Num.  xl.  4. 

The  Divine  Agency  In  National  Development.  ""Thy 
fathers  went  down  into  Egypt  with  threescore  and 
ten  persons ;  and  now  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  made 
thee  as  the  stars  of  bearen  for  multitude.**— Deut. 
X.20. 


An  Old  Proverb  and  a  New  SteaL  *'Tbe  wicked  waft 
on  every  side  when  the  vilest  men  are  exalted.**— 
Psalm  xll.  8.   Charles  J.  Cameron,  D,D^  Phlladel- 


Tbe  Joy  of  the  Difficult  Life.  '\Thou  therefore  endure 
hardship,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.**— 
8  Tim.  U.  8.  The  Bev.  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  Old  Man  and  the  Osier  Program.  **  Thou  shalt  rise 
up  before  the  hoary  head  and  honor  the  face  of  the 
old  man  and  fear  thy  God.**— LeviL  xlx.  82.  The 
Bev.  C.  D.  Slnkenson,  Alantlc  City,  N.  J. 

Old  Home  Week.  ^  He  came  to  Naareth  where  he  had 
been  brought  up.**— Luke  iv.  IS.  Lyman  Whiting, 
D.D.,  East  Charlmont,  Mass. 

Righteous  Indignation.  **And  when  he  had  looked 
round  about  on  them  with  anger,  being  grieved  at 
the  hardening  of  their  heart,  etc**— Mark  ill.S.  The 
Rev.  William  8.  Jerome,  NorthvlUe,  Mich. 

Our  National  Unrest  and  its  Remedy.  ^Return  unto 
thy  rest,  O  my  souL**— Psalm  oxvL  7.  J.  Kinaey 
Smith,  D,D.,  LouisvlUe,  Ky. 

The  Blessed  Man.  ^'  He  shall  be  like  a  tree,  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water.**— Psalm  1. 8.  C.  E.  Locke,  DJ)., 
Brooklyn. 

**  Ground  Arms:  a  Plea  for  Peace.**  **They  shaO  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares.**  —  Isa.  IL  4.  Ttie 
Bev.  David  J.  Tonens,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 
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ILLUSTRATIOrjTS  FOR  PULPIT  USE 

Incidents,  anecdotes,  word  scenes,  are  better  than  arguments.  They  illuminate,  they 
translate  truth  into  life,  they  take  abstractions,  and  put  flesh  and  blood  on  them.  They  do 
not  antagonize.  They  never  fight  They  win  their  way.  Logic  cudgels;  parables  exhibit. 
We  ought  to  have  more  of  them  and  haye  them  handy  and  learn  to  grow  facile  in  their 
use.— :&BRiCK  Johnson,  D.D. 


Tender-^ieaitednass.— The  story  is  told  of  a 
Japanese  poetess  who  on  going  one  morn- 
ing to  the  well  found  that  a  morning-glory 
bad  twined  itself  around  the  rope;  and,  rath- 
er than  disturb  the  clinging  tendrils,  she  went 
away  contentedly  and  begged  water  of  a 
neighbor. 

Not  Oiinelyesy  but  Christ.— One  meets  two 
sorts  of  guides  in  European  cathedrals.  One 
stands  you  in  front  of  a  sacred  painting  and 
then  rattles  off  its  fine  points,  and  tries  to 
make  you  see  what  he  wants  you  to  see. 
Tou  go  away  remembering  what  he  has  said 
more  than  the  impression  the  painting  itself 
made  on  you.  The  other  draws  aside  the 
curtain,  steps  quietly  into  the  background, 
and  leaves  you  face  to  face  with  the  figure  of 
the  Redeemer.  "We  preach  not  ourselves, 
but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  ourselves  as 
your  servants  for  Jesus*s  sake."  There  is 
room  for  all  the  humility  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  most  modest  of  us  is  capable 
of.— JI.  Sloane  Coffin,  D.D. 

Hidden  Passions.— A  Southern  paper  makes 
the  astonishing  statement  that  recently,  in 
the  hills  opposite  Harper's  Ferry,  the  woods 
caught  fire  and  burned  with  greatest  fierce- 
ness. While  the  fire  was  raging  a  series  of 
explosions  occurred,  which  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  concussion  was  so  loud  and 
deafening  that  windows  were  broken  in  the 
houses  situated  across  the  Shenandoah.  In- 
vestigation was  made  for  the  cause,  and  it 
was  found  that  shells,  which  had  been  thrown 
from  cannon  used  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the 
campaign  waged  by  Stonewall  Jackson  in 
1862,  had  exploded  after  a  lapse  of  over  forty 
years. 

It  is  thus  that  passions,  buried  and  unsus- 
pected, not  infrequently  revive  and  explode. 
It  was  remarked  by  Carlyle  that  the  days  of 
the  **  Terror  **  in  Paris  awoke  in  men  who  had 
seemed  to  be  mild,  ordinary  tradesmen  and 
working  men,  a  riot  of  bloodthirst  and  fury 
of  hatred  of  which  no  one  had  ever  deemed 
them  capable.  The  spirit  of  Christ  seems 
thus  far  the  only  potent  Influence  in  repress- 


ing and  controlling  these  hidden  passions.— 
Cantrilnited  by  the  Bet,  N.  0,  Alger,  Cannons- 
viUe,  N,  r. 

The  Power  of  Small  Things.— Recently  the 
following  touching  incident  occurred  at  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  *s,  Bible  class.  Qen, 
O.  O.  Howard  was  the  speaker.  He  chose  as 
the  subject  of  his  address  the  above  topic. 
After  he  had  spoken  reminiscently  for  about 
half  an  hour,  one  of  the  members  of  the  class 
rose  and  said: 

"  The  general  doesn't  know  me,  but  I  know 
him,  ana  I  want  to  tell  sometliing  that  hap- 
pened over  forty  years  ago.  It  was  just 
after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  I  was  in 
General  Howard's  division,  and  one  Sunday 
it  was  announced  that  he  was  coming  to 
preach  to  our  Pennsylvania  regiment.  Well, 
you  can  imagine  that  not  many  of  the  bovs 
turned  out--it  was  a  rainy  day  just  like  this. 

*'But  one  other  soldier  and  myself  went. 
General  Howard  came  up  on  his  horse,  halted 
in  a  little  gulch,  and  there  he  talked  to  us  two 
men.  I  was  not  a  Christian  then,  but  that 
event  had  a  great  influence  upon  me — an  in- 
flu^ce  that  has  lasted  ever  since.  I  will 
never  forget  that  picture,  the  general  on  his 
horse  talking  to  us  two  men.  I  have  often 
wished  I  had  had  a  kodak  then."  Then  the 
veteran  added  laughingly:  ** I  guess  I  could 
get  a  good  bit  of  money  from  the  general  for 
the  photograph  if  I  had  it." 

Here  was  a  case  where  the  general's  own  sub- 
ject was  beautifully  illustrated. 

Vibrant  Chords.— There  is  in  every  man 
some  chord  that  may  be  struck  to  the  break- 
ing of  his  pride  and  inducing  repentance. 
Just  as  the  walls  fell  down  in  a  recent  in- 
stance in  Ctormany  when  the  right  vibrations 
happened  to  be  produced,  so  a  sinner's  resis- 
tance will  fall  if  we  only  know  how  to  strike 
the  right  note: 

"The  Bible  miracle  of  the  walls  of  Jericho 
falling  after  the  Jewish  soldiers  under  the 
leaderehip  of  Joshua  marched  around  them  a 
certain  number  of  times,  sounding  their 
trumpets,  found  a  repetition  the  other  day  at 
Heiligenstart,  near  Leipsic.  The  local  music 
master,  who  was  organizing  a  brass  band, 
had  gathered  his  musicians  for  practise  in  his 
garden,  situated  at  the  foot  of  tlie  ancient 
walls  of  the  city. 
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**  One  day,  while  the  trumpets  were  doinf 
their  best  on  a  high  note,  the  city  wall  fell 
without  warning,  scattering  the  terrified  mu- 
sicians all  over  the  meadows. 

*'It  is  said  that  a  combination  of  notes 
caused  the  ruin  of  the  walls.  ^ 

The  Place  of  Pain.— While  we  must  all  rec- 
ognize the  disciplinary  value  of  pain  in  chast- 
ening the  soul  and  improving  the  character, 
we  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  vision  of  the 
Revelator,  who  in  his  glorious  description  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  says:  "Neither  was  there 
any  more  pain."  The  view  of  one  poetess  is 
found  in  the  following  verse  from  The  Chris- 
tian Eegister,  by  Lillie  G.  Davis: 

"To  the  strength  of  the  grand  old  mountains 
I  took  my  sorrow  with  me ; 
I  hid  it  there  in  the  woodland  fair, 
And  rejoiced  that  I  was  free. 

"  *  Keep  it  forever.*  I  whispered  low, 
'  This  burden  I  can  not  bear: 
It  is  buried  deep,  and  my  heart  can  sleep 
Since  I  leave  it  in  your  care.' 

"  I  wandered  up  out  of  the  valley. 
Up  through  the  clouds  of  mist, 
To  the  mountain's  brow,  where  it  stood 
aglow. 
By  the  shafts  of  sunlight  kissed. 

"  And  I  said,  '  At  last  I  am  care-free. 
My  sorrow  is  put  away.  * 
But  into  my  heart,  like  a  stinging  dart. 
Came  the  cry,  *  I  can  not  stay  1 

**  Then  I  took  my  heart  and  my  sorrow 
Down  to  the  shore  of  the  sea; 
*  I  will  drop  it  low,  where  the  tides  will 
flow 
And  wash  it  away  from  me.' 

"  I  lay  on  the  rocks  as  the  sun  set, 
Ajid  watched  the  ships  go  by ; 
And  my  heart  was  filled  with  a  peace  that 
stilled 
The  memory  of  that  cry. 

"I  said  to  my  soul,  *  Henceforth  my  life 
From  that  sorrow  shall  be  free. 
But  my  pulses  beat,  for  there  at  my  feet 
Tlie  waves  brought  it  back  to  me  I 

**  So  I  know  that  the  place  for  sorrow 
Is  here,  in  my  achine  heart; 
Not  buried  or  arowned,  but,  with  patience 
crowned. 
Of  life  to  be  made  a  part. 

"  For  the  pain  that  drags  at  our  heart-strings. 
If  borne  by  the  soul  aright. 
Will  bring  us  peace  and  a  full  release 
From  our  heritage  of  night." 

Personal  Devotion. — The  regard  of  Admiral 
Togo's  subordinates  for  their  great  comman- 
der is  described  in  The  Independent.  The 
admiral,  during  the  battle  off  Port  Arthur, 


had  insisted  upon  standing  on  the  "bridge" 
—a  place  of  considerable  danger.  His  valet 
begged  of  him  to  take  the  conning  tower. 
The  fragment  of  a  shell  struck  the  valet  and 
wounded  him  in  both  legs: 

"Instantly  he  was  carried  below  to  the  sur- 
geon's ward.  He  was  frantic.  His  wounds 
—of  them  he  never  thought;  one  thought 

Sossessed  him,  heart  and  mind:  beyond  all 
oubt  the  bridge  was  no  place  for  his  master. 
He  tried  to  crawl  out  and  away  from  the  sur- 
geon, but  he  could  not;  so  he  begged  and 
prayed  and  cried  and  screamed  for  his  friend, 
the  servant  of  Captain  Ijichi — the  conunan- 
der  of  the  Mikasa — to  come  to  him.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  the  servant  of  Captain  Ijichi  be 
impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  drag- 
ging, if  necessary  by  main  force.  Admiial 
Togo  into  the  conning  tower;  that  that  was 
the  one  wish  of  his  life,  and  he  begged  hb 
friend  at  once  to  climb  upon  the  bridge  and 
take  his  master  the  admiral  down  into  the 
tower.  The  servant  of  Commander  Ijichi 
was  of  the  same  mind.  There  was  his  master 
already  slightly  wounded ;  so  he  made  baste. 
There  was  no  gainsaying  the  wisdom  of  the 
servant's  suggestion.  At  once  the  petty 
oflicer  to  whom  the  servant  appealed  went 
to  Admiral  Togo  and  begged  him  to  take  to 
the  tower.  Suddenly  the  admiral  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  his  ofllcers,  who  loined 
the  petty  officer  in  his  prayer.  And  Admiral 
Togo,  in  the  arms  of  those  younge  oflScers 
of  his,  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  grandfa- 
ther among  his  grown-up  sons,  against 
whose  muscular  arguments  he  could  say  but 
little;  and.  taking  everything  philosophi- 
cally, allowed  himself,  in  the  gentle  style  of 
a  grandfather  humoring  the  younger  ffeneni- 
tion,  to  be  carried  bodily  from  the  bridge." 

It  is  this  devotion  that  helps  to  account 
for  the  subsequent  victory  of  the  Japan  Sea. 
Has  it  not  been  a  similar  devotion  to  a  greater 
Commander  that  has  accomplished  the  victo- 
ries of  the  church? 

Church  and  State.— Elisha  is  about  to  die. 
Joash,  king  of  Israel,  desires  to  Invoke  the 
dying  prophet's  blessing  upon  his  enemies, 
the  Assyrians.  The  prophet  said:  "Take 
bow  and  arrows ;  .  .  .  put  thine  hand  upon 
the  bow.  .  .  .  Open  the  window  eastward. 
.  .  .  Shoot.  .  .  .  The  arrow  of  the  Lord's 
deliverance  1 "  Here  is  the  hand  of  the  proph- 
et and  the  hand  of  the  king,  the  church  and 
the  state,  drawing  upon  the  same  bow  I  The 
strong  hand  of  the  prophet  (the  church)  and 
the  strong  hand  of  the  king  (the  state)  upon 
the  bow  make  it  "abide  in  strength."  The 
church  and  the  state  can  not  afford  to  oppose 
each  other.  They  were  never  intended  to  be 
opposing  forces.  They  are  different  forces 
running  parallel  to  accomplish  together  the 
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purposes  of  Qod.—Conir%lnUed  by  the  Rev,  8, 
R.  RenOf  Mendon,  lllirms. 

Humanity.— Two  most  suggestive  indica- 
tions of  the  results  of  humane  teacliing  in  the 
public  [schools  and  newspapers  were  seen  in 
New  York  recently,  as  summarized  from  the 
daily  press  by  one  of  our  exchanges: 

"On  Wednesday,  on  Third  Avenue,  a 
crowd  of  boys  saw  a  truck  driver  beating  out 
a  cat's  brains  against  a  wall.  Instead  of 
gleefully  joining  in  the  *  sport,'  the  boys  im- 
mediately attacked  the  brute  with  sticks  and 
stones,  and,  this  not  being  punishment 
enough,  had  him  arrested.  The  species  is 
improving.  Boyhood  has  developed  a  higher 
ethical  conception  and  a  more  tender  solici- 
tude for  helpless  creatures  than  prevailed 
among  the  young  barbarians  who  were  once 
deemed  typical.  Another  incident  was  told 
by  the  public  press,  which  occurred  on  the 
same  day,  when,  in  the  Harlem  Police  Court, 
Magistrate  Moss  sentenced  two  voung  men, 
not  boys,  to  Blackwell's  Island  for  thirty 
days.  Their  offense  was  that  in  Central  Park 
they  had  wantonly  broken  the  legs  of  a 
mother  thrush,  caught  as  she  was  protecting 
in  fluttered  alarm  the  nest  which  had  been 
rifled.  A  few  minutes  before  the  miscreants 
were  amusing  themselves  with  trying  to  brain 
squirrels.  The  magistrate  properly  regretted 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  inflict  a  heav- 
ier punishment  than  the  one  imposed.  ** 

Here  is  a  form  of  practical  Christianity 
which  goes  to  show  how  much  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  exists  in  the  world  at  large.  While 
we  are  lamenting  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  boys  are  not  in  church  nor  Sunday-school, 
we  may  nevertheless  have  great  hope  con- 
cerning them  when  we  learn  facts  like  these 
above  quoted. 

Purpose. — The  teleology  that  Paley  found 
in  nature  is  rhythmically  expressed  by  Hart- 
ley Coleridge  in  this  bit  of  verse : 

"Let  me  not  deem  that  I  was  made  in  vain. 
Or  that  my  being  was  an  accident 
Which  Fate,  in  working  its  sublime  in- 
tent, 
Not  wished    to  be,  to  hinder  would  not 

deign. 
Each  drop  uncounted  in  a  storm  of  rain 
Hath  its  own  mission,  and  is  duly  sent 
To  its  own  leaf  or  blade,  not  idly  spent 
'Mid  myriad  dimples  on  the  shipless  main. 
The  very  shadow  of  an  insect's  wing, 

For  which  the  violet  cared  not  while  it 
>•     stayed 

l9et  felt  the  lighter  for  its  vanishing. 
Proved  that  the  sun  was  shining  by  its 
shade. 
Then  can  a  drop  of  the  eternal  spring. 
Shadow   of  living    lights,  in  vain    be 
made?" 


Reliability  of  Divine  Operation.— That  Ood 
is  exact  in  His  methods  in  nature  does  not 
demonstrate  fatalism  nor  merely  natural 
laws,  but  the  highest  exercise  of  free  will. 
Were  any  railway  conducted  as  precisely  as 
the  universe,  it  would  prove  the  perfection 
of  intelligent  and  reliable  management.  On 
one  occasion,  when  engaged  in  most  earnest 
prayer  for  a  certain  object,  the  writer  glanced 
out  of  the  window  and  noticed  a  certain  star 
in  the  evening  sky.  The  reflection  came  to 
him :  **  By  the  decree  of  God  that  star  is  abso- 
lutely where  it  belongs— not  a  hair's  breadth 
out  of  its  appointed  place.  And  will  not 
God  as  absolutely  fulfil  His  word  that  prayer 
shall  be  answered?  "  Our  confidence  in  God's 
undeviating  truth  may  well  be  strengthened 
by  the  timeliness  of  a  solar  eclipse  as  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  the  astronomer: 

**I  have  observed  with  my  telescope  three 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun.  Of  the  one  at  Den- 
ver, I  remember  that  three  minutes  before 
the  computed  time  of  first  contact,  I  seated 
myself  at  a  telescope  with  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky,  with  a  faith  strong  enough  to  move  a 
mountain  that  it  would  occur  within  three 
minutes.  A  hundred  years  had  astronomers 
waited  for  it,  and  now  there  were  but  three 
minutes  more  to  wait.  It  was  a  solemn  mo- 
ment. No  words  can  describe  it.  Slowly, 
as  if  time's  ceaseless  flow  had  begun  to  slack- 
en, two  of  the  three  minutes  had  passed 
away,  and  no  eclipse  and  nothing  to  indicate 
that  anything  unusual  would  happen !  I  then 
began  to  count  the  tick,  tick,  tick  of  our 
sidereal  clock  till  all  the  seconds  had  passed 
away,  and  no  eclipse;  but  before  the  next 
tick  I  saw  three  black  mountain  peaks  on  the 
moon's  limb  glide  on  the  sunl  The  eclipse 
had  commenced  just  three-quarters  of  a  sec- 
ond too  late." — Contributed  by  the  Rev,  Fred- 
erick Campbell,  D.Se.,  Brooklyn,  J^,  Y, 

Missionary  Sacrifice. — We  are  sometimes 
wont  to  think  that  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity were  the  days  of  heroism  and  martyr- 
dom. But  what  greater  devotion  to  Chris- 
tian ideals  of  missionary  love  can  those  days 
show  than  the  example  from  the  present  hour 
found  in  this  account  by  Norman  Duncan, 
reprinted  in  MeOlure*8  Magazine: 

**Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell  is  the  young 
Englishman  and  Oxford  man  who,  for  the 
love  of  God,  practises  medicine  on  the 
sparsely  settled  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador.  For  thirteen  yearahe  has  given 
the  folk  of  some  two  thousand  miles  of  des- 
perately evil  coast  practically  the  only  medi- 
cal attendance  they  have  had ;  and  for  that 
same  period  he  has  given  them  certainly  the 
only  sympathetic  encouragement — the  only 
hope— the  whole  people  has  ever  known.    In 
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summer  his  professional  round  is  made  in  a 
little  steamer,  with  which  he  reaches  every 
harbor  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  New- 
foundland, of  the  west  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
8t.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
even  past  Cape  Chidley  into  Hudson  Strait; 
in  winter  he  gets  about  by  dog-team  and  ko- 
matik,  often  making  more  than  two  thousand 
miles  in  a  winter  season.  A  call  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  in  the  worst  of  winter 
weather,  the  way  lyhig  through  a  bleak  wil- 
derness, is  a  commonplace  experience. 

**  Within  thirteen  years  he  has  established 
three  hospitals  on  those  barren  coasts,  and 
has  initiated  various  enterprises  by  which  the 
people  may  be  helped  to  help  themselves. 
He  is  not  only  a  phvsician ;  he  is  more  a  phy- 
sician than  a  preEumer,  to  be  sure,  but  he  la 
as  much  an  industrial  organizer  as  a  physi- 
cian." 

Lack  of  Balance.— Sacrifice  is  at  the  very 
root  of  Christianity,  We  may  have  to  sacri- 
fice our  lives  for  our  country's  sake  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  beside  the  bedside  of  our 
loved  ones,  but  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  those  who  have  to  minister  to 
others  in  spiritual  things  that  they  make  a 
practise  to  keep  welL  A  sound  niind  in  a 
soxmd  body  is  just  what  was  lacking  in  the 
case  of  the  Mexican  priest  narrated  in  a  des- 
patch to  the  Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle: 

"A  despatch  from  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
recounts  a  case  of  religious  fanaticism  al- 
most unequaled. 

"In  atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  parish- 
ioners Apolino  Osorio,  the  priest  at  Cuale, 
offered  himself  in  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  his 
sanctuary.  After  having  summoned  the 
members  of  his  congregation  to  the  cathedral, 
he  stood  before  them  and,  with  thousands 
watching,  applied  a  flaming  torch  to  his  vest- 
ments, saturated  with  oO.  Standing  in  a 
pillar  of  fire,  he  threatened  with  the  wrath 
of  Gtod  anv  who  might  approach,  and  finally 
sank  to  the  stone  nagging,  where  his  body 
crumbled,  and  according  to  the  details  as 
given,  the  dust  was  dissipated  in  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  that  swept  through  the  edifice. 
Osorio  is  supposed  to  have  become  unbal- 
anced mentally  from  constant  theologiod 
study  and  unsparing  work  among  the  lower 
classes  of  Mexicans.  He  personally  sum- 
moned the  Mexicans  to  the  cathedral,  walking 
from  house  to  house  and  giving  his  individ- 
ual blessinff  at  each  house.  Before  dying  he 
explained  tne  nature  of  his  human  sacrifice." 

Renewed  Strength.-— There  will  doubtless 
be  some  reserve  in  accepting  as  true  this  des- 
patch from  London  that  has  been  reprinted 
in  various  American  journals: 

''The  food  of  the  gods  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  at  last. 

"  According  to  a  report  of  tests  made  bv  Dr. 
Olement  and  Dr.  Huchard,  formic  acid  can 


increase  the  strength  of  people  In  an  extras- 
dinary  manner.  One  delicate  subject  who 
could  onlv  raise  a  light  weight  was,  after  be- 
ing experimented  upon,  able  to  lift  five  timet 
the  amount 

**  Dr.  Huchard's  experiment  upon  himself  Is 
decidedly  interesting.  In  two  davs,  it  la  said, 
he  doubled  his  strength,  and  in  five  days 
trebled  it  To  achieve  this  he  had  taken  Ave 
grams." 

This  is  an  echo  of  a  very  old  yearning  that 
has  set  men  in  every  age  of  history  searching 
for  an  elixir  of  life.  But  the  sacred  penman 
has  given  the  best  recipe  for  renewing  strength 
(Isa.  xl.  81). 

Principles  or  Soles.— Baron  Alphonae  de 
Rothschild,  who  was  head  of  the  French 
branch  of  the  famous  banking-house,  thinking 
he  was  perfonning  a  service  to  the  young 
men  of  France  who  were  desirous  of  emula- 
ting his  success  in  business,  had  distributed 
among  them  cards  on  which  were  printed  the 
following  rules  as  to  habits  and  conduct: 

Shun  liquor. 

Dare  to  go  forward. 

Never  be  discouraged. 

Be  polite  to  everybody. 

Employ  your  time  wdL 

Never  tell  business  lies. 

Pay  your  debts  promptly. 

Be  prompt  in  everything. 

Bear  all  troubles  patiently. 

Do  not  reckon  upon  chances. 

Make  no  useless  acquaintances. 

Be  brave  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Maintain  your  integrity  as  a  sacred  thing. 

Never  appear  to  be  something  more  than 
you  are. 

Take  time  to  consider;  then  decide  posi- 
tively. 

Carefully  examine  into  every  detail  of  your 
business. 

However  good  these  rules  may  be  for  success 
in  business,  they  lack  the  principles  essential 
to  success  in  life— repentance,  trust,  and  love 
to  God  and  man. 

Greatness.— "Tou  don't  need  a  big  thing  to 
make  you  big— you  just  are  big;  that  is  the 
glorious  thing.  Jesus  is  wonderful  in  this 
thing;  His  biggest  things  were  said  at  odd 
times,  you  did  not  need  to  prod  Christ  to  vast 
statement  He  did  not  need  to  hear  the  clar- 
ion trumpet  blow  to  make  Him  want  to  meet 
the  enemy.  He  lived  where  to  speak  won- 
derful things  was  like  dew  dripping  from  the 
leaf— because  the  leaf  is  overladen  with  dew.' 
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Paths  to  Powir.  By  nmnk  W.  Ganflaulos,  D.D. 
dotti,  12ED0, 868  pp.  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company. 
Price,  IL85  net. 

A  SBBIB8  of  sermoDS  linked  upon  the  one 
oonnectiye  idea  of  power,  its  acquisition,  use, 
and  results,  under  such  titles  as  "Power  the 
Vision  of  God,"  "Overshadowing  Power," 
•*  A  Phantasm  of  Power,"  "Power  for  Nation 
Building,"  and  the  like.  It  is  given  to  few 
men  to  command  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage to  such  effect  as  it  has  been  given  to 
Dr.  Ounsaulus,  and  combined  with  this  ca- 
pacity of  expression,  this  preacher  possesses 
a  deep  spiritual  philosophy,  and  lays  hold 
upon  a  wide  historical  knowledge  gathered 
from  much  reading.  These  sermons  can  only 
be  classed  with  those  of  Frederick  W.  Rob- 
ertson, Phillips  Brooks,  and  a  few  other 
standard  collections,  and  will  remain  as  an 
enduring  addition  to  the  sermonic  literature 
of  the  present  generation. 

John  Knox.  By  Henry  Cowmn,  D.D.  Cloth,  12mo, 
40i  pp.    G.  P.  Putnam*8  Sons.   Prtoe,  $1.85  net. 

Thb  aims  of  this  book  are  to  describe  those 
portions  of  the  career  of  Enox  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  of  general  interest,  to  place 
his  life  work  in  historical  setting,  to  facili- 
tate for  students  the  consultation  of  original 
authorities,  and  to  present  a  picture  of  the  re- 
former which,  without  concealing  his  infir- 
mities, would  help  to  vindicate  his  right  to  a 
life  alike  among  the  foremost  reformers  and 
among  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  Scotch- 
men. The  most  important  things  in  Ejiox's 
career  are  selected  for  treatment.  This  selec- 
tive process  has  been  pursued  with  excellent 
judgment,  with  the  result  that  we  have,  not 
exactly  a  life,  but  rather  an  accurate  general 
view  of  Knox.  The  interviews  with  Queen 
Mary  are  especially  graphic.  The  author  fa- 
vors the  year  1513  as  the  date  of  Knox's 
birth. 

Tmc  Church  of  Christ.  Bt  A  Layman.  Cloth, 
Iteio,  886  pp.  Funk  and  WagnaUs  Company. 
Prtoe,  11.00  nee 

This  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  but  timely 
plea  for  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  in 
the  modem  world  "  without  title,  ritualism, 
or  robes."  The  author,  quoting  extensively 
and  often  very  appropriately  from  the  (Jos- 
pels,  shows  that  the  religion  preached  by 
Christ  possessed  neither  sectarian  nor  ecclesi- 
astical characteristics.  The  New -Testament 
church,  according  to  this  author,  was  the 


household  of  Ood,  its  members  were  brethren, 
and  its  administrators  were  either  elders 
(bishops),  deacons,  or  evangelists.  This 
church  was  new,  original,  and  positive,  as 
compared  with  all  previous  and  subsequent 
faiths.  The  church,  however,  in  which  "  A 
Layman  "  is  interested,  retains  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  the  evangelistic  churches,  es- 
pecially the  doctrine  of  pardon.  On  this  topic 
he  deals  systematically  with  the  specific  in- 
stances of  pardoning  of  sin  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  book  strikes  many 
original  notes,  and  altho  it  is  written  in  entire 
disregard  of  modem  criticism,  or  even  of  mod- 
em research,  the  writer  appears  to  be  singu- 
larly free  from  personal  bia^ 

BXDKXMSD  LiTi  AfTBR  Drith.  By  Charles  Cnthbert 
Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Cloth,  16mo.  Fleming  H.  Be?ell 
Company.    Price,  60  cents  net. 

This  book  is  an  exalted  spiritual  treatment 
of  the  heavenly  state  of  the  redeemed,  and 
may  well  take  its  place  among  the  best  of 
these  books  that  have  aimed  to  comfort  the 
mourning.  Thoughtful  people,  meditating 
upon  the  life  to  come,  will  find  Dr.  Hall's 
strong  faith  reassuring  to  their  own.  The 
book  rejects  the  theory  of  the  complete  dis- 
embodiment of  the  spirit  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  materialistic  conditions  on  the  other, 
teaching  in  substance  the  doctrine  of  the  glo- 
rified body. 

Thx  CmLDRXN  OF  OooD  FORTUNX.  By  C.  Hanford 
Hendereon.  Cloth,  12mo,  406  pp.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  ft  Co. 

The  title  of  this  book,  like  so  many  others, 
fails  to  describe  its  real  contents.  Through 
fifteen  chapters  the  author  painstakingly  tries 
to  point  out  some  of  the  defects  in  our  pres- 
ent mode  of  living,  and  also  how  those  de- 
fects may  be  overcome. 

He  teUs  us  that  good  fortune  and  social 
welfare  are  matters  of  experience;  that  if 
we  would  know  what  belongs  to  the  delecta- 
ble heights  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  He  sets  forth  lucidly  the  road  to  this 
desirable  state,  and  it  is  none  other  than  that 
of  efilciency  and  worth — the  means  and  the 
goal.  To  look  into  this  book  is  to  look  into  a 
mirror,  for  you  are  made  to  see  yourself  as 
you  are,  and  also  how  you  may  be.  Striving 
for  human  wealth  is  the  keynote  of  the  book. 
It  is  a  book  that  contains  much  wholesome 
advice,  and  will  well  repay  the  reader. 
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FOR  BLUE  MONDAY 

[A  fim  Rusriarbound,  $23.00 standard  Dictionary  wfll  be  sent  asa  Cbrlatmaa  present  totlie  clergyman  who. 
between  now  and  December  Ist,  will  send  to  ua  tbe  most  laughable  original ""  Preacber  Story  "  tor  pabUcatton  01 
tbis  page.    Any  otbera  deemed  good  enough  to  be  published  will  be  reeerred  for  that  purpose.] 


He  Swelled  Up.— A  Uttle  girl  went  for  the  flret  time 
to  diurch  with  her  mother.  AU  went  well  during  the 
senloe  (Episcopal),  but  the  child  grew  uneasy  during 
the  sermon,  which  was  a  long  one. 

The  mother  tried  every  way  to  keep  the  little  girl 
quiet,  but  in  vain. 

Finally  the  child  observed  that  the  preacher  had  a 
pompous  way  of  inflating  his  chest  and  lungs  at  a  new 
paragraph  or  head.  Just  as  the  mother  was  assuring 
the  ohfld  that  the  preacher  would  soon  stop,  he  did,  for 
another  start,  and  the  tired  child  bunt  out  on  her 
mother*s  assurance— **  No,  hewon*t;  he^s  swelling  up 
again.**— ^Vtmi  the  Rev,  8<l<u  B.  DujfUld,  SomerviOe^ 
Man. 

In  the  AfflrmatlTe.— The  Charlotte,  N.  0.,  05- 
mrver  reports  a  serious  debate  b^ween  two  negro 
preachers  on  the  question  whether  the  negro  retains 
his  black  color  in  heaven ;  Bev.  Dick  taking  the  afllrma- 
tive  and  Bev.  Taylor  the  negative.  The  negro  door- 
keeper at  the  club  where  the  argument  occurred  being 
appealed  to  on  the  question  delivered  himself  as  follows: 

**  Bev.  Dick  is  right.  De  nigger  uU  be  black  in  heab*n. 
Dere  een*t  nothin*  wrong  in  bein*  black,  dere  een't  no 
business  but  whut  black  is  mix*  up  wld  it  Take  a  con- 
track  :  white  piece  er  paper,  pen,  en  black  ink.  No  *count 
till  de  ink  gits  on  it.  Take  de  Zener  {Observer) ;  solid 
sheet  er  white  paper,  but  *t  een*t  wuth  nothin*  tin  yon 
slaps  de  black  ink  on  it :  den  you  gits  de  news.  Heap 
er  folks  don*t  unnentan*  heab*n,  en  dat*s  why  dey  is 
ffoin*  to  hell.**  80  there  is  one  blow  for  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Blaek  la  '•  It.  "—A  sample  of  the  rhetoric  In  the  de- 
bate referred  to  In  the  preceding  paragraph  reads  as 
follovre: 

'*  I  want  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  the  idea  that  black 
is  a  hated  color.  It  is  not;  look  at  my  white  friends 
over  there  In  black  suits,  with  their  dear  wives  from 
whose  locks  of  waving  color  Iridescent  drops  of 
jeweled  radiance  roll  down  upon  their  snowy  foreheads 
and  fall  like  glittering  Jewels  upon  their  placid  bosoms 
from  the  resplendent  glory  of  their  dangling,  dripping, 
bangling,  black  bangs.** 

Keep  Step  There !— My  little  Florence  went  to  the 
graded  school  last  session,  and  was  especially  channed 
with  the  marching  of  the  classes.  One  Sunday  while 
the  deacons  were  walking  up  the  aisles  with  the  col- 
lectlon-pUtes  she  called  time  for  them,  *"  Lef -lef *-ler, 
right,  leT.**— JVom  the  Rev.  E,  C.  Murray,  Ordham^ 
N,C. 

Waa  It  Tame  ?— **  What  is  that,  my  dear  ?  **  inquired 
the  mother.  **A  young  she-bear,**  answered  the 
daughter.  *'  But  I  don*t,**  was  the  rejolner,  '*  remember 
anything  of  that  sort  in  the  Bible.**  ''  Oh  I  it  is  not  in 
the  Bible,  it*8  in  a  hymn,**  rejoined  the  lltae  girl,  '*  don*t 
you  recollect  ? 

*  Can  a  mother*8  tender  care 
Cease  toward  the  child  she  bear  I*  ** 


Bat  the  Bdltor  Knew?— The  room  for  1 
work  both  in  Porto  Bico  and  New  York  waa  mnatrated 
by  an  incident  recently  occurring  in  the  office  of  a 
prominent  New  York  magazine.  A  subscriber  in  Porto 
Blco  wrote  to  the  magazine  saying,  ^'  In  a  recmt  teoe 
you  mentioned  'TheProvwhs  of  Solomon.*  Will  yoo 
kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  copy  of  this  book  and 
at  what  price  ?  **  And  the  subscription  department  ot 
the  magazine  came  to  the  editorial  department  to  get 
the  information  I— JFVom  Mr.  EmeU  B.  Hblmem  New 
York. 

Too  Bleh  In  Friends.— Little  Maud  had  listened 
patiently  to  the  sermon  after  requesting  to  go  out  and 
being  asked  to  wait  awhUe  by  her  mother.  The 
preacher  had  introduced  several  anecdotes  with  the  ex- 
pression *'  I  had  a  friend.**  As  he  commenced  another 
little  Maud  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  whispered  to 
her  mother,  **  Mamma,  I  can*t  wait— he  has  another 
friend.*'-l?Vom  the  Rev.  Hj::mnMey,  Everett,  Mas^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  paper  on  ^'The  Higher  Crttt- 
dsm  **  before  the  Boston  Conference  of  Baptist  minls- 
teri  a  colored  brother  ajDse  and  asked  the  foUowlng 
question:  '*  Was  Adam  bom  befo*or  after  de  fail  7**— 
From  the  Rev.  H.  E.  HinhUy,  Everett,  Maes. 

Personally  Condaeted.— A  small  boy  was  gl^eii 
five  cents  for  the  church  collection.  When  the  deacon 
came  with  the  plate  the  father  said,  ''Now,  Johnnie, 
lay  yotir  Ave  cents  on  the  plate ;  you  are  giving  It  to 
God.**  But  the  UtUe  follow  kept  his  money  in  his 
pocket,  looked  at  the  deacon,  and  then  whispered  to 
his  father,  ''I  guess  I*d  better  watt  and  give  it  to  God 
myself.**— J?yom  the  Rev.  WUiiam  H.  Erb,  BeXMe- 
hem.  Pa. 

Saoh  Is  Fame.— It  was  in  one  of  our  largest  Sun- 
day-echools.  The  primary  teacher  was  explaining  the 
lesson  on  ''The  Entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem.**  She 
described  the  ass,  the  people  casting  their  garmenls 
and  palm-branches  in  the  way,  the  multitudes  crying, 
"Hosanna,  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord.**  The  teacher  did  not  mention  the  name  of 
Jesus.  She  felt  that  her  description  of  the  scene  was 
so  vivid  and  impressive  that  the  school  would  be  able  10 
tell  her  who  it  was  that  she  was  describing.  When  she 
had  finished  her  talk  she  said :  "Now,  children,  can  you 
tell  me  who  it  was  ?**  She  waited  a  moment  and  a  little 
hand  went  up.  It  was  the  hand  of  a  boy.  "Well, 
Johnnie,  who  was  it— can  you  tell  me  the  man*s  name  ?  ** 
Out  it  came  clear  and  sharp,  "WUIlam  Jennings 
Bryan.**  Tou  can  imagine  the  dose  better  than  I  can 
describe  VL—Theron  Oulwaier,  WathingUm,  D.  C. 

Not  on  Time.—"  Mamma,*'  caUed  a  WlUson  Avenue 
tot  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  "  come  an*  stay  with  me 
till  I  get  to  sleep— rm  frightened  I  ** 

"Dldn*t  I  tell  you,**  was  the  reply,  "that  there  was 
no  need  to  be  afraid,  because  God  would  be  with  yon  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  you  did-but  he  aJn*t  showed  up  I  **— devetand 
Leader. 
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0X7B  HOLTDAT  PBE8ENT  TO  8T7BSCSIBEBS  FOB  1906. 

Like  a  new  sun  coming  above  the  horizon  is  the  coming  into  religious  litera- 
ture of  a  great  new  commentary. 

The  event  in  the  religious  world  in  the  near  future  is  the  publication  in  English 
of  a  new  commentary  on  the  whole  Kew  Testament  by  Bernard  Weiss,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  Oermany.  Weiss  is,  beyond  controversy,  the  greatest  living 
New-Testament  exegete.  EUs  new  commentary  is  the  embodiment  of  Kew-Testa- 
ment  exegesis  brought  down  to  date— evangelical  to  the  core,  yet  progressive — con- 
servatively progressive.  lELe  is  the  Mathew  Etonry  of  to-day — a  great  Christian 
soul  aided  in  his  interpretation  of  Scriptures  by  the  responses  of  his  own  spiritual 
nature,  with  no  shred  of  learning  unexamined  that  bears  on  any  word  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  publishers  of  <<The  Homiletic  Beview"  have  concluded  to  make  a  fran- 
chise HAIiF-PBIOE  offer  of  this  great  work  to  all  of  its  subscribers;  the  offer  is 
made  exclusively  to  <*Homiletic-Eeview"  subscribers — ^new  and  old— and  closes 
December  81,  1905. 

See  plan  on  advertising  pages. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


President  Roosevelt  has  a  pet 
simile  in  describing  clean  men  and  clean 
principles  favored  by  him — "  clean  as  a 
hound's  tooth."  A  glance  in  a  hoand's 
mouth  will  enable  us  to  see  how  effec- 
tive the  simile  is.  But  should  the 
$50,000  contiibution  from  insurance 
trust  funds  for  his  Presidential  election 
last  fall  be  typical,  this  simile  would  be 
somewhat  of  a  mistit.  No  one  believes 
for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  knew 
of  this  contribution.  Should  he  not 
say  so  publicly,  and  express  himself 
strongly  against  that  kind  of  a  thing? 
What  if  he  should  say  to  his  party 
leaders :  "  Gentlemen^  this  contribution 


of  insurance  trust  funds  was  grossly 
immoral ;  I  will  not  stand  for  it.  That 
money  must  be  returned  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  for  whom  it  was  held  in 
trust "?  Should  he  do  this,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  move  visibly  upward  toward 
the  plane  of  popular  admiration  and 
affection  occupied  by  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  and  public  conscience  would 
grow  many  a  cubit. 

In  the  recent  life-insurance  disclo- 
sures material  might  be  found  for  more 
than  one  uplifting  sermon.  The  early 
summer  brought  to  light  a  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  Equitable  company  which 
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shocked  the  moral  sense  of  some  mil- 
lions of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Men  high  in  office,  long  in  charge  of 
trust  funds,  widely  known  and  general- 
ly esteemed,  and,  in  one  instance,  a 
United  States  Senator  who  had  just 
entered  upon  his  second  term,  were 
shown  to  have  been  guilty  of  practises 
which  no  code  of  morality  in  a  civilized 
country  should  classify  elsewhere  than 
under  stealing.  A  new  management 
was  then  installed,  the  chief  offenders 
under  pressure  having  effected  their  ap- 
propriate exits.  The  summer  has  now 
ended,  and  in  October,  under  legislative 
inquiry,  we  have  been  confronted  almost 
daily  with  revelations  which  in  many 
ways  cast  the  iirst  ones  into  subordinate 
places.  Mr.  John  A.  McCall,  who  not 
so  long  ago  that  the  public  has  forgot- 
ten it  was  called  to  the  New  York  Life 
to  take  the  place  of  a  president  who 
had  retired  under  exposures  of  improper 
practises  extending  over  many  years, 
has  been  shown  to  have  been  guilty,  not 
alone  of  nepotism,  but  of  making  large 
payments  to  a  "  reptile  "  fund,  without 
vouchers  or  other  records  being  kept  of 
them.  Within  four  and  a  half  years  he 
had  disbursed  to  a  legislative  jobber  the 
sum  of  $476,927,  while  for  what  he 
calls  "law  expenses,"  the  purpose  of 
which  he  declares  to  have  been  to  "  pro- 
duce results  "  (altho  the  real  purpose  is 
understood  generally  to  have  been  to 
secure  or  prevent  legislation,  and  in  any 
case  the  practise  was  essentially  inde- 
fensible and  corrupt),  he  had  paid  out 
$1,103,920.  From  the  New  York  Life 
the  inquiry  turned  to  the  Mutual,  where 
were  brought  to  light  transactions  per- 
haps the  most  astoimding  of  all  those 
thus  far  disclosed  in  the  three  compa- 
nies. Richard  A.  McCurdy,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual,  was  shown  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a  form  of  nepotism  which 
well  might  have  made  Italians  of  the 
middle  or  later  ages,  or  even  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  astonished  at  their  own 


moderation.  Here  was  Mr.  McCurdy 
at  the  head  of  a  company,  existing 
avowedly  for  the  benefit  of  policy- 
holders, avowedly  managed  in  their  in- 
terests, and,  being  a  mutual  company, 
avowedly  in  part  theirs  in  ownership, 
who  through  methods  in  fixing  salaries 
which  were  not  disclosed,  had  secured 
for  himself  the  princely  income  of 
$150,000  per  year.  For  his  son,  Rob- 
ert H.  McCurdy,  a  further  income  of 
$120,806  per  year  had  been  provided, 
and  for  his  son-in-law,  Louis  A.  The- 
baud,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  presi- 
dent's own  salary,  or  $147,687.  Alto- 
gether in  two  years  the  father,  son,  and 
son-in-law  had  been  able  to  derive  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Mutual  the  com- 
fortable fortune  of  $4,643,936.  As 
Mr.  McCurdy  has  testified  that  the  Mu- 
tual is  a  "missionary  institution,"  we 
may  infer  that  he  and  his  son  and  son- 
in-law  are  the  highest  paid  missiona- 
ries now  living.  Some  one  has  wittily 
called  them  "home  missionaries." 

We  need  not  venture  here  upon  a 
forecast  as  to  the  outcome  of  these  scan- 
dals. What  is  most  disheartenbig  is 
that  they  should  have  occurred  in  semi- 
benevolent  institutions  closely  allied 
with  the  material  welfare  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  prospective  widows  and 
orphans.  We  have  long  gi-own  accus- 
tomed to  greed  and  graft  among  hold- 
ers of  public  office,  and  now  and  then 
we  have  been  able  to  send  offenders  to 
jail.  So  well  accustomed,  indeed,  have 
we  become  to  such  practises  that  the 
public  has  almost  ceased  to  believe  that 
sti'ict  honesty  is  possible  in  politics,  and 
hence  assumes  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  greed  and  graft  exist.  But  in  life- 
insurance  companies,  which  profess  to 
be  benevolent  in  their  aims,  and  which 
succeed  because  they  appeal  successfully 
to  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  in- 
stincts in  our  nature — the  welfare  of 
those  dear  to  us — something  approach- 
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ing  common  honesty  has  not  unreasona- 
bly been  expected.  Here  surely  was 
not  the  place  to  look  for  gross  nepo- 
tism, for  salaries  to  executives  twice  or 
three  times  the  sum  paid  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  salaries 
still  more  absurd  to  incompetent  favor- 
ites, for  systematic  "rake-offs,"  or  for 
pensions  that  were  neither  called  for  by 
long  service  nor  needed  as  a  means  to 
decent  living.  A  life-insurance  com- 
pany is  essentially  not  unlike  a  savings 
bank.  Each  is  a  method  of  investing 
or  saving  money.  To  care  for  funds 
thus  accumulated  is  in  the  highest  sense 
an  office  of  houor  and  trust,  in  the  one 
case  no  less  than  in  the  other.  Faith- 
lessness in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
thus  assumed  necessarily  means  moral 
degradation,  and  should  mean  social 
exile,  not  to  say  incarceration  in  a 
jail. 

In  fine  contrast  to  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  brought  scandal  to  the 
three  great  companies  stands  the  career 
of  tlie  late  Jacob  L.  Greene,  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual,  who  died,  several 
months  ago,  an  old  man,  after  long 
service  as  president,  leaving  a  for- 
tune of  $50,000 — that  is,  life  savings 
amounting  to  one-half  the  yearly  salary 
of  Mr.  McCall  and  one-third  that  of 
Mr.  McCurdy.  From  this  fact  alone 
we  can  begin  to  understand  why  $1,000 
of  life  insurance  has  been  costing  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  only  $5.40,  while 
it  has  cost  the  three  other  companies 
from  $10  to  $10.50,  and  further  can  see 
— and  this  to  the  policy-holder  is  the 
most  important  residuary  fact  in  all  the 
investigations  that  have  been  going  on 
— how  excessive  have  been  the  pre- 
miums "exacted  by  these  companies. 
The  policy-holder,  who  is  almost  al- 
ways a  poor  man,  has  in  truth  been 
"putting  up"  regularly  to  support 
the  greed  and  graft  of  executive  of- 
ficers. 


Is  religious  art  dead  in  the  United 
States?  It  would  at  least  appear  that 
a  good  deal  of  tlie  inspiration  of  relig- 
ious art  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  ba- 
sis of  religious  art  used  to  be  religious 
belief,  or  at  least  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  traditions  in  the 
matter  of  religious  fact  and  history. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  used  to  say  that  one- 
half  of  the  world  worshipped  a  Jew  and 
the  other  half  a  Jewess,  and  the  subjects 
of  religious  art  were  in  earlier  days 
considered  either  divine  or  supernatur- 
ally  gifted  and  sanctified.  The  mimcu- 
lous  history  of  Jesus  and  of  his  mother 
were  familiar,  and  a  distinct  character 
of  power  and  holiness  was  also  attrib- 
uted to  the  apostles,  saints,  martyrs, 
and  angels,  whose  names  were  house- 
hold words.  It  was  in  painting  such 
subjects  that  early  Italian  artists,  such 
as  Giotto,  knelt  while  they  wielded  the 
brush.  The  fact  that  a  gifted  American 
sculptor  recently  received  a  commission 
to  carve  figures  of  the  four  Hebrew  and 
Christian  archangels  for  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  looks  at  first 
sight  as  if  genuine  ancient  and  medie- 
val art  was  to  be  revived  in  New  York. 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  and  Uriel 
must,  however,  have  I)een  no  more  than 
so  many  names  to  the  sculptor,  for  he 
took  the  Venus  of  Melos  as  the  model 
for  these  "ministering  spirits,"  and 
gave  each  of  them  the  soft  contour  and 
feminine  countenance  which  are  proper 
to  Diana  or  the  Muses.  Those  who 
painted  the  aichangels  on  the  walls  of 
Le  Puy  Cathedral  worshipped  and  in- 
voked the  beings  "  excelling  in  strength" 
who  were  subjects  for  their  pencil.  If 
Christian  ail;  of  bygone  days  is  to  be  re- 
vived, it  must  be  done  with  an  enthusi- 
astic love  and  veneration,  not  to  speak 
of  knowledge,  in  everything  pertaining 
to  Christian  traditions  and  mytholo- 
gy. Otherwise  so-called  Christian  art 
is  made  ridiculous,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance.    Such  flagrant  ignorance  and 
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insincerity  are,  however,  rare,  even  in 
quarters  where  art  is  debase tl  by  com- 
mercialism. Better  no  attempt  at  the 
revival  of  this  kind  of  human  activity 
than  such  wretched  blunders  as  bring 
discredit  both  upon  the  artist  and  the 
subjects  which  he  is  palpably  unsuited 
to  handle.  

There  died  in  a  modest  New  York 
flat,  some  months  since,  a  renowned 
burglar,  named  "Jimmy"  Hope.  He 
was  sixty-nine  years  old,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  Woodlawn,  now  one  of  the  great 
show  cemeteries  of  the  world.  Well- 
nigh  forgotten  to  the  public,  he  had 
robbed  many  banks,  and  had  robbed 
them  to  greater  purpose  probably 
than  any  other  man  of  his  genera- 
tion. "Jimmy"  Hope  literally  had 
"  pinched  "  millions.  In  one  instance, 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  his  skilful 
hands  abstracted  in  stocks  and  bonds 
nearly  three  million  dollars.  Hope's 
closest  friend  in  recent  years  was  one 
"  Pat "  Sheedy,  whose  name,  indeed, 
was  the  last  ttiat  escaped  his  lips.  We 
reproduce  a  part  of  Sheedy's  tribute  to 
Hope: 

"  You  can  put  me  down  as  saying  that  I'm 
proud  of  him.  If  there  were  a  hundred  men 
across  the  street,  and  I  was  asked  to  pick  out 
a  man,  a  real  man,  I'd  say,  *  Jimmy,  you're 
it.*  Mind  you,  I  will  not  say  that  there 
might  not  be  others  as  good ;  not  that — but  I 
knew  Jimmy  Hope,  and  because  I  knew  him 
I  would  pick  him  out.  Jimmy  Hope  was  not 
an  ordinary  man.  I  say  that,  aud  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  He  and  I  were 
educated  in  the  same  school.  We're  gradu- 
ates from  the  college  of  actualities  and  hard 
knocks.  You  may  not  understand  me  when 
I  say  that  he  was  really  the  victim  of  his  nat- 
ural brilliancy  and  shrewdness.  Hope  had 
brains,  and  he  did  excel.  He  never  counted 
muscle  as  worth  a  fig.  In  fact,  he  was  fond 
of  saying  so.  He  succeeded  in  his  jobs 
because  he  worked  them  out  with  this." 
(Sheedy  pointed  to  his  head.)  **  He  never  em- 
ployed violence  at  all.  Now  there's  another 
thing.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  said  to  the  con- 
trary, men  with  money  in  their  pockets  rarely 


commit  burglaries.  Hope  had  a  family— I 
need  scarcely  say  more.  He  loved  his  wife 
and  children,  and  there  wasn't  a  happier 
home  in  New  York.  They  fairly  wor- 
shiped the  ground  be  walked  on.  His  wife 
wouldn't  have  exchanged  him  for  the  best 
preacher  that  ever  lived.  Hope  was  the  son 
of  Qod-fearing  Irish  parents  who  lived  in 
Philadelphia.  He  lived  and  died  a  Catholic, 
tho  like  myself  not  a  very  active  one.  Hit 
favorite  expression  on  this  subject,  altho  be 
rarely  discussed  religion,  was  that  men  were 
fools  who  spoke  against  religion,  because  of 
the  great  good  that  religion  had  done  in  the 
world.  He  was  fond  of  saying  that  all  re- 
ligions were  good,  because,  like  railroads, 
they  all  led  to  one  central  point.  ** 

A  tribute  like  this  starts  one  to  think- 
ing of  elemental  facts  in  human  life. 
Goethe  once  said  he  could  think  of  no 
crime  in  the  calendar  which,  in  a  favor- 
able environment,  he  might  not  have 
committed  himself.  Was  "Jimmy" 
Hope  an  offender  in  any  great  degree 
removed  from  certain  men  and  women 
of  another  world  than  his,  who  recent- 
ly have  furnished  sensational  topics  in 
finance  for  the  newspapers :  for  example, 
a  woman  in  Cleveland,  whose  name 
need  not  be  mentioned  here;  an  eminent 
bank  president  in  Mil  waukee ;  or  several 
gentlemen  in  New  York,  who  have  done 
a  thriving  business  in  life  insurance, 
copper,  and  oil?  "Men  with  money  in 
their  pockets,"  said  Sheedy,  "rarely 
commit  burglary."  Sheedy  referred 
specifically  to  burglars  of  the  Hope  va- 
riety. The  politer  sort  are  accustomed 
already  to  have  money  in  their  pockets 
in  plenty  when  they  begin  to  "  burgle  "; 
indeed,  they  have  been  known  to  keep 
on  with  their  form  of  safe-cracking  long 
after  they  have  become  "rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice."  Herein  lies  a 
difference,  which  involves  an  important 
distinction.  

The  Interchurch  Conference  on  Fed- 
eration, to  be  held  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  this  month,  has  in  it  the 
logic  of  a  world  readjustment  of  Protea- 
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tant  forces.  That  logic  will  only  com- 
plete itself  in  the  entire  abolition  of  sec- 
tarianism with  all  its  train  of  attendant 
evils.  The  elemental  truth  that  is  cer- 
tain at  last  to  determine  such  a  result  is 
well  stated  by  President  Alfred  T.  Per- 
ry, of  Marietta  College,  thus : 

**  All  Cbristians  are  one  in  Christ.  This  is 
not  merely  a  doctrine  of  faith,  it  is  a  fact  of 
life ;  if  in  Christ,  then  of  necessity  members 
one  of  another.  By  virtue  of  the  union  to  the 
one  Lord,  through  the  one  faith,  as  declared 
in  the  one  baptiscli,  all  Christians  are  breth- 
ren of  the  same  family,  fellow  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  This  unity  may  be  de- 
nied ;  it  can  not  be  destroyed.  The  brother 
in  the  flesh  may  be  disowned  and  cast  out, 
but  his  relation  as  brother  can  not  thereby  be 
annihilated ;  he  is  a  brother  still.  The  same 
is  true  of  this  spiritual  brotherhood.  Chris- 
tian unity  is  then  not  an  ideal  to  be  striven 
for,  but  a  fact  to  be  manifested.  The  relation 
exists;  it  should  be  given  proper  expression; 
it  must  be  confessed  before  men." 

The  problem  of  successful  federation 
of  Protestant  churches  will,  in  the  ulti- 
mate issue,  wholly  depend  upon  a  clear 
view  and  a  widely  extended  apprecia- 
tion of  the  primacy  of  its  object ;  that 
object  is  the  bringing  in  of  God's  King- 
dom on  the  earth ;  and  the  means  used 
for  the  attainment  of  that  object  will 
be  the  sum  total  of  the  Christian  virtues 
— love.  Federation  is  proposed  as  a 
necessary  step  in  hastening  this  process. 
It  can  find  acceptance  and  be  adopted 
only  in  so  far  as  men  can  be  diverted 
from  secondary  considerations  to  recog- 
nize God's  Kingdom  as  the  primary  in- 
terest for  every  disciple  of  Christ ;  and 
can  be  clearly  shown  that  federation  is 
essential  to  the  coming  of  that  King- 
dom. The  immediate  thing  to  be  done 
by  those  who  believe  both  these  affirma- 
tions is  to  proceed  on  them.  Several 
contributors,  whose  articles  appear  this 
month  in  our  pages,  tell  us  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  by  men  who 
haVe  subordinated  denominational  inter- 
ests in  order  that  they  might  get  to- 


gether in  a  common  service  for  a  com- 
mon purpose.  They  seem  to  have  found 
out  that  the  common  work  can  be  done 
without  the  least  unfavorable  effect 
upon  doctrinal  beliefs  or  denomination- 
al polities.  It  is  in  the  faith  that  such 
work  can  be  extended  to  include  all 
Christendom  that  the  conference  is 
called  together. 

It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  federation  will  never  cross  appar- 
ent sectarian  interests.  If  there  is  a 
community  of  a  thousand  people  the 
proposal  to  federate  the  churches  into 
one  strong  church  instantly  raises  the 
denominational  inquiry.  The  interests 
to  be  adjusted,  the  pride  of  denomina- 
tional names  to  be  overcome,  the  form 
and  polity  that  shall  survive,  are  prob- 
lems that  ramify  through  great  existent 
bodies  of  believers,  and  that  have  roots 
in  history  reaching  back  hundreds  of 
years.  Federation  in  fact  proposes 
the  undoing  of  denominations  in 
every  place  too  small  for  all  of  them  to 
be  represented.  And  local  federation 
must  necessarily  mean  organic  union, 
and  an  absolute  ignoring  of  many 
things  now  regarded  as  essential,  such 
as  forms  of  baptism,  the  communion, 
the  ordination  of  minsters,  the  episco- 
pacy. 

The  first  statement  of  the  difficulties 
reveals  a  condition  of  Protestantism 
that  in  view  of  the  world's  needs  is 
well-nigh  appalling.  It  shows  the 
sects  still  warring  for  place  and  recog- 
nition as  sects,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
power  and  service  possible  to  a  united 
church,  wasting  energy  and  means  in 
competitive  endeavors  whose  net  effect 
is  to  repel  the  world  it  should  be  stri- 
ving to  win,  and  to  retard  the  Kingdom 
it  was  set  to  serve.  That  so  many 
strong  men  are  comuig  clearly  to  see 
these  evils  and  are  undertaking  to  abate 
them  is  the  most  hopeful  religious  sign 
of  these  timesii 
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SHALL  HUMAN  SOCIETT  BE  CHRISTIANIZED? 

By  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  D.D.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Christianity  is  a  life.  But  it  is 
also  a  social  life.  It  is  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  individual,  but  it  is  also  the 
regeneration  of  the  world  through  the 
individual.  It  is  the  leaven,  but  it  is 
leaven  in  the  lump ;  it  is  not  leaven  all 
by  itself.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Christian  life  apart  from  other  lives. 

When,  therefore,  we  begin  to  talk 
about  a  real  Chnstianity,  we  are  talking 
about  the  Christian  life  in  a  condition 
of  organized  righteousness.  We  are 
talking  about  the  conduct  of  two  Chris- 
tians in  their  relations  to  each  other  in- 
stead of  one  Christian  in  relation  to 
himself.  Three  men  are  a  community, 
one  hundred  are  a  town,  a  few  thou- 
sands are  a  State,  and  a  few  more  are 
a  republic.  People  are  the  govern- 
ments. We  ourselves  are  the  govern- 
ment ;  we  are  the  state. 

What  are  the  essential  vital  teach- 
ings of  Christianity  in  the  matter  of  the 
organized  conduct  of  men? 

1.  Conduct  is  the  same  thing  in  gov- 
ernment as  in  anything  else.  That  is, 
there  is  only  one  standard  for  the  Chris- 
tian to  foDow,  whether  he  is  acting  as 
an  officer  of  the  state,  a  private  citi- 
zen, minister,  church-member,  Sunday- 
school  superintendent,  or  missionary. 
Real  Christianity  is  the  same  thing  in 
the  hoint»,  the  prayer-meeting,  the  mar- 
ket-place, the  editorial  office,  the  state- 
house,  the  legislature,  or  the  national 
Congress. 

2.  The  rule  for  a  government  is  just 
the  same  as  for  the  individual — the  rule 
of  ('hrist,  "Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God."  The  first  thing  for  a  repub- 
lic to  take  into  account,  according  to 
Christ's  teaching,  is  not  finance,  tariff, 
money,  battle-ships,  but  love  as  the 
great  essential. 

3.  The  state    is,  rightly   viewed,  a 


larger  and  more  poweirful  means  for 
developing  Christian  life.  One  Chris- 
tian by  himself  can  not  exhibit  the 
powers  of  helpfulness,  sympatliy,  prog- 
ress, as  well  as  two  Christians  working 
together. 

4.  The  particular  form  of  human 
government  is  not  important  compared 
with  its  spirit.  On  a  Christian  basis 
either  a  kingdom  or  a  republic  would 
express  the  glory  of  God  and  the  de- 
velopment of  men.  Without  the  law 
of  Christ  as  a  basis,  neither  is  anything 
in  itself  of  sufficient  value  so  far  as 
happiness  or  power  is  concerned. 

6.  The  state  as  Christ  viewed  it  is 
not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  toward 
an  end.  Organized  righteousness  is 
heaven  on  earth.  In  so  far  as  a  gov- 
ernment fails  to  represent  organized 
righteousness  it  fails  to  i-epresent  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  pertinent 
concerning  the  fact  of  nominal  or  real 
Christianity  in  our  republic  as  it  is  now 
organized.  Is  America  Christian?  In 
what  sense?  The  question  has  even 
been  raised  in  many  circles  of  late,  es- 
pecially by  some  very  thoughtful  work- 
ingmen,  whether  the  Church  itself  is 
Christian  or  whether  it  is  the  ultimate 
expression  of  real  Christianity.  Th/^e 
questions  affect  every  minister  and 
every  church-member  and  have  much 
to  do  with  the  selection  of  preaching 
material  and  the  employment  of  meth- 
ods of  church  work. 

Real  Christianity  puts  at  the  head  of 
all  conduct  the  great  creed  of  Christ, 
which  is  simply  supreme  love  to  God 
and  supreme  love  to  men.  How  does 
our  social  life  in  America  stand  this 
test,  especially  in  its  commercial  and 
governmental  i-elations? 

A  friend  has  recently  sent  me  an  out- 
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line  of  his  proposed  Christian  common- 
wealth, and  iu  his  articles  of  corpora- 
tion he  says:  "This  is  an  educational 
and  religious  society  ^hose  purpose  is 
to  obey  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
all  matters  of  life  and  labor  and  in  the 
use  of  property.  Membership  in  it 
shall  be  open  to  all  who  are  to  come  to 
us  first  in  the  spirit  of  love,  unselfish- 
ness, and  fellowship,  consecrating  all 
their  property  without  reserve  to  the 
service  and  obedience  of  Christ." 

I  am  not  defending  the  plan  of  this 
commonwealth,  for  I  am  well  aware 
that  history  marks  a  sad  collection  of 
wrecks  of  human  colonies,  of  Utopias  in 
government,  some  of  which  have  ap- 
parently been  based  on  the  most  unself- 
ish propositions.  But  concerning  the 
Christian  basis  of  any  organized  society 
of  men  for  carrying  on  business,  there 
can  be  no  question  whatever  that  love 
should  be  at  the  center  of  it.  It  is  ex- 
actly at  this  point  that  our  eminently 
practical  business  man  or  professional 
politician  begins  to  smile  at  my  friend 
and  call  him  visionary.  But  why  vis- 
ionary, if  he  is  trying  to  apply  the 
teaching  of  Christ  directly  to  the  practi- 
cal affairs  of  men?  He  takes  Christ 
literally.  He  interprets  the  command 
to  love  God  and  man  as  literally  as 
Christ  seems  to  have  meant  it,  and  puts 
it  boldly  in  the  very  first  article  of  his 
little  republic  of  life,  and  boldly  an- 
nounces that  on  that  principle  of  love 
the  members  of  this  corporation  will 
buy,  sell,  build,  and  run  railroads, 
brick-yards,  saw-mills,  and  other  indus- 
tries. And  the  concrete  captain  of  in- 
dustry in  this  present  industrial  whirl- 
pool which  marks  the  frenzy  of  accu- 
mulation looks  at  my  friend  and  smiles 
giimly  at  the  thought  of  love  being 
anywhere  at  the  heart  of  commercial 
enterprises,  and  calls  the  man  a  fool  for 
trying  to  put  in  concrete  form  the  Chris- 
tian teaching  that  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world  is  love,  and  that  therefore 


it  ought  to  be  the  greatest  thing  in  hu- 
man government.  These  things  are 
theories,  not  practical  working  forms  to 
the  majority  of  business  men  in  Amer- 
ica. Business  is  a  warfare.  In  a  con- 
versation with  three  representative  bus- 
iness men  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
New  England  a  short  time  ago,  I  asked 
the  question,  how  much  of  the  business 
of  that  city  was  conducted,  in  their 
opinion,  on  strictly  Christian  princi- 
ples? The  first  man  said  he  thought 
ten  per  cent.  The  second  was  not  will- 
ing to  concede  more  than  five,  and  the 
third  was  positive  that  less  than  two 
per  cent,  of  the  actual  business  of  the 
city  rested  upon  a  really  Christian  ba- 
sis. Yet  this  city  stands  in  civiliza- 
tion for  at  least  nominal  Christianity. 
That  it  is  not  real,  however,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  can  not  stand  the 
test  of  Christ's  great  First  Command- 
ment or  of  his  creed  of  love. 

There  is  a  place  right  here  where  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  professing  Chris- 
tian in  pulpit  or  pew  to  be  a  pessimist; 
but  inasmuch  as  a  Christian  is  of  ne- 
cessity an  optimist,  the  only  salvation 
for  him  when  he  asks  such  a  question 
is  to  believe  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  just  so  far  as  government  is  happy 
or  strong  or  worth  while  or  brotherly, 
just  so  far  it  has  obeyed  the  law  of 
Christ,  and  just  so  far  as  business  is 
conducted  on  principles  contrary  to 
Christ  it  is  inevitably  unhappy  or  unjust 
or  unprofitable.  In  other  words,  or- 
ganized society  advances  just  as  fast  as 
it  applies  literally  the  laws  of  Christ, 
and  retrogrades  just  as  fast  as  it  fails  to 
apply  them. 

I  made  the  statement  ten  years  ago, 
in  one  of  our  ministers'  meetings,  that 
Christianity  has  not  yet  been  tried  by 
the  world.  The  statement  was  made  in 
a  paper  which  the  ministerial  union 
asked  to  have  printed,  but  not  until  that 
statement  was  stricken  out,  because  it 
seemed  to  reflect  upon  the  work  done 
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already  by  churches  and  Christian  peo- 
ple. But  are  we  not  all  unanimously 
agreed  that  Christianity  has  failed  only 
so  far  as  it  has  not  been  tried?  And 
the  places  where  it  has  not  been  tried 
in  this  age  of  the  world  are  the  market- 
place and  the  legislative  hall. 

What  are  the  great  questions,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Congress,  which  occupy  the 
time  and  excite  the  interest  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  Congressmen  and  Senators? 
Plainly,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  questions 
which  absorb  their  eloquence,  their 
enthusiasm,  and  their  time  all  center 
about  the  questions  of  money,  armies, 
navies,  material  progress.  When  some 
great  speaker  rises  in  Congress  to  make 
a  great  speech,  and  the  galleries  fill  up, 
what  do  they  expect  to  hear?  Some 
great  and  impassioned  plea  for  the  lib- 
eration of  this  country  from  the  slavery 
of  the  liquor  business,  some  eloquent 
and  noble  outcry  against  the  extrava- 
gance of  building  new  engines  of  mur- 
der called  battle-ships,  some  direct  and 
powerful  appeal  crying  out  for  the 
1,700,000  child  slaves  north  and  south? 
The  questions  provoke  smiles  of  derision 
on  the  part  of  the  practical  politician  of 
the  time.  Of  course  the  great  speeches 
made  in  Congress  are  those  which  cen- 
ter about  money  and  material  progress. 
The  statesman  who  would  rise  in  our 
national  legislature  to  voice  some  real 
democratic  and  popular  need  of  the 
souls  of  men  would  be  viewed  with 
downright  astonishment. 

As  I  look  at  it,  there  is  not  a  greater 
question  than  the  question  of  the  saloon 
as  a  national  curse.  Tet  who  will  name 
the  national  statesman  in  Congress  who 
has  at  any  time  within  the  last  ten 
years  said  a  word  concerning  it  in  pub- 
lic speech  or  debate?  It  is  not  hard  to 
picture  Christ  standing  in  the  Senate 
pleading  for  the  common  people,  plead- 
ing for  the  passage  of  some  measure 
which  has  at  the  heart  of  it  the  imme- 
diate welfare  of  men,  some  great  cause 


like  that  of  the  annihilation  of  the  drink 
business.  And  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cultjto[pioture  Him  declaring  boldly  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  had  the  right  to 
first  place,  even  before  the  interests  of 
the  sugar  kings  and  the  railroad  mag- 
nates and  the  cotton-planters  and  the 
meat  dukes  and  the  wool  prinoes  and 
the  wheat  speculators  and  the  lumber 
barons  and  the  iron-ore  captains  and 
the  coal-oil  emperors.  I  say  we  can 
easily  imagine  Jesus  referring  in  His 
speech  quite  often  to  the  need  of  seek- 
ing first  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But 
how  is  it  with  the  representatives  of 
our  republic?  A  great  leader  rises  to 
speak,  the  galleries  are  filled,  the  press 
benches  are  full,  the  distinguished 
audience  bend  forward  to  listen.  The 
whole  country  is  waiting  for  the  daily 
paper  or  crowded  in  front  of  the  bulle- 
tins that  appear  every  few  moments. 
And  what  is  he  talking  about?  He  is 
pleading  with  noble  Christian  love  the 
rights  of  oppressed  human  life.  He  is 
urging  the  people  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  abolish  the  curse  of  the  saloon. 
He  is  outlining  a  plan  as  large  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  for  the  relief  of 
child  labor.  He  is  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
the  earth.  Is  he?  That  is  what  Jesus 
would  do  in  Congress.  But  what  the 
galleries,  the  reporters,  the  other  mem- 
bers actually  hear  is  tariff,  money,  gold, 
silver,  battle-ships,  statistics,  arith- 
metical tables  of  selfishness,  bombs 
of  rhetoric  that  explode  in  a  thousand 
directions,  leaving  distinct  in  the  imag- 
ination of  the  listener  the  almighty  dol- 
lar. There  is  no  allusion  to  the  King- 
dom of  God,  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  objects  of  legislation  in  a  Christian 
republic  are  the  objects  which  belong 
first  to  the  Kingdom.  If  ten  thousand 
years  from  now  the  antiquarian,  search- 
ing through  the  historical  records  of 
this  nation,  should  unearth  the  Congres' 
siowd  Record  and  search  its  pages,  he 
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^woald  scarcely  be  able  to  tell  from  read- 
ing the  speeches  there  whether  the 
United  States  beloDged  to  the  time  b.c. 
or  A.D.  There  would  be  little  in  the 
speeches  to  indicate  that  the  speakers 
knew  anything  about  any  kingdom  ex- 
cept the  kingdom  of  dollars. 

The  facts  of  existing  society  in  its 
commercial  and  governmental  forms  to- 
day seem  to  teach  us  that  Christianity 
has  not  yet  been  recognized  as  a  supreme 
force  governing  nations.  The  exam- 
ple of  England  and  America  leading  in 
a  maritime  and  commercial  supremacy 
which  has  meant  financial  death  to 
thousands  of  innocent  people  proves 
that  the  State  is  not  yet  governed  by 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  No  one  would 
pretend  to  say  that  Russia  was  in  any 
sense  Christian  in  its  state  power.  But 
the  facts  seem  to  force  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  neither  England  nor  Germany 
nor  the  United  States  is  Christian  in 
making  the  Kingdom  of  God  superi- 
or to  a  human  organization.  Nominal 
Christianity  is  perhaps  better  than  none. 
It  is  a  restraining  force,  but  it  lacks 
positive,  aggressive  character.  The  av- 
erage young  man  looking  at  the  work- 
ings of  government  seems  to  receive  the 
impression  that  the  state  must  be  run 
on  diplomacy  and  policy,  and  that  great 
navies  and  armies  must  be  established 
to  maintain  power,  and  that  a  principle 
like  that  of  love  to  God  and  man  can 
not  be  made  to  work  in  actual  practise. 
This  same  young  man  does  not  question 
that  love  must  be  the  center  of  the 
Church,  the  Sunday-school,  or  the  fam- 
ily. Any  other  standard  in  those  places 
would  be  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  organ- 
ization. But  the  minute  the  state  be- 
gins to  act,  the  same  young  man  thinks 
it  must  be  governed  by  selfish  motives 
in  order  to  succeed.  Perhaps  a  major- 
ity of  men  in  business  and  political  life 
in  this  country  would  say  that  Chris- 
tianity can  not  be  made  practical  in 
either  business  or  statecraft. 


We  come  back,  however,  to  the  very 
first  of  our  statements,  that  there  is 
only  one  standard  of  conduct  for  the 
whole  world — the  same  for  two  men  as 
for  one  man,  the  same  for  one  thousand 
as  for  two.  Corporation  is  never  soul- 
less. It  has  as  many  souls  as  there  are 
members.  It  is  a  monstrous  perversion 
of  all  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  sup- 
pose that  what  He  taught  is  all  right 
or  sufficient  for  one  man,  but  a  fail- 
ure or  an  impractical  scheme  for  two 
men. 

Before  nominal  Christianity  will  be- 
come real  in  this  country  there  must  be 
a  revival  in  human  life  as  great  as  that 
which  beckoned  the  disciples  to  a  life 
of  martyrdom.  I  believe  if  the  men  in 
the  pulpits  of  America  were  preaching 
a  real  Christianity  along  the  line  of  the 
actual  physical,  commercial,  and  politi- 
cal life  of  men,  there  would  follow  in- 
evitably a  great  many  martyrdoms  on 
account  of  the  strong  opposition  from 
the  nominal  Christians,  who  form  so 
large  a  part  of  the  church-membership. 
Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  short  of  a  com- 
plete upheaval  in  the  way  of  definitions 
of  what  Christianity  really  is,  and  of 
what  the  real  practise  of  Christ's  disci- 
ples ought  to  be,  can  change  the  nomi- 
nal into  the  real.  At  present  the  world 
calls  the  man  a  fool  who  loses  money 
by  being  unselfish  and  Christian;  but 
until  such  fools  increase  in  number 
the  world  will  belong  to  the  devil  so 
far  as  its  money-making  is  concerned. 
The  wisdom  of  such  fools  is  needed  to 
cleanse  the  world  of  its  commercial  im- 
becility. The  actual  imitation  of  Jesus 
in  the  Church  and  business  would  cre- 
ate a  gigantic  revolution,  and  the  signs 
of  the  times  seem  to  point  to  such  a 
revolution.  I  believe  that  somewhere 
within  the  twentieth  century  the  world 
will  witness  this  transformation  out 
of  the  formal  and  the  nominal  into 
the  living  and  real  Christianity  of 
Christ. 
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SCHILLER'S  RELIGIOUS  VIEWS   AND  mPLUENCE 

Professor  David  S.  Schaff,  D.D.,  Thb  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 


In  any  thought  of  Schiller,  Goethe 
must  be  conjoined.  With  them  the 
Stumi  und  Drang  period  in  Grerman 
literature  came  to  an  end,  the  period  of 
stormful  indignation  against  existing 
order,  of  vehement  sensation,  of  heroic 
propositions  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  era.  With  them  a  new  era  in  Ger- 
man literature  begins,  and  since  they 
sang,  the  generations  have  looked  to 
them  as  the  two  peaks  which  gathered 
into  themselves  most  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion and  divination  from  which  refresh- 
ing influences  have  descended  into  the 
German  intellectual  and  national  life  of 
these  after-times.  When  Schiller  was 
bom  Goethe  was  ten  yeais  old.  Goethe 
attained  the  ripe  age  of  eighty -two; 
Schiller  died  when  he  was  only  forty- 
five.  The  older  poet  was  bom  in  the 
imperial  city  of  Frankfurt ;  the  younger 
in  the  wayside  village  of  Marbach  in 
Southern  Germany.  Their  early  train- 
ing was  widely  different.  Their  literary 
careers  were  joined  in  close  affiliation 
for  ten  years  in  Weimar. 

Schiller's  school  training  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  development  of 
that  love  of  libei-ty  to  which  he  after- 
wai-d  gave  such  splendid  expression. 
It  may  also  have  given  a  turn  to  his  re- 
ligious feelings,  for  he  read  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau — forbidden  books ;  and  to 
Rousseau's  memory  he  afterward  wrote 
an  ode  which  in  spirit  and  expression  is 
offensive  to  Christianity.  Set  apart  for 
the  ministry,  he  was  sent  at  the  demand 
of  the  Duke  of  Wtlrttemberg  to  the  Soli- 
tude. This  lovely  summer  palace  the 
duke  had  converted  into  a  school  in 
which  Swabian  youths  should  be  trained 
in  all  the  precisions  of  obedience  to 
authority  which  disciplinarians  could 
excogitate.     The  boys  were  divided  into 


three  groups  according  to  stature. 
Military  rules  guided  their  conduct 
from  the  moment  the  bell  rang  for  ris- 
ing to  the  moment  it  tolled  the  hour  for 
going  to  sleep.  At  the  word  of  com- 
mand the  boys  folded  their  hands  in  a 
uniform  way  for  prayer  and  placed  them 
against  their  faces.  The  lovely  situa- 
tion of  the  Solitude  was  adapted  to 
stimulate  and  satisfy  the  poet,  but  the 
rigid  strictures  aroused  revolt. 

These  seven  years  of  training  closed 
in  1781  and  Schiller  was  appointed  sur- 
geon to  a  regiment  stationed  in  Stutt- 
gart. The  regimental  restrictions  were 
equally  irksome  and  he  fled  from  them. 
His  literary  career  was  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  him.  He  went  to  Mann- 
heim and  saw  his  first  play,  "  The  Rob- 
bers," acted  on  the  stage.  .  It  was  a 
protest  against  the  drill  system,  of 
which  he  had  had  so  bitter  a  taste. 
The  passion  for  freedom  cost  him  his 
fatherland.  When  he  returned  to 
Stuttgart  a  number  of  years  later  the 
duke  "ignored  him."  Henceforth 
Schiller  was  a  sojourner,  helped  here 
and  there  by  friends,  receiving  now  and 
then  a  small  return  for  some  literary 
composition,  until  in  1794  he  found  a 
permanent  abode  in  Weimar.  He  was 
then  only  thirty-five.  His  fame  was  es- 
tablished, tho  his  most  famous  works 
were  yet  to  be  written. 

In  passing,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Schiller  was  for  a  time  professor  of 
history  at  Jena,  and  that  for  a  season 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. The  perfection  of  his  histori- 
cal work  is  evident  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Thii-ty  Years'  War."  His  works 
on  esthetics  embody  his  philosophical 
reflections.  In  1781,  the  year  of  the 
appearance  of  his  own,  "  The  Robbers,** 
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appeared  Kant's  "  Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
son." Schiller  read  it  with  care  and 
called  Kant  der  Weltweise  (the  world 
sage).  But  he  disagreed  with  Kant  at  a 
crucial  point,  and  felt  that  the  phi- 
losopher's insistence  upon  duty  as  a 
demand  of  conscience  was  harsh.  He 
would  have  substituted  fitness  and  grace 
for  the  imperative  of  the  conscience. 
Kant  preached  the  duties  of  man; 
Schiller  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  which 
for  him  included  the  good. 

It  is  in  his  poetic  works  that  we  look 
for  some  expression  of  Schiller's  relig- 
ious views,  and  we  find  it.  He  reached 
equal  eminence  in  the  two  kinds  of 
poetry,  lyrical  and  dramatic.  As  a 
writer  of  ballads  he  surpasses  all  other 
Germans,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  for  German  literature  abounds  in 
fine  lyrics.  Few  of  Schiller's  pieces  are 
love-songs.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
woven  around  some  historic  incident  of 
Old-German  or  classic  story.  They  ex- 
cel by  their  melody  and  charm  of  lan- 
guage, by  their  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, by  their  purity  of  thought,  by 
their  depth  of  emotion,  and  by  the 
quick  pulsation  of  life  which  throbs  in 
them.  So  pure  are  they  that,  if  we 
pass  by  the  pagan  element  in  some  of 
the  poems,  nothing  in  them  needs  ever 
to  be  forgotten.  They  are  a  joy  for- 
ever. In  this  popular  element  Schiller 
might  be  compared  with  Burns  had 
Schiller  lingered  among  the  scenes  of 
nature  as  Burns  did.  But  he  has  noth- 
ing like  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night " 
or  "The  Wee  Cowrin  Timorous  Beas- 
tie,"  or  the  "  Lines  to  the  Louse  on  the 
Lady's  Bonnet."  Nor  does  he  at  any 
time  hold  up  churchly  affairs  to  ridicule 
or  descend  to  the  gross.  In  many,  if 
not  all,  of  these  splendid  lyrics  the  vir- 
tue of  high  and  noble  thought  and  ac- 
tion is  presented  in  attractive  and  in- 
spiring forms  with  this  exception,  that 
there  is  no  commendation  of  Christ 
or  of  distinctively  Christian  deed.    In 


the  "  Gods  of  Greece,"  one  of  Schiller's 
most  elaborate  lyrics,  his  religious  sen- 
timents appear  clearly.  The  finely  pol- 
ished verses  are  filled  with  enthusiasm, 
for  the  ideals  of  the  Greeks,  as  shown 
in  their  theogonies,  and  the  poet  broke 
with  Christianity  in  their  favor.  He 
abandoned  the  earnestness  and  law  and 
fact  of  Christianity  for  the  freedom 
and  idealism  of  the  Olympian  divinities, 
whose  fall  he  laments.  That  fall  was 
not  justified.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
violent  blow  from  a  later  religion.  He 
says: 

**  All  those  fair  blossoms  fell  away 
Struck  with  the  chill  of  the  Northern  wind. 
To  enrich  one  and  one  alone 
That  group  of  the  gods  had  to  be  broken 
up."» 

If  we  turn  to  Schiller's  dramatic  pro- 
ductions it  will  be  found  that  all  the 
greatest  of  them  involve  scenes  of 
Christian  history  and  Christian  institu- 
tions. "Mary  Stuart"  introduces  the 
host  on  the  stage.  "  The  Maid  of  Or- 
l&ms "  presents  a  character  moved  by 
divine  visions.  Tlie  trilogy  of  "Wal- 
lenstein  "  goes  back  to  the  conflict  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  "The  Bride  of 
Messina"  and  "Don  Carlos"  transfer 
us  to  distinctly  Catholic  surroundings. 
But  in  no  one  of  these  tragedies  does 
the  author  pay  personal  tribute  to 
Christ  or  the  facts  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. In  two  of  the  greatest  of  these 
dramas,  " Wallenstein's  Death"  and 
"The  Bride  of  Messina,"  the  old  pagan 
fate  is  the  ruling  and  controlling  pow- 
er. In  "  Wallenstein's  Death,"  written 
1799,  we  have  the  imposing  figure  of 
the  great  leader  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  "  Wallenstein"  cor- 
responds to  Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth."  f 

*  The  translations  are  my  own,  and  make 
claim  only  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal. 

f  Schiller  translated  **  Macbeth **  into  Gkrman 
and  did  much  to  introcluce  the  English  poet 
into  Germany.    I  remember  that  after  the 
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As  a  character  he  is  higher  than  Mac- 
beth, for  Macbeth  is  the  representative 
of  brute  force  and  ambition.  Wal- 
lenstein  is  a  man  of  thought  and 
study.  But  Schiller's  work  is  not  of  the 
high  genius  of  Shakespeare's  creation. 
Shakespeare  sees  deeper  into  the  human 
heart  and  depicts  the  fearful  workings 
of  conscience  and  the  succession  of  one 
crime  after  another,  each  to  hide  the 
memory  of  its  predecessor.  With  the 
hand  of  the  supreme  master  he  traces 
the  gnawing  horrors  of  guilt.  Schiller 
has  nothing  of  all  this.  For  the  prick 
and  sting  of  conscience  and  the  fear  of 
the  future,  he  substitutes  in  his  hero  a 
natural  inclination  to  vacillate,  fostered 
by  habit  and  the  uncertainty  of  suc- 
cess. Wallenstein  debates,  moralizes, 
and  delays,  not  because  he  is  troubled 
by  qualms  arising  from  an  inner  sense 
of  duty,  but  from  an  involuntary  hesi- 
tation to  follow  fate,  that  hidden  mech- 
anism according  to  which  all  things 
here  below  move  in  their  prearranged 
order.  Wallenstein's  treason  to  the  Em- 
peror arouses  no  detestation  such  as 
we  feel  in  reading  of  the  taking-off  of 
Duncan  by  Macbeth.'  Our  moral  nature 
does  not  shrink  back  as  from  offense 
done  to  the  cause  of  righteousness.  We 
admire  and  pity  Wallenstein,  for  he 
has  been  obedient,  as  he  supposed,  to 
fate,  but  he  was  mistaken.  There  is 
something  very  noble  in  his  trust  in  the 
stars.  The  drama  opens  with  a  scene 
between  the  astrologer,  Seni,  and  Wal- 
lenstein, who  have  spent  the  night  look- 
ing at  the  unfolding  heavens. 

**  'Ti8  enough,  Seni.     'Tis  enough, 
The  day  already  breaks  and  Mars  is  in  the 

ascendant 
Let  us  not  go  further  with  our  searchings.** 

And  so  they  leave  the  horoscope  and 
charts  and  quadrants.     Did  not  Mars 

boys  at  the  school  I  attended  in  Germany  had 
acted  Schiller's  "Macbeth,"  the  head-master 
came  up  to  me  and  said  he  had  never  before 
b^ftrd  of  the  drama. 


dominate  the  night?  Was  not  war  de- 
creed by  the  fiery  planet?  But  Wal- 
lenstein is  in  doubt,  and  Necessity 
must  at  last  come  to  make  firm  his  pur- 
pose. 

"At  times  it  is  a  favor  to  have  no  chance  of 
choice 
And  Necessity  is  our  best  benefaction." 

At  last  Necessity  forces  him,  and  all 
doubt  flees.  His  troops  and  his  oflBcers 
desert  him.  But  he  rises  above  all 
earthly  tremors  and  signs  in  the  words 

"  The  stars  lie  not.    What's  happened 
Is  against  the  course  of  stars  and  destiny.* 

The  end  is  seen  to  be  inevitable  to  all 
except  Wallenstein  himself,  who  in  un- 
conscious sleep  receives  the  blow  from 
which  he  does  not  awake.  Ambition 
plays  little  part,  as  in  Macbeth.  There 
conscience  asserts  itself.  Here  it  is 
fate,  and  Wallenstein  is  a  victim  of 
indecision  and  his  faith  in  the  stars. 
His  was  a  mistake,  not  a  guilt. 

The  same  central  thought  controls 
in  the  "  Bride  of  Messina,"  one  of  the 
very  last  of  the  poet's  dramas  and  un- 
excelled in  the  German  language  for 
the  splendor  of  its  style  and  its  ardor 
of  passion.  The  widowed  mother,  Isa- 
bella, is  left  with  two  sons,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  bom  to  live  in  hatred  and 
conflict.  She  secures  their  reconcilia- 
tion. But  the  reconciliation  lasts  but 
for  a  day.  Each  of  them  promises  to 
bring  back  a  daughter  to  Isabella,  and 
leave  her  presence.  Isabella  had  a 
daughter  whom  she  had  devoted  before 
birth  to  a  convent.  Now  that  the  sons 
were  reconciled  the  mother  promised  to 
bring  to  them  a  sister,  intending  to  call 
Beatrice  from  her  conventual  life.  .  .  . 
Don  Manuel  and  Don  Cesar  had  seen 
Beatrice  without  knowing  who  she  was, 
and  were  enamored  of  her.  Don  Man- 
uel meets  Beatrice,  who  falls  upon  his 
neck.  Don  Cesar  sees  them  and  drives 
the  knife  into  his  brother's  vitahs.    Isa- 
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bella  hears  of  the  murder,  and,  not 
knowing  the  perpetrator,  exclaims : 

**  O  Manuel,  my  sod, 

Where  was  thy  brother,  that  he  did  not  pro- 
tect thee! 

Oh,  curse  upon  the  hand  which  dug  this 
wound I " 

Cesar,  discovering  what  he  had  done, 
enters  the  presence  of  Isabella  and 
Beatrice  and,  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  falls 
struck  by  his  own  hand.  The  tragedy 
closes  with  the  noble  words  of  the  cho- 
rus— 

**  Of  all  goods  life  is  not  the  highest. 
But  of  evils  guilt  is  greatest." 

The  drama  makes  a  tremendous  im- 
pression, but  it  arouses  no  revulsion  as 
from  crime,  but  only  a  shrinking  from 
the  dark  workings  of  fate  which  over- 
hangs and  controls  acts  and  destinies. 
We  rise  feeling  the  tragedy  of  misfor- 
tune, not  with  the  sense  of  incurred 
guilt  and  its  just  punishment. 

In  his  last  and  perhaps  greatest 
drama, "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  Schiller  seems 
to  ascend  into  a  higher  religious  atmos- 
phere or,  perhaps,  to  be  involuntarily 
carried  into  it.  The  meadows  and 
mountains,  the  lake  and  glaciers,  the 
perilous  ways  and  rough  weathers  of 
Switzerland,  are  no  congenial  atmos- 
phere for  blind  fate.  And  into  the 
simple  lives  of  the  Swiss,  fighting  their 
mighty  struggle  against  oppression,  it 
would  have  been  offensive  to  put  the 
iron  sway  of  blind  Necessity.  In  this 
poem  the  freedom  of  divine  Providence 
dominates,  and  the  justice  of  God  is  the 
tribunal  to  which  the  sturdy  patriots 
appeal  who  are  ready  to  risk  all  for  the 
purity  of  their  fireside  and  for  liberty. 
This  religions  element  appears  at  the 
outset  when  Tell,  appearing  on  the 
scene,  calls  upon  the  boatman  to  res- 
cue his  countryman  from  the  Austrian 
squad  who  is  on  his  track. 

**  The  true  man  thinks  last  of  himself; 
Put  trust  in  God  and  save  your  fellow." 


When  the  freemen  from  Uri,  Schwyz, 
and  Unterwalden  gather  at  the  Eutli 
and  federate  themselves  at  risk  of  their 
lives  to  defend  their  liberties,  they  ex- 
claim: 
''In  God,  Most  High,  we  put  our  trust 
And  will  not  fear  the  strength  of  man.** 

It  is  difficult  to  check  the  impulse  to 
follow  the  noble  drama  to  its  end.  As 
a  tale  of  freedom  it  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. Schiller  could  no  higher  go. 
Fittingly,  "Wilhelm  Tell"  was  his 
swan-song. 

The  most  that  may  be  said  for  Schil- 
ler's religious  attitude  is  that  he  did  not 
violently  set  himself  against  Christian- 
ity, and  certainly  he  was  furthest  from 
having  any  immoral  purpose  in  aban- 
doning its  teachings.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  from  the  time  of  Bender  and 
Schwab  to  prove  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, but  the  plain  facts  are  against  it. 
When  a  critic  explained  Schiller's 
poem,  "The  Bell,"  to  be  an  allegory 
in  which  the  poet  was  presenting  the 
transformation  of  a  man  of  the  world 
into  a  child  of  God,  Schiller  heartily 
laughed  over  the  canonization  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fertility  of  the  critic's 
imagination.  Other  German  critics  dis- 
tinctly call  Schiller  a  pagan,  and  when 
the  centenary  of  his  birth  was  being 
celebrated  in  Stuttgart,  and  the  bells 
were  being  rung,  there  were  those  who 
declared  it  a  desecration  to  ring  the 
bells  on  such  an  occasion.  The  truth 
lies  between  the  two  representations. 
Schiller  abandoned  Christianity  as  a 
scheme  of  pardon  and  redemption  and 
set  aside  the  historic  facts  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  he  was  deeply  moved 
by  its  ethical  teachings.  The  last  time 
Schiller  went  into  a  church  was  proba- 
bly when  he  was  married,  in  1790.  In 
a  letter  to  an  old  friend,  to  whom  he 
had  not  written  for  many  a  year,  ' 
wrote :  *  I  have  acted  toward  you  f 
act  toward  God,  to  wh-^  "  ''  — ^^  p 
but  of  whom  I  knov 
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in  his  heart."  Here  faith  and  unbe- 
lief are  strangely  blended.  In  1796  he 
wrote  to  Goethe:  "For  me  the  Bible  is 
true  only  where  it  is  naive.  I  must 
confess  that  so  far  as  the  historical  por- 
tions go,  I  bring  such  a  decided  unbe- 
lief to  its  records  that  I  regard  your 
denial  of  a  single  fact  as  very  reasona- 
ble.'' Goethe  had  written  a  pamphlet 
denying  the  length  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  as  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  Moses.  The  fol- 
lowing couplet  bears  his  religious  con- 
fession : 

"Do  I  accept  one  of  the  religions,  you  ask? 
Nay  I 

And  why  none?  Because  of  religion,  I  re- 
ply.'' 
The  lines  well  state  the  attitude  of  a 
current  school  of  thought  in  Germany. 
Religion  lifts  the  religious  oligarchy 
above  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  religious 
faculty  is  eclectic  and  finds  truth  and 
beauty  in  many  of  the  ethical  principles 
of  Christianity,  but  denies  the  primal 
facts  of  its  history  and  mission  as  set 
forth  plainly  in  the  apostolic  records. 

It  may  be,  as  Koenig  in  his  "  History 
of  German  Literature  "  says,  that  in  his 
very  last  years  Schiller  was  trying  again 
to  find  out  the  God  whom  he  had  re- 
nounced. The  theology  of  "Wilhelm 
Tell "  makes  this  view  not  unplausible. 
The  Christian  element  is  felt  most  dis- 
tinctly, but  by  no  means  exclusively,  in 
Schiller's  idealism.  He  was  the  expo- 
nent of  the  ideal.  This  is  his  charac- 
teristic as  compared  with  Goethe. 
Goethe  had  an  eye  for  details,  and 
ascended  from  the  particular  to  the 
universal.  Schiller  began  with  the  gen- 
eral and  had  not  so  open  an  eye  for 
realities  here  below.  Goethe  was  con 
cerned  with  daily  life  and  phenomena. 
Schiller  dealt  with  the  ideal  world  and 
sought  to  give  it  body  and  shape. 
Goethe  revealed  the  world  as  it  is.  He 
^ems  to  say :  "  Open  your  eyes  and  be- 


hold. The  earth  is  full  of  beauty  and 
opportunity.  Open  your  eyes.  The 
light  shines.  Be  a  child  again.  Learn 
the  language  of  the  brooks  and  trees 
and  in  the  customs  and  habits  of  peo- 
ples find  what  is  akin  to  yourself."  He 
was  in  sympathy  with  modern  research. 
He  wrote  on  the  theory  of  colors.  His 
"  Faust,"  deeply  metaphysical,  presents 
metaphysics  stultified,  and  it  recalls  the 
sane  mind  to  the  things  that  are  and 
that  can  be  known  through  the  eye  and 
the  hearing  of  the  ear. 

Schiller  was  an  idealist.  He  lifted 
his  eye  aloft.  '^  The  times  are  not  the 
best,"  he  seemed  to  say.  "The  far-ofif 
must  be  brought  near.  In  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  which  is  fitting  and  in  the 
embodiment  of  the  ideal  is  true  perfec- 
tion." "0  Karl,"  so  he  wrote  to  his 
school  friend,  "  we  have  in  our  hearts 
a  very  different  world  from  the  real 
world."  And  in  his  late  years  he  wrote 
to  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt:  "We," 
meaning  Goethe  and  himself,  "  are  both 
idealists,  and  should  be  ashamed  to  have 
it  said  of  us  that  we  did  not  form 
things,  but  that  things  formed  us. "  On 
account  of  this  idealism,  the  looking  for 
that  which  is  not  yet,  Vilmar,  another 
historian  of  German  literature,  can  at 
once  say  that  Schiller  abandoned  Chris- 
tianity and  yet  was  essentially  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Therefore,  tho  Schiller  professed  not 
to  be  a  Christian,  the  reader  of  his 
poetry  is  moved  by  every  page  to  high 
aspiration  for  what  is  good  and  with 
longing  for  the  unseen.  It  is  the  ele- 
ment that  makes  him  so  much  more  pop- 
ular than  Goethe.  There  are  other  rea- 
sons for  this  greater  popularity.  Goethe 
was  born  in  affluence,  and  had  every 
advantage  society  and  position  can  give. 
We  can  not  think  of  Johann  Wolfgang 
von  Goethe  without  thinking  of  the  pa- 
trician. Schiller  rose  from  the  people 
and  struggled  his  way  to  recognition. 
These  things  make  him  near  to  the  peo- 
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pie's  heart.  And  then  again  Schiller's 
poetry  offers  more  for  the  home  and 
the  pure  simplicities  of  the  fireside. 
He  idealizes  woman.  There  is  nothing 
that  suggests  a  sordid  thought.  For 
such  reasons  as  these  the  school  that 
I  attended,  looking  out  upon  the  soli- 
tude, was  closed  to  Goethe,  but  has  a 
Schiller  on  every  desk. 

It  is,  however,  the  idealistic  element 
in  Schiller  which  above  all  else  makes 
him  popular.  And  this  element  inclu- 
ded the  passion  for  liberty  and  human 
rights.  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever 
said  a  word  in  praise  of  the  institutions 
American  patriots  were  founding  in  this 
Western  land  while  he  was  a  boy.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  would  have 
spoken  any  burning  words  if  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  hiuniliations  of  Jena  and 
Fiiedland.  But  his  impulses  were  in 
tlie  right  direction.  He  was  the  expo- 
nent of  liberty,  the  liberty  which  had 
from  time  immemorial  been  dear  to  the 
Teutons.  "  Wilhelm  Tell "  is  steeped 
in  this  atmosphere.  Schiller  went  back 
to  the  original  rights  of  man,  and  he 
was  forever  seeking  to  incorporate  the 
ideal  in  this  world  of  ours  here  below. 

That  Schiller  and  Goethe  have  influ- 
enced the  life  of  their  people  more  than 
any  nation  has  been  influenced  by  poets 
in  this  modern  time  is  scarcely  open  to 
doubt.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
events  of  more  recent  German  history, 
including  the  union  of  the  Gei-mans  in 
1870,  are  largely  due  to  Schiller's  spirit 
working  itself  into  the  heart  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  coming  to  expression. 
And  in  the  department  of  religion  they, 
together  with  Hegel  and  other  philos- 
ophers, have  helped  to  enthrone  a 
vague  idealism  among  intellectual  cir- 
cles in  Germany  for  the  realities  of 
Christian  faith  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 


New  Testament.  To  this  school  of 
thought  idealism  carries  its  own  weight 
of  attestation  and  authority  when  the 
facts  of  Christianity  and  its  great  doc- 
trines are  set  aside  as  temporary  and 
artificial  shells.  The  peril  to  which  a 
nation's  religious  life  is  subjected  when 
its  great  poets  are  hostile  to  Christian- 
ity can  hardly  be  overestimated.  To 
such  a  peril  German  Christianity  was  ex- 
posed in  the  attitude  of  these  noble  in- 
tellects, Schiller  and  Goethe.  As  Hasd 
has  said,  "Christianity  withstood  a 
great  danger  in  the  unchurchly  attitude 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  greater  than 
was  offered  it  in  the  *  Wolfenblittel 
Fragments '  and  the  writings  of  Strauss, 
namely,  the  danger  that,  forsaken  by 
the  higher  spirits  of  a  people,  Christian- 
ity will  itself  become  a  paganism,  a 
religion  of  peasants." 

Greatly  as  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
Schiller  took  the  position  toward  Chris- 
tianity he  did,  we  still  hold  him  most 
dear,  for  there  breathes  through  his 
poetry  a  religious  spirit,  and  he  will 
continue  to  hold  a  high  place  in  our 
affections  by  the  exceeding  purity  of 
his  thought,  his  choice  of  subjects,  the 
grace  of  his  composition,  his  portrayal 
of  libei-ty,  and  his  lofty  idealism.  The 
artist  who  joined  Schiller  and  Goethe 
in  the  statue  erected  at  Weimar  has 
portrayed  the  truth  of  history.  The 
poets  are  represented  as  holding  each 
with  one  hand  the  common  wreath  of 
immortal  fame.  Goethe  is  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  the  patrician  class ;  Schiller 
in  the  simpler  garb  of  the  people. 
Goethe,  with  his  great,  keen,  searching 
eyes,  is  looking  out  across  the  world; 
Schiller,  with  his  softened  and  expectant 
vision,  looks  up  with  lifted  eye  to  the 
realm  of  tlie  ideal,  both  waiting  for  that 
which  is  yet  to  come. 
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THE  PROTESTANT    READJUSTMENT 

By  the  Rev.  Edwabd  Tallmadob  Root,  New  England  Secretary  of  the 
^  National  Federation  of  Churches. 


If  soyereign  states  may  form  a  fed- 
eral nation,  why  not  the  independent 
denominations  act  together  through  a 
federation  of  churches? 

Such  was  the  question  raised  by  an 
Episcopalian  rector  in  New  York  City 
some  ten  years  ago.  J.  Winthrop  Hege- 
man,  D.D.,  impressed  by  the  unsatis- 
factory distribution  of  its  clmrches,  saw 
that  it  was  due  to  a  lack  neither  of 
good  intentions  nor  of  intelligence,  but 
of  organization,  and  that  a  fedei-al  or- 
ganization was  possible.  Upon  com- 
municating his  thought,  he  found  that 
it  had  independently  occurred  to  Drs. 
J.  B.  Nevins  and  Josiah  Strong.  First 
steps  toward  such  an  organization  were 
taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Union  Semi- 
nary Alumni  Club  by  one  hundred 
clergymen  representing  seven  denomi- 
nations. Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw  be- 
came the  secretary  of  the  new  federa- 
tion. It  has  developed  into  a  complete 
religious  census  bureau,  of  demon- 
strated value  to  all  churches  and  social 
workers.  Naturally  its  leaders  came 
into  correspondence  with  similar  efforts 
elsewhere.  Among  these  the  most  orig- 
inal was  the  Maine  Interdenominational 
Commission,  organized  as  the  result  of 
a  Methodist  greeting  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Conference  in  1890,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  comity  in  church  ex- 
tension. On  the  initiation  of  the  New 
York  City  Federation  and  the  Institu- 
tional Church  League,  a  conference  on 
federative  action  throughout  the  United 
States  was  held  in  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 1  and  2,  1900.  It  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  representative  com- 
mittee to  promote  the  organization 
of  State  and  local  federations,  with 
E.  B.  Sanford,  D.D.,  as  its  executive 
secretary.      In    November    the  New 


York  State  Federation  was  organized, 
Governor  Roosevelt  presiding  at  its 
first  public  session.  California,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 
have  federations.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  in  New  Jersey  and  some 
other  States.  With  a  broad-minded 
emphasis  upon  the  thing  rather  than 
the  name,  existing  organizations  are 
recognized  as  affiliated — ^the  Interna- 
tional Commissions  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont;  the  Bible 
Society  in  Connecticut;  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  in  Pennsylvania.  City 
federations  have  been  formed  in  Chica- 
go, Toledo,  etc. 

Local  federations  consist  of  delegates 
from  each  congregation.  State  federa- 
tions have  a  council  consisting  of  ofli- 
cially  appointed  representatives  of  the 
denominational  State  bodies,  osoally 
one  each,  witJi  one  additional  for  a  giv- 
en number  of  thousands  of  communi- 
cants. In  neither  sense  is  there  yet  a 
national  federation.  The  present  com- 
mittee recognizes  itself  as  provisional. 
In  1902  it  appointed  a  subcommittee, 
with  William  Hayes  Ward,  D.D.,  as 
chairman,  to  invite  the  national  de- 
nominational bodies  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  a  general  conference,  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  November  15-20, 
1905.  Representation  is  to  be  loosely 
proportionate,  the  larger  bodies  ap- 
pointing 50  delegates,  and  those  with 
100,000  communicants  or  less  10. 
The  letter  of  invitation  thus  stated  its 
purpose :  "  What  we  propose  is  a  feder- 
ation of  denominations,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  denominations  themselves.  It 
is  understood  that  its  basis  would  be, 
not  creed  or  governmental  form,  but 
cooperative  effort;    and  that  it  shall 
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have  power  only  to  advise  its  constitu- 
ent bodies.''  As  to  its  possible  useful- 
ness the  letter  adds :  "  We  believe  that 
questions  like  those  of  marriage  and  di- 
voreoy  Sabbath-desecratioui  the  social 
evily  child  labor,  the  relations  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  the  young  concern  Chris- 
tians of  every  name  and  demand  their 
concerted  action." 

Oificiallyi  the  response  has  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Twenty-one  de- 
nominations with  18,000,000  commu- 
nicants have  named  delegates.  While 
not  taking  this  action,  the  Episco- 
pal Church  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Christian  Union,  which  it  is  understood 
will  sit  in  the  conference.  Large  prep- 
arations are  being  made.  A  fund  of 
$18,000  is  being  raised  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  entertainment. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
no  such  general  enthusiasm  is  yet  ap- 
parent as  was  to  be  expected  in  re- 
sponse to  so  magnificent  a  proposaL 
The  fact  is  that  the  Christian  public  is 
weary  of  the  multiplication  of  organiza- 
tions. It  asks:  ''  Why  should  we  have 
a  federation  of  churches  when  there  are 
already  Evangelical  Alliance,  Anti-sa- 
loon League,  Sunday-school  and  relig- 
ious education  associations,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention?  "  It  regards 
somewhat  cynically  the  possibility  of 
comity  and  cooperation  between  the  ap- 
parently jealous  sects.  The  character- 
istic attitude  is  indicated  by  the  reply 
of  one  business  man :  ''  Yes,  but  what 
can  the  churches  do  together?  " 

The  brilliant  scheme  will  fail  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  existing  organiza- 
tions are  insufficient,  and  that  there  are 
good  grounds  for  hoping  from  this  new 
movement  more  solid  achievement  than 
its  equally  well-intentioned  precursors 
have  achieved.  It  is  therefore  fortu- 
nate that  this  national  conference  has 
been  delayed  until  it  has  been  demon- 
stratedy  by  State  and  local  organiza- 


tions, that  new  motives  are  at  work  and 
that  new  methods  have  proved  effective. 
Briefly  to  summarize  these  is  the  pur- 
pose bf  this  paper. 

I.  Motives. — The  New  York  Federa- 
tion was  founded  by  a  churchman,  and 
Episcopalians  there  and  elsewhere  have 
been  from  the  first  its  heartiest  sup- 
porters. Undoubtedly  the  Protestant 
churches  have  been  forced  to  realize  the 
disadvantages  of  their  divisions  by  the 
contrasted  Catholic  policy  of  concentra- 
tion, as  when  on  a  single  avenue  in  a 
New-England  city  stand  three  strug- 
gling Protestant  churches,  whose  com- 
bined membership  of  465  (surely  indi- 
cating not  much  more  than  '' 1,300 
souls")  raise  but  $5,264  all  told,  and  a 
magnificent  Roman  Church,  whose  rec- 
tor last  December  reported  a  total  of 
$37,900  raised  during  the  year,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  days  of  weakness  when  he 
took  charge  sixteen  years  before  when 
there  were  "only  1,300  souls  connected 
with  the  parish."  Nevertheless,  feder- 
ation is  not  hostile  to  Catholicism.  It 
freely  reports  facts  and  families  to 
priests  as  well  as  pastors,  and  in  New 
York  has  even  received  contributions 
from  them. 

The  real  motive  which  makes  this  a 
more  serious  attempt  to  secure  cooper- 
ation than  any  previous  movement  is  a 
new  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  common 
problems  of  all  the  churches.  Common 
difficulties,  it  is  increasingly  felt,  must 
be  due  to  common  causes  which  can  be 
removed  only  by  common  action. 

Of  these  common  complaints  the  first 
is  the  financial.  One  symptom  is  the 
decline  in  ministers'  salaries,  in  the 
face  of  a  rise  in  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living.  In  one  Congregational  confer- 
ence the  average  has  fallen  from  $1,880 
in  1895  to  $1,271  in  1905.  Zion's 
Herald  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
removal  of  the  time  limit  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church  has  not  prolonged  the  aver- 
age pastorate  by  "the  severe  struggle 
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for  existence  in  many  churches.''  It  is 
harder  to  raise  $1,000  for  an  interde- 
nominational movement  to-day  than 
$5,000  a  decade  ago. 

The  second  complaint  is  the  slacken- 
ing of  increase  in  membership.  The 
rapid  growth  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, three  times  as  fast  as  our  rapidly 
increasing  population,  has  ceased.  The 
conference  just  alluded  to  was  alarmed 
when  its  annual  increase  fell  to  one- 
third  per  cent. ;  but  this  year,  in  spite 
of  extra  efforts,  it  reports  a  decrease  of 
over  one  per  cent.  If  there  were  ap- 
parent a  raising  of  the  standard,  this 
would  matter  little.  But  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong  makes  an  accurate  diagnosis 
when  he  says  that,  except  for  the  small 
church-withui-the-church,  its  member- 
ship can  not  be  distinguished  from  "  the 
world."  The  secretary  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Convention  of  Massachusetts, 
Charles  Conklin,  D.D.,  writes:  "Not 
only  has  there  been  a  failure  to  in- 
crease, but  such  a  falling  from  grace 
into  indifference  and  crass  paganism  on 
the  part  of  professing  Christians  as  to 
create  a  fear  for  the  future  of  Christian 
institutions." 

A  third  common  confession  is  failure 
to  reach  the  community  as  a  whole. 
The  New  York  City  Federation  has  col- 
lected statistics  which  show  that  "  the 
Protestant  communicants  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  in  1890  were  8.9  per 
cent.,  and  in  1901  only  8.3  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  In  Brooklyn  the  ratio 
fell  from  13.1  per  cent,  to  11.7  per 
cent."  Not  only  do  regular  services, 
but  also  the  most  strenuous  evangelistic 
efforts,  fail  to  reach  those  who  most 
need  them,  till  it  seems,  as  Dr.  N.  D. 
Hillis  says,  as  if  between  the  churches 
and  the  churchless  there  were  a  great 
gulf  fixed.  It  is  not  a  local  condition 
merely.  Upon  Charles  Booth's  monu- 
mental investigations  into  "Eeligious 
Influences  "  in  London,  Canon  Henson 
comments:  "His  pages  present  a  pic- 


ture of  a  multitude  of  Christian  workers 
fighting  a  losing  battle  against  the  sin 
and  misery  of  the  metropolis,  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  struggle  that  they  do  not 
see  that  the  day  is  going  against  them." 
"The  rural  problem,"  reported  a  pre- 
siding elder  at  the  New  -  Hampshire 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  this 
spring,  "  IS  still  unsolved.  Multitudes 
are  indifferent.  The  foreigner  presses 
us  sorely.  Empty  pews  and  a  depleted 
treasury  are  the  despair  of  officials  at 
many  points." 

Within  one  lifetime  there  has  been 
more  change  in  practical  conditions  of 
daily  life  than  in  all  previous  ages.  The 
consequence  is  necessarily  that  our  pop- 
ulation is  in  a  state  of  flux.  Never  be- 
fore has  international  migration  been 
borne  by  steeds  of  steam  lashed  by  the 
lightning.  In  Southern  New  England 
two-thirds  of  the  population  is  of  for- 
eign parentage.  In  1850  neither  Mas- 
sachusetts nor  Rhode  Island  had  35 
per  cent,  of  urban  population ;  in  1900 
the  former  had  86.9  per  cent.,  the  lat- 
ter 91.6  per  cent.  Simply  to  readjust 
themselves  to  such  changes  would  tax 
the  churches.  But  they  are  only  para- 
bles of  profounder  mental  changes. 
Christianity  has  always  had  to  battle 
with  worldliness ;  but  never  with  such 
worldliness  as  to-day,  when  social  strata 
have  been  broken  up,  and  all  admitted 
to  the  rivalry  of  life.  The  day  has 
passed  when  anything  can  be  hoped 
from  new  or  improved  denominational 
methods,  for  none  is  proving  any  appre- 
ciable superiority  in  meeting  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  face  of  the  common  foes 
our  feudal  system  is  futile.  We  must 
federate ! 

II.  Methods. — The  value,  to  each 
and  all,  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
facts  has  already  been  indicated.  As  a 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Congre- 
gational Association  put  it :  "  We  must 
have  a  plan,  and  work  by  the  map  and 
the  census  reports."    It  is  evident  that 
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a  common  bureau  can  secure  this  infor- 
mation better  and  more  economically 
than  denominations  working  separately. 
Tliis  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  New 
York  City  Federation,  whose  first  nine 
canvasses  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  eight  churches  of  four  denominations ; 
three  social  settlements  and  a  workers' 
training-school;  kindergartens,  model 
tenements,  three  municipal  baths,  and  a 
park.  The  stimulus  also  to  new  zeal 
in  old  lines,  given  by  such  knowledge 
of  actual  conditions,  can  not  be  esti- 
mated. 

For  example,  take  the  facts  regard- 
ing scattering  of  preference  within  the 
same  denomination,  discovered  by  our 
federations.  In  one  section  of  New 
York  City,  where  there  are  3  Baptist 
churches,  the  resident  Baptists  scatter 
among  22  outside  churches ;  and  Epis- 
copalians are  connected  with  42  par- 
ishes besides  the  3  local  ones.  Even,  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  the  constituency  of 
each  denomination  in  any  given  ward 
scatters  among  two-thirds  of  all  its 
churches  in  the  city.  The  waste  of 
time  and  money  in  travel  to  distant 
churches  is  almost  sufficient  to  explain 
the  diminishing  attendance  and  finan- 
cial burdens  of  all.  What  remedy 
does  federation  propose?  Simply  this: 
Make  the  facts  public,  and  in  time 
Christians  will  realize  that  on  their  in- 
dividual choice  of  a  church-home  de- 
pends the  spiiitual  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. A  sense  of  responsibility  will 
produce  a  readjustment. 

Similarly  the  facts  will  guide  the 
churches  in  their  methods.  This  scat- 
tering— among  17  denominations  and  66 
churches  in  a  single  Providence  ward — 
proves,  for  example,  the  in  dispensabil- 
ity of  the  cooperative  parish  plan. 

For  so  scattered  a  constituency  can 
be  found  and  held  only  by  constant  pas- 
toral work.  City  life  is  so  demoraliz- 
ing because  none  need  know  his  nearest 
neighbor.     Power  over  men  is  gained 


only  by  knowledge  of  men.  The  most 
practical  of  men,  the  politicians,  learned 
this  long  ago.  House-to-house  can- 
vasses and  card  directories  are  but 
imitation  of  their  methods.  But  such 
knowledge  can  not  be  gained  economi- 
cally and  accurately  by  churches  whose 
constituency  is  so  intermingled,  except 
cooperatively.  The  New- York  canvass 
showed  one  case  where  a  church  would 
have  had  to  make  6,445  calls  to  dis- 
cover 18  new  families ;  by  cooperation 
every  call  counted  for  some  church. 

The  parish  plan  improves  upon  the 
general  census  by  being  permanent. 
The  churches  themselves  learn  to  do 
and  appreciate  the  work.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  more  than  a  beginning  has 
been  made  even  where  it  is  furthest  de- 
veloped. But  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  churches  will  attempt  it,  and 
can  do  it.  In  Providence,  71  out  of  77 
"  parishes  *'  offered  have  been  accepted. 
In  New  York,  members  have  visited  a 
parish  for  five  successive  years,  discov- 
ering some  33  per  cent,  of  changes  a 
year — a  fact  which  reveals  both  the 
difficulty  and  necessity  of  the  work. 
Many  cases  show  the  possible  value. 
A  Providence  rector  discovered  118 
families  whei*e  he  knew  of  but  35.  The 
Church  of  the  Archangel  in  New  York 
was  saved  from  extinction  by  the  dis- 
covery of  329  Episcopal  families  in  its 
neighborhood,  and,  by  the  ability  to 
cite  this  fact,  secured  a  gift  from  a 
Unitarian  estate  in  Boston  larger  than 
the  cost  of  the  federation  for  seven 
years.  It  is  true  that  some  churches 
find  results  meager.  But  this  is  the 
fault,  not  of  the  method  which  discov- 
ers the  facts,  but  of  the  system  which 
heretofore  has  planted  churches  with- 
out such  knowledge.  A  negative  result 
may  be  as  valuable  as  a  positive.  "  I 
have  discovered  one  thing,"  said  a  pas- 
tor: "my  church  is  in  the  wrong 
place. '* 

The  plan,  in  its  essential  features^ 
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works  equally  well  in  scattered  commu- 
nities. At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  a 
map  of  Lewis  County,  Mo.,  was  exhib- 
ited by  its  Sunday-school  association, 
showing  every  residence,  with  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  associated  schools ;  and  as 
the  result  of  such  systematic  effort  that 
95  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  some  Bible 
school !  The  task  is  immense ;  but  the 
resources  of  the  churches  are  adequate, 
if  they  will  cooperate,  to  know  every 
family  in  the  community.  Aside  from 
direct  results,  such  effort  will  demon- 
strate that  the  churches  are  not  compet- 
itors, and  will  awaken  such  a  sense  of 
the  communities'  needs  as  will  drive  us 
at  last  with  one  accord  to  our  knees, 
and  Pentecost  will  come. 

The  third  method  developed  is  comi- 
ty in  home  missions.  The  Maine  Inter- 
denominational Commission  has  proved 
it  practicable.  Many  cases  of  overlap- 
ping have  been  adjusted.  More  have 
been  prevented  by  the  very  existence 
of  the  commission.  At  Millinocket,  a 
boom  lumber  town,  instead  of  five  soci- 
eties rushing  in  to  compete,  a  union 
church  was  planted  to  develop  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  community;  and  then 
denominational  churches  organized  in 
orderly  sequence  as  each  was  found  de- 
manded by  a  canvass  of  preferences.  A 
possible  weakness  is  that  the  commis- 
sion is  composed  of  busy  men  who  have 
not  time  to  look  up  cases,  which  are  not 
always  voluntarily  reported.  Li  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island  the  joint 
employment  of  a  secretary  has  made  it 
possible  to  attempt  a  systematic  study 
of  the  entire  field.  The  first  step  was 
to  make  a  list  of  all  aided  churches, 
arranged  by  counties  and  townships, 
with  population,  total  and  of  foreign 
parentage,  etc.  On  the  basis  of  this 
list  a  conference  of  the  missionary 
authorities  in  each  State  was  called. 
In  both  cases  the  plan  of  holding  such 


conferences,  whenever  the  secretary  had 
definite  cases  to  report,  was  heartily 
adopted.  In  the  smaller  State,  even, 
the  necessity  was  shown  by  the  discov- 
ery of  one  case  where  three  denomina- 
tions support  churches  to  reach  six 
hundi-ed  and  six  of  Swedish  descent; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  of  five  neighbor- 
ing rural  communities,  with  chapels,  but 
no  preaching. 

The  immediate  need  is  of  readjust- 
ment in  work  among  the  foreign- 
bom.  There  overlapping  is  more  fre- 
quent and  more  fatal.  A  converted 
Pole  relapsed  into  drink  when  he  dis- 
covered the  rivalry  of  denominational- 
ists  evangelizing  his  people. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  work  of  independent  and 
jealous  denominations  is  admitted.  But, 
again,  federation  relies  on  the  facts. 
The  denominations  must  readjust  their 
work  or  take  the  consequences  in  its 
increasing  difficulty  and  the  disap- 
proval of  public  opinion.  But  the 
denominational  secretaries  are  found 
thoroughly  in  sympathy.  One  said: 
"  We  shall  soon  be  ready  for  the  radical 
step  of  refusing  aid  to  any  church  dis- 
approved by  the  federation.  Our  de- 
nomination will  lose  more  than  some 
others,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence." 

We  have  gone  far  enough  to  see  that 
our  ideal  is  practicable ;  every  locality 
and  every  nationality  evangelized,  and 
no  overlapping! 

Federation  is  forming  new  nerve 
tracts;  as  they  are  established,  har- 
mony will  grow  easy  and  effective.  The 
only  objection  is  the  multiplicity  of 
existing  organizations.  But  we  have 
the  multiplicity  because  we  have  recog- 
nized our  common  problems  piecemeal. 
Now  that  there  exists  an  organization 
designed  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  churches  in  every  way  found  feasi- 
ble, in  time  it  will  bring  about  the 
necessary  adjustments  and  consolida- 
tions. 
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EARLY  BIBLE  NARRATIVES  REINTERPRETED 

By  Camden  M.  Cobern,  D.D.,  Chicago 
I.  The  New  Light  and  the  New  Interpretation 


There  is  one  simple  canon  of  inter- 
pretation which  is  constantly  being  ap- 
plied to  ancient  documents  by  Oriental- 
ists, which,  I  believe,  has  never  been 
applied  with  sufficient  carefulness  to 
the  Bible  narratives — the  words  and 
symbols  used  must  be  accepted  with  the 
meaning  which  they  bore  in  the  age 
when  the  document  was  written  and 
among  the  people  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. 

This  may  seem  a  simple  and  almost 
self-evident  principle,  but  it  is  vital  and 
far-reaching  in  its  application  and  has 
been  so  universally  violated  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  by  all  schools  of  exegetes  that 
it  might  almost  be  called  a  new  canon 
of  Biblical  interpretation.  It  is  practi- 
cally new,  for  it  could  never  be  applied 
with  imderstanding  until  the  modem 
archeological  discoveries  opened  to  Bi- 
ble scholars  the  picture-language  used 
by  the  contemporaries  of  the  Old-Tes- 
tament writers. 

That  the  primitive  language  of  the 
race  was  literally  a  picture-language  no 
one  now  doubts.  Every  oriental  lan- 
guage is  yet  a  language  of  picture. 
Even  in  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
in  the  ideographs  and  phonetic  charac- 
ters of  any  ancient  language  one  may 
still  perceive  in  outline  pictures  of  nat- 
ural objects,  tho  obscured,  abbreviated, 
and  conventionalized  by  time.  The  vo- 
cabulary, too,  consists  of  syllables  or 
words,  each  of  which  is  a  picture  of 
some  natural  object,  tho  often  packed 
with  an  imaginative  or  symbolic  mean- 
ing and  thus  fitted  to  represent  mental 
and  moral  ideas.  For  a  language  not 
to  possess  visible  traces  of  this  early 
form  of  picture-speech  is  a  sure  proof 
that  it  is  not  primitive. 


Further  than  this,  almost  every  sen- 
tence of  any  primitive  language  is  filled 
and  overflowing  with  metaphors  and 
other  picturesque  figures  of  speech. 
Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  at 
least  orientals  never  think  nor  speak 
"  literally,"  but  always  in  picture.  And 
this  is  by  no  means  to  their  discredit. 
Plato  himself  acknowledged  that  it  was 
necessary  to  speak  in  picture  when  one 
attempted  to  express  religious  ideas, 
and  Aristotle  declared  metaphorical 
speech  to  be  a  sign  of  high  intelligence 
and  strong  mental  activity. 

We  can  only  grasp  a  supersensuous 
idea  by  grasping  it  in  picture.  Figures 
of  speech,  parable,  allegory,  symbol — 
such  are  the  wings  which  lift  up  com- 
mon words  from  the  dust  and  breathe 
into  them  the  breath  of  a  new  life. 
Words  are  physical,  material,  earthly, 
but  interpreted  and  transfigured  by  the 
feelings  and  the  inner  sense  they  may 
suggest,  tho  they  can  not  fully  express 
a  heavenly  meaning.  No  language  can 
utter  any  lofty  truth  without  this  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination.  Even  our 
brand  new,  steel-clasped,  machine-made 
English  tongue,  each  word  of  which  has 
been  pounded  stiff  by  the  steam-ham- 
mer of  scientific  precision,  can  not  ut- 
ter any  high  or  splendid  thought  with- 
out stretching  each  word  beyond  its 
original  "  literal "  meaning.  Just  as  in 
the  ancient  Chinese  it  is  said  a  crafty 
man  is  designated  by  a  character  mean- 
ing "slippery,"  and  in  ancient  Egypt 
the  idea  of  wrong  is  represented  by  a 
hieroglyphic  meaning  "twisted";  so 
with  us  manual  and  carpenter-like 
terms  (such  as  "right"  and  "on  the 
square  ")  harmonies  and  discords,  objec- 
tionable smells  and  pleasant  odors,  and 
innumerable  other  terms  grossly  mate- 
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rial,  are  transfigured  by  an  effort  of 
the  soul  until  they  glow  and  vibrate 
with  an  ethereal  or  moral  meaning. 
The  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  for  sin 
and  holiness  and  moral  beauty  empha- 
size this  point  admirably. 

To  claim,  as  even  so  thorough  a  schol- 
ar as  Dr.  Driver  claims  ("  Book  of  Gen- 
esis," 1904),  that  because  the  writer  of 
this  Genesis  narrative  uses  a  word — 
rakiah,  firmament — which  in  its  root 
meaning  signifies  something  hard  and 
rigid,  he  must  have  therefore  thought 
of  the  sky  as  a  solid  bronze  "  cupola " 
or  "  dome,"  is  to  sin  ("  miss  the  mark  ") 
exegetically. 

This  is  almost  the  same  method  of 
interpretation  as  that  of  the  titled  au- 
thor who  some  three  or  four  years  ago 
published  a  book  in  the  literary  capitals 
of  two  countries  arguing  that,  if  the 
Bible  were  true,  the  earth  was  not  a 
sphere,  for  the  Bible  itself  spoke  of  the 
"four  corners"  and  immovable  "foun- 
dations" of  the  earth !  This  method  of 
argument  would  prove  that  Keats  and 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  all  believed 
that  the  world  was  set  on  "  pillars  "  and 
the  sky  was  a  "solid  plate,"  not  to 
speak  of  the  multitudes  who  sing  each 
Sunday  that  glorious  hymn  of  Addison : 

''The  spacious  firmament  on  high 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame. 
Their  great  original  proclaim." 

To  be  sure,  from  a  religious  or  theo- 
logical standpoint  this  would  not  be  an 
important  question.  Those  old  Bible 
"seers"  may  possibly  not  have  been 
as  good  scientists  as  their  neighbors. 
But  they  were  better  theologians.  They 
were  not  committing  themselves  to  any 
astronomical  theory.  They  were  wri- 
ting a  book  of  religion  which  should 
serve  as  a  spiritual  beacon-light  to  the 
adherents  of  the  most  antagonistic  the- 
ories. It  would  not  have  been  good 
pedagogy  to  "  take  sides  "  even  if  they 


had  raised  the  question,  which  they 
did  not.  They  simply  used  the  termin- 
ology for  Sim,  sky,  light,  chaos,  motion, 
the  abyss,  etc.,  which  was  common  in 
their  day.  The  ancient  root-meanings 
of  these  various  words  may  possess  a 
curious  interest  to  the  philological  anti- 
quarian, but  have  little  value  for  one 
who  wishes  to  know  exactly  what  these 
expressions  meant  to  the  writer  and  his 
comparatively  modem*audience. 

As  a  distinguished  philologist  has  re- 
cently said:  "Words  are  but  counters 
for  mental  conceptions,  and  their  real 
meaning  must  be  ascertained  by  other 
considerations  than  those  of  mere  ety- 
mology or  original  usage.  Words  are 
stamped  with  the  philosophies,  the  re- 
ligions, the  superstitions,  and  the  cus- 
t.oms  of  those  through  whose  mouths 
they  have  passed.  But  a  word  may  be 
and  most  words  are  so  worn  by  use  that 
the  original  image  and  superscription 
are  no  longer  visible  except  to  skilled 
investigators;  they  pass  current  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  mint  whence 
they  were  issued.  Their  present 
value  in  mental  commerce  is  the  only 
thing  considered."  (Canon  Cheetham : 
"Hulsean  Lectures,"  1897,  pp.  15- 
17.) 

To  suppose  as  Gunkel,  that  brilliant 
Semitic  scholar,  has  recently  done,  that 
because  the  Genesis  writer  uses  a  word 
(tehontj  watery  deep)  etymologically  re- 
lated to  Tiamatj  the  big  Babylonian 
dragon,  or  an  expression  (tohu  va  bhohu^ 
chaos)  which  in  form  reminds  one  of 
Tauthe  and  Baau,  monsters  of  the  deep, 
celebrated  in  Chaldean  myth,  that  there- 
fore we  are  obtaining  some  important 
proof  of  the  heathenish  origin  of  the 
whole  Genesis  cosmogony,  is  nearly  or 
quite  as  bad  from  an  exegetical  stand- 
point as  the  audacious  attempt  of  Cap- 
ron  ("Conflict  of  Truth,"  1901)  to  read 
molecular  motion,  the  wave  theory  of 
light,  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Spenoerian  evolution  out  of 
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the  root  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  words 
used  in  the  creation  narrative  I 

A  future  philologist,  by  a  similar 
method,  could  convict  us  all  of  believ- 
ing in  Janus  and  Mars  and  Saturn  and 
a  dozen  other  pagan  deities  because  of 
the  names  we  use  for  the  months  and 
the  days  of  the  week,  and  from  other 
technical  terms  could  prove  our  accept- 
ance of  every  superstition  known  to 
histoiy. 

Merely  to  take  the  words  and  trans- 
late them  in  a  mechanical  way  often 
gives  results  not  much  better  than  the 
early  translation  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  before  the  spiritual  conceptions 
and  metaphorical  style  of  the  Egyptians 
were  understood. 

Those  early  translations  were  large- 
ly a  collection  of  phrases  devoid  of 
meaning  or  absurdly  grotesque.  The 
later  translators  at  least  expect  sense, 
and  often  find  a  sublime  meaning  in 
those  same  hieroglyphic  expi'essions. 
This  change  is  not  due  entirely  to  a 
better  lexicon,  but  largely  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  figures  of  speech 
and  personifications  used  in  the  text. 
A  word-for-word  translation  of  a 
text  may  be  so  slavishly  literal  as  to 
be  unintelligible  or  even  false,  as 
is  shown  in  portions  of  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  more  picturesque  and  poetic 
a  language,  the  more  impressively 
true  it  becomes  that  the  letter  kil- 
leth. 

A  recent  writer  (Bullinger)  has  cata- 
logued over  five  hundred  different  vari- 
eties of  "  figures  of  speech  "  used  in  the 
Scriptures.  Every  other  Oriental  book, 
ancient  or  modern,  would  yield  similar 
results.  The  modem  Oriental  talks  in 
picture-language.  He  does  not  talk 
any  other  way.  His  words  are  univer- 
sally used  in  a  non-literal  sense.  If 
any  attempt  were  made  to  write  down 
the  figurative  expressions  used  at  the 
present  time  in  any  Oriental  city  "  I  sup- 


pose that  even  the  worUl  itself  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  should  be 
written." 

The  language  of  the  spies  who  re- 
ported to  Joshua  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  were  giants,  beside  whom  they 
themselves  were  as  "grasshoppers,"  re- 
sembles in  style  and  almost  in  phrase 
the  report  of  an  Egyptian  traveler  who 
visited  Palestine  in  about  the  same  era. 
Just  as  the  Hebrews  could  speak  of  a 
city  "  walled  up  to  heaven "  (Deut.  i. 
28)  and  a  tower  whose  top  "may  reach 
unto  heaven  "  (Gen.  xi.  4),  so  does  Ho- 
mer speak  of  a  pine-tree,  and  Hammu- 
rabi, the  Babylonian  king,  is  declared 
to  have  built  a  temple  "  whose  top  he 
carried  up  as  high  as  heaven." 

To  call  such  expressions  "  untrue  "  is 
to  prove  oneself  incompetent  to  under- 
stand Oriental  speech.  This  is  merely 
ancient  rhetoric.  This  represents  the 
popular  and  correct  literary  style  of  all 
Oriental  peoples. 

Even  Dr.  Driver,  whose  scholai'ship 
and  clear  insight  are  so  generally  attrac- 
tive, so  far  fails  to  catch  the  Oriental 
meaning  of  the  text  quoted  above  (Gen. 
xi.  4)  that  he  actually  uses  it  as  a 
proof  that  the  Hebrews  regarded  heav- 
en as  "an  actual  vault  which  might  be 
reached  (cf.  Is.  xiv.  13  f ),  at  least  by 
a  bold  effort!" 

Did,  then,  the  Babylonian  king  really 
think  he  had  reacfied  this  solid  vault 
with  his  seven-storied  zikkurat  ?*  To 
interpret  such  expressions  literally  is 
to  misinterpret  them.  Alexander  the 
Great  used  almost  word  for  word  the 
same  phrase  in  describing  one  of  his 

♦These  religious  towers  are  called  in  the 
inscriptioDS  the  '^Link  between  Heaven  and 
Earth";  but  the  "link"  was  not  physical. 
Rather,  tills  tower  symbolically  represented 
the  empire  of  Bel,  which  reached  from  the 
upper  or  heavenly  oceans  (seat  of  Anu)  to  the 
lower  or  terrestrial  ocean  (seat  of  Ba).  Com- 
pare Hilprecht's  **  Explorations  in  Bible 
Lands."  1908,  pp.  468-465. 
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stractureSy  and  a  modem  New  York  re- 
porter has  reeently  done  the  same  in 
writing  up  a  skyscraper  of  extraordi- 
nary height. 

The  fact  is,  not  a  few  of  the  scientific 
and  other  mistakes  which  this  distin- 
guished commentator  discovers  in  these 
early  Genesis  narratives  disappear  ut- 
terly when  it  is  seen  that  this  require- 
ment of  verbal  exactness  is  philologi- 
cally  unscientific.  To  an  Orientali  e.g.j 
Gen.  i.  30  would  never  mean  that  origi- 
nally all  the  wild  carnivorous  animals 
of  the  earth  lived  on"  Zeawe*.*'  No  Ori- 
ental reading  this  verse  would  ever 
draw  such  a  conclusion.  To  crush  these 
flowery  phrases  in  the  modem  steel  press 
of  verbal  infallibility  is  to  pinch  the 
fragrance  and  beauty  out  of  them.  No 
Oriental  literature  can  be  subjected  fair- 
ly to  such  a  test. 

All  Oriental  language  was  in  pic- 
ture. It  is  absolutely  vital  to  a  proper 
comprehension  of  the  narratives  of  Gen- 
esis to  bear  this  fact  constantly  in  mind. 
The  language  of  picture  was  the  only 
language  the  Hebrew  knew.  And  it  is 
the  best,  if  not  the  only,  language  in 
which  to  express  spiritual  ideas  in  such 
a  way  as  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
delight.  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Goethe, 
and  all  others  universally  esteemed  use 
a  language  which  is  pictorial.  All  oth- 
er forms  of  speech  are  local  and  provin- 
cial. A  work  to  be  of  universal  interest 
must  be  written  in  the  universal  picture- 
language  of  humanity. 

No  scholar  has  so  far  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated the  truth  that  not  only  the 
words  and  phrases  of  the  Genesis  nar- 
rative, but  its  symbols,  ought  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  sense  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  that  era  would  have  understood 
them.  Modern  archeology  has  made  it 
absolutely  certain  that  there  was  a  lan- 
guage of  symbolism  almost  universally 
understood  by  the  ancient  oriental  peo- 
ples. It  ought  soon  to  be  recognized 
by  somebody  that  just  as  the  "Hebrew 


priests  and  prophets  used  in  their  wri- 
tings the  ordinary  vocabulary  which 
was  used  by  those  around  them,  so  they 
adopted  a  ''  symbolism  "  equally  intelli- 
gible. Indeed,  the  language  of  symbol 
is  the  most  primitive  and  most  univer- 
sal of  all  ancient  tongues.  We  know 
that  it  antedated  written  language,  and 
helped  to  originate  it.  We  also  know 
that  the  same  symbolic  colors,  numbers, 
and  actions,  with  the  same  essential 
meaning,  can  be  traced  in  races  the  far- 
thest separated  both  geographically  and 
linguistically.  This  was  the  common 
terminology  of  the  religious  world  from 
prehistoric  times. 

Count  D'Aviella  in  his  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures (1891)  has  not  only  proved,  what 
every  one  knew,  that  numbers  of  relig- 
ious symbols  were  common  to  many  dif- 
ferent races  in  ancient  times,  but  has 
shown  how  these  were  carried  over  the 
whole  civilized  earth.  No  language 
seemed  so  easily  learned  by  primitive 
man  as  that  of  symbol.  No  language 
was  so  religiously  impressive.  These 
symbols — some  of  which  meet  us  long 
before  any  written  language  and  have 
perpetuated  themselves  even  to  the 
present  day— move  from  land  to  land, 
sometimes  retaining  the  same  form  and 
essential  meaning,  sometimes  greatly 
modified  in  form,  sometimes  combining 
with  other  local  symbols,  sometimes  los- 
ing their  original  meaning  altogether. 

The  gammadion,  the  swastika,  the 
cross,  the  winged  globe,  the  serpent, 
the  tree,  the  fruit  which  could  confer 
new  powers,  the,  protecting  cherubim — 
these  and  many  more  constituted  a 
symbolic  vocabulary  so  universally  un- 
derstood that,  like  the  stars,  there  was 
no  speech  nor  language  where  their 
voice  was  not  heard.  They  spoke  to 
every  man  in  his  own  tongue  wherein 
he  was  bom. 

Indeed,  the  writer  has  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  many  of  the  spiritual  lessons 
taught  to  the  Israelite  through  the  sym- 
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holism  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Tem- 
ple were  almost  equally  plain  to  every 
visitor  from  Phenicia  or  Egypt,  Syria 
or  Babylonia. 

The  architecture,  the  orientation,  the 
measurements,  the  material  used  in 
construction,  all  taught  religious  lessons 
(as  we  now  know)  as  well  as  the  dress 
and^  ritual  of  the  priests. 

Professor  Kamsay  has  clearly  shown 
in  his  "  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,"  just 
published,  that  the  divine  Spirit  on  the 
Isle  of  Patmos  gave  a  vision  to  St.  John 
in  symbolic  pictures  which  were  well 
known  in  the  Neronian  era.  The  sym- 
bolism was  ready  to  his  hand  as  truly 
as  the  written  language.  So  with  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  Those 
holy  men  of  God  spoke  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but,  as  we 
now  know,  they  were  moved  to  speak  in 
the  language  most  familiar  and  most  at- 
tractive to  their  hearers. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  know  that 
from  B.c,  1500  to  b.c.  500  Mesopota- 
mia was  taking  many  symbols  from 
Egypt,  as  Egypt  and  Syria  (doubtless 
including  Palestine)  were  taking  many 
symbols  from  Babylonia.  It  can  not 
be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the 
same  religious  symbols  were  often  em- 
ployed by  nations  which  never  pro- 
fessed the  same  creed.  The  same  sym- 
bol in  a  new  combination — just  as  the 
same  word  in  a  new  combination — 
would  oft.en  give  a  very  different  relig- 
ious teaching. 

For  example,  after  the  conquests  of 
Cyrus  in  the  sixth  century  b.c,  Ahura 
Mazda,  instead  of  being  represented,  as 
previously,  by  a  flame,  was  often  repre- 
sented by  a  face  and  bust  enclosed  in 
a  winged  sun-disk,  the  god  sometimes 
holding  a  bow  and  at  other  times  a  lo- 
tus flower  in  his  hand.  The  Persian 
priests  were  not  turning  Ahura  Mazda 
into  an  Egyptian  or  Babylonian  deity. 
They  were  simply  employing  in  their 
teaching  certain  new   symbolic  words 


which  they  had  learned  through  foreign 
intercourse. 

So  on  many  pagan  tombs  one  finds 
the  vintage  in  connection  with  Baccha- 
nalian conceptions,  while  on  Christian 
tombs  this  same  symbol  represents  the 
wine  of  the  sacrament.  Just  as  we  can 
to-day  enter  the  baptistry  of  St.  John's 
Lateran  in  Rome  through  the  ancient 
bronze  door  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
so  through  many  a  symbol  used  by  the 
heathen  the  early  Christians  entered  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  their  new  religion. 

They  even  adopted  the  term  l\oT7jp 
(Savior),  which  was  the  name  by  which 
Zeus  was  most  commonly  invoked.  So 
in  early  Christian  art  in  Europe,  Orphe- 
us became  a  type  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
while  in  Egypt  it  is  very  difficult  some- 
times to  discriminate  between  pictures 
of  Isis  and  Horus  and  the  convention- 
alized early  Christian  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  babe  Jesus.  Yet  the 
early  Christians  felt  only  repugnance 
for  heathen  deities  and  transferred  few, 
if  any,  of  the  qualities  of  these  pagan 
deities  to  the  divine  Son.  These  were 
pictorial  attempts  to  express  in  the  ar- 
tistic language  of  the  locality  certain 
important  featured  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

No  one,  I  think,  can  interpret  prop- 
erly (i.e..  Orientally)  the  Bible  stories 
of  the  creation,  the  garden  of  Eden,  the 
temptation  by  the  serpent,  etc.,  with- 
out having  the  above  facts  firmly  fixed 
in  his  mind.  Many  of  the  charges  of 
inaccuracy  and  untruthfulness  made  by 
skeptics,  and  many  of  the  sorrowful 
admissions  recently  made  by  reverent 
scholars,  that  the  Bible  narratives  can 
not  be  accepted  as  really  true  in  the  light 
of  modem  scientific  and  archeological 
discovery,  lose  their  force  when  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  these  narratives  are 
written  in  an  Oriental  picture-language, 
the  common  language  of  the  day,  and 
that  these  narratives  were  m  form  and 
purpose  not  scientific,  but  honuletiq. 
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SERMONIC  CRITICISM   AND   SUGGESTION 


Prize  Offer. — The  publishers  of  The  Homiletic  Review  will  give  three  prizes  for  ser- 
mon criticism :  First  rRizE:  A  $23  Subscription  Edition,  Unabridged,  Russia-bound  Stand- 
ard Dictionary.  Second  Prize:  A  $6  copy  of  the  Hoyt  ** Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quota- 
tions."   Third  Prize:  A  $6  copy  of  Little's  "Historical  Lights." 

These  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best,  second  best,  and  third  best  criticisms  of  the  frame- 
work of  a  sermon  of  any  master  of  pulpit  discourse,  living  or  dead.  The  criticism  must  point 
out  the  faults  and  excellencies  of  the  sermon,  and  give  the  text  and  outline  and  the  preacher's 
name,  all  within  a  compass  of  860  words.  All  manuscripts  submitted  to  become  the  property 
of  the  publishers  for  publication  if  desired. 

The  contest  closes  May  1,  1906,  and  all  manuscripts  must  be  received  by  us  before  that 
time. 


THE  TOPICAL  SERMON 
By  David  James  Burbell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 


It  is  customary  and  convenient,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  homilist,  to  classify  sermons 
as  topical,  textual,  and  expository.  In  the 
first  the  text  furnishes  the  theme  only.  In 
the  second  it  furnishes  the  theme  and  general 
divisions.  In  the  third  it  furnishes  the  theme, 
outline,  and  order  of  treatment  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

To  illustrate :  A  topical  sermon  on  the  Atone- 
ment might  be  preached  from  John  iii.  16.  us- 
ing the  text  merely  as  a  topical  headline.  A 
textual  sermon  on  the  same  text  and  topic 
might  follow  this  outline:  (1)  Qod  is  love; 
(2)  the  measure  of  God's  love  is  the  gift  of 
His  only -begotten  Son;  (8)  the  object  of  the 
love  thus  manifest  is  the  salvation  of  men. 
An  expository  sermon  on  the  same  text  and 
theme  might  proceed  as  follows:  (1)  God  loves 
the  world.  (2)  He  has  shown  His  love  to- 
ward the  world,  (a)  in  the  giving  of  His  Son, 
{b)  His  only-begotten  Son,  (c)  to  suffer  and 
die  (implied  in  the  "giving").  (8)  To  the 
end  that  men  (a)  might  not  perish,  but  (b) 
have  everlasting  life.  (4)  On  condition  that 
they  believe  in  him. 

All  three  methods  are  good  and  effective  in 
so  far  as  they  are  rational  and  scriptural  and 
directed  toward  the  aureum  miUearium  which 
is  always  the  conversion  and  betterment  of 
men. 

The  textual  and  expository  methods  are  ap- 
proved so  generally  as  to  need  no  defense. 
They  pay  just  tribute  to  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  and  hold  the  speaker  to  a  definite 
line  of  thought.  They  have,  moreover,  the 
support  of  traditional  usage  in  the  syna- 
gogues, in  the  exegctical  discourses  at  the 
water-gate,  in  the  frequent  practise  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles,  and  in  the  consistent  habit 
of  the  Early  Church. 


But  there  is  much  to  be  said  also  for  the 
topical  sermon.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
text  is  taken  simply  as  a  headline  it  is  not 
infrequently  a  mere  pretext  for  an  extra-scrip- 
tural essay  on  some  inconsequential  theme,  as 
when  Dr.  South  preached  to  the  Tailors' 
Guild  of  London  on  "A  remnant  shall  be 
e^ved  " ;  but  this  is  the  fault,  not  of  the  meth- 
od, but  of  the  preacher  who  misuses  it. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  taking  of 
a  text  is  purely  conventional,  anyway.  In 
the  synagogues  the  sermon  was  usually  on 
the  lesson  of  the  day.  Christ  sometimes  took 
a  text  (Luke  iv.  16-21);  but  more  frequent- 
ly His  discourses  were  topical  and  without 
texts.  He  spoke  on  doctrinal  and  ethical 
themes,  oftentimes  finding  the  suggestion  of 
His  sermons  in  nature  or  passing  events,  t.g.. 
Sunrise,  the  Temple,  the  Robbing  of  a  Trav- 
eler on  the  Bloody  Way,  the  Falling  of  the 
Tower  of  Siloam.  The  Apostles  discoursed 
on  great  questions  of  faith  and  conduct,  using 
Scripture  as  authority,  but  as  a  rule  without 
formal  texts.  The  early  fathers,  apart  from 
their  homilies  and  expositions  of  set  lessons, 
presented  the  great  doctrines  topically,  sum- 
moning all  Scripture  in  evidence,  with  a  view 
to  their  formulation  in  the  historic  creeds. 

The  general  use  of  the  text,  as  such,  dates 
from  the  fifth  century.  It  fell  into  disuse 
later  on,  owing  to  the  fanciful  interpretations 
of  the  mystics  and  grotesque  treatment  by 
undevout  men,  as  witness  a  sermon  on  "Your 
adversary  the  devil  goeth  about  as  a  roaring 
lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  under 
the  following  heads:  (1)  "Who,  the  devil,  is 
he?  "  (2)  "  What,  the  devil,  is  he  like?  "  (8) 
"  Where,  the  devil,  does  he  go?  "  (4)  "  What, 
the  devil,  is  he  roaring  about?"  The  use  of 
texts  was  revived,  however,  in  the  time  of  the 
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ReformatioD,  for  obyious  reasons.  The  Refor- 
mation was  a  reaction  to  the  sole,  absolute, 
and  ultimate  authority  of  Scripture ;  and  the 
employment  of  the  text  is  a  plain  and  simple, 
if  sometimes  merely  specious,  tribute  to  that 
authority.  For  this  reason  freethinkers,  Vol- 
taire among  them,  have  ridiculed  it. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  to  be  wise 
for  preachers,  even  when  pursuing  the  topi- 
cal method,  to  comply  with  the  conventional 
custom  of  using  the  text ;  but  it  should  always 
furnish  a  clear  index  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  a  pulpit 
theme  which  can  find  no  appropriate  sugges- 
tion in  the  Word  of  God. 

Now  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  topical 
method.  First,  as  already  intin^ted,  it  fol- 
lows the  line  marked  out  by  the  prophets,  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  by  many  power- 
ful and  illustrious  preachers  of  all  ages. 

Second,  it  is  after  the  analogy  of  civil  courts 
and  forums.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  advo- 
cate is  to  **  make  his  case.**  In  fact,  our  work 
is  very  like  jury -pleading.  The  preacher  as 
an  advocate  has  a  **  case**  to  make.  His  client 
is  Christ:  the  jury  is  his  congregation;  his 
case  is  briefly  expressed  in  John  ill.  16;  his 
object  is  to  win  the  jury,  whether  it  be  twelve 
or  twelve  hundred  men,  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing about  the  vital  importance  of  accepting 
Christ  as  the  only  Savior  from  sin.  There 
you  have  the  proposition,  the  argument,  and 
the  application.  The  important  question  is, 
IIow  to  win  the  verdict?  The  forensic  or 
topical  method  has  been  approved  by  the 
practise  of  many  centuries  as  effective  to  that 
end. 

Third,  it  allows  freedom.  The  textual  or 
expository  method  limits  the  consideration  of 
a  theme  to  the  content  of  the  text ;  while,  not 
infrequently,  the  preacher  feels  the  impor- 
tance of  a  more  extensive  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  it.  For  example,  should  the 
topic  be  The  Unpardonable  Sin,  it  could  not  bo 
covered  by  any  one  of  the  four  imssages  bear- 
ing upon  it;  but  if  1  John  v.  16  ("there  is  a 
sin  unto  death.**  etc.)  were  chosen  as  the 
text  for  topical  treatment,  the  other  refer- 
ences (Luke  xii.  10;  Matt.  xii.  81,82;  and 
Ileb.  vi.  4-6)  could  be  used  in  the  course  of 
the  argument  as  affording,  when  taken  to- 
gether, a  clear  statement  of  the  whole  matter 
in  hand. 

And.  indeed,  whatever  method  is  used,  this 
is  the  proper  sermonic  treatment  of  Scrip- 
ture.   The  word  "  text  **  is  from  t€Xtu$,  mean- 


ing •'woven  through  and  through.**  The 
Scripture  should  be  more  than  a  nail  to  hang 
the  garment  of  the  sermon  on ;  it  should  be 
woven  in  and  out  and  through  and  through 
the  fabric.  **  Proof  texts  "  are  of  compara- 
tively little  value  in  themselves;  the  sum  to- 
tal of  pertinent  Scripture  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  every  theme.  The  remark  that  sin- 
gle texts  are  like  railway  coupons,  **  not  good 
if  detached,**  is  a  wise  one.  Our  loyalty  to 
Scripture  is  not  shown  so  much  by  nailing  a 
single  passage  to  the  mast  as  by  carrying  a 
cargo  of  truth  founded  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God. 

In  the  development  of  a  sermon  on  any 
theme,  doctrinal  or  ethical,  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  that  the  preacher  should  have 
absolute  freedom  within  the  bounds  of  divine 
authority.  If  the  textual  or  expository  treat- 
ment of  a  particular  passage  is  likely  to  give 
a  partial  or  one  sided  view  of  the  truth  un- 
der consideration,  then,  obviously,  the  topi- 
cal method  should  be  resorted  to.  A  text  is.  ' 
like  the  brazen  serpent,  nehvshtan,  when  the 
preacher  makes  a  fetich  of  it. 

There  are  microcosmic  verses  and  para- 
graphs of  Scripture  that  contain  in  them- 
selves the  rounded  and  complete  syllabus  of 
an  argument,  such  as  Exod.  xx.  9-11;  Rom. 
xii.  1,  2;  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  many  others;  but 
far  oftener  the  verse  or  paragraph  affords 
merely  the  suggestion  of  an  argument  which 
requires  the  full  teachings  of  other  pertinent 
passages  to  complete  it.  In  this  case  it  is  the 
part  of  folly  to  hold  oneself  within  the  pent- 
up  Utica  of  the  text  when,  as  advocates,  we 
have  the  range  of  the  entire  Scriptures  for  the 
support  of  our  thesis. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  topical  method  is 
extremely  liable  to  abuse,  but  this  is  true  of 
all  free  action.  A  horse  in  a  treadmill  is 
more  securely  in  hand  than  one  under  mere 
bit  and  bridle.  Nevertheless,  the  preacher 
who,  knowing  the  responsibility  of  his  com- 
mission, understands  the  significance  of  his 
message,  can  be  trusted  to  deliver  it. 

There  is  danger  in  this  method,  at  the  out- 
set, of  giving  the  personal  factor  too  much  to 
do.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  pulpit  as 
"the  throne  of  eloquence,**  tho  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit  is  unparalleled  in  history.  The 
power  is  not  in  the  herald  after  all,  but  in  his 
message.  "  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  wa- 
ter, but  God  giveth  the  increase.**  It  is  not 
the  preacher's  word,  but  God's  Word  that 
"retumeth  not  void.**    The  preacher  always 
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makes  a  mistake  when  he  aims  at  eloquence 
for  its  own  sake. 

And  there  is  danger  of  undue  license  also. 
The  preacher  who  lets  down  the  narrow  bars 
of  the  textual  method  needs  to  be  cautioned 
against  getting  outside  of  Scripture  altogeth- 
er. It  is  well  to  be  a  freethinker,  but  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  freedom  is  most 
circumscribed.  The  best  definition  of  free- 
dom is  "perfect  obedience  to  perfect  law.** 
The  law  of  tlie  pulpit  is  the  Word  of  God. 
A  preacher's  opinion  as  to  spiritual  things  is 
of  value  only  so  far  forth  as  he  can  buttress 
it  with  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  divine 
Word.  Who  cares  what  the  preacher  thinks, 
except  as  he  "*  thinks  Qod*s  thoughts  after 
Him  **?  The  only  theology  is  Biblical  theol- 
ogy. A  sermon  pervaded  with  self-assertion 
("I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I  ope  my  lips 
let  no  dog  bark  ")  is  an  exhibition  of  ignorant 


conceit  in  the  presence  of  a  congregation  that 
has  come  to  church  to  hear  an  exposition  of 
the  mind  of  God. 

And  there  is  further  danger,  in  the  topical 
method,  of  dissipating  the  truth  by  **  branch- 
ing.** The  limitations  of  the  text  being  re- 
moved, the  temptation  is  almost  irresistible 
to  wander  off  along  tangential  lines.  But  this 
is  true  of  oratory  generally :  and,  fortunately, 
the  homiletic  safeguard  is  at  hand.  In  foren- 
sic assemblies  it  is  not  uncommon  to  make  the 
point  of  order  on  a  wandering  speaker  by  call- 
ing for  **  the  question.**  It  is  for  the  preacher 
to  call  back  his  fugitive  wits  in  the  same  way. 
And  this  is  an  easy  matter,  since  ^'the  ques- 
tion **  under  consideration  is  always  the  old 
question  of  eternal  life,  and  the  object  of 
homiletic  discourse  is  to  bring  the  hearer  into 
vital  union  with  God  through  the  Gospel 
of  His  Son. 


THE  PRIMARY  PURPOSE  OF  A  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINART 
By  Prop.  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  D.D.,  Princeton  Theological  Sbminart. 


The  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury may  be  said  to  mark  the  approximate 
date  of  the  establislimcnt  of  schools  of  divin- 
ity. Previously  to  that  time,  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  the  only  school  of  sacred 
learning  was  the  pastor's  study,  the  pastor  em- 
bodying in  his  own  personality  all  the  varied 
functions  of  a  theological  faculty.  The 
dominant  aim  of  these  devoted  pastors,  who 
were  in  truth  pastors  and  teachers,  was  the 
preparation  of  competent  and  godly  young 
men  for  the  pulpit  and  for  pastoral  work,  the 
providing  a  needy  church  with  men  "apt  to 
teach,**  true  disciples  of  Apollos,  whom  Paul 
describes  as  "  an  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures,  instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  fervent  in  the  spirit,  speaking  and  teach- 
ing diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord.  **  It  was 
their  one  aim  to  furnish  what  we  may  call  pas- 
toral preachers,  or  preaching  pastors — teachers 
of  the  truth  who  were  to  be  more  than  mere 
teachers,  but  in  every  true  sense  shepherds  of 
the  flock,  preparing  their  teachings  and  pre- 
senting them  in  the  fullest  light  of  the  peo- 
ple's spiritual  needs,  as  personally  studied  by 
them  in  the  daily  round  of  ministerial  duty. 
Practical  results  were  always  kept  uppermost 
in  all  their  duty  as  interpreters  of  the  word, 
nor  had  they  any  time,  inclination,  or  ability 
for  any  other  kind  of  pastoral  service,  if  they 
were  to  realize  the  Biblical  ideal  of  "  the  per- 


fecting of  the  saints,  the  work  of  the  mino- 
try,  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ**  Of 
course,  such  a  method  was  necessarily  re- 
stricted, and  by  its  very  simplicity  had  its  de- 
fects and  limitations  incident  to  the  some  what 
crude  conditions  under  which  it  arose  and 
flourished.  For  the  time  it  served  its  purpose 
as  no  other  method  could  have  done  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  adjust  itself  to  the  ever- 
growing demands  of  an  expanding  church. 
The  need  was  felt,  at  length,  of  a  wider  order 
and  a  more  distinct  division  of  ministerial 
labor  in  the  line  of  a  wise  economy,  sepa- 
rating the  specific  work  of  the  minister  as  a 
preacher  from  his  work  as  a  Biblical  teacher; 
and  the  distinctively  theological  school  arose 
to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

No  sooner  had  these  institutions  arisen, 
however,  than  their  original  practical  aim  as 
emphasized  in  the  pastor's  study  was  more 
and  more  modified  in  the  direction  of  a  com- 
plex and  professional  method  of  theological 
teaching.  These  seats  of  sacred  learning 
gradually  substituted  for  the  earlier  simplicity 
of  pastoral  instruction  a  more  technical  and 
pedagogic  regime.  Not  that  the  theory  on 
which  they  were  founded  was  open  to  objec- 
tion. In  so  far  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
concerned,  the  General  Assembly  stated  the 
"design  **  of  its  seminaries  to  be  "to  provide 
for  the  church  an  adequate  supply  and  sac- 
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cession  of  able  and  faithful  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  furnish  enlightened,  zeal- 
ous, and  laborious  pastors  who  shall  truly 
ivatch  for  the  good  of  souls. "  This  **  design  " 
may  be  said  to  apply  to  every  school  of  divin- 
ity. It  is  in  the  failure  sufficiently  to  realize 
it  that  these  institutions  are  lacking  and 
need  a  word  of  warning.  At  this  point  the 
Presbyterian  seminaries  have  much  to  learn 
of  their  Methodist  brethren,  who  emphasize 
more  fully  the  need  of  making  preachers  of 
their  students.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
wide  departure  from  primitive  conditions  may 
be  noted. 

One  is  found  in  the  close  connection  in  the 
founding  of  these  institutions  of  theological 
instruction  with  that  which, was  purely  colle- 
giate. The  colleges  themselves  were  origi- 
nally founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  train- 
ing men  for  the  ministry,  and  the  college 
curriculum  was  formulated  with  that  partic- 
ular end  in  view.  In  some  cases  the  seminary 
and  the  college  were  located  side  by  side,  and 
the  same  professor  was  often  found  connected 
with  each  institution.  The  inevitable  result 
of  this  interaction  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  an 
academic  or  scholastic  type  was  at  once  given 
to  theological  study  and  teaching.  The  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  felt  that  as  a  professor  he 
must  institute  and  apply  practically  the  same 
methods  in  his  instructions  as  those  which 
obtain  in  the  college  class-room— the  strictly 
pedagogic  method. 

Another  reason  is  found  in  that  growing 
tendency  to  speculative  inquiry  of  which  a 
professional  teacher  in  any  department  of 
study  and  investigation  finds  himself  the  sub- 
ject. Teaching  becomes  more  and  more  a 
science,  a  vocation  in  itself,  with  its  own 
methods  and  ideals,  a  profession  in  the  specific 
sense,  and  inclining  as  such  to  technical  proc- 
ess and  result.  Ere  he  is  aware,  the  member 
of  a  seminary  faculty  finds  himself  by  the 
force  of  his  environment  approaching  all  the 
problems  that  come  before  him  from  the  ab- 
stract and  theoretical  side.  The  relation  of 
Biblical  to  philosophical  studies  is  so  pro- 
nounced and  vital  in  modem  thinking  that  the 
method  of  theological  investigation  has  be- 
come metaphysical  and  psychologic,  until,  at 
length,  the  didactic  process  prevails  and  the- 
ology is  presented  as  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  one  of  the  philosophies.  The  Gospels 
and  epistles  are  now  examined  too  much  as 
Kant's  "Oitlque^and  "The  Dialogues »•  of 
Plato  would  be,  so  that  much  direct,  practical 


purpose  is  lost  in  the  dominance  of  the  merely 
educational  and  speculative.  The  study  of 
theology  in  German  universities  is  but  one  of 
many  subjects  leading  to  the  doctorate  of 
philosophy,  with  no  semblance  of  purpose  on 
the  student's  part  to  utilize  it  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  ministry.  This  has  far  too  close 
an  analogy  in  much  of  the  so-called  theologi- 
cal teaching  of  our  day  in  America.  Even 
the  subject  of  homiletics,  the  one  branch  of 
study  supposed  to  be  preempted  by  the  divin- 
ity student  in  preparation  for  specifically  pul- 
pit and  pastoral  work,  is  fast  becoming  amen- 
able to  the  same  didactic  process,  until  the 
structure  of  a  sermon  from  the  purely  techni- 
cal or  architectural  point  of  view  is  made  the 
governing  object  of  the  work  of  the  class- 
room ;  nor  does  the  word  Biblical  applied  to 
theology  always  save  it  from  those  abstruse 
processes  which  attain  in  the  sphere  of  that 
type  or  method  of  theology  which  is  called 
dogmatic  or  systematic.  Even  here,  where 
the  speculative  method  is  more  in  place,  dog- 
matism and  theory  too  fully  prevail. 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  however,  the 
fact  of  such  a  wide  departure  from  the  earlier 
purpose  of  these  studies  is  evident,  and  the 
result  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  good  preachers 
— men  adapted  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
church,  and  able  to  present  the  truths  of  the 
Gk>spel  in  impressive  and  convincing  form. 
Most  of  the  strength  of  these  centers  of  sacred 
learning  is  expended  in  other  directions — in 
the  line  of  theological  discussions  and  contro- 
versy; of  highly  specialized  and  extra-curri- 
culum courses ;  in  the  application  of  the  spec- 
ulative method  of  the  university  class-room 
to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture;  in  fine,  to 
theological  teaching  as  a  professional  pursuit, 
especially  attractive  as  such  to  the  divinity 
professor  as  well  as  to  that  increasing  class  of 
students  who  are  more  intent  upon  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  subject  for  its  own  sake  as  a 
mental  discipline  than  for  any  ultimate  pur- 
pose as  related  to  the  practical  work  of  the 
ministry.  How  rare  it  is  to  find  in  any  grad- 
uating class  of  seminary  men  a  half-dozen 
good  preachers!  How  difficult  it  is  for  the 
churches  seeking  such  men  to  obtain  them  I 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  divine  truth  can  be 
made  interesting  to  the  average  mind,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  condemns  sin  and  the  sinner. 
How  few  of  our  young  divinity  students  can 
present  the  truth  with  such  clearness,  urgency, 
and  attractiveness  as  not  only  to  impress  the 
judgments,  but  win  the  hearts  of  their  hear- 
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era!  This  is  true,  eyen  tho  these  same  men 
can  accurately  explain  all  the  liistoricai  theo- 
ries of  the  Atonement  and  the  latest  Conti- 
nental theories  as  to  the  content  and  author- 
ity of  Scripture. 

The  first  business  of  the  student  of  theology 
is  that  of  preaching,  of  interpreting  and  illus- 
trating and  enforcing  truth,  of  mediating  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  to  the  common  mind, 
of  presenting  the  teachings  of  inspiration  in 
the  terms  of  every-day  thought  and  life.  If 
he  fail  here,  he  fails  at  the  most  important 
point  of  his  work.  All  else  is  secondary  and 
incidental — his  knowledge,  his  learning,  his 
skill  in  research  and  mental  insight.  When 
he  enters  the  holy  calling  he  is  supposed  to 
enter  it  with  this  idea  of  pulpit  capability  as 
supreme ;  and  all  the  influences  of  his  semi- 
nary life  and  study  should  conspire  to  foster 
and  develop  it.  His  one  vocation  is  preach- 
ing. A  fully  developed  curriculum,  of  course, 
there  must  be.  The  philosophy  of  religion, 
apologetics,  dogmatics,  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment textual  criticism,  and  kindred  subjects 
must  be  given,  by  which,  when  necessary,, 
expert  scholars  may  be  made  in  all  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  a  theological  encyclopedia. 
This  is  all  true,  yet  what  may  be  called  the 
main  trend  or  drift  of  it  all  should  be  toward 
the  making  of  a  minister  for  the  current  needs 
of  the  time  and  the  people,  the  furnishing 
American  pulpits  with  teachers  that  are 
preachers,  with  men  who  not  only  have  a 
message,  but  have  the  faculty  of  imparting  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the  attention 
and  interest  and  confidence  of  the  average 
hearer.  First  and  last,  the  occupant  of  the 
pulpit  is  a  herald,  a  proclaimer,  an  annuncia- 
tor of  the  truth  in  apprehensible  and  appli- 
cable forms.  The  church,  in  its  growing 
needs,  is  demanding  this  type  of  minister,  and 
the  demand  is  a  just  one,  fully  in  accord  with 
the  ideal  of  Scripture,  with  the  designs  of 
Providence  in  the  developing  history  of  the 
world,  and  with  the  moral  needs  of  men. 

What,  therefore,  is  needed,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  in  hand  the  establishment, 
government,  and  instruction  of  our  schools  of 
theology  ?  First  of  all,  the  renewed  emphasis 
of  the  original  purpose  of  these  institutions  as 
places  in  which  men  are  to  be  prepared  to 
preach  the  truth  that  they  have  been  taught, 
so  that  all  their  acquisitions  may  be  subordi- 
nated to  that  supreme  ideal.  With  this  Idea 
in  view,  the  seminary  professor,  whatever  his 
"oecial  branch  of  study,  will  guard  himself 


against  all  temptations  to  abstruse  specula- 
tions; to  mere  scholastic  research  from  the 
love  of  it  as  a  speculative  pursuit;  aud  recall 
the  fact  that  he  is  to  prepare  bis  students  for 
a  special  objective  work — the  ministration  of 
the  Word,  as  a  divine  message  for  human 
needs.  How  often  is  such  an  ultimate  pur- 
pose lost  in  the  technical  teachings  of  the 
theological  class-room  I 

Hence,  the  curriculum  is  to  be  constructed 
and  developed  on  this  practical  principle. 
Courses  of  study  that  tend  in  the  main  to- 
ward this  practical  end  are  to  have  the  pre- 
cedence over  those  which  are  mainly  theo- 
retical and  but  indirectly  related  thereto. 
Homiletic  and  pastoral  theology  must  have 
the  first  place,  and  the  method  of  its  teachiog 
must  be  eminently  experimental,  drawn  from 
the  actual  observation  of  those  giving  in- 
struction— "pastors  and  teachers."  All  the 
subjects  of  the  seminary  course  should  be 
grouped  around  this  particular  one  as  central, 
their  common  relations  thereto  be  shown,  and 
be  made  to  appear,  as  they  are,  but  adjutants 
to  pulpit  and  pastoral  work. 

Biblical  exegesis  should  thus  be  saved  from 
becoming  a  merely  textual  and  critical  study 
on  the  philological  side,  and  be  pursued  in  its 
vital  relations  to  the  sermon  as  the  medium 
of  truth  to  men.  For  the  average  seminary 
student,  exegesis  has  no  other  reason  than  this 
for  a  place  in  the  course  of  instruction.  Di- 
dactic theology  should  thus  be  saved  from  an 
extreme  didacticism,  and  be  taught  so  as  to 
meet  the  coming  needs  of  the  student  in  the 
pulpit  before  a  miscellaneous  audience ;  apol- 
ogetics, as  the  negative  side  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, should  be  subordinate  to  that  which  is 
constructive  and  positive.  The  evidences  of 
Christianity  should  be  presented  less  as  a 
branch  of  polemics  and  more  as  a  topic  for 
the  most  practical  needs  of  the  preacher.  The 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  are  not  to  be  taught 
as  languages,  simply  on  the  linguistic  side,  as 
the  pagan  classics  might  be  taught  at  a  uni- 
versity, but  as  the  languages  of  inspiration, 
and  thus  the  media  of  truth  to  men.  How 
can  a  knowledge  of  them  help  the  preacher 
is  the  question  of  moment?  How  can  be 
make  them  tributary  to  the  pulpit's  needs? 

Professors  should  be  selected,  for  the  most 
part,  with  some  distinct  reference  to  their 
preaching  ability.  The  conspicuous  defect 
at  this  point  in  our  theological  faculties  should 
be  rectified,  the  absence  of  specific  pulpit  abil- 
ity being  lower  than  in  the  outside  ministrj 
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at  large.  Seminary  professors  must,  at  times, 
of  course,  be  chosen  on  the  ground  of  scholar- 
ship alone,  but  this  need  not  be  and  ought  not 
to  be  the  controlling  principle  of  selection. 
Young  men  in  training  for  the  sacred  ofSce 
may  justly  insist  that  their  instructors  should 
be,  as  a  rule,  able  to  exemplify  in  the  pulpit 
the  practical  art  of  preaching,  lest  the  study 
of  divinity  become  a  merely  intellectual  dis- 
cipline and  pleasure.  Such  men  as  Park  and 
Hitchcock,  Adams  and  the  Alexanders,  did  as 
much  for  the  theological  students  of  their  day 
as  preachers  as  they  did  as  teacliers,  the  pul- 
pit and  the  desk  being  thus  unified  and  each 
made  thereby  all  the  more  effective.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  professor  of  homi- 
letics  should  be  a  model  preacher,  able  to  state 
and  illustrate  the  leading  principles  that  ob- 
tain in  the  delivery  of  a  sermon.  He  should 
be  a  preaching  homilist,  as,  by  experience  in 
the  ministry,  he  should  be  a  pastoral  homilist. 
It  ^111  be  all  the  better  if  he  be  a  sensible 
elocutionist,  able  to  guide  students  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  use  of  the  voice,  a  good  voice  and 
ability  to  use  it  properly  being  essential  to  a 
preacher's  success.  A  preacher  must  be  heard, 
and  heard  with  ease,  and  either  naturally  or 
by  vocal  drill  should  be  able  to  make  his  vocal 
powers  contribute  to  his  work  as  a  preacher. 

The  conspicuous  duloess  of  many  theolog- 
ical class-rooms  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
alleged  dryness  of  the  subjects  discussed— for 
they  are  full  of  intrinsic  interest— as  to  the 
lack  of  any  distinctive  ability  in  the  dry-as- 
dust  theological  teacher,  signally  lacking,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  the  power  of  presenting 
truth  in  vital,  concrete,  telling  forms.  He 
lacks  those  preaching  qualities  which  the 
seminary  teacher  should  have  even  in  the 
work  of  the  class-room. 

A  closer  connection  should  be  effected  be- 
tween the  theological  seminary  and  the  church 
at  large,  between  the  students  in  their  semi- 
nary course  and  the  active  work  of  the  minis- 
try. The  life  of  such  students  tends  toward 
the  introspective  and  secluded  and  should  be 
broadened  and  vitalized.  There  is  a  specific- 
ally monastic  tendency  at  work  which  does 
not  obtain  in  the  college  or  in  any  school  of 
law  or  medicine,  a  kind  of  remnant  of  medi- 
evalism when  the  cloistered  monk  met  his 
pupils  in  the  retired  precincts  of  the  monas- 
tery. It  is  for  active  work  in  the  church  that 
such  students  are  in  preparation,  and  care 
must  be  taken  lest  the  isolation  of  seminary 
surroundings  prevent  that  openness  of  out- 


look and  practical  participation  in  the  every- 
day life  of  the  church  that  are  essential  to 
fullest  usefulness.  Especially  in  these  days 
of  stirring  activity,  when  the  unofficial  lay 
element  touches  so  closely  the  official  clerical 
element,  when  institutional  churches  are  being 
established  to  meet  the  imperative  demands 
of  the  people,  and  zealous  evangelists  having 
gifts  as  preachers  tho  not  theologically  trained 
are  commanding  the  attention  of  hearers 
where  the  preacher  by  profession  fails,  it  is 
eminently  fitting  and  urgent  that  the  divinity 
student  should  know  something  of  the  actual 
needs  and  demands  of  the  Church  before  he 
enters  the  ministry  officially.  In  this  respect, 
at  least,  the  seminary  of  the  city  has  a  distinct 
advantage  in  that  its  students  are  in  constant 
contact  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  church, 
and,  personally  participating  in  church  work, 
learn,  outside  of  thehomiletic  class-room,  how 
to  present  truth  to  men.  Applied  theology 
and  dogmatic  theology  interpret  each  other. 

Seminaries  located  away  from  large  cities 
have  a  difficult  problem  here,  and  one  wbich 
may  partially  be  solved  by  interesting  the 
students  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  local 
churches.  Professors  and  students  alike 
might  profitably  connect  the  isolated  seminary 
chapel,  where  all  the  tendencies  are  toward 
isolation  and  didacticism,  with  the  various 
churches  of  the  community  representing  their 
particular  order  of  faith  and  worship. 

In  fine,  as  the  work  of  the  church  is  expand- 
ing and  the  spiritual  needs  of  men  arc  more 
and  more  urgent,  it  is  increasingly  incumbent 
upon  all  schools  of  divinity  to  appreciate  and 
meet  these  growing  needs,  not  only  in  the 
form  of  a  sound  scholarship,  but  in  that  of 
acceptable  and  effective  preaching,  preparing 
men  "able  to  teach  others  also,"  called  of 
men  as  well  as  of  God,  and  fully  competent 
as  sacred  teachers  to  confirm  their  claims  as 
apostles  of  the  truth. 

Such,  we  submit,  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
a  theological  seminary,  to  make  preachers,  if 
possible,  scholarly  and  erudite  withal  as  Paul 
was,  but,  in  any  case,  preachers,  as  the  apos- 
tles as  a  body  of  men  were,  not  that  they 
should  be  **  unlearned  and  ignorant  men," 
nor,  yet,  necessarily  experts  in  tlie  latest  Bib- 
lical scholarship.  With  a  liberal  training  as 
a  basis  and  background,  and  with  a  sound 
and  sensible  theological  training  added  there- 
to, the  purpose  of  the  ministry  as  a  preaching 
profession  and  function  should  ever  be  kept 
uppermost. 
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LIVING  ISSUES  FOR  PULPIT  TREATMENT 

By  the  Rbv.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  Editor  of  the  "Encyclopedia  op  Socdll  Reforms,"  etc. 


THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 

Suggestive  Material  for  World's  Temperance 
Sunday,  Nov.  26. 

Our  Drink  Bill.— The  United  States  Inter- 
nal Revenue  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing 1904  were  for  spirits  $135,810,015,  and  for 
fermented  liquors  $49,655,459,  a  total  of 
$185,465,474.  an  average  of  $2.80  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  baby  in  the  land. 

But  this  large  sum  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  drink  bill  of  the  nation.  A  writer 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  is  not  a  nar- 
row temperance  organ,  estimates  the  nation's 
annual  drink  bill  at  not  less  than  $1,249,191,- 
253,  or  $15.47  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  land. 

8o7ne  Comparisans.— This  annual  drink  bill 
of  the  nation,  $1,200,000,000,  is  larger  than 
our  total  national  debt  by  neariy  $300,000,000. 
The  total  capital  of  our  national  banks  in  1904 
was  -only  $767,000,000.  We  love  our  drink 
twice  as  much  as  we  love  our  country,  for 
the  total  receipts  of  our  national  Government, 
outside  of  customs,  were  only  $540,681,000, 
less  than  one-half  our  drink  bill.  For  all  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  all  our  public  schools 
we  only  spent  in  1902  $150,000,000,  or  only 
about  one-eighth  of  our  drink  bill.  We  love 
drink  almost  infinitely  more  than  we  love  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  income  of  all  the 
Protestant  foreign  missionary  societies  of  the 
world,  American,  European,  or  otherwise,  is 
said  to  be  $16,872,566,  or  about  one-seventy- 
fourth  of  our  drink  bill. 

The  total  number  of  dram-shops  and  sa- 
loons in  the  United  States  is  not  known,  but 
in  the  175  cities  in  the  United  States  with  a 
population  of  25,000  or  over  there  were  74,- 
824  licensed  retail  liquor  saloons.  Allowing 
that  one  in  every  four  of  the  population  is  a 
voter  (and  it  is  less  than  this),  there  is  one 
saloon  in  these  cities  for  every  73  voters.  In 
some  cities  there  are  many  more.  Philadel-  ' 
phia.  the  city  of  homes,  has  only  1  saloon  for 
every  188  voters,  and  New  York  City  only  1 
for  every  88  voters,  showing  that  the  great 
cities  are  not  the  worst ;  while  Boston,  in  spite 
of  her  Irish  population,  has  only  1  saloon 
for  every  189  voters,  but  Chicago  has  1  saloon 
for  every  66  votera;  Balthnore  and  St  Louis 


each  have  1  saloon  for  every  59  voters;  Cin- 
cinnati has  1  f or  every  49  voters;  New  Or- 
leans 1  for  every  48;  Milwaukee  1  for  every 
86.  and  pleasure-loving  San  Francisco  hat  1 
saloon  for  every  28  voters.  This,  however,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  complete  index 
to  the  moral  or  even  the  intemperate  charac- 
ter of  these  cities.  There  are  saloons  and  »- 
loons.  The  high  number  in  most  of  the 
larger  Western  cities  means  a  large  German 
population,  and,  however  evil  the  numerooB 
Ckrman  saloons  may  be,  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  some  of  the  notorious  Raines- 
law  hotels  in  New  York  that  are  practictl- 
ly  assignation-houses  as  well.  Nevertheless, 
tJiese  figures  do  show  how  our  great  cities, 
where  dwells  to-day  one-fourth  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  whose  votes  determine  our  Presi- 
dents and  our  laws,  are  under  the  power  and 
spell  and  the  damnation  of  the  saloon. 

The  Saloon  and  Politics 

The  saloon  to-day  is  organized,  and  organ- 
ized with  political  power.  It  is  one  of  the 
highly  concentrated  industries  of  the  country. 
The  Whisky  Trust,  organized  in  1887  under 
the  name  of  the  Distillers'  and  Cattle-feeden' 
Trust,  was  early  changed  into  a  single  cor- 
poration. The  Distillers'  Securities  Corpors- 
tion,  organized,  like  so  many  trusts,  in  New 
Jersey,  is  listed  with  $32,500,000  in  common 
stock  and  $16,000,000  more  in  bonds.  The 
political  power  of  these  nearly  $50,000,000  in 
lobbies  of  State  Legislature  is  at  once  ap- 
parent. As  long  ago  as  1894  the  Wint 
and  Spirits  Gazette  said:  "The liquor  vote 
of  this  State,  a  good  deal  more  than  120,- 
000  strong,  can,  if  it  will,  control  all  legis- 
lation at  Albany."  It  said  the  same  year, 
"There  are  nearly  200,000  voters  in  this  SUte 
who  live  by  the  saloon."  But  the  Whisky 
Trust  is  not  the  saloon's  only  corporate  pow- 
er. The  Massachusetts  Breweries,  incorpo- 
rated in  Virginia,  have  $6,500,000  in  common 
stock  and  $1,500,000  in  bonds.  The  Pitts- 
burg Brewing  Company  has  $19,500,000  in 
common  or  preferred  stock  and  bonds.  The 
Pennsylvania  Central  Brewing  Company  bss 
$6,800,000.  The  Milwaukee  and  Chicago 
Breweries  are  listed  for  $11,048,500,  the  Jones 
Brewing  Company  for  $6,500,000,  the  New 
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York  Brewing  Company  for  14,600,000,  the 
Peoples'  Brewing  Company  of  Trenton  for 
$8,800,000,  the  United  Breweries  of  New  Jer- 
sey for  $8,876,000,  the  St.  Louis  Brewing  As- 
sociation for  $10,009,624,  the  San  Francisco, 
incorporated  in  England,  $8,550,000,  the  City 
of  Chicago  Brewing  and  Malting  Company 
for  $0,253,500,  the  Chicago  Breweries  for 
$8,041,000,  the  California  Wine  Association 
$4,887,200.  This  is  not  a  complete  list,  but 
here  are  invested  in  the  consolidated  liquor 
traffic  upward  of  $148,000,000.  How  this 
enormous  conmierdal  power  is  used  to  defeat 
temperance  legislation  and  to  debauch  politics 
is  well  known.  In  Messrs.  Wines  and  Eoven's 
"The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  As- 
pects'* it  is  stated  that  in  Boston  in  1889  the 
chairman  and  78  members  of  the  city  Central 
Committee  of  the  dominant  party  were 
liquor-dealers.  In  Philadelphia,  in  1894,  of 
the  8  Philadelphia  State  Senators  whose  terms 
expired  that  year,  6  were  signers,  counselors, 
or  bondsmen  for  liquor-dealers.  Of  Philadel- 
phia's 89  State  Representatiyes,  SO  in  that 
year  signed  license  applications  or  liquor 
bonds.  In  New  York  city,  according  to  an 
investigation  of  the  Church  Temperance  Soci- 
ety in  1884,  out  of  1.002  political  meetings  688 
were  held  in  and  86  were  next  door  to  sa- 
loons—nearly 72  per  cent,  in  aU. 

The  FOlly  of  License 

The  saloons  of  America  pay  large  reyenues 
into  our  city  treasuries.  It  seems  financially 
a  gain,  but  a  moment's  thought  shows  the 
folly  of  this  claiuL  New  York  city  received 
in  1908  $5,565,961  in  liquor  licenses,  and  Chi- 
cago $8,421,729.  These  seem  large  sums,  but 
New  York  city  spent  for  her  Police  Depart- 
ment alone  $10,529,159,  and  for  Charities  and 
Corrections  (from  the  city  funds)  $5,670,989 
more,  or  $15,000,000.  How  much  of  this  ex- 
I>enditure  is  necessitated  by  her  saloons  sta- 
tistics can  not  exactly  show,  but  the  records  of 
police  courts  and  the  universal  testimony  of 
police-court  magistrates  show  that  it  is  a 
very  large  proportion.  Of  the  129,588  men 
and  women  arraigned  in  the  police  courts  of 
New  York  City  in  1904,  71,114  were  for  disor- 
derly conduct,  2,468  for  violations  of  the  li- 
quor-tax law,  4,264  for  assault,  making  over 
77,846,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half 
the  total  cases,  undoubtedly  due  primarily  to 
drink.    The  untold  misery,  poverty,  and  deg- 


radation produced  in  other  ways  by  the  sa* 
loon  no  man  can  measure. 

The  Saloon  and  Crime 

The  closing  of  the  Sunday  saloons  in  St. 
Louis,  which  went  into  effect  April  last,  has 
shown  the  part  played  by  the  saloon  in  pro- 
ducing crime.    Here  is  the  record . 

COMFABATIVB  POLICB  ReCOKD  OF    AbBBSTS 

IN  St.  Louis  fob  Two  Yeabb. 
Disturbing  the  Peace. 

Average  per  Sunday  for  fifteen  Sundays 
from  April  26  to  July  81,  1904,  86^. 

Average  per  Sunday  for  fifteen  Sundays 
from  April  16  to  July  80,  1905,  29^. 

Average  decrease  per  Sunday,  5^,  or  18  per 
cent. 

Auaidt  viith  Intent  to  EiU. 

Average  per  Sunday  for  fifteen  Sundays 
from  April  26  to  July  81.  1904,  Ifg, 

Average  per  Sunday  for  fifteen  Sundays 
from  April  16  to  July  80,  1905,  ^, 

Average  decrease  per  Sunday  in  favor  of 
the  ''lid,"  ^,  or  50  per  cent. 

Drunkenneee. 

Average  per  Sunday  for  15  Sundays  from 
April  26  to  July  81,  1904,  15^. 

Average  per  Sunday  for  fifteen  Sundays 
from  April  16  to  July  80,  1905,  8Jf. 

Average  decrease  per  Sunday  in  favor  of  the 
••lid,"  6H.  or  88  per  cent. 

This  result  is  largely  due  to  Governor  Folk. 
His  words  on  the  subject  are  worth  quoting. 
He  says  of  the  Sunday-closing  law : 

••The  people  of  Missouri  have  decreed 
through  the  Legislature  that  the  dram-shop  is 
a  special  menace  to  the  peace  and  good  order 
on  Sunday,  and  have  forbidden  them  to  oper- 
ate on  that  day. 

••The  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  this  law 
in  the  large  cities  of  Missouri,  in  reducing 
crime  by  some  forty  per  cent,  as  shown  by 
the  statistics,  demonstrates  that  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  in  passing  this  statute  was  not 
without  wisdom. 

••I  say  now,  once  for  all,  as  long  as  the 
dram-shop  law  is  the  law,  and  I  have  power 
to  enforce  it,  it  is  going  to  be  enforced.  Pe- 
titions against  its  enforcement  will  have  no 
more  effect  than  requests  for  me  to  violate 
my  official  oath  in  some  other  respect" 
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STUDIES  IN  BIBLE  THEMES 


THE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS 
Bt  Mabcus  Dods,  D.D.,  Edinbubgh,  Scotlakd. 


Ik  the  Gospel  narratlye,  as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Lord's  life,  the  temptation  fol- 
lows upon  the  baptism  (Mark  i.  12, 18;  Matt 
iv.  1-11;  Luke  iv.  1-18).  The  connection  is 
obvious  and  is  the  key  to  the  incident.  In 
His  baptism  Jesus  had  been  proclaimed  Mes- 
siah. He  had  been  called  out  of  private  into 
public  life.  He  had  been  summoned  to  take 
among  men  a  place  which  could  be  filled  only 
by  Himself  and  by  none  other  of  the  millions 
of  mortals.  Neither  had  He  any  counselor, 
example,  or  guide  to  instruct  Him  in  the 
method  by  which  He  might  best  accomplish 
the  unique  work  to  which  He  was  called. 
None  had  as  yet  attempted  it;  none  had  per- 
fectly conceived  it.  It  was  on  an  ocean  with- 
out beacon,  buoy,  or  chart  He  was  now  to 
launch.  He  was  caUed  from  the  carpenter's 
bench  to  redeem  a  world.  The  village  lad 
was  now  confronted  with  the  task  of  reveal- 
ing God  to  men.  In  His  own  person  and  life 
Ue  must  now  represent  the  holiness,  the  love, 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme;  and  must  so 
represent  God  that  men  everywhere  and  in  all 
time  would  need  no  other  teaching  and  no 
further  appeal.  How  could  He  face  this  over- 
whelming task;  by  what  hitherto  untried 
methods  accoipplish  it? 

The  burden  and  glory,  the  hazard  and  in- 
tricacy and.  responsibility  of  His  vocation, 
must  have  stirred  in  His  soul  a  ferment  of 
emotions  never  experienced  by  any  other 
man.  Often  as  He  had  ponder^  His  future 
in  the  quiet  of  the  Galilean  hills,  often  as  He 
had  surveyed  the  actual  condition  of  His  coun- 
trymen and  considered  how  He  could  bring 
light  and  peace  to  them,  now  that  He  was  to 
be  actually  launched  on  His  work  all  past 
thought  seemed  insufficient  and  He  felt  that 
His  decisions  were  still  to  be  made.  His  meth- 
ods still  to  be  determined.  Solitude  was 
what  He  craved — the  absolute  solitude  that 
could  be  gained  only  where  the  wild  beasts 
scared  away  all  living  things.  The  inquisi- 
tive, critical  eyes  fixed  upon  Him  by  the  Bap- 
tist's followers,  the  eager  questioning  to 
which  He  must  at  once  have  been  subjected, 
the  necessity  of  at  once  determining  the  steps 
He  must  take,  to  win  the  world  to  God,  drove 
Him  to  solitude. 


The  intensity  of  His  emotion  and  of  ffis 
thought  is  very  simply  conveyed  by  the 
Evangelists,  who  tell  us  that  for  forty  days 
and  forty  nights — that  is,  for  some  unusually 
long  period^He  forgot  to  eat.  Absorbing 
interests,  deep  grief,  agitating  anxiety,  may 
so  occupy  the  attention  that  food  is  unthought 
of.  Can  we  wonder  that  when  our  Lord  real- 
ized that  upon  His  wisdom  and  steadfastness 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  purpose  toward  the 
world  depended.  He  should  have  been  able 
for  the  time  to  think  of  nothing  else? 

As  the  narrative  discloses,  there  were  chief- 
ly three  problems  that  occupied  His  atten- 
tion: Am  I  as  Messiah  lifted  above  the  or- 
dinary human  needs  and  trials?  or  in  other 
words.  May  I  use  the  power  of  the  indwell- 
ing God  to  relieve  me  from  the  ordinary  hu- 
man pains?  What  means  may  I  legitinrntely 
use  to  convince  men  of  my  claims?  And 
third.  What  kind  of  kingdom  is  the  Messianic 
to  be?  From  His  childhood  He  had  heard 
the  Kingdom  of  God  discussed;  He  had  be- 
come familiar  with  the  popular  exi)ectatioa 
of  great  battles  and  victories,  of  signs  from 
heaven,  and  physical  catastrophes,  and  tri- 
umphs without  moral  conflict  And  Bh 
mind  had  now  to  work  itself  clear  of  all  that 
was  misleading  and  false  in  these  expectations 
and  to  find  its  own  way  to  the  mind  of  God 
in  the  matter. 

The  First  Temptation.— The  first  tempta- 
tion of  the  Christ  was  to  use  for  His  owo 
preservation  and  comfort  the  miraculous  pow- 
ers given  Him  for  the  use  of  others.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  He  found  Himself  lent 
force  to  the  temptation.  Absorbed,  during 
His  retirement  in  the  desert,  in  mental  con- 
fiict,  the  claims  of  His  physical  nature  at 
last  made  themselves  felt  He  finds  Himself 
faint  and  ready  to  perish;  too  sick,  giddy, 
and  spent  to  seek  for  food.  What  have  men 
not  done  under  the  pressure  of  hunger? 
We  forgive  the  starving  man  who  steals  a 
loaf;  even  the  miserable  survivors  of  ship- 
wreck who  after  a  week's  agony  devote  one 
of  their  number  to  be  the  food  of  the  rest  It 
was  this  appetite  that  owns  no  law  and  no 
obstacle  that  now  claimed  Jesus  as  its  victim. 
And  how  easily  He  can  satisfy  it    Here  is 
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the  stress  of  the  temptation  that  flndbg  Him- 
self swooning  with  exhaustion,  as  desperate 
of  relief  as  the  abandoned  and  worn-out  ex- 
plorer. He  yet  is  conscious,  distractingly  con- 
scious, that  He  has  power  by  one  word  to 
supply  His  utmost  need,  ijid  if  He  dies 
there  with  His  work  unbegun,  how  foolish  a 
death,  what  a  fiasco  of  a  Messianic  reign ! 

It  was  the  same  temptation  He  was  sub- 
jected to  when  He  knew  He  could  summon 
twelve  legions  of  angels  to  turn  the  stupid 
and  self-confident  exultation  of  His  enemies 
into  shame  and  defeat  (Compare  also  ^  He 
saved  others.  Himself  He  can  not  save.") 
Why  should  He  not  use  His  power?  He 
would  not  use  it,  because  He  has  taken  hu- 
man nature,  and  is  to  live  a  human  life  under 
human  conditions;  and  were  He  to  relieve 
Himself  of  every  threatening  danger  and 
evade  every  serious  test  in  life  by  a  quick 
resort  to  His  supernatural  power,  then  His 
entrance  into  human  life  would  have  been 
no  example  and  encouragement  to  us,  but 
only  a  bewildering  mockery.  He  rebuts  the 
temptation  by  trust  in  His  Father.  ''Man 
lives,"  and  I  therefore,  being  man,  live — ''not 
by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  Com- 
eth out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  It  is  God's 
part  to  order  His  life,  to  bring  Him  into 
straits,  and  to  bring  Him  through  them. 
Bread  is  needful,  but  behind  the  bread,  able 
to  dispense  it  or  to  dispense  with  it,  is  the 
Father  whose  wisdom  and  love  are  ever 
around  Him. 

To  every  man  this  temptation  comes  at  the 
gate  of  life.  To  me  also  are  committed 
certain  powers,  capabilities,  opportunities, 
means;  for  whom  am  I  to  use  them?  For 
myself  or  for  others? 

The  Second  Temptation. ^In  looking  for- 
ward to  His  work  and  considering  how  He 
might  most  effectually  win  the  people's  be- 
lief in  Him  as  Gkxl's  representative,  it  could 
not  but  occur  to  Him  that  this  might  most 
easily  be  done  by  the  public  performance  of 
some  astounding  feat.  Were  He  to  meet  the 
I)Opular  expectation  by  leaping  from  one  of 
the  roofs  of  the  Temple  into  the  crowded 
courts  below,  He  might  have  established  His 
claim  among  a  people  persistently  demanding 
a  sign  and  unable  to  see  in  His  own  person  the 
only  convincing  sign.  Did  not  such  a  feat 
find  warrant  in  the  book  which  formed  His 
sole  guide?  Of  whom  but  of  Himself,  the 
Messiah,  could  the  words  be  written,  "He 
•hall  give  His  angels  charge  concerning  thee, 


and  on  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up, 
lest  haply  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a 
stone  "  ?  To  this  temptation  He  was  subjected 
as  often  as  the  people  came  clamoring,  "Mas- 
ter, we  would  see  a  sign  from  thee  " ;  and  as 
often  was  He  found  Himself  confronted  with 
a  people  impervious  to  His  personal  glory, 
so  often  was  He  compelled  to  realize  how 
slow  must  be  His  advance  against  the  con- 
tradiction of  sinners.  How  often  did  this 
temptation  recur  when  His  appeals  were  met 
by  stolid  apathetic  stupidity,  when  His  love 
was  despised  and  laughed  at.  His  motives 
misconstrued.  His  word  doubted. 

But  to  this  temptation  our  Lord  at  no  time 
yielded.  He  adhered  resolutely  to  the  slow, 
laborious,  apparently  unsuccessful  method  of 
teaching  the  individual,  of  living  a  holy  life, 
of  the  cross.  He  did  so  because  that>  alone 
was  the  right  method.  To  leap  unhurt  from 
the  Temple  roof  was  to  rival  the  mountain 
goat  or  the  chamois ;  but  it  had  no  connec- 
tion at  all  with  spiritual  power  and  was  no 
evidence  of  a  design  or  ability  to  save  men 
from  their  sins.  To  abandon  the  region  of 
men's  actual  needs  and  work  wonders  not  for 
their  relief,  but  for  mere  display,  was  to  tres- 
pass against  the  Father's  love  and  to  mistake 
His  purpose.  The  miracles  of  Christ  were 
never  grotesque,  spectacular  marvels,  but 
were  ever  on  the  plane  of  nature  and  for  the 
relief  of  human  wants. 

The  Third  Temptation.— Perhaps  the  third 
was  the  severest  temptation.  The  devil 
showed  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  them,  and  offered  them  to 
Him  on  condition  that  He  would  worship 
him.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  vividly  pres- 
ent to  the  mind  of  Christ  the  actual  power  and 
magnitude  of  earthly  kingdoms,  their  im- 
mense resources  for  good  as  well  as  for  evU. 
What  might  not  a  right-minded  emperor  ac- 
complish? From  that  sovereign  throne  at 
Rome  how  might  the  whole  world  be  turn- 
ed to  good!  What  irresistible  power  was 
wielded  by  those  in  authority !  how  many  and 
how  real  were  the  achievements  and  resources 
of  the  mighty  empires  men  had  reared  on 
earth  I  Beside  these  was  not  His  designed 
spiritual  kingdom  a  mere  devout  imagination, 
a  dominion  in  the  air,  an  unattainable,  shad- 
owy ideal  that  could  not  stand  comparison 
with  those  solid,  substantial  realms?  By 
falling  in  with  His  people's  expectation  of 
an  earthly  kingdom,  what  might  He  not 
achieve?     How  rapidly  the  people  would 
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gather  to  Hlml  and  what  good  might  He  not 
accompliahl 
But  there  was  that  which  told  Him  that  to 


to  exchange  allegiance  to  God  for  allegiance 
to  the  devil ;  to  substitute  temporary  for  eter- 
nal good;   to  become  the  rival  of  earthly 


abandon  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  was     princes  instead  of  being  the  Messiah  of  God. 


THE  INTSRMSDIATS  STATS 
Bt  Junius  B.  Rbmbnsntdbb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Nkw  Tore. 


Thb  most  notable  passage  bearing  on  this 
question  is  the  remarkable  one  in  8t.  Peter, 
''By  which  also  Christ  went  and  preached 
unto  the  spirits  in  prison:  which  sometime 
were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffer- 
ing of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while 
the  ark  was  preparing."  What  if  there  be 
an  element  of  mystery  in  this  passage?  What 
if  it  be  hard  to  look  into?  Is  not  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  leaf  torn  from  the  great  Book  of 
eternal  secrecy,  as  a  rift  through  the  impene- 
trable cloud  wall  that  hides  the  future  world, 
the  strongest  incentive  for  us  to  seek  most 
earnestly  into  its  meaning,  and  find  if  we  can 
the  great  truth  which  it  certainly  was  meant 
to  reveal? 

And  these  facts  it  clearly  teaches.  Christ 
died  as  we  all  must  die.  He  was  buried  as 
we  must  be,  an  interval  previous  to  His  res- 
urrection. Now  where  was  the  spirit  or  soul 
of  Christ  during  that  period  ?  It  had  left  His 
body,  but  it  had  not  gone  to  heaven,  for 
Christ  said  to  Mary,  Touch  me  not;  for  I 
have  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father.  This 
text  solves  the  enigma.  It  teaches  that  while 
Christ's  body  lay  in  the  grave.  His  soul 
"  went  unto  the  spirits  in  prison  ** ;  literally 
the  abyss  or  depth.  **  Prison, "  or  abyss  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  ''Sheol"  and  of 
the  Greek  ''Hades."  Both  words,  Sheol  in 
the  Old,  and  Hades  in  the  New  Testament, 
have  one  meaning,  the  place  or  state  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  It  is  described  as  having 
two  compartments,  paradise  for  the  holy 
dead,  and  Tartarus  or  Gehenna,  i.e.,  hell,  for 
the  wicked.  At  death  all  good  and  bad  went 
into  this  Sheol,  or  Hades;  so  this  text  tells  us 
that  our  Lord,  too,  went  thither.  And  other 
Scriptures  corroborate  this.  Thus  St.  Peter 
at  Pentecost  applied  to  Christ  the  prophecy; 
"  Thou  wilt  not  have  my  soul  in  hades  "  (Acts 
ii.  27).  This  would  have  no  meaning  had  he 
not  gone  there.  Again  Paul  says:  "  Now  the 
Christ  ascended,  what  is  it  that  He  also  de- 
scended first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth?  "  (Eph.  Iv.  9).  Here  going  to  Hades  is 
spoken  of  as  a  descent  to  the  underworld. 


And  as  such  we  characterize^t  as  we  confes 
in  the  creed:  "He  descended  into  faeU' 
(Hades). 

Surely  whatever  else  is  mysterious  and  daik 
here  this  momentous  fact  is  clear  that  there  ii 
an  intermediate  state,  that  in  death  our  spir- 
its do  not  enter  at  once  upon  their  final  condi- 
tion, that  we  rest  at  a  temporary  inn  in  oar 
journey,  that  there  is  no  instantaneous  flight 
of  the  soul  to  the  highest  heaven,  or  descent 
to  the  lowest  hell.  And  this  truth  Is  con- 
firmed by  other  features  of  Scripture  teach- 
ing. The  central  doctrine  of  the  resurrectioa 
involves  it.  For  during  the  interval  of  the 
disembodied  state  the  soul  must  be  far  indeed 
from  the  full  fruition  of  its  destiny.  And  the 
general  judgment  implies  the  same  thing. 
It  does  not  take  place  until  the  close  of  time; 
and  as  only  then  will  the  seals  be  torn  from 
the  Book,  and  the  irrevocable  sentence  be 
pronounced  upon  their' necords,  and  death 
and  Hades  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (Rev. 
XX.  14),  assuredly  until  that  great  epoch  the 
condition  of  the  dead  will  not  be  the  same  in 
degree,  at  least,  as  after  it. 

Assuming,  then,  the  Scripture  teaching  u 
reasonably  conclusive,  let  us  further  inquire: 
"What  is  the  nature  of  the  intermediate 
state?  **  Is  it  a  sleep  of  the  soul?  Will  we 
pass  this  interval,  of  unknown  duration,  in 
a  state  of  unconsciousness?  And  when  it  is 
over,  and  the  morning  of  resurrection  breaks^ 
will  it  Just  seem  to  us  as  when  we  retire  at 
night  and  know  nothing  until  the  morrow 
morning's  glow  awakes  us?  This  view  re- 
ceives some  countenance  from  the  very  fre- 
quent Scripture  references  to  death  as  a 
sleep.  Thus  the  Old  Testament  says  of  the 
death  of  Jacob:  "And  he  slept  with  his  fa- 
thers." So  also  Jesus  spoke  of  it:  "Onr 
friend  Lazarus  sleepeth,  but  I  go  that  I  may 
awake  him  out  of  sleep."  And  Paul  ctlli 
the  holy  dead  "Those  who  sleep  in  Jesus." 
So  the  great  trumpet  which  in  the  last  day 
is  to  resound  through  the  universe  rouiiDg 
the  dead  from  their  graves,  seems  to  aaame 
that  the  dead  are  asleep  and  are  thus  awak* 
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ened  from  age-bng  slumber.  "Why  bast 
thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up?"  (1 
Sam.  zxviii.  15).  The  question  of  Samuel 
points  to  a  restful  sleep.  And  those  who  were 
called  back  to  life  by  our  Lord  gave  no  sign 
that  they  knew  definitely  of  the  state  in 
which  they  had  been. 

Other  passages,  however,  are  so  strong  as 
to  show  all  these  texts  must  rather  be  taken 
figuratively  as  indicating  not  the  unconscious- 
ness but  the  rest  fulness  of  sleep.  Thus 
Moses  and  £lijah,  tho  dead  for  centuries,  ap- 
pear conversing  with  our  Lord  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration.  But  one  can  not  hold 
rational  conversations  in  his  sleep.  Paul 
characterizing  death  as  an  absence  from  the 
body,  speaks  of  it  as  *'at  home  with  the 
Lord."  And  the  Lord's  word  to  the  thief  on 
the  cross,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise,"  indicates  both  a  conscious  and 
blessed  companionship.  And  in  the  parable 
of  the  worldly  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  they 
are  found  after  death  in  different  compart- 
ments of  Sheol  or  Hades,  the  rich  man  in  a 
hell  of  misery,  and  Lazarus  in  a  paradise  of 
blessing. 

Harmonizing  these  various  and  sometimes 
seemingly  conflicting  statements,  we  gather 
this  scriptural  answer  to  the  great  question: 
What  becomes  of  us  and  of  our  loved  ones 
when  passing  through  strange  experiences  of 
death?  The  holy  dead  in  the  intermediate 
state  are  at  rest,  in  paradise,  in  the  Savior's 
presence,  and  in  communion  with  Him,  yet 
as  it  were  in  a  beautiful,  dream-visioned 
sleep.  It  is  a  state  of  blissful  quiet  and  re- 
pose, intermediate  between  slumber  and  the 
active  rapture  of  heaven.  Writes  one  of  the 
greatest  Christian  thinkers,  Martineau:  ''It 
is  a  deep  spiritual  life,  a  kingdom  of  calm 
thought  and  self -fathoming,  a  kingdom  of 
remembrance  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word." 
And  another,  much  to  the  same  effect,  says: 
''Analogy  gives  us  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  the  disembodied  state  the  whole  life 
on  earth  will  pass  before  the  soul,  in  all  its 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  like  a  map  of  the 
past  journey  before  a  traveler."  A  signifi- 
cant text  in  the  apocalypse  casts  light  upon 
this  intermediate  condition  and  oceupation. 
This  is  where  the  martyrs  waiting  under  the 
altar  somewhat  impatiently  cry  out:  "How 
long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true?  And  white 
robes  were  given  them ;  and  it  was  said  unto 
them  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little 
(Rev.  vi.  11).     "They  are  incom- 


plete, as  being  neither  fully  awake  nor 
asleep ;  they  are  in  a  state  of  rest,  with  long- 
ings after  greater  happiness,  awaiting  the  full 
exercise  of  their  power."  They  are  under 
the  altar,  i.e.,  near  to  the  throne,  not  in 
the  full  presence  of  God,  but  in  a  safe  and 
holy  treasure-house  close  by,  like  ^oses  in  a 
cleft  of  the  rock,  covered  by  the  hand  of  God 
and  beholding  the  skirts  of  his  glory. 

This  about  crosses  swords  with  Luther's 
view.  In  his  earlier  years  he  held  to  the  be- 
lief of  a  sleep  of  the^disembodied  spirit  until 
awakened  by  the  trumpet  of  resurrection. 
But  in  his  latest,  maturest  expression,  in  his 
commentary  on  Genesis,  he  says:  "In  the 
interim  between  death  and  the  resurrection 
the  soul  does  not  sleep,  but  is  in  some  sense 
awake  and  enjoys  the  vision  of  angels  and  of 
Christ,  and  has  converse  with  them." 

That  mystery  impends  over  this  interme- 
diate state  is  beyond  question.  We  were 
never  meant  to  see  clearly  behind  the  veil 
that  hides  eternity.  But  that  we  may  not 
see  fully  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  see  at 
alL  Paul  tells  us  that  we  can  not  "see  face 
to  face,"  but  he  does  say  that  "  we  see,"  even 
tho  it  be  but  as  "  through  a  glass  darkly." 
And  so  in  this  dim  vision  permitted  as 
through  the  vista  of  revelation  we  see  the 
holy  dead  in  blessed  calm  and  peace,  with 
thoughtful,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  self- 
chastening  retrospect  of  the  past,  illumined 
with  visions  of  Christ  and  foreglimpses  of 
their  coming  glory. 

The  remarkable  statement  is  further  made 
by  St.  Peter  respecting  those  in  this  interme- 
diate state  that  "  Christ  went  and  preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison  " ;  and  this  preaching  was 
for  the  benefit  of  those  "which  sometimes 
were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffer- 
ing of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah." 
Christ's  mission  was  to  destroy  death,  and 
him  that  hath  the  power  of  death— that  is, 
the  devil.  But  to  destroy  a  kingdom  and 
its  ruler  you  must  attack  its  citadel.  And 
so  Christ  during  the  time  of  His  burial  de- 
scended into  the  realm  of  the  underworld, 
the  empire  of  hades— death,  darkness,  and 
the  devil— that  He  might  triumph  over  these 
ancient  gates  of  gloom  and  return  with  the 
triumphant  shout,  "  I  was  dead,  and  behold 
I  am  alive  forevermore ;  and  I  have  the  keys 
of  death  and  of  hades."  Hitherto  Satan  had 
carried  these  keys,  but  now  they  are  sus- 
pended from  the  girth  of  the  conquering  Son 
of  God. 
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But  a  real  triumph  releases  captives.  And 
so  the  preaching  here  seems  to  have  been  in 
both  compartments  of  Hades;  for,  having 
proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
(for  the  Greek  term  Ktfpiaao  always  means  an 
evangelical  proclamation),  ''this  conquering 
Lord  passed  from  paradise  to  hell,  .and 
preached  there  repentance  and  faith  to  those 
spirits  who  sometimes  were  disobedient." 
Bays  the  conservative  commentator  Alfred: 
''With  the  great  majority  of  commenta- 
tors, ancient  and  modem,  I  understand  these 
words  to  say  that  our  Lord,  in  His  disembod- 
ied state,  did  go  to  the  place  of  detention  of 
departed  spirits,  and  did  preach  salvation,  in 
fact,  to  the  disembodied  spirits  of  those  who 
refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  God  when  the 
Judgment  of  the  flood  was  hanging  over 
them."  This  is  corroborated  by  that  other 
significant  passage  in  1  Pet.  iv.  6:  "For  this 
cause  was  the  gospel  preached  also  to  them 
that  are  dead."  Startling  as  these  announce- 
ments seem,  yet  they  harmonize  with  other 
passages  and  complete  the  revelation  of  the 
scheme  of  grace.  For  if  Christ  died  for 
all,  and  Qod  wills  that  all  should  be  saved, 
these  declarations  would  but  be  taunting 
mockery  to  souls  absolutely  excluded  from 
the  possibility  of  being  saved  through  Him. 
And  the  escape  from  this  diflSculty  and  con- 
tradiction can  be  foimd  in  this  evangelical 
preaching  in  the  intermediate  state. 

And  if  this  be  the  true  interpretation,  then 
we  learn  the  momentous  truth  that  death  does 
not  in  every  case  fix  the  souFs  eternal  state. 
And  it  is  only  by  means  of  such  a  theory  as 
this  that  another  great  fact  in  the  order  of  the 
divine  government  can  be  explained  (v.  18), 
the  postponement  of  the  general  Judgment 
and  the  delivery  of  the  final  irrevocable  sen- 
tence until  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  close 
of  time. 

From  the  highly  significant  truth  thus 
taught,  it  can  not  fairly  be  said  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  second  probation  is  deducible.  Pro- 
bation, the  state  of  being  tried,  involves  the 
opportunity  and  ability  to  undergo  the  moral 
proving  and  to  win  the  victory  by  overcom- 
ing. But  as  sin  can  not  be  overcome  except 
through  faith  in  the  propitiations  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  without  the  regenerating 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  where  these  have 
never  been  had  as  given,  there  has  never  been 
a  true  probation. 

Hence  that  Christ  should  be  preached  and 
grace  offered  to  thoee  disobedient  in  pre- 


Christian  times,  or  to  those  living  in  heathen 
darkness,  or  to  those  living  in  ChristiaB 
lands,  but  whose  moral  surroundings  wen 
absolutely  impervious  to  Gospel  influences,  is 
not  a  second  probation,  but  only  a  flrst.  This 
doctrine  and  the  texts  supporting  it  afford 
not  the  least  encouragement  for  any  enlight- 
ened soul  to  look  for  another  chance  in  the 
future  state.  That  runs  counter  to  all  Scrip- 
tural teaching  and  would  utterly  beggar  the 
appeal  of  the  gospel  of  moral  force.  One 
text  alone— and  this  reflects  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  €k>8pel— conclusively  disposes  of  any 
such  hypothesis:  "For  if  we  sin  willingly, 
after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  aacrifloe 
for  sins  "(Heb.  x.  26). 

Nor  is  there  any  countenabce  here  for  the 
Romish  flction  of  purgatory.    The  Idea  of 
purgatory  is  that  it  is  a  stage  for  the  holy 
dead  alone;  whereas  these  spirits  had  been 
"disobedient,"  had  not  known  of  or  served 
God  in  their  earthly  lives.    And  the  prime 
purpose  of  purgatory  is,  as  the  word  lit^aliy 
imports,  an  ordeal  of   purification  by  Hit. 
But  this  antagonizes  the  chief  content  of  the 
Gospel,  viz.,  that  "Christ  suffered  for  us  the 
Just  for  the  unjust,"  that  our  guilt  might 
be   expiated  freely,    and  that  thus  "Justi- 
fied through    His  blood,"  we   might  with- 
out any  punitive  ordeal,  except  repentanoe 
and  faith,    "be  reconcUed   to  God."    The 
two  conceptions  are  as  wide  apart  as  the 
poles. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  inquiry  touches 
upon  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  inscrutable 
of  problems,  and  such  are  to  be  treated  in  no 
dogmatic  spirit  They  should  be  examined 
not  in  the  light  of  subjective  conceptions,  but 
solely  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
And  these  should  not  be  approached  wiUi  an 
individualistic  self-confidence,  but  with  a  rev- 
erent regard  for  the  mind  of  the  churdi  and 
the  universal  Christian  teachings  and  expe- 
rience. On  these  cautious  lines  the  writer 
has  endeavored  to  proceed.  And  it  certainly 
commends  the  conclusions  reached  that  the 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state,  as  thus  pre- 
sented, solves  some  of  the  hardest  problems 
offered  by  the  Christian  religion;  reccmdles 
some  of  the  most  seemingly  conflicting  Scrip- 
tural texts;  vindicates  the  universal  father- 
hood and  equal-handed  Justice  of  God; 
widens  the  scheme  of  saving  grace;  and 
heightens  the  glory  of  the  triumjihtBH 
Christ 
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JUDAS— A  STUDY  IN  BLACK 
By  the  Rbv.  Edgar  D.  Jones,  CLEVELAin),  Ohio. 


The  character  of  Judas  (Matt.  xzvL  24, 
John  ziii.  20}  and  Christ's  choice  of  him  to 
be  an  apostle  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
Bible.  We  can  not  hope  to  solve  it,  but  this 
much  we  know :  Judas  was  not  compelled  to 
betray  Jesus.  He  did  it  of  his  own  will.  He 
did  it  deliberately. 

L  Who  was  Judas?  1.  A  Judean,  the  only 
one  of  the  twelve.  He  was  of  Eerioth,  a  lit- 
tle town  in  Southern  Judea.  2.  He  was  a 
man  of  influence  and  some  power.  Compar- 
ing Matt.  xxvi.  8  with  John  xii.  4,  it  seems 
that  Judas  influenced  the  other  disciples  to 
criticize  the  anointing  by  Mary  as  a  sinful 
waste.  8.  Judas 's  position  as  treasurer  of  the 
twelve  points  to  some  peculiar  fitness  he  had 
for  the  place.  The  very  fact  that  Jesus  chose 
him  is  evidence  that  Judas  possessed  promis- 
ing traits  of  usefulness. 

n.  Why  his  treason?  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  put  Judas  in  a  better  light.  Some 
say  he  was  "a  victim  of  misconception"; 
others,  that  he  thought  his  act  would  hasten 
the  Messianic  reign.    But  Jesus  said  Judas 


was  *^  a  devil "  (John  vi.  70).  Jesus  also  spoke 
of  Judas  as  **  the  son  of  perdition  "  (John  x  vii. 
12).  John  said  Judas  was  a  thief  (John  xii.  6). 
Avarice  seems  to  have  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deed.  Judas  was  covetous.  One  thinks 
of  the  opening  lines  of  Browning's  "The 
Lost  Leader  " : 

"Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 
Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat " 

ni.  Light  from  the  shadows.  1.  Judas  is 
an  example  of  what "  base  uses  "  we  may  put 
ourselves  to  if  we  so  elect.  2.  Judas's  re- 
pentance was  not  deep  enough.  It  was 
merely  remorse.  True  repentance  leads  men 
to  the  cross,  not  to  suicide.  It  finds  expres- 
sion in  godly  deeds.  8.  Judas  went  to  the 
wrong  place  for  consolation.  He  went  to  the 
enemies  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  8-6).  Even  at 
that  late  hour  Judas  could  have  thrown  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  Jesus  and  obtained  abun- 
dant pardon. 

Judas  fell  from  a  high  estate.  His  fall  is  a 
warning  to  us  all. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THB  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 
Bt  the  Rev.  John  B.  Hobabt,  Brookltn,  Ohio. 


6ubjeet,-~The  way  of  Salvation,  or  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  through  faith 
in  Christ. 

Holding  the  meaning  of  the  word  "right- 
eousness,** as  used  by  our  Lord,  in  every  case 
up  to  the  meaning  of  God's  righteousness, 
received  by  faith  in  Christ,  we  submit  the 
following  plan,  giving  the  characteristic  text 
of  each  division : 

I.  The  blessedness  of  those  who  obtain  the 
righteousness,  which  is  of  God.— Matt.  v. 
1-16. 

Ver.  6:  "Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall 
be  filled." 

II.  The  impossibility  of  salvation  through 
the  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law.— Matt. 
V.  17-48. 

Ver.  20:  "For  I  say  unto  you,  That  except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall 


in   no  case   enter    into    the    Kingdom   of 
heaven." 

III.  The  righteousness,  which  is  of  God,  will 
manifest  itself  in  making  God  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  our  service,  love,  and  trust. — Matt.  vi. 

Ver.  1:  "Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your 
righteousness  before  men  to  be  seen  of  them ; 
otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father, 
which  is  in  heaven." 

Ver.  88:  "But  seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  and,  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

IV.  The  righteousness  which  is  of  God  is 
given  for  the  asking.— Matt.  vii.  1-20. 

Ver.  7:  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you." 

V.  The  righteousness,  which  is  of  Gkxi,  is 
through  Christ.— Matt.  vii.  21-27. 

Ver.  21:  "Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
Me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  My 
Father,  which  is  in  heaven." 
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PASTORAL  HELPS  AND  HINTS 


THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE  OF  THE  FEDERATION  MOVSKElffT 
Bt  J.  WiNTHROP  Heoeman,  D.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  Nbw  Tors. 


What  are  the  vital  ingredients  that  must 
enter  into  a  federation  merger?  The  aim 
dominating  all  minor  purposes  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  this  world. 
It  involves  the  incarnation  of  God  into  every 
life  and  the  expression  of  His  love  through 
personal  activity  into  every  human  relation. 
It  subordinates  the  Church  as  an  end  in  itself 
unto  the  Church  as  a  means  of  colonizing  the 
world  into  the  Kingdom.  Its  citizenship  rests 
upon  the  personal  possession  of  the  spirit  of 
Jesus. 

Men  coming  together  under  the  influence  of 
any  of  the  minor  aims  of  churches  may  effect 
those  purposes,  but  will  fail  to  make  practi- 
cal the  larger  dimensions  of  the  Church  as 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  will  delay  its  in- 
coming in  greater  fulness.  Denominations  in 
the  Kingdom  are  like  families  in  a  village,  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  by  social  differences, 
varying  interests,  congenial  and  repellant 
centers  of  influence ;  but  if  a  house  be  on  fire 
all  unite  on  the  interest  which  by  its  urgency 
subordinates  minor  purposes. 

In  a  federation,  however,  the  aim  of  extend- 
ing the  Kingdom  elevates  all  lower  aims  into 
means  of  higher  living  and  is  permanent. 

If  the  motive  of  extending  the  Kingdom  be 
dominant  in  the  representatives,  each  will 
hold  to  his  creed,  his  polity,  and  his  denomi- 
national interests  wherein  they  best  contrib- 
ute to  the  upbuilding  of  God's  Kingdom. 

There  are  some  who  identify  their  denomi- 
nation with  the  Kingdom  and  consequently 
ignore  other  communions.  With  such  ideals 
and  standards  there  can  be  no  federation 
which  can  endure  the  test  of  practical  work- 
ing; hence  the  need  of  the  supreme  motive 
which  can  cause  all  interests  to  fall  into  their 
proper  places. 

Each  communion  will  come  into  federation 
jealously  guarding  its  own  essential  life  and 
gracefully  willing  to  cooperate  with  all  others 
in  the  common  duties  for  which  the  interests 
of  the  Kingdom  demand  cooperation. 

Credal  federation  is  not  practical ;  it  must 
be  subordinated  to  federation  on  a  higher 
basis. 

The  Roman  Catholic  may  say :  **  There  is 
only  one  church.    We  can  not  recognize  you 


Protestahts.  The  orders  of  your  so-called 
clergy  are  not  valid." 

The  reply  is:  ** Federation  is  on  a  basis  not 
of  polity  or  of  ecclesiastical  aristocnu^  or  of 
the  best  kind  of  a  ministry,  but  on  the  com- 
mon relationships  wo  all  have  as  dtlzena  of 
the  Kingdom." 

The  Episcopalian  may  bold  to  unbroken 
historic  continuity  and  orders  of  a  more  com- 
plete ministry  than  others  as  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  his  Church,  but  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Kingdom  requiring  coopeiatkui 
will  be  ready  to  do  his  part 

When  the  Syracuse  Federation  of  Churchee 
and  Christian  Workers  was  organized,  the 
honored  Bishop  of  Central  New  York  in  a 
pastoral  letter  advised  his  clergy  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  federation.  Afterward, 
when  it  had  been  explained  to  him,  he  appre- 
ciated its  value  and  wrote  the  State  secretary 
a  letter  which  opened  the  door  of  every  par- 
ish to  the  entrance  of  federation,  encloaed  hit 
check  for  the  support  of  the  work,  and  later 
said:  **!  see  that  under  existing  conditions 
the  federating  of  churches  is  a  necessity.' 

Again,  if  formal  unity  were  proposed,  the 
Baptist  would  not  surrender  believers'  bap- 
tism and  what  is  involved  in  that,  nor  would 
other  communions  give  up  their  distinctive 
polity  or  character. 

In  federation  this  supreme  motive  must  re- 
tard the  operation  of  churchism  in  the  de- 
nomination of  the  local  church.  In  a  certain 
section  in  New  York  City  east  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, inhabited  by  over  two  hundred  thousand 
people,  a  certain  denomination  had  only  one 
church— small,  inadequate  in  resources  and 
equipment,  and  not  backed  up  generously. 
In  the  section  corresponding  west  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  only  seventy  thousand  lived, 
this  denomination  had  nine  churches!  The 
relative  proportion  of  means  of  serving  the 
people  is  obvious;  the  disproportion  between 
saving  souls  and  building  sectarian  institu- 
tions called  churches  is  lamentable. 

To  bring  about  the  federation  of  churches 
practically  there  must  be  a  more  or  less  clear 
definition  and  understanding  of  the  things 
necessary  to  be  done  by  cooperation. 

If  men  come  together  without  such  know^ 
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edge»  the  finest  purpose  will  evaporate  into 
beautiful  sentiments,  academic  exploits,  and 
eloquent  oratory.  There  will  be  many  pretty 
pictures  of  what  ought  to  be  and  visions  of 
what  probably  will  be,  but  no  wisdom  will  be 
available  to  make  these  materialize. 

In  the  organization  of  local  federations 
when  they  have  come  together  they  say, 
"  Well,  here  we  are.  Now  what  are  we  going 
to  do?  who's  going  to  do  it?  how  are  we  going 
to  do  it?  and  how  raise  money  to  have  it 
done  ?  "  They  appoint  conmiittees,  then  have 
engagements  which  keep  them  away,  then  no 
quorum,  and  federation  is  a  failure.  In  apol- 
ogy, some  say,  **  The  idea  is  good—no  doubt  of 
that — but  it  seems  to  be  all  up  in  the  air  or 
ahead  of  the  times." 

The  trouble  is  that  the  men  in  it  lack  the 
dominant  motive  of  extending  the  Kingdom 
and  so  love  their  church  as  an  institution  end- 
ing in  itself  more  than  their  fellow-men,  and 
therefore  fail  to  adjust  their  engagements  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  importance,  and  to 
have  a  perspective  in  which  they  may  balance 
the  relative  merits  of  aims  and  measures. 

Whenever  federations  have  been  started 
with  a  program  of  service  worth  doing  and 
which  needed  to  be  done  and  could  be  done 
only  by  cooperation,  they  have  been  of  ines- 
timable value. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  know  the  conditions 
which  favor  and  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  exact  causes  of  the  evils  they 
are  to  overpower,  and  the  resources  at  their 
command.  If  the  churches  are  to  know  the 
social,  civic,  economic,  political,  and  church 
conditions,  interdenominational  commissions 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  exact  information. 
Already  the  influence  of  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Interest  of  Labor  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  stimulated  a  labor 
commission  in  the  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian bodies.  The  first  work  of  local 
federation  is  a  scientific  study  of  conditions 
revealed  by  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  entire 
conununity  so  that  churches  may  know  the 
complete  situation  which  confronts  or  sur- 
rounds them.  The  practical  working  of  this 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  field  which 
belongs  to  the  Church  by  preference,  e.g., 
several  hundred  families  have  been  added  to 
the  care  of  certain  city  churches,  altho  the 
pastors  had  supposed  that  they  had  thor- 
oughly searched  their  entire  community.  In 
my  own  parish  our  canvass  gave  eighty  names 
not  on  the  church  roll. 


Other  items  showing  the  result  of  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  were  the  saving  of  time, 
increase  of  efficiency,  decrease  of  waste,  and 
untold  effects  of  an  impression  upon  the  com- 
munity that  churches  really  cared  for  them. 
In  a  district  of  60,000  inhabitants  in  New 
York  City  two-thirds  were  Roman  Catholics 
well  shepherded  by  two  parishes.  Of  the  re- 
mainhig  20,000  the  few  Protestant  church- 
members  were  occasionally  caUed  upon  by 
over  one  hundred  pastors  who  came  from 
every  part  of  the  city  to  minister  to  these 
their  parishioners,  caring  nothing  for  the 
thousands  who  were  not  attached  to  any 
church.  After  the  subfederation  in  that  dis- 
trict had  assigned  to  the  cooperating  churches 
all  the  blocks  as  their  respective  parishes, 
there  was  not  one  individual  who  was  not  un- 
der the  care  of  the  cooperant  church. 

Federation  has  been  practically  a  board 
of  common  service,  finding  out  conditions, 
things  to  be  done,  problems  to  be  solved,  or- 
ganizations to  be  coordinated  when  their 
functions  could  be  used  to  secure  our  com- 
mon aim,  a  bureau  of  information,  an  organ 
of  expression,  a  **  central  ^  for  communication, 
a  permanent  body  of  reforms,  a  clearing-house 
of  church  activities,  a  board  of  strategy,  all 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth. 

In  its  practical  working  as  a  board  of  com- 
mon service  it  has  swung  the  forces  of  the 
churches  to  the  points  of  greatest  need.  It 
has  influenced  legislation  in  behalf  of  justice 
and  righteousness,  secured  the  cooperation  of 
municipal  authorities  to  aid  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove social  and  civic  conditions,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully demanded  the  execution  of  laws 
affecting  the  interests  of  our  homes.  It  has 
effected  a  distribution  of  churches  adapted 
to  the  existing  needs,  changing  the  location 
of  some  and  preventing  entrance  where  exist- 
ing churches  are  sufficient.  It  has  started 
tent  evangelistic  services,  distributed  litera- 
ture on  civic  and  social  interests,  promoted 
business  men's  prayer-meetings,  secured  si- 
multaneous agitation  by  press  and  pulpit  on 
vital  questions,  has  helped  a  movement  to 
minister  to  working-men,  and  has  awakened' 
the  social,  civic,  and  ecclesiastical  conscience. 

"  The  World  for  Christ "  is  absurd  when  it  is 
the  slogan  of  one  denomination,  but  is  a  wor- 
thy battle-cry  for  a  cooperant  church  carry- 
ing denominational  banners  all  dipping  to  the 
banner  of  Love  and  marching  under  the  one 
captain  of  our  common  salvation. 
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HOW  CAN  THE  CHT7RCHES  FEDERATE? 

By  D.  p.  St.  Claib,  New  Yokk. 


With  the  marked  decline  of  theological  dis- 
cussion and  sectarianism,  the  churches  are 
becoming  keenly  conscious  of  their  needless 
cross  purposes— waste  of  energy,  looseness  of 
organization,  and  weak  influences  upon  pub- 
lic sentiments.  This  new  consciousness  has 
so  affected  the  churches  that  not  one  of 
them  has  attempted  within  very  recent  years 
to  launch  any  distinct  religious  movement. 
Every  revival  worth  mentioning  is  the  result 
of  the  cooperation  of  all  the  churches  in  a 
place.  In  St.  Louis,  in  Denver,  in  Schenec- 
tady, in  Syracuse,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  not 
the  Presbyterians  nor  the  Methodists  nor  the 
Baptists  nor  the  Episcopalians  who  stirred  the 
conununity,  but  all  of  them  together.  Such 
events  go  a  long  way  to  produce  that  state  of 
mind  that  demands  not  only  spasmodic  coop- 
eration, but  practical  federation.  Indeed,  the 
churches  are  fully  conscious  of  their  individ- 
ual weakness,  and  of  their  great  power  when 
united. 

Federation  here  and  there,  however,  has 
been  attempted  for  ten  years  or  more.  Elev- 
en States — Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Cali- 
fornia—  have  been  organized,  and  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Syracuse.  Utica,  Provi- 
dence, Hartford,  Cleveland,  and  Toledo,  and 
others,  local  federations  have  been  formed ; 
but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  these  State 
and  local  federations  exist  only  in  name.  The 
efforts  of  most  of  them  have  been  only  spo- 
radic. What  was  the  matter?  Simply  a 
want  of  men  at  the  head  of  them  with  a  ge- 
nius for  organization  and  a  persistence  of 
purpose  and  unswerving  devotion  to  the  idea 
of  federation.  Yet  in  each  and  every  case 
where  a  federation  has  existed,  it  has  amply 
demonstrated  its  own  necessity  and  power 
in  the  church.  In  the  State  of  Maine  the 
churches  by  combining  have  exerted  a  most 
wholesome  controlling  influence  upon  legisla- 
tion, and  have  without  doubt  prevented  the 
State  from  returning  to  the  liquor  traffic.  A 
few  years  ago  the  city  of  Hartford  became  so 
immoral  and  the  streets  so  offensive  from 
the  placarding  of  obscene  pictures  that  the 
churches  federated  in  behalf  of  municipal 
morality  and  most  effectively  cleaned  the  city 
within  a  few  weeks.  Of  even  more  impor- 
tance than  any  State  or  local  reforms  effected 


by  federation  are  the  comity  and  hannony 
among  the  churches  and  the  ministerial  clubs 
and  parliaments  it  has  begotten  and  fostered. 

But,  as  said,  with  two  notable  exoeptioDS, 
namely,  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Prov- 
idence, federation  is  not  an  accomplished  fisct 
in  the  heart  of  the  churches.  In  New  York 
especially  federation  has  accomplished  a  work 
and  attained  a  degree  of  success  that  make 
every  friend  of  the  movement  believe  that 
it  must  become  a  fact  among  the  churches 
of  America.  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  the 
head  of  the  organization,  is  a  bom  organizer, 
a  statistician,  and  a  man  with  the  enthasiasm 
and  persistence  of  ten  common  men.  Within 
ten  years  he  has  built  up  the  most  complete 
bureau  of  church  information  in  all  Christen- 
dom. So  comprehensive  are  the  sociological 
facts  that  he  has  amassed  that  not  only  have 
many  Protestant  churches  of  the  city,  but 
even  Hebrews  and  Catholics,  and  the  tene- 
ments and  charities  departments  of  the  city 
government,  and  many  independent  philan- 
thropic organizations,  come  to  lean  upon  him 
and  his  bureau  for  help  in  their  work.  The 
Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission, and  even  many  individual  business 
men,  go  to  consult  him,  for  he  not  only  gath- 
ers a  multitude  of  facts,  but  he  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  of  these  facts  that  per- 
haps no  other  man  in  the  city  possesses. 

Dr.  Laidlaw 's  plan  of  work  is  to  make  a 
religious  and  sociological  census  of  the  entire 
city  every  five  years  by  Assembly  districts, 
and  an  annual  census  of  the  city  by  blocks  and 
wards.  He  has  not  completely  carried  out 
his  plan  because  of  the  lack  of  money ;  but 
through  the  direct  work  of  his  own  cen- 
tral federation  and  the  assistance  of  subfed- 
erations  working  under  his  direction  he  has 
made  an  annual  count  of  the  population  and 
its  church  and  sociological  conditions  in  Man- 
hattan borough,  and  within  ten  years  he  his 
made  two  most  accurate  comparative  census 
studies  of  some  of  the  most  populous  Araem- 
bly  districts,  notably  the  Fourteenth  Assembly 
District,  on  the  East  Side  below  Fourteenth 
Street,  one  of  the  most  crowded  cosmopoli- 
tan communities  in  the  world.  The  Central 
Federation  canvassers  go  from  house  to  bouse 
until  every  house  in  an  Assembly  district  has 
been  visited.  The  following  questions  are 
asked  of  the  heads  of  every  family  or  oocu- 
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pant  of  an  apartment:  Name  of  family, 
length  of  residence  in  house,  number  in  fam- 
ily, floor,  owner  of  house,  rent  of  apartment, 
number  of  children,  nationality,  father  and 
mother,  denomination  and  church  if  any,  Bi- 
ble in  the  house,  boarders,  domestics,  boys 
and  girls  one  to  two  years  of  age,  three  to 
seven  years  of  age,  and  eight  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  in  school 

The  gathering  of  this  information  is  done 
by  federation  staff  experts,  usually  men  from 
theological  seminaries  trained  along  these 
lines.  While  these  canvassers  are  backed  by 
no  law  to  compel  people  to  answer  questions, 
yet  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
people  approached  promptly  answer  all  the 
questions,  and  the  only  serious  impediment  to 
collecting  this  information  is  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient staff  of  canvassers.  The  information  is 
tabulated  on  cards  by  a  set  of  electrical  dial 
and  punching  machines,  similar  to  those  in 
the  Federal  Census  Office  at  Washington. 

Then  Dr.  Laidlaw  and  his  staff  of  experts 
t\t  down  to  study  the  wonders  they  had 
found ;  and  nothing  more  fascinates  the  mind 
of  this  church  organizer  than  the  review  of 
such  facts.  He  saw  what  he  had  before  known, 
that  the  Protestant  churches  in  New  York 
were  working  blindfolded,  and  did  not  know, 
where  many  of  the  people  were,  nor  how  to 
reach  them.  He  saw  more  than  a  million 
Protestants  in  Greater  New  York  tmaccounted 
for  on  the  rolls  of  the  churches.  He  saw 
churches  starving  because  many  of  their 
members  had  suddenly  moved  away  to  other 
parts  of  the  city,  and  he  saw  other  churches 
wasting  their  money  to  find  their  people  by 
counting  thousands  of  people  who  did  not 
belong  to  them.  He  saw  new  church  build- 
ings going  up  in  localities  where  there  was  no 
substantial  basis  for  their  support;  and  he 
actually  saw  deserted  churches  in  neighbor- 
hoods full  of  their  own  communicants. 

Then  he  hit  upon  a  plan  very  similar  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  plan  of  parish  work. 
But  he  had  to  get  the  churches  interested  to 
the  extent  of  organizing  subfederations  for 
this  parish  work.  The  reports  that  he  began 
to  send  the  pastors  and  other  officers  aroused 
Bome  of  the  churches,  but  others  took  but  lit- 
tle notice  of  them ;  and  there  are  still  many 
Protestant  churches  in  New  York  upon  which 
the  successful  work  of  this  federation  has 
apparently  made  no  impression.  That  was 
to  have  been  expected;  but  more  than  two 
hundred  of  the  most  progressive  churches 


have  joined  in  this  subfederation  plan  of 
parish  work,  and  have  contributed  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Central  Federation  Bu- 
reau. The  parishes  are  laid  out  in  four  or 
five  blocks,  and  the  churches  in  each  parish 
assume  the  task  of  taking  an  annual  census 
of  the  parish,  each  church  covering  a  certain 
territory.  Pretty  much  the  same  class  of 
information  is  collected,  as  was  noted  above 
in  the  reports  of  the  Central  Federation  cen- 
sus-takers. Every  dwelling  is  visited,  and 
Hebrews  and  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as 
Protestants,  are  duly  tabulated  in  the  reports. 
Some  Jewish  rabbis  and  Roman  Catholic 
priests  have  acknowledged  the  aid  such  re- 
ports have  given  them,  by  contributing 
money  to  the  Central  Federation.  The  best 
subfederation  parish  work  is  done  when  it  is 
most  needed,  in  crowded  commnnities  of  the 
East  and  upper  West  sides.  But  the  religious 
and  sociological  conditions  of  the  city  are 
pretty  well  known  block  by  block  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Central  Federa- 
tion and  the  subfederation  parish  work  of  the 
churches. 

Thus  the  sociological  studies  carried  on  so 
successfully  by  this  church  and  philanthropic 
federation  in  New  York  duplicates  nothing 
done  by  the  national  census.  These  studies 
are  designed,  among  other  things,  to  answer 
the  following  questions: 

Where  ought  religious  and  philanthropic 
work  be  commenced  or  reduced  in  New 
York? 

For  whom  should  work  be  designed? 

Among  what  groups  should  it  be  deserted? 

By  whom  should  it  be  instituted  or  given 
up? 

How  should  the  district  under  study  be  di- 
vided for  cooperative  work? 

Let  us  see  how  far  church  federation  in 
New  York  has  helped  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. In  1897  the  most  populous  block  in 
the  city  was  found  to  be  north  of  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  West  Side,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  was  the  most  potent  reason  for  creating 
the  Tenement-house  Department.  In  1896  the 
congestion  of  the  Fifteenth  Assembly  District 
on  the  Hudson  River  caused  Mayor  Strong's 
Committee  on  Small  Parks  to  establish  the 
DeWitt  Clhiton  Park.  The  census  of  the 
Thirteenth  Assembly  District  discovered  that 
among  2,568  families  there  were  but  86  bath- 
tubs, and  the  city  was  persuaded  to  locate 
a  public  bath  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  institutions  which 
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have  been  established  as  a  result  of  the  Feder- 
ation Census  Department: 

The  census  of  the  Fifteenth  Assembly 
District  found  many  families  with  crippled 
children  without  school  privileges.  Re- 
sult—a special  guild  for  training  crippled 
children. 

The  Hartly  House  Settlement,  418  West 
Forty -sixth  Street,  was  directly  due  to  a  rev- 
elation made  by  a  federation  census;  so  was 
the  West  Side  Neighborhood  House  at  Tenth 
Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street. 

Christ  Lutheran  Church  was  built  at  Fif- 
tieth Street  near  Eleventh  Avenue  instead  of 
Ninth  Avenue,  where  it  would  have  com- 
peted with  a  German  church.  St.  Ambrose 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  St.  Cornelius  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  the  Third  Mora- 
vian Church  (for  West  Indian  negroes),  and 
a  half-dozen  other  churches  were  all  built 
because  of  discoveries  made  by  a  federation 
census.  Scores  of  model  tenement- houses, 
fruit  and  flower  missions,  and  kindergartens 
have  been  established  on  recommendations 
based  upon  Dr.  Laidlaw's  reports. 

As  an  Illustration  of  how  the  federation  of 
churches  saves  time  and  money  to  each  church 
this  example  is  given: 

In  the  Fourteenth  Assembly  District  the 
Second  Avenue  Baptist  Church  visited  1,788 
families,  and  found  24  out-of-church  families 
of  its  own  creed.  Eleven  out-of-church 
Baptist  families  were  reported  to  it  through 
St.  Mark's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 
These  they  discovered  out  of  4,687  families 
which  they  visited.  To  find  the  out-of-church 
Baptists  ^e  Second  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
would  therefore  have  needed  to  make  4,687 
additional  visits.  This  work  it  was  saved  by 
cooperation.  Similarly,  St.  Mark's  Church 
was  saved  8,225  visits  to  be  put  into  commu- 
nication with  its  45  out-of-church  Episcopa- 
lian families;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  saved  5,008  visits  to  discover  the  18  out- 
of-church  Presbyterian  families. 

Does  this  system  provide  for  families  who 
have  lapsed  from  all  definite  religious  inter- 
est? 

In  the  visitation  above  mentioned  the  Sec- 
ond Avenue  Baptist'  Church  was  given 
charge  of  57  Protestant  families  of  no  partic- 
ular creed,  232  unspecified  Protestant  families 
were  handed  over  to  the  care  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  and  12  (the  whole  number  of  Protes- 
tant families  without  church  preference  with- 


in its  parish)  to  the  Fourteenth  Street  Preaby- 
terian  Church. 

Do  such  censuses  actually  reclaim  familiet 
to  the  care  of  churches  and  educational  insti- 
tutions? 

In  the  work  on  the  upper  East  Side  last 
winter  280  persons  were  added  to  the  care  of 
a  Presbyterian  Church;  over  100  to  a  Presby- 
terian Sunday-school;  some  to  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle ;  26  to  a  Methodist  Church ;  some 
to  Baptist  churches;  several  to  St.  Pet^s 
Lutheran  Church,  etc.  On  the  West  side  more 
than  200  were  added  to  a  single  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Laidlaw  says,  if  he  had  the  money  to 
employ  a  full  working  force,  he  would  pro- 
duce the  following  results: 

(a)  An  annual  religious  census  of  the  whde 
pity. 

(b)  A  sociological  study  of  every  part  of  It 
once  in  five  years. 

(c)  The  full  use  of  the  religious  and  mond 
forces  of  every  section  of  the  city  to  combat 
evU  and  to  serve  their  vicinity. 

(d)  The  wise  location  of  new  churches  and 
institutions. 

{e)  An  effective  voice  for  the  expression  of 
the  conscience  of  the  city  in  regard  to  moral 
issues. 

In  view  of  Dr.  Laidlaw 's  experience  and 
success  he  was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  on 
how  national  federation  of  the  Protestant 
churches  could  be  best  organized  and  pro- 
moted. 

"For  social  service  in  the  United  States,* 
he  said,  "*  actual  federation  should  be  by 
States,  or  first  of  all  perhaps  by  cities;  and 
a  national  federation,  which  should  be  tn 
power,  would  inevitably  ensue.  This  plan 
provides  for  a  national  federation  ab  intra. 
The  cities  of  our  country  furnish  the  most  se- 
rious social  and  religious  problems,  and  nc 
two  cities  are  alike  in  their  character  and 
needs.  The  working  plans  of  an  organiza* 
tion  that  would  be  effective  in  New  York 
would  not  suit  Philadelphia,  Boston,  or  Chi- 
cago; and  what  would  work  well  in  the 
cities  would  prove  a  failure  in  the  rural 
communities.  Indeed,  every  neighbortiood, 
township,  and  county,  as  well  as  every  State 
in  the  Union,  has  social  and  moral  problems  d 
its  own. 

"  And  we  must  remember  that  in  any  <H^ 
ganization  of  different  branches  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  we  have  no  law  to  compel  this 
church  or  that  church  to  do  a  thing.    W« 
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haye  to  go  at  each  individual  churcb— yes,  at 
tlie  individual  leaders  within  each  church — 
and  make  them  see  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  their  own  highest  interest.  We  can 
not  hope  through  their  respective  parliamen- 
tary legislative  bodies  to  bind  them  to  coope- 
rate heartily  with  their  fellow-Protestants  of 
other  brandhes.  Federation  must  do  for  each 
of  the  churches  something  that  each  church 
wants  very  much  to  do,  but  can  not  do  alone. 
''A  great  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
churches  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  feder- 
ation is  a  picturesque  and  interesting  body, 
and  betokens  a  comity  and  good  feeling 
among  the  churches  that  are  most  welcome ; 


but  it  is  not  per  se  an  evidence  that  the  seeds 
of  practical  federation  are  planted  and  are 
taking  root  over  the  country.  Ten  hard- 
working, effective  local  organizations  are 
worth  more  to  the  churches  and  religion  than 
the  whole  country  organized  without  one 
such  organization.  But  as  the  local  organi- 
zations multiply,  State  organizations  will  be 
needed.  A  great  central  head  or  national 
clearing-house  for  the  States  must  follow,  for 
only  through  this  organ  can  the  States  learn 
from  one  another  and  the  combined  churches 
of  the  country  register  their  will.  This  must 
necessarily  be  of  slow  growth,  and  the  friends 
of  national  federation  must  not  lose  heart." 


CARNALITY;  TO  WIT,    SECTARIANISM 
Bt  thb  Rev.  John  Woodbuff  Conklin,  New  Yobe. 


You  and  I  know  a  town  of  sixteen  hundred 
people.  If  any  one  of  us  ministers,  presum- 
ably fairly  sound  in  mind  and  body,  were 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  a  church  there  with 
the  privilege  of  dictating  the  number  of  min- 
isters and  churches  to  share  with  ours  the  re- 
ligious work  of  that  community,  salary  cor- 
responding to  size  of  parish,  what  dictum 
would  be  forthcoming?  No  one  of  us  would 
ask  more  than  one  other  pastor  and  church, 
and  nearly  every  one  would  prefer  the  field 
alone. 

Sixteen  hundred  people  are  about  three 
hundred  families.  Not  all  of  these  have 
church  connections.  Thei^  are  many  church- 
es reporting  three  hundred  families  or  more 
in  connection  with  each,  under  one  pastor. 
These  churches  when  vacant  are  not  shunned 
by  applicants  for  their  pastorates.  This  town 
under  observation  has  sdx  churches.  If  I  have 
diagnosed  the  case  truly,  both  ministry  and 
laity  would  be  better  off  if  at  least  four  of 
them  should  fade  away. 

There  is  another  well-known  town  of 
twenty-eight  hundred  people.  No  one  of  us 
called  to  minister  in  it,  endowed  with  auto- 
cratic power,  would  tolerate  more  than  one 
other  pastor  and  church.  Yet  we  count  eight 
churches  there. 

Another  town  of  five  thousand  people  con- 
tains thirteen  churches,  twelve  of  which  had 
pastors  a  year  ago.  No  one  of  us,  if  called  to 
labor  there,  would  ask  more  than  three  pas- 
toral colaborera. 

These  fairly  represent  the  supply  of  the 


people  with  churches  in  our  land,  outside  of 
the  great  cities  and  pure  country  districts. 

An  Oklahoma  student-preacher  recently  has 
detailed  in  print  his  struggles  in  a  town  of  six 
hundred  people  and  six  churches.  According 
to  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll's  report  for  1905.  there 
are  in  the  United  States  199,658  churches.  If 
we  say  200,000,  for  it  is  claimed  that  about 
6,000  are  built  each  year,  and  call  the  popula- 
tion 80,000,000,  we  have  one  church  for 
every  four  hundred  people,  babies  and  alL 
The  same  authority  reports  151,118  ndnis- 
tere. 

In  one  denomination,  which  I  have  carefully 
studied,  about  twenty -eight  per  cent,  of  the 
ministers  are  out  of  the  active  pastorate.  But 
let  us  deduct  thirty -three  and  one-third  per 
cent  from  this  grand  total  of  ministers  and 
we  have  in  round  numbers  100,000  actual  pas- 
tors. This  gives  an  average  of  one  to  every 
800  people — whether  or  not  they  are  parish- 
ioners. If,  Judging  from  our  own  holy  ambi- 
tions and  estimated  abilities,  one  pastor  to 
every  1,000  is  a  superabundant  supply,  we 
have  a  surplus  of  20,000  pastora. 

For  our  purposes  it  is  well  to  distinguish 
between  so-called  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches.  Deducting  the  non-acting  third 
from  the  number  of  Protestant  ministera,  we 
have  92,000  net.  Deducting  12,000,000  Cath- 
olics from  the  population,  we  have  68,000,000 
who  may  be  considered  under  the  care  of 
these  92,000  pastors,  or  an  average  of  740  for 
each.  Sixty-eight  thousand  pastora  would 
be  enough  for  the  work  on  the  basis  of  1,000 
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for  each.  Twenty-four  thousand  then  might 
be  spared. 

Remember  that  you  and  I  would  rather 
have  more  than  less  than  a  thousand  people 
of  all  ages  in  our  several  parishes,  if  allowed 
free  scope. 

But  to  keep  still  further  within  reasonable 
bounds,  for  the  sake  of  my  contention,  I  re- 
duce the  24«000  supposed  surplus  of  pastors 
to  10,000.  I  claim  that  the  ministry  and  the 
Church  would  be  better  off  if  these  10,000— 
there  is  not  time  to  mention  their  names — 
were  out  of  the  pastoral  harness  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  fruits  of 
present  conditions: 

1.  Discouragingly  small  numbers  of  hear- 
ers in  most  churches — especially  at  the  sec- 
ond service. 

2.  Difficulty  of  doing  solid,  systematic,  pro- 
gressive teaching  and  training,  because  of  the 
pressure  of  competitive  attractions. 

8.  Ck)nsequent  shallowness  of  parishioners, 
who  are  naturally  induced  to  cultivate  itch- 
ing ears  and  cynical  spirits. 

4.  Loss  of  proper  ministerial  standing  be- 
cause of  cheap  salaries  and  cheap  devices 
for  drawing  recruits  and  preventing  deser- 
tions. 

6.  Needless  multiplication  of  buildings  and 
salaried  workers — pastors,  sextons,  and  musi- 
cians. 

6.  Excessive  expenditure  in  many  churches 
for  these  purposes — as  also  for  organs,  win- 
dows, and  other  decorations,  because  of  the 
grinding  pressure  of  rivalry. 

7.  The  use  of  unworthy  methods  to  get 
money  to  **run  "  the  church  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

8.  The  cramping  of  vision  and  sympathy 
in  regard  to  needs  and  fruits  of  the  Gospel 
among  people  out  of  sight. 

These  evils  are  the  chief  causes  of  pessi- 
mism and  mourning  in  the  religious  press  and 
in  ministerial  associations.  They  vanish  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  when  the  parish 
is  not  too  small  for  normal  existence  and 
healthy  growth. 

This  over-supply  of  what  we  call  the 
"means  of  grace  "  is  sufficiently  disastrous  to 
the  work  at  home.  But  it  is  brought  into 
more  awful  relief  when  placed  alongside  of 
the  destitution  among  the  larger  part  of  the 
world's  people.  The  foreign  missionaries 
plead  for  a  material  increase  of  their  num- 
bers.   The  Bombay  Conference  voted  to  ap- 


peal for  a  quadrupling  of  the  force  in  India. 
Now  consider  these  ten  thousand  men  whom 
we  could  so  well  spare.  If  they  were  sent  out 
as  foreign  missionaries  every  mission  from  the 
United  States  could  have  its  force  of  ordained 
men  multiplied  not  only  by  four,  but  by  seven. 
Only  about  fourteen  hundred  such  men  are 
now  in  the  service  from  our  American  church- 
es. Just  with  our  unneeded  crumbs  we  could 
supply  the  missions  beyond  their  fondest 
dreams.  The  money  saved  in  the  closing  of 
the  parasitic  churches  here  would  go  far  to- 
ward supporting  the  transferred  ministers. 
Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  matter 
assumes  colossal  importance.  The  vision  of 
waste  on  one  side  and  emptiness  on  the  other 
is  stunning.  One  can  not  picture  or  charac- 
terize it  fairly  without  laying  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  fanaticism  or  lunacy.  Enough 
men  and  money  to  supply  the  heathen  world 
properly,  with  the  chance  to  take  Christ's 
yoke  and  learn  of  Him,  are  wasted,  not  only 
in  war  and  rum  and  theaters,  but  in  relig- 
ion, in  the  management  of  the  forces  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

The  magnificent  epigram  of  Paul,  "And 
now  abidetb  faith,  hope,  love ;  and  the  great- 
est of  these  is  love,"  is  overshadowed  by 
the  practical  life  epigram  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  "Now  abide  controversy,  rivalry, 
waste,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  waste." 

The  roots  or  causes  of  these  conditions,  so 
unworthy  the  disciples  of  the  cross,  are  la- 
beled by  many  as  mainly  virtuous.  Loyalty 
to  conviction,  jealousy  for  truth,  zeal  for 
sound  doctrine — these  are  the  principles  that 
have  produced  the  sects  and  the  rivalries  and 
the  wastes. 

But  the  Apostle  Paul  was  discerning  and 
plain-spoken,  nor  would  he  mock  Gk>d  or  hu- 
manity. He  lays  bare  the  tap-root  of  this 
strife  and  wastefulness,  and  under  a  divine 
inspiration  pastes  on  its  label,  Oamalitp.  He 
writes  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Ye  are  yet  car- 
nal." Why?  Because  they  were  gluttonous 
or  wine-bibbers  or  covetous  or  devoured  with 
sexual  lust?  No  t  not  a  word  of  these.  "  Te 
are  yet  carnal ;  for  whereas  there  is  among 
you  jealousy  and  strife,  are  ye  not  carnal  and 
walk  after  the  roanner  of  men?  For  when 
one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of 
Apollos,  are  ye  not  carnal?" 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  get  an  adequate  cause 
for  conditions  that  are  fearfully  unfair,  un- 
christian, and  ruinous.  The  roots  of  secta- 
rian division  have  not  been  spiritual,  but  oar- 
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nal.  Pauls  says  so.  The  wisdom  that  has 
built  up  the  controversial  systems  of  dogma  • 
"which  we  flaunt  on  our  banners  has  been  a 
fleshly  wisdom.  The  pride  that  holds  in 
strife  to  opinions  that  divide  true  lovers  of  the 
Lord  Christ  is  not  loyalty,  but  carnality.  The 
men  who  seek  to  prevent  church  union— who 
are  willing  to  perpetuate  this  awful  waste  of 
life  and  manhood  and  money — to  perpetuate 
this  ghastly  contrast  between  the  glutted  and 
the  empty — should  not  claim  to  be  spiritual 
guides,  for  they  are  carnal.  The  untaught 
heathen  seems  to  say  to  the  overchurched 


communities,  "Whereas  one  said  I  am  of  Cal- 
vin, and  another,  I  am  of  Luther,  and  another, 
I  am  of  Wesley,  and  another,  I  am  of  Simp- 
son, were  ye  not  carnal  ?  Has  not  your  car- 
nality left  me  without  a  crumb  of  the  Bread 
of  Life?  **  Consider  the  summing  up  of  the 
great  apostle,  **  The  Lord  knoweth  ^e  rea- 
sonings of  the  wise  that  they  are  vain ;  where- 
fore let  no  one  glory  in  men.  For  all  things 
are  yours,  whether  Paul  or  Apollos  or  Cephas, 
or  the  world  or  life  or  death,  or  things  present 
or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours,  and  ye  are 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 


PASTORAL  EVANGELISM 
By  Chables  L.  Goodell,  D.D.,  Nbw  York. 


A  REVIVAL  period  furnishes  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  press  action  upon  any  in  whom  we 
have  become  especially  interested.  It  gives 
the  pastor  and  his  membership  a  chance  to 
make  systematic  visitation  upon  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  and  give  them  a  per- 
sonal and  pressing  invitation  to  the  House  of 
God  for  a  definite  purpose.  It  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  city  or  village  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  religious  life.  Not  infrequently 
stores  and  factories  have  been  closed  to  allow 
clerks  and  operatives  to  attend  revival  ser- 
vices. 

Heyivals  Universal.— This  method  of  propa- 
ganda is  used  to  advance  every  great  cause. 
What  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  was  to  learning 
and  art,  what  the  political  canvass  known  to 
every  civilized  country  is  to  the  temper  of 
the  cause  it  represents,  that  is  the  revival 
movement  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  We 
are  intense  enough  in  our  politics.  We  do 
not  think  it  unworthy  of  the  great  causes  of 
civic  well-being  to  bum  red  lights  and  fill  the 
air  with  music.  We  pack  our  halls  and  thea- 
ters and  send  to  them  our  great  political  spell- 
binders. We  place  wagons  at  the  corners  of 
our  streets  and  from  them  send  forth  the  ar- 
guments of  our  most  persuasive  speakers. 
Our  newspapers  are  subsidized  and  fill  their 
columns  with  the  speeches  which  win  votes. 
Banners  are  fiung  to  the  breeze,  bill-boards 
and  wayside  fences  are  covered  with  political 
arguments,  and  all  this  is  continued  with 
growing  intensity  as  the  crisis  of  the  election 
nears.  Men  must  hear,  and  every  device 
which  ingenuity  can  invent  or  money  pay  for 
is  adopted  to  keep  up  the  interest  for  weeks 
and  to  produce  the  final  result  desired. 


Historic  Revivals.— If  we  are  uncertain  as 
to  the  result  of  these  great  periods  of  revival 
the  pages  of  history  are  open.  Each  century 
has  had  its  message  and  its  great  revival.  Dr. 
Strong,  in  his  "The  Next  Great  Awakening," 
traces  for  us  the  unfolding  of  this  thought 
during  the  last  half-millennium.  Some  man 
saw  most  intensely  in  each  case  the  need  of 
his  time  and  flung  himself  into  the  work  with 
absolute  abandon — one  man  against  the  world. 
While  the  need  of  to-day  is  different  from 
that  of  Luther's  time  or  the  days  of  the 
Wesleys,  the  same  conditions  of  absolute  sur- 
render to  duty  on  some  one's  part  is  impera- 
tive. Doubtless  the  best  motio  for  to-day  in 
our  teaching  is  back  to  Jesus.  His  test  of  dis- 
cipleship  is  a  life  rather  than  a  creed,  but  we 
are  weary  with  the  talk  of  an  ethical  revival 
which  regulates  a  man's  acts  but  leaves  his 
heart  untouched.  A  long  experience  has 
taught  us  to  fear  that  morality  which  has  no 
spiritual  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life 
that  is  truly  spiritual  will  have  no  wrong  ethi- 
cal standards  or  moral  practises.  Our  need 
is  in  the  line  of  "dynamics,  not  mechanics," 
and  while  we  seek  to  multiply  our  institutions 
let  us  remember  that  they  will  be  useless 
without  a  mighty  inspiration. 

A  Gospel  Siege.— It  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  the  way  to  make  a  success 
of  revival  meetings  is  to  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  a  siege  and  not  of  a  cavalry  charge. 
There  were  many  reasons  why  the  Japanese 
should  not  lay  siege  to  Port  Arthur,  and 
when  they  were  losing  the  flower  of  their 
great  army,  the  two  sons  of  their  intrepid 
commander  among  them,  there  was  good  rea- 
son why  they  should  have  lifted  the  siege  and 
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retired,  but  Nogi  knew  that  the  only  time  to 
lift  the  siege  was  when  the  besiegers  were  all 
dead  or  their  enemies  had  surrendered.  What 
would  the  world  have  said  if  Nogi  had  with- 
drawn his  troops  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  a 
month  ?  There  is  only  one  proper  ending  of  a 
siege — unconditional  surrender  of  the  enemy. 
Now  let  us  go  to  our  Gospel  siege  in  the  name 
of  €k)d.  A  four-days'  meeting  may  be  better 
than  nothing,  but  it  is  not  a  siege;  it  is  a 
sortie.  How  can  the  observance  of  the  week 
of  prayer  be  allowed  to  end  our  campaign? 
It  takes  some  time  to  roll  the  burden  of  souls 
adequately  upon  the  heart  of  the  pastor.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  him  to  get  alarmed  at  the 
nearness  of  the  brink  of  failure,  and  the  bet- 
ter he  sleeps  the  less  likely  he  is  to  win.  If 
we  may  believe  the  scattered  records  of  the 
Gospels,  few  men  have  spent  more  sleepless 
nights  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  recipe 
for  success,  given  to  His  disciples  after  a 
sleepless  night,  has  power  in  it  for  us.  **  This 
kind  goeth  not  forth  but  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing." For  most  men  to  get  the  image  of  God 
upon  the  soul  requires  a  time  exposure.  Fin- 
ney was  not  more  worldly  than  are  we,  but 
he  found  it  necessary  to  spend  many  hours  in 
prayer,  that  he  might  reach  the  place  where 
Qod  could  use  him. 

When  the  pastor  has  found  himself  it  will 
be  time  to  look  for  evidences  of  spiritual 
outreaching  on  the  {lart  of  the  membership. 
They  can  not  see  their  pastor  in  great  anx- 
iety of  soul  and  be  themselves  unmoved. 
They  will  begin  to  speak  encouraging  words 
and  do  encouraging  deeds.  They  will  re- 
member some  neighbor  who  might  be  invited 
and  accompanied  to  the  church.  They  will 
remember  promises  made  to  God  which  as  yet 
they  have  not  kept.  They  will  say  at  the 
supper-table:  Tjct  us  all  go  to  church  to- 
night. We  will  have  a  word  of  prayer  before 
we  go.**  When  the  angels  and  the  neighbors 
know  that  the  worldly  Christian  has  become 
a  man  of  prayer  something  is  likely  to  happen. 
The  writer  has  frequently  held  services  for  a 
week  without  any  especial  sign  of  spiritual 
power,  and  once  or  twice  he  has  passed  the 
second  week  with  the  same  conditions,  but  he 
has  never  passed  three  consecutive  weeks 
without  a  great  blessing  from  God  and  the  in- 
gathering of  many  souls. 

A  Revival  for  Every  Church.— If  we  could 
induce  a  hundred  thousand  pastors  to  give 
up  one  month  to  revival  effort  in  their  own 
churches,  without  help   from  any  human 


source,  we  can  not  help  the  conviction*  the 
result  of  our  own  experience,  that  such  faith- 
ful work  would  yield  more  than  a  millian 
converts  to  the  Church  of  God.  We  urge  tUi 
upon  ahy  pastor,  and  if,  after  a  month  of  such 
devoted  service  as  we  have  indicated,  the  re- 
sult is  not  abundant  pay  for  all  the  tofl  and 
sacrifice,  it  will  be  the  first  case  we  have 
known  in  a  wide  experience.  This  plan  will 
apply  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  the  city. 
There  are  the  schoolhouses  and  the  cottage 
prayer-meetings.  There  a  personal  reladon  is 
possible  to  the  pastor  which  can  not  be  se- 
cured in  the  city. 

The  Time  for  This  HeTiTtl.^As  to  the  time 
of  holding  these  protracted  meetings  you  may 
be  well  assured  that  when  you  are  ready  God 
will  not  delay.  He  who  thinks  that  God  has 
an  arbitrary  choice  of  time  lias  failed  to  lean 
the  mind  of  the  spirit  Now  is  the  ringing 
word  of  God.  God  is  waiting  to  be  gradoos, 
and  only  our  f^ure  to  seek  keeps  us  in  our 
poverty.  A  Pentecost  waits  this  hour  for 
every  soul,  but  it  will  fall  upon  him  only 
when  his  soul  becomes  in  tune  with  the  pur- 
pose of  God. 

Wisdom  is  of  course  to  be  used  in  the  aeko- 
tion  of  the  time  of  the  year.  It  would  be  fol- 
ly to  hold  services  when  the  roads  are  impas- 
sable or  when  a  community  is  imprisoned  by 
an  epidemic.  Many  churches  in  dty  and 
country  find  October  the  best  month.  The 
people  are  ready  for  aggressive  work  after 
summer  rest  and  respond  heartily  to  the  pas- 
tor's call.  Others  have  found  the  solemn  pe- 
riod opening  with  the  new  year  condudTe  to 
spiritual  impressions,  while  others  prefer  the 
Lenten  period.  The  spirit  is  more  important 
than  the  time ;  the  condition  of  heart  than  the 
condition  of  the  weather. 

We  plead  for  the  intensive  cumulative 
powers  of  a  protracted  period  of  religioaa  in- 
terest. This  has  always  accompanied  any 
great  forward  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Church.  We  plead  for  it  not  in  isolated 
cases,  but  in  every  Christian  Church.  The 
regular  services  may  do  great  good,  but 
he  who  talks  of  a  perpetual  revival  talka 
as  little  to  the  point  as  he  who  would 
urge  upon  the  farmer  a  perpetual  spring- 
time. There  is  a  time  to  sow ;  attend  to  it 
mightily.  The  feet  of  the  reapers  wiU  Ibl- 
low  in  good  time. 

Next  month  we  wiU  see  what  kind  of  prop- 
aration  is  the  precursor  of  a  sure  and  blwsd 
harvest. 
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PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS 


Oimpe-jnice  or  Wine 

To  the  Editor:  Some  advocate  the  use  of 
unfermented  grape-juice  at  the  **  Lord's  Sup- 
X>er.''  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Jewe  did 
or  do  now  use  ioine  at  their  feasts?  Was  un- 
fermented grape-Juice  common  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  on  earth? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Christ  would  not 
have  been  called  a  wine-bibber  unless  He 
drank  trine.  Again,  the  people  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve, have  the  means  (glass  jars,  etc.)  for 
preserving  the  juice  in  an  unfermented 
state.  Paul,  speaking  in  connection  with  the 
"Lord's  Supper,"  in  1  Cor.  xi.  21,  says  that 
some  are  drunken,  which  implies  to  me  that 
trine  was  used  on  those  occasions. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  wine  of  the  Bible  is 
trine.  Tou  probably  have  given  this  matter 
some  thought,  and  anything  you  may  offer  in 
reply  will  be  gladly  received.        F.  P.  F. 

This  question  has  been  greatly  debated  pro 
and  con,  but  if  there  is  any  new  light  to  be 
thrown  upon  it  we  hope  our  readers  will  dis- 
cuss it  for  our  correspondent's  benefit. 


Soman  Catholics  and  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew 

Often,  and  with  great  emphasis,  have  I 
heard  Roman  Catholics  deny  that  their 
Church  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartliolomew. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  enclosed  letter  from 
€k>ldwin  Smith  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  No  one  who  knows  the  wri- 
tings of  this  scholar  would  accuse  him  of  un- 
due bias  toward  Protestantism,  or,  for  that 
matter,  toward  Christianity.  He  is  what 
might  be  called  a  **  scientific  agnostic  ** ;  but  no 
one  can  doubt  his  honesty  of  conviction  or  his 
great  intellectual  ability.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  insert  this  letter  in  the  columns  of 
Thb  Homiletic  Review,  as  it  puts  the  facts 
in  a  convenient  shape  for  quoting  by  the 
clergy : 

F.  K. 

GoLDWiN  Smith's  Letter  from  the  New 
York  **8un,"  August  29,  1905. 

*••  A  Catholic  Priest 'is  perfectly  justified 
in  saying  that  the  motive  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  political  rather  than  re- 
ligious, tho  religion  was  the  basis  of  the  par- 
ties. But  history  will  not  bear  him  out  if  he 
contends  that  Rome  was  clear  of  the  business. 
2'e  DeumvftLS  sung  in  St.  Peter's;  a  trium- 
phal medal  was  struck ;  a  triumphal  picture 
was  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  Vatican ;  a  tri- 


umphal oration  was  composed  by  the  papal 
orator,  who  said  that  on  the  night  of  the  mas- 
sacre the  stars  had  shone  with  unwonted  bril- 
liancv  and  the  Seine  had  rolled  an  ampler  tide 
that  it  might  cast  forth  the  foul  carcasses  into 
the  sea. 

*^  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  habit  of 
persecution  was  transmitted  by  the  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Inquisition  to  Prot- 
estantism; and  especially  to  the  State  church- 
es. But  it  presently  died  out,  and  Protestant- 
ism now  heartily  renounces  it  and  thinks  with 
shame  of  the  burning  of  Servetus. 

"However,  I  do  not  want  to  bandy  accusa- 
tions and  reproaches.  We  welcome  a  sign  of 
grace  when  a  representative  of  the  Church  of 
inocent  III.,  of  Torouemada,  of  Philip  II., 
of  Alva,  of  Louis  XI  v.  and  bis  Dragonades, 
of  the  Jesuit,  of  the  Syllabtis,  shows  that  he  is 
ashamed  of  persecution. 

"QoLDwiN  Smith." 


When  Does  the  Blessing  Come? 

The  words  **  And  may  God  add  His  bless- 
ing to  the  reading  of  His  Word  "  or  similar 
ones  are  often  uttered  by  the  preacher  at  the 
close  of  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture 
at  the  regular  church  services.  From  obser- 
vation, and  from  a  test  made,  I  have  discov- 
ered that  the  moment  the  announcement  of 
the  Scripture  lesson  is  made,  that  seems  to  be 
the  opportune  time  for  many  doing  every- 
thing else  that  can  with  propriety  be  done 
but  heeding  the  lesson  that  is  being  read. 
For  example,  it  is  the  time  for  looking  around 
and  seeing  who  is  in  the  church ;  it  is  the  time 
for  picking  up  the  church  calendar  and  read- 
ing it  through,  and  so  on. 

When  a  favorable  opportunity  presents  it- 
self, try  the  experiment.  See  how  many  can 
recall  the  book  and  chapter  from  which  the 
lesson  was  read,  and  ho.w  many  could  repeat 
something  of  the  thought  contained  in  the 
lesson.  If,  as  in  many  cases,  congregations 
are  so  inattentive  to  the  reading  of  the  Word, 
and  fail  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  reading, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  remind  them  occasion- 
ally that  God  adds  His  blessing  only  when 
they  are  in  an  attentive  attitude  and  ready  to 
make  the  message  their  own?  The  object  of 
reading  is  to  inform  the  mind  and  to  stimu- 
late us  to  nobler  endeavor,  and  if  we  would 
put  ourselves  in  the  attitude  of  reverent,  at- 
tentive, and  thoughtful  listeners,  ever  with 
the  purpose  to  carry  out  His  will  as  it  may 
be  revealed  to  us,  then,  and  only  then,  will  His 
blessing  be  added.  Exchange. 
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THB  CUUkCU  AHD  THB  HATIOH 
Bt  Washihgton  Qlaodkn,  D.D.,  Conorboational,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


nu  Spirit  cf  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he 
s  anoinied  me  to  preach  good  tidinge  to  the 
poor :  he  hath  eent  me  to  proclaim  rcleaee  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  cf  sight  to  the 
bUndf  to  set  at  liberty  thorn  that  are  bruised. 
To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord, 
—Luke  iv.  18,  19. 

Thbre  is  one  test  which  we  have  a  right 
to  apply  to  the  Church  and  to  the  na- 
tion, to  see  whether  they  deserve  the  Chris- 
tian name.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  the  only 
test;  it  is  not  I  think  that  we  could  con- 
ceive of  characters  which  would  meet  this 
particular  test  and  which  would  yet  be  un- 
worthy of  the  Christian  name.  But  while 
the  quality  which  this  test  demands  is  not  the 
only  essential  quality  of  a  Christian  man  or 
a  Christian  Church  or  a  Christian  nation,  it  is 
one  of  the  essential  qualities ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  Christian,  but  there  can  be  no 
Christian  without  it.  What  is  this  quality? 
It  is  brought  to  light  in  the  verse  which  I 
have  read  for  a  text. 

These  words  are  the  first  public  declaration 
made  by  our  Lord  of  the  nature  of  His  mis- 
sion. He  had  gone,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  into 
the  synagogue  of  the  village  where  He  had 
always  lived,  and  after  the  reading  of  the 
law  and  the  prayers,  the  reader  had  handed 
to  Him  the  roll  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Ta- 
king it  in  His  hands,  He  read  from  it  these 
words:  ''The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  to  the  poor:  He  hath  sent  me  to  pro- 
chiim  release  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord. "  And  He  closed  the  book  and  gave 
it  back  to  the  attendant  and  sat  down ;  and 
the  eyes  of  all  the  synagogue  were  fastened 
on  Him.  And  He  began  to  say  unto  them, 
••To-day  hath  this  Scripture  been  fulfilled  in 
your  ears." 

Jesus  quotes  these  great  words  of  the 
prophet  as  having  their  fulfilment  in  Him- 
self. He  is  the  Anointed  One,  the  Messiah ; 
the  Spirit  of  Qod  is  upon  Him ;  and  the  proof 
of  His  divine  commission,  of  His  Messianic 
royalty,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  He  became  the 


servant  and  thb  helper  of  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate  and  the  needy. 

It  is  for  this  that  He  is  anointed;  this  is 
the  meaning  of  His  Messiahship.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  more  explicit  nor  authoritative 
statement.  But  He  takes  occasion  more  than 
once  to  confirm  it,  notably  on  that  occasioii 
when  John  the  Baptist,  in  prison,  losing 
heart  and  hope,  sent  his  disciples  to  ask  Je- 
sus, ••  Art  thou  He  that  was  to  come,  or  must 
we  look  for  another?"  And  Jesus  told  them 
to  go  back  and  tell  John  what  they  had  heard 
and  seen — that  the  needy  and  the  helpless  and 
the  miserable  had  found  in  Him  a  friend,  and 
that  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  these  were  the  people  with  whom 
He  most  clearly  identified  Himself;  it  was 
the  reproach  of  those  who  hated  Him  that 
His  friends  were  among  the  lowly ;  it  was  the 
testimony  of  His  companions  that  the  com- 
mon people  heard  Him  gladly. 

If  this  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Christ, 
it  must  be  the  characteristic  of  the  Christian. 
The  man,  the  Church,  the  nation  that  rightly 
bears  the  Christian  name  must  possess  thh 
characteristic.  They  must  have  other  quali- 
ties also,  but  they  must  not  lack  this.  Ko 
matter  how  many  other  good  things  may  be 
said  about  them,  if  this  can  not  be  said  you 
must  not  call  them  Christians. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  will 
promptly  say :  "  No ;  the  nation  in  this  sense 
is  not  Christian,  and  we  do  not  want  it  to  be. 
No  nation  ought  to  possess  any  such  charac- 
ter or  have  any  such  purposes.  It  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  that  a  nation  should 
live  a  Christian  life  or  possess  a  Christian 
character.  The  business  of  a  nation  is  not 
charity.  Its  function  is  not  to  practise  be- 
nevolence, but  simply  to  do  justice.  It 
ought  to  keep  people  from  trespassing  on  one 
another;  it  ought  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense ;  it  ought,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  give  every  one  a  chance  to 
exercise  his  own  j)owers,  and  there  it  ought 
to  end." 

I  know  that  much  can  be  said  for  this  the- 
ory of  the  life  of  a  nation,  but  I  doubt  wheth- 
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er  any  considerable  number  of  human  beings 
can  be  held  together  very  long  upon  this  ba- 
sis. I  do  not  belieye  that  political  socie- 
ty or  industrial  society  or  any  other  society 
inrill  endure  on  a  purely  individualistic  basis. 
There  can  be  no  law  of  profitable  human  in- 
tercourse of  which  love  is  not  the  heart  and 
the  fulfilment. 

If  all  men  were  bom  equal  in  physical  and 
mental  equipment ;  if  all  were  started  in  the 
race  of  life  with  equal  powers  and  opportu- 
nities, this  rule  of  lai9ae»faire  might  be  a 
practicable  rule,  but  it  is  not  so;  there  are 
▼ast  inequalities;  multitudes  come  into  life 
handicapped  in  a  thousand  ways  with  evil  in- 
heritance, and  crippling  environments,  and 
to  fling  them  all  together  into  the  competi- 
tive arena  and  bid  them  fight  it  out  is  to 
consign  many  of  them  to  degradation  and  de- 
struction. The  truth  is  that  this  is  a  world 
where  compassion  must  be  a  constant  quanti- 
ty ;  there  is  no  kind  of  human  association  in 
which  it  can  be  spared ;  and  when  the  State 
— that  is  **  all  of  us  "—undertakes  to  adjust 
our  human  relations,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  dispense  with  compassion. 

In  truth  this  nation  has  never  tried  to  do 
any  such  thing.  Its  compassion  has  always 
found  expression  in  great  public  ministries  to 
the  defective  and  unfortunate  classes.  The 
nation  has  sometimes  been  selfish  and  heathen 
and  cruel;  it  is  not  perfect;  but  a  great  hu- 
manity has  been  constantly  revealed  in  our 
national  life. 

It  would  seem  to  be  nearly  inevitable  that 
when  government  is  of  the  people  and  by  the 
people,  and  when  the  people  are  compassion- 
ate and  kind,  their  compassion  and  kindness 
will  find  expression  in  their  national  life. 
That  such  has  been  the  case,  in  some  good 
measure,  can  hardly  be  denied.  It  was  a  great 
impulse  of  sympathy  with  the  lowly  that 
drew  this  nation  into  its  costly  struggle  with 
slavery;  it  is  a  humane  sentiment  that  has 
thrown  open  the  door  to  the  millions  who 
have  sought  our  shores  from  other  lands ;  it 
is  an  altruistic  habit  that  has  prompted  us  as 
a  people  to  interpose  when  we  could  in  be- 
half of  oppressed  peoples,  and  to  stretch  forth 
our  hand  of  sympbthy  toward  the  weak  and 
the  sutfering.  I  think  that,  without  boast- 
ing, we  may  claim  that  this  nation,  in  spite 
of  all  its  faults  and  sins,  has  done  more  than 
any  other  nation  of  history  to  introduce  into 
diplomacy  and  international  law  a  larger  sen- 
timent of  humanity,  and  to  make  possible  the 


coming  of  the  day  for  which  the  great  Eng- 
lishwoman so  passionately  prayed,  when 

"^Each  Christian  nation  shall  take  upon  her 
The  law  of  the  Christian  man  in  vast; 
The  crown  of  the  getter  shall  fall  to  the 
donor. 
And  last  shall  be  first  while  first  shall 

be  last. 
And  to  love  best  shall  still  be  to  reign 
unsurpassed.  ** 

Tou  observe  that  I  have  been  putting  all 
these  statements  about  the  character  and  pur- 
pose of  the  nation  into  the  past  tense.  And 
you  wish  to  know  whether  I  mean  to  suggest 
this  is  no  longer  her  character  or  her  purpose. 
No ;  I  would  not  say  that.  But  I  do  mean  to 
leave  the  question  open  whether  there  are 
signs  that  the  nation  is  in  danger  of  falling 
from  this  high  position.  It  is  not  pessimism ; 
it  is  simply  a  wise  patriotism  which  admits 
such  a  possibility  and  bravely  faces  it. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  nation  is  ex- 
posed to  perils  on  this  side.  When  we  were 
all  poor,  it  was  easy  to  think  of  and  care  for 
the  poor;  now  that  many  of  us  are  very  rich 
and  strong,  and  more  of  us  hope  to  be,  and 
most  of  us  want  to  be,  the  claims  of  the  poor 
and  the  weak  seem  less  urgent.  There  is  a 
very  powerful  class  which  has  little  sympa- 
thy with  the  humble  and  the  weak;  which 
builds  up  its  fortunes,  indeed,  by  levying 
tribute  upon  their  earnings;  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who  look  ad- 
miringly upon  the  exploits  of  this  class  and 
wonder  if  they  may  not  sometimes  be  able  to 
imitate  them ;  and  there  is  a  great  multitude 
of  others  whose  interests,  in  one  way  and  an- 
other, are  identified  with  the  strong  and  who 
do  not  like  to  antagonize  or  offend  them,  so 
that  powerful  influences  are  at  work  to  lower 
the  tone  of  the 'national  feeling  toward  the 
less  fortimate  classes.  The  enormous  accu- 
mulations of  wealth  which  have  been  heaped 
up  in  this  country  within  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  have  done  much  to  modify  the  na- 
tional character  and  to  sophisticate  the  public 
conscience.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  this 
plutocracy  tends  to  become  aggressive  and 
oppressive ;  it  has  often  shown  but  slight  re- 
gard for  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  to 
restrain  its  greed;  it  has  sought,  and  often 
with  too  much  success,  to  control  the  legisla- 
tures and  the  courts  in  its  own  interests. 

While  wealth  has  been  mounting  up  with 
gigantic  strides,  at  one  end  of  the  social 
scale,  poverty,  with  stealthy  step,  has  been 
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creeping  in  at  the  other.  There  are  no  ade- 
quate statistics  on  which  definite  statements 
can  be  based,  but  a  book  like  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter's,  with  its  cumulative  presentation, 
makes  it  all  too  probable  that  the  number  of 
those  who  are  always  living  on  the  verge  of 
want  is  growing  fast.  Prosperous  people  are 
much  inclined  either  to  discredit  such  state- 
ments or  to  charge  all  this  increasing  want  to 
drink  or  indolence,  but  the  deeper  reason  is 
that  opportunity  is  being  contracted,  and  in- 
centive withdrawn,  and  burdens  increased; 
while  accident  and  disease  which  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  human  greed,  and  which  are 
preventable  by  wise  social  regulation,  are 
crippling  and  disabling  many. 

And  now  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Church? 
Is  it  worthy  to  bear  the  Christian  name?  Is 
it  able  to  say  of  itself  what  its  Master  said  of 
Himself:  **  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  to  the  poor;  He  hath  sent  me  to  pro- 
claim release  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord  **  ?  Can  it  confidently  quote  these 
words  and  then  call  attention  to  its  own  life, 
saying  to  the  multitudes  outside  its  gates, 
''In  these  days  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in 
your  ears"?  Is  it  true  of  the  Church  that 
this  is  the  characteristic  of  its  life  and  mission 
— the  outstanding  fact  of  its  history— that  it 
identifies  itself  with  the  lowly  and  the  needy? 
that  it  stands  forth  as  the  friend  of  the  weak 
and  the  poor  and  the  friendless?  that  by  vir- 
tue of  its  character  and  work  it  keeps  the 
hold  upon  the  common  people  which  its  Mas- 
ter always  had  ? 

I  fear  that  we  must  confess  that  there  is 
failure  here.  I  will  not  say  that  we  have  lost 
our  hold  on  those  whom  Christ  made  His  clos- 
est friends,  but  our  hold  is  greatly  weakened. 
Our  churches  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  churches 
of  the  common  people.  We  can  bring  under 
our  care  a  certain  number  of  the  very  poor, 
those  who  are  more  or  less  thriftless  and  who 
find  the  friendship  of  the  Church  profitable 
to  themselves;  and  these  are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised  or  rejected ;  we  may  be  able  to 
help  and  save  some  of  them — to  save  them 
from  the  bottomless  pit  of  mendicancy,  and 
this  is  well  worth  doing ;  but  the  class  above 
these — the  honest,  self-supporting,  common 
people— we  get  very  few  of  them.  Many  of 
them  are  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  that 
Church  has  the  right  to  call  itself  Christian, 


so  far  as  identification  with  the  oommoe 
people  can  give  the  right;  and  some  of  our 
Protestant  churches  in  the  cities,  and  mof«  of 
them  in  the  villages,  succeed  in  gathering  la 
some  of  them ;  but  most  of  our  strong  cburch' 
es,  our  leading  churches,  have  but  slight  re- 
lations with  the  toiling  classes. 

I  fear  that  it  must  be  said  of  the  Protestant 
churches  generally  that  they  have  been  be- 
coming, more  and  more,  the  churches  of  the 
employers  and  those  industrially  and  aocklljr 
affiliated  with  them,  and  less  and  less  the 
churches  of  the  plain  people  who  work  with 
their  hands.  I  have  been  loth  to  believe  thk 
— in  fact,  I  have  more  than  once  disputed  it; 
but  the  truth  has  been  forced  upon  me.  It  k 
a  fact  which  can  not  be  denied,  which  most 
be  faced.  What  does  it  mean?  What  iball 
we  say  about  It?  What  can  we  say  but  tho, 
that  it  indicates  some  lamentable  lowering  ol 
the  Christian  ideals?  A  church  which,  for 
any  cause  whatever,  is  permitting  itself  to  be 
separated  more  and  more  from  the  toiling  mil- 
lions is  in  danger  of  losing  its  right  to  the 
Christian  name.  It  ought  to  be  asking  itself 
very  earnestly  whether  it  bears  the  character 
of  its  Master  and  is  filled  with  His  spirit 
The  tests  which  He  applied  to  Himself,  by 
which  He  insisted  that  His  claims  to  the 
Messiahship  should  be  judged,  are  the  tests 
which  the  Church  of  to-day  must  apply  to 
itself.  If  the  Church  can  not  meet  them, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  Church. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  fault  is  with  those 
who  have  gone  out  or  who  have  not  come  in ; 
that  they  are  self -exiled;  that  bad  ksden 
have  fiUed  them  with  suspicion  and  enmity. 
But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  it  is 
a  confession  of  incompetency.  The  Church 
has  no  right  to  shield  itself  behind  such  a  plea. 
When  two  are  estranged,  the  heavier  bUne 
must  rest  on  the  stronger.  The  presumptioQ 
is  that  he,  with  his  larger  knowledge  and 
ampler  spiritual  resources,  could  have  over- 
come suspicion  and  disarmed  enmity.  If  such 
an  alienation  as  this  has  taken  plaoe  the 
Church  mainly  must  be  to  blame  for  it.  We 
have  no  right  to  admit  that  any  kind  of  iU- 
will  can  resist  the  appeal  of  patient,  resolute, 
self-sacrificing  love.  We  ought  to  believe 
that  the  love  of  Christ,  abiding  in  His  people, 
is  invincible.  If  we  have  failed  to  oTercone 
the  tendencies  to  the  alienation  of  the  com- 
mon people  from  the  Church,  we  have  USkd 
to  use  the  power  entrusted  to  us. 

Let  us  not  belittle  this  failure.    It 
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much  to  us,  more  than  most  of  us  are  ready 
to  acknowledge.  It  has  weakened  the  Church 
in  a  vital  part.  It  has  set  in  motion  tenden- 
cies which,  if  they  are  not  arrested,  will  end 
in  degeneration  and  decay.  Something  may 
survive,  hut  it  will  not  he  the  Church  for 
which  Jesus  Christ  gave  His  life. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  will  happen, 
if  tendencies  now  at  work  are  not  arrested. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Church 
will  be  the  representative  of  the  wealthy  and 
well-to-do  people,  and  of  those  affiliated  with 
them ;  of  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers, 
the  professional  people,  the  teachers,  the 
salaried  men  and  women ;  and  when  the  me- 
chanics, the  operatives,  the  hand-workers  in 
general,  and  the  common  laborers  will  be  prac- 
tically outside  of  it.  Is  that  a  result  which 
anyone  can  contemplate  with  equanimity? 
Would  not  the  doom  of  the  Church  be  regis- 
tered in  such  a  condition  as  that?  What 
must  be  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  a 
church  which  is  suffering  itself  to  drift  into 
that  condition,  or  anything  approximating  to 
it? 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  nation  is  in  equal  peril  from  the  same 
cause.  It  may  be  said  that  the  nation  makes 
no  profession  of  faith  and  can  not  be  puirished 
for  apostasy.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of 
profession.  It  is  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
There  is  a  way  of  life  for  nations,  as  for  men, 
and  that  is  the  Christian  way.  Mr.  Eidd,  in 
a  great  historic  generalization,  points  it  out, 
in  philosophic  terms.  There  is  a  **  cosmic 
process,"  he  tells  us,  "which  is  everywhere 
triumphant  in  human  history.  There  has 
been  no  suspension  t>f  it.  There  has  been  no 
tendency  of  suspension."  What  is  this  proc- 
ess? It  is  "  the  emancipation  and  the  raising 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people."  Now 
there  is  no  compulsion  by  which  a  nation  can 
be  forced  to  organize  its  life  in  harmony  with 
this  process.  Some  nations,  Russia,  for  ex- 
ample, have  obstinately  refused  to  do  so. 
But  cosmic  processes  do  not  halt  or  turn  aside 
for  the  greatest  nations;  the  nations  go  down 
before  them,  as  Russia  is  going  down  to-day. 
The  United  States  did  organize  its  life  in  har- 
mony with  this  process,  of  which  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  concrete  embodiment  and  incarnation. 
If  it  swerves  from  this  high  ideal,  if  it  suffers 
itself  to  become  careless  of  the  interests  of 
those  with  whom  He  identified  Himself,  the 
cosmic  process  will  go  on.  For  tho  the  kings 
of  finance  set  themselves,  and  the  trusts  and 


the  grafters  take  counsel  together  against  the 
Lord  and  against  His  anointed,  saying,  **Let 
us  break  their  bands  asunder  and  cast  away 
their  cords  from  us,  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall  have 
them  in  derision,"  when  any  nation  suffers 
its  power  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
plunder  the  poor  for  their  enrichment,  the 
ominous  fingers  will  be  seen  writing  upon  the 
wall,  ^  Thou  art  weighed  and  found  wanting." 

It  can  not,  of  course,  be  conceived  that  the 
Church  should  emerge  unharmed  from  the 
wreck  of  the  nation.  The  life  of  the  two  is 
indissolubly  joined  tojgether.  The  Church  is 
the  soul  of  the  nation,  if  the  nation  has  a  soul. 
The  nation's  faithlessness  is  proof  and  conse- 
quence of  the  Church's  infidelity.  If  the 
Church  were  alive  with  the  life  of  Christ 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  nation  could  per- 
ish. 

Therefore  there  comes  to-day  a  mighty 
call  to  the  Church  to  save  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion in  saving  its  own  life.  Of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  juncture  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. I  am  content  to  be  called  an  alarmist, 
if  you  will.  There  are  times  when  the  watch- 
man must  blow  the  trumpet  and  warn  the 
people.  I  believe  that  my  habit  is  sufficiently 
optimistic,  but  optimism  is  treachery.  It  is 
not  well  with  the  Church  this  day ;  it  is  ill 
with  the  Church.  Her  grip  is  loosening,  her 
energies  are  fiagging;  there  is  a  perceptible 
slackening  in  her  progress.  Something  is 
wrong,  and  every  thoughtful  man  knows  it. 
Something  is  wrong  with  our  evangelism. 
What  is  it?  Is  it  the  higher  criticism  and  the 
new  theology?  Read  Dr.  Brown's  sober, 
searching,  candid  review  of  the  Chapman 
meetings  in  Oakland.  All  the  churches,  of 
every  name,  cooperated  most  cordially;  these 
churches  were  crowded — with  church  mem- 
bers—^  very  day  for  weeks;  the  theology  of 
all  the  preaching  was  above  suspicion;  the 
higher  criticism  was  put  to  shame,  and  soci- 
ology was  not  so  much  as  mentioned ;  but  the 
great  outside  multitude,  the  multitude  of  the 
unchurched,  was  practically  untouched.  This 
is  the  testimony. 

Is  it  the  newer  thinking  that  is  needed? 
Well,  we  had  that,  in  its  most  persuasive  and 
attractive  form,  in  Columbus,  just  before 
Easter,  when  Dr.  Abbott,  in  a  series  of  the 
most  luminous  sermons,  set  forth  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  so  clearly  and  winningly  that  it 
seemed  as  if  no  rational  man  could  resist  the 
appeal:  and  tho  the  church  was  crowded 
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eyery  nigbt  to  the  doors,  there  was  but  slight 
response  to  the  call  for  enlistment. 

Something  is  wrong  here.  The  Church  has 
so  far  forgotten  its  essential  character  that 
it  has  lost  no  small  measure  of  its  power. 
Its  alliance  is  mainly  with  the  prosperous.  Its 
hopes  are  centered  upon  the  strong  and  the 
influential.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  wholly 
lost  its  interest  in  the  poor;  that  is  nowhere 
true;  but  that  interest  has  ceased  to  be,  in 
too  many  cases,  the  central  and  commanding 
interest.  It  is  not  an  apostate* church— God 
forbid  that  I  should  say  any  such  thing;  but 
it  is  a  church  of  whom  He  that  holdeth  the 
seven  stars  in  His  right  hand  is  saying:  **! 
know  thy  works,  and  thy  toil  and  thy  pa- 
tience: .  .  .  nevertheless  I  have  this  against 
thee,  that  thou  didst  leave  thy  first  love." 
Thy  first  love— the  love  that  thou  didst  learn 
at  the  feet  of  the  Master— the  love  of  the 


humblest  and  the  neediest  1  They  are  not  to 
thee  what  they  were  to  Him;  thou  canst  not 
say  what  He  said,  "*  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  it 
upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  Qospel  to  the  poor. "  Therefore  it 
is  that  when  thou  goest  forth  with  the  good 
tidings  there  is  Vj  deepening  and  widening 
gulf  betwixt  thee  and  those  to  whom  tbon 
art  sent:  therefore  it  is  that  thy  high  enthu- 
siasms are  chilled  and  the  pulses  of  thy  life 
beat  feebly,  and  thy  treasuries  are  empty,  and 
thy  heart  is  filled  with  fear.  Thou  hast  been 
looking  for  help  to  the  prosperoiis  and  the 
powerful:  thou  hast  forgotten  whence  thy 
strength  must  come. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  evangetism  win 
accomplish  anything  until  we  can  solve  this 
problem ;  when  it  is  solved,  a  flame  of  sacred 
love  will  be  kindled  that  will  run  like  prairie 
fire  all  over  the  land. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOH  SALOONS 
Bt  Prof.  John  Mabshall  Barker,  Ph.D.,  Boston  Univbrsitt. 


Thb  negative  and  destructive  methods  em- 
ployed in  social-reform  movements  should  be 
accompanied  or  followed  by  positive  and  con- 
structive ones.  It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that 
a  full,  well-rounded,  normal  life  demands  ex- 
pression rather  than  repression.  The  best 
way  to  overcome  evil  is  to  supplant  it  with 
something  good.  This  principle  accords  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Master,  who  came  to  dis- 
place the  old  nature  with  one  renewed  in 
righteousness  and  to  dispel  sorrow  and  mis- 
ery by  bringing  in  glad  tidings  of  great  joy. 

The  application  of  this  principle  in  all  ef- 
forts dealing  with  the  saloon  problem  is  of 
the  first  importance.  The  idea  of  a  substitute 
for  the  saloon,  however,  should  not  be  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  conception  of  setting  up 
a  rival  business  in  competition  with  it.  Rather 
we  should  seek  broad,  rational,  and  practical 
methods  of  counterbalancing  the  various  mo- 
tives that  lead  men  to  patronize  the  saioon. 
In  order  to  do  this  work  successfully  it  is 
essential  to  get  back  of  the  saloon  and  study 
the  complex  motives  and  then  to  direct  all 
remedial  efforts  along  lines  in  harmony  with 
human  nature  and  society  as  they  are  found. 
One  of  the  motives  commonly  regarded  as 
leading  men  to  frequent  saloons  is  the  iack 
of  warm,  bright,  cheerful  homes.  Doubtless 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  small. 


cheerless,  and  insanitary  houses  and  the  diink- 
habit.  Especially  in  cities  where  people  are 
herded  together  into  tenement-houses  with 
two  or  three  dark  and  uninviting  rooms,  and 
where  they  have  little  or  no  way  of  enjoying 
the  amenities  of  home  life  and  the  means  of 
recreation,  they  will  naturally  crowd  into  the 
street  and  find  their  way  into  the  saloon. 
Consequently  the  saloons  are  usually  maisrd 
in  thickly  crowded  tenement-districts,  which 
greatly  aggravates  the  situation.  Dr.  Gk>a]d 
in  his  work  upon  "The  Housing  of  tiie 
Working-people,"  states:  ''In  St  Giles  Ward 
the  population  is  the  most  dense  and  the 
housing  the  poorest  in  the  whole  city  of  Ed- 
inburgh. There  were  in  1889,  in  this  division, 
127  licensed  premises  for  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
2^  where  food  could  be  obtained.  Btiangdy 
euough,  the  rental  of  the  latter  was  but  79.6 
per  cent  as  much  as  for  the  former — posri- 
bly  a  gage  of  relative  patronage.  Out  of 
8,189  police  offenses  in  Edinburgh  in  a  single 
year,  2,690  were  committed  in  St  Giles  Ward. 
These  statistics  are  exceedingly  suggestive. 
The  district  contains  one-eleventh  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city,  yet  it  furnishes  one-third 
of  its  total  crime."  The  situation  grows  all 
the  more  serious  when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  vast  number  of  men  who,  without 
homes,  are  crowded  into  hotels  and  boarding- 
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houses,  and  who  have  few  attractions  outside 
of  the  theater  and  the  saloon.  Many  of  these 
men  squander  their  money,  and  thereby  are 
hopelessly  debarred  from  establishing  homes 
of  their  own.  A  long  step  in  advance  will  be 
made  to  correct  the  saloon  evils  when  men  are 
encouraged  to  save  their  earnings  and  provide 
themselves  with  clean,  comfortable  homes. 
Naturally  the  home  should  be  the  chief  cen- 
ter of  social  attraction.  However,  man's  so- 
cial activity  reaches  beyond  the  family,  and 
he  is  none  the  less  loyal  to  it  when  he  seeks 
the  larger  society  of  men. 

Insufficient  and  unwholesome  food  is  like- 
wise a  motive  that  leads  many  into  the  saloon. 
The  wage-earner  who  leaves  his  home  early  in 
the  morning  with  a  light  breakfast,  often  has 
before  the  dinner-hour  a  faint  and  languid 
feeling.  In  this  condition  he  is  told  by  his 
fellow- workman  to  "brace  up  with  a  drink." 
He  yields  and  finds  temporary  relief.  A  cold 
lunch  at  the  noon  hour  and  the  toil  of  the  day 
tend  further  to  deplete  the  physical  energy. 
At  the  close  of  the  day's  work,  on  the  way 
home,  he  sees  the  saloon  sign,  and  the  psycho- 
logical power  of  suggestion  again  leads  him 
into  it  to  **  brace  up**  with  a  drink  and  a  free 
lunch,  hoping  thereby  to  satisfy  his  craving 
appetite  for  nourishment.  The  result  is  that 
the  man  soon  acquires  an  appetite  for  drink 
and  becomes  a  victim  of  the  saloon  and  its  evil 
consequences. 

Another  strong  motive  that  leads  men  into 
the  saloon  is  the  imperious  drink-habit.  The 
appetite  for  intoxicating  beverages  is  unnatu- 
ral and  must  be  acquired.  Men  under  Its 
power  are  driven  into  saloons  to  satisfy  the 
abnormal  and  vicious  drink-habit.  The  large 
majority  of  men  as  well  as  millions  of  women 
and  youth  in  this  country  have  no  drink-habit 
tlxed  upon  tbem„  and  consequently  have  no 
motive  to  enter  the  saloon  or  to  demand  a 
substitute  for  them. 

Experience  and  reason  accord  that  any  sub- 
stitute for  the  saloon  that  encourages  the 
slightest  use  of  alcohol  in  its  beverage  drinks 
is  fostering  the  drink-iiabit  and  becoming  the 
recruiting-station  for  the  more  vicious  saloon. 
All  efforts  to  reform  the  traffic  by  eliminating 
private  profit  is  open  to  the  same  objection. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  substitute  for 
the  saloon  does  not  solve  the  problem  for  those 
already  under  the  power.  To  them  the  sa- 
loon is  a  social  necessity.  The  only  hope  for 
this  class  is  for  friends  to  encourage  them  to 
9hake  off  the  demoralizing  habit  through  the 


dynamic  power  of  divine  grace,  and  when- 
ever possible  to  suppress  the  saloon  and  give 
them  no  opportunity  to  make  the  beverage 
use  of  intoxicants  a  social  necessity.  The 
hope  of  the  future  is  to  protect  the  young 
men  and  to  avoid  bringing  up  a  new  genera- 
tion of  those  addicted  to  the  drink -habit. 

One  of  the  alleged  motives  that  lead  men 
into  the  saloon  is  the  desire  to  satisfy  the  so- 
cial instincts.  No  one  is  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  saloon  who  does  not  reckon  with  its  attrac- 
tions as  a  social  center.  A  few  of  them  are 
brilliantly  lighted  and  furnished  with  warmth, 
free  seats,  and  public  conveniences,  and  seem- 
ingly are  entitled  to  a  measure  of  respect; 
but  these  conditions  are  exceedingly  rare. 
One  reason  why  the  saloon  survives  is  because 
it  meets  and  satisfies  the  desires  for  social  in- 
tercourse. It  oflfera  attractions  to  the  aver- 
age human  nature  by  creating  good-fellow- 
ship and  stimulating  the  social  nature.  Music, 
papera,  a  free  lunch,  and  amusements  of  vari- 
ous kinds  combine  to  give  a  variety  to  man's 
social  life.  The  saloon  is  called  a  democratic 
institution,  a  social  center,  and  a  working- 
man's  club.  Under  the  guise  of  these  terms 
many  are  led  to  believe  that  the  saloon  has 
redeeming  features  which  justify  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  saloon  as  a  place  for  retailing  and 
drinking  intoxicating  liquor  by  the  glass  for 
beverage  purposes  offera  some  social  advan- 
tages of  a  very  questionable  character.  The 
writer  has  read  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  without  prejudice  has  sought  by 
personal  observation  in  various  towns  and 
cities  to  discover  the  social  advantages  spoken 
of  by  certain  writers  and  speakera ;  and  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  saloon  as  a  social  center  Is 
greatly  exaggerated.  Some  of  the  patrons  of 
the  saloons  take  their  drinks  during  business 
hours,  and  fail  to  see  the  baser  side  of  saloon 
life.  We  speak  guardedly  and  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  opinion  of  those  who  differ,  when 
we  assert  that  with  few  exceptions  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  in  a  saloon  a  justifiable  social 
attraction  or  a  place  to  satisfy  any  legitimate 
social  instinct  or  necessity.  The  average  type 
of  saloon  is  gross  and  vulgar.  It  has  no  ta- 
bles or  chairs.  The  things  most  in  evidence 
are  barrels,  bottles,,  glasses,  and  a  bare  coun- 
ter where  men  line  up  to  drink.  In  the  eve- 
ning, when  people  crowd  together  in  the  sa- 
loon, the  air  is  often  too  fetid  to  breathe,  and 
the  conversation  is  profane  and  obscene.  The 
sole  public  convenience  is  a  dirty  toilet-room« 
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The  saloons  that  attract  most  men  are  those 
that  harbor  gambling  and  shelter  prostitutes. 
The  saloon  with  concert-halls  where  so  many 
men  and  women  are  allured  to  drink  and 
dance  have  their  halls  decorated  with  sugges- 
tive and  indecent  pictures,  and  there  one 
hears  songs  of  the  most  revolting  character. 
The  moral  effects  on  men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls  who  frequent  these  resorts  is  anything 
but  wholesome.  Close  students  of  the  sub- 
ject who  get  below  the  surface  agree  that  the 
sociability  generated  in  the  saloon  is  unnatu- 
ral and  leads  to  degeneracy. 

This  conviction  is  not  held  simply  by  the 
opponents  of  the  saloon.  Inside  testimony 
comes  from  the  influential  liquor  organ, 
Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spints  Circular,  which 
voices  a  like  opinion  in  these  words:  **  The  av- 
erage saloon  is  out  of  line  with  public  senti- 
ment. The  average  saloon  ought  not  to  be 
defended  by  our  trade,  but  it  ought  to  be  con- 
demned. In  small  towns  the  average  saloon 
is  a  nuisance.  It  is  a  resort  for  all  tough 
characters,  and  in  the  South  for  all  idle  ne- 
groes. It  is  generally  on  a  prominent  street, 
and  it  is  usually  run  by  a  sport  who  cares 
only  for  the  almighty  dollar." 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  are  suc- 
cessful ways  of  ministering  to  the  social  needs 
of  those  who  are  not  already  under  the  pow- 
er of  the  saloon.  Helpful  social  agencies  are 
at  work  in  many  quarters  to  provide  means 
for  expressing  the  social  instincts.  Social 
clubs,  association  halls,  coffee-houses,  and 
other  places  have  been  provided,  with  reading- 
rooms,  games,  amusements,  and  inexpensive 
refreshments,  as  counter-attractions  of  the 
saloon.  The  Hollywood  Inn  in  the  city  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  a  club-building  with 
good  appointments,  and  cost  nearly  $250,000. 
The  club-life  is  wholesome  and  attractive. 
The  idea  of  charity  is  eliminated,  and  that  of 
order,  equality,  and  democracy  of  interest  is 
uppermost.  Of  the  eleven  hundred  mem- 
bers, 65  per  cent,  are  from  the  artizan  class. 
This  rational  and  successful  effort  to  establish 
a  point  of  social  contact  in  the  community, 
and  to  make  the  club  of  practical  service  to 
all,  is  worthy  of  encouragement  and  emula- 
tion. Coffee-clubs  established  in  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  and  elsewhere,  have  proven  eminently 
successful.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  social 
centers  free  from  all  evil  environment,  and  to 
serve  light  refreshments  at  a  nominal  price. 
In  addition,  free  reading-rooms,  with  games 
~ud  amusements,  are  maintained.    Here  mul- 


titudes of  men  come  together  in  the  most 
democratic  fashion,  and  without  any  unnec- 
essary restrictions  find  a  social  center  that 
greatly  militates  against  that  of  the  saloon. 
The  membership  fee  is  $1  per  year,  and  tbe 
profits  of  the  lunch-counter  pay  the  running 
expenses.  All  the  net  profits  are  used  to 
perpetuate  and  enlarge  the  work.  This  phil- 
anthropic endeavor  meets  with  popular 
favor  and  has   become   a  commercial  snc- 


Lecture  courses  and  amiisements  in  many 
cases  render  an  important  service  to  help 
break  the  dull  monotony  of  life  and  likewise 
to  develop  a  purer  taste.  New  York  main- 
tains at  a  large  annual  expense  free  lecture 
courses  in  140  different  places  in  the  citj. 
In  1908  more  than  600  different  speakers  deliv- 
ered 5,000  lectures,  which  had  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  1,184,000  people. 

Furthermore,  the  employers  of  labor  can 
increase  the  efficiency  of  their  workmen  by 
providing  for  their  legitimate  needs.  In  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Central  West  a  manufac- 
turing establishment  decided,  on  economic 
grounds,  to  give  its  employees  free  coffee  and 
a  warm,  attractive  room  in  which  to  eat  their 
lunch,  as  a  substitute  for  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  saloon  locate  opposite  each  of 
the  four  gateways  leading  to  the  factory. 
The  method  was  eminently  successful,  and  in 
a  short  time  each  of  the  four  saloons  went  oat 
of  business. 

Again,  the  trades-unions  have  a  greater 
opportunity  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  its 
members  than  the  saloons.  The  allegation 
that  the  saloon  is  the  poor  man's  club  ought 
to  be  resented  by  wage-earners.  Men  are 
likely  to  be  kept  poor  so  long  as  they  share 
largely  of  their  daily  wage  with  the  saloon. 
The  fact  is  that  the  saloon-keeper  is  moved 
more  by  greed  than  by  hospitality.  T^e 
thin-clad  and  hungry  men  and  haggard  wom- 
en without  money  find  no  shelter  in  the  sa- 
loon, but  are  ejected  as  loafers.  It  is  sheer 
mockery  to  speak  of  it  as  the  poor  nuui's 
club.  Many  labor  leaders  are  aware  of  tbe 
fact,  and  are  encouraging  the  men  to  remain 
away  from  the  saloon.  In  places  where  the 
public  mind  is  not  sufficiently  awakened  to 
establish  places  of  rendezvous  for  the  com- 
mon people,  private  beneficence  and  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  citizens  should  lead 
the  way  to  provide  in  the  business  centers 
suitable  rooms  as  social  centers  on  the  first 
floor,  with  tables,  chairs,  inexpensive  refresh- 
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ments,  and  toilet-rooms.  The  central  thought 
should  be  to  meet  the  social  requirements, 
and  to  have  a  place  where  men  at  all  times 
may  find  companionship  and  meet  to  enjoy 
a  social  hour  on  the  basis  of  a  common  hu- 
manity. The  place  should  be  free  from  all 
conventionalities,  offensive  restrictions,  or 
thoughts  of  charity.  The  intent  and  names 
of  the  financial  backers  need  not  be  disclosed 
to  the  public.  If  these  social  centers  are 
placed  upon  a  purely  business  basis,  they  can 
be  made  self-supporting  within  a  short  time. 
The  defect  with  many  of  the  efforts  along 
this  line,  however  modest  and  unobtrusive,  is 
that  they  betray  their  semi-religious  character, 
and  consequently  are  disappointing. 

There  is  a  crying  social  need  throughout 
the  country  for  public  drinking-fountains  and 
toilet-rooms.  Friends  of  sobriety  can  do  no 
better  social  service  than  to  awaken  public  in- 
terest along  this  line  and  to  induce  public 
officials  to  provide  numerous  drinking-foun- 
tains with  a  supply  of  pure,  cold  water  for 
\  every  month  of  the  year  and  likewise  estab- 
lish public  toilet-places.  These  conveniences 
are  social  necessities  which  are  not  overlooked 
by  the  saloon-keepers.  One  justification  for 
the  existence  of  these  public  utilities  is  the 


very  fact  that  many  saloons  oppose  them. 
Civil  authorities,  and  corporations,  should 
see  to  it  that  inexpensive  houses  are  built 
outside  of  the  congested  districts  of  cities  so 
that  artizans,  clerks,  and  employees  can  be 
induced  to  buy  them.  When  men  become 
thrifty  and  own  a  home  they  get  rooted  in  the 
soil  and  make  better  citizens  and  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  neighborhood  surroundings.  More 
important  still  Is  the  need  of  mothers  who 
will  have  a  greater  concern  and  interest  in 
training  their  sons  to  a  life  of  industry,  thrift, 
and  manliness ;  mothers  who  will  make  home 
attractive,  and  adorn  it  with  a  personality 
radiant  with  good  cheer;  who  understand 
hygienic  laws  and  will  not  deplete  the  nerve 
force  of  their  sons  by  permitting  them  to 
keep  late  hours,  or  to  have  their  appetites 
and  passions  overstlmulated  by  the  use  of 
unwholesome  food  or  intoxicating  drinks; 
mothers  who  will  keep  in  close  sympathetic 
touch  with  their  sons'  thought,  life,  and 
struggles;  who  understand  and  teach  that 
self-mastery  is  the  highest  law  of  life,  and 
that  the  moral,  dynamic  power  and  adequate 
motive  to  gain  it  come  only  through  main- 
taining a  normal  but  intimate  relation  with 
the  heavenly  Father. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  RELIGION « 

By  the  Rev.  Makk  Guy  Peabse,  Wesleyan,  London. 


80  teach  u$  to  number  our  day$  that  we  may  get 
u$  an  heart  ofwiedom. — Bsalm  xc.  12. 

I  WANT  to  talk  about  the  business  of  relig- 
ion ;  not,  mark  you,  the  religion  of  business. 
You  say  religion  is  a  number  of  things: 
a  theory,  a  creed.  What  do  you  believe? 
What  does  it  matter  what  a  man  believes,  or 
the  things  that  he  believes?  The  whole  ques- 
tion is.  What  does  he  do  with  it?  Is  going 
to  church  or  saying  prayers  religion?  Does 
it  not  resolve  itself  into  a  thing  to  be  done  or 
not  to  be  done? 

The  first  thing  is  **Aday  at  a  time."  I 
want  you  to  think  how  God  gives  us  our  life. 
We  say,  "How  many  years  old  are  you?" 
But  God  does  not  give  us  our  life  in  years. 
He  breaks  off  a  day  of  life,  and  to-day  and 
every  day  is  a  little  life.  And  little  by  little 
we  work  out  of  the  unconsciousness  of  infan- 
cy and  out  of  the  half-consciousness  of  child- 
hood to  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of  youth,  to 


the  noon  of  manhood,  and  some  have  got 
down  to  the  afternoon,  and  about  others  the 
shadows  of  the  evening  gather,  and  by  and 
by  we  must  all  lie  down  to  sleep.  Every  day 
when  we  wake  up  we  enter  anew  upon  the 
possession  of  ourselves  and  our  faculties. 
Every  night  we  lie  down  and  pass  into  the 
darkness. 

I  learned  a  lesson  once  from  one  of  my  lit- 
tle ones,  and,  thank  God,  I  have  learned  many 
lessons  from  children.  I  saw  her  hurrying 
along,  a  chubby-cheeked  little  maiden,  with 
half  a  dozen  apples  in  her  arms;  and  as  she 
tripped  across  the  floor  she  dropped  the  ap- 
ples ;  and  as  she  tried  to  pick  them  up  she 
could  not  do  so  until  she  picked  them  up  one 
at  a  time.  So  if  you  try  to  put  your  arm 
round  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  you  can  not  take 
hold  of  them.  Our  heavenly  Father  has  put 
in  your  hand  one  day  at  a  time  and  given  you 
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tliat.  If  we  begin  to  make  resolutions  for  the 
new  year  we  forget  them  all  long  before  the 
end ;  but  Qod  breaks  off  a  little  bit  of  eterni- 
ty at  a  time  and  gives  us  one  day  at  a  time. 

Now  the  next  thing :  Be  sure  you  are  on 
the  right  way.  Our  hindrance  is  not  in  weak- 
ness of  character.  I  am  sure  I  am  talking 
to  some  who  say  to  themselves,  ^I  do  not 
understand  this  religion.  I  get  a  bit  of  help 
on  Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday  morning  I 
get  back  to  the  same  place  agalD,  and  I  am 
foolish,  forgetful,  and  weak."  God  can  do 
with  weak  folk  as  well  as  strong  ones.  God 
can  do  with  everybody,  for  we  are  all  weak 
somewhere.  What  sort  of  a  mother  would 
she  be  who  could  do  only  with  strong  chil- 
dren and  could  not  do  with  weak  ones?  But 
our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  do  with 
weak  children,  with  the  blind  beggar,  and 
with  the  dying  leper.  He  does  not  want  any 
better  stuff  to  make  saints  out  of  than  He  has 
in  you  and  me. 

Then,  again,  the  hindrance  is  not  in  our  cir- 
cimistances.  Some  one  may  say  to  me,  **  You 
come  and  live  here,  and  put  up  with  what  I 
have  to  put  up  with!  **  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  your  circumstances  are  more  than  a 
match  for  God?  Very  well,  then,  are  they 
more  than  a  match  for  you  and  God  togeth- 
er? It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  go  to  heaven 
than  it  is  to  go  to  hell.  The  man  who  is  go- 
ing to  hell  has  God  against  him,  but  the  man 
who  is  going  to  heaven  has  God  with  him. 

The  hindrances  come  from  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  are  on  the  right  road.  Be  sure 
you  are  on  the  right  road  1  Years  ago  when 
I  was  in  Cambridge,  preaching,  I  had  to 
drive  ten  miles  to  the  service,  and  at  a  certain 
point  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was  going  in 
the  right  way  or  not,  until,  meeting  some  one 
driving  the  other  way,  he  said,  **  Go  straight 
on";  and  I  went  on  in  the  fullest  confidence 
that  I  was  going  right.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  people  in  religion.  So  I  say  to  you,  **  Go 
right  on!"  God  has  settled  the  way  we 
should  go  forever  and  ever  in  a  manner  that 
can  never  be  reopened.  God  will  never  love 
us  more  than  He  does  at  this  moment;  He  can 
not;  He  loves  us  with  all  the  love  He  has. 
We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us. 

And  there  is  the  idea  that  I  have  to  make 
God  love  me  by  what  I  believe.  Probably  of 
all  the  stupid  and  utterly  incredible  things, 
the  most  amazing  thing  is  that  men  have 
dared  to  measure  God's  love  by  our  poor 
broken  notions  of  His  universe.    It  is  as  if  a 


mother  was  to  say:  " I  do  not  love  you  unka 
you  know  the  difference  between  your  fatfaa 
and  mother.  Do  you  understand  all  about 
physiology?"  Why,  the  more  ignorant  t 
child  is,  the  more  it  needs  its  mother's  love 
and  pity.  The  more  foolish  I  am,  the  mote 
ignorant  I  am,  the  more  I  need  Gkxl's  gn- 
cious  spirit.  Think  of  the  audacity  of  anj 
man  who  dares  to  think  of  the  infinite  love  of 
God  as  dependent  upon  our  intellectual  no- 
tions of  Him  I  There  was  a  time  -when  a  be- 
lief that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth  wu 
orthodox ;  and  anybody  who  did  not  belie?e 
it  went  to  hell.  Hell  is  a  convenient  place  (o 
which  to  send  people  with  whom  you  doo't 
agree.  Then,  after  Galileo,  they  found  thii 
the  earth  went  round  the  sun,  and  the  ortbo- 
dox  thing  was  to  believe  that  the  earth  weot 
round  the  sun ;  but  when  men  changed  tbdr 
opinions,  did  the  sun  refuse  to  shine  upon  tbe 
earth,  or  did  the  sun  shine  any  brighter  or 
better? 

And  then  perhaps  the  most  extraordinaij 
thing  of  all  is  the  idea  that  I  have  to  make 
God  love  me  because  of  what  I  feeL  It  is  as 
if  a  mother  should  say  to  her  sick  child,  "I 
can  not  love  you  to-day  because  you  are  feel- 
ing poorly."  Is  that  the  mother's  love? 
Does  she  not  say  to  the  child,  "  You  poor  lit- 
tle thing,  come  here  "  ?  and  she  makes  more 
fuss  with  her  child  because  it  has  a  headache. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  never  do  more 
for  me  than  He  has  done  already.  When  He 
said.  It  is  finished.  He  left  nothing  undone. 
No  tears,  no  penitence,  nothing  like  an  earth- 
quake, no  raptures  are  necessary.  All  I  have 
to  do  is  to  come  to  Him.  **  To  as  many  si 
received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God ;  even  to  them  that  br 
lieve  on  His  name." 

Put  the  world  in  the  right  place.  Some 
one  said  to  me,  "*  There  is  notlilng  that  helps 
so  little  as  reading  the  Bible."  Any  little 
thing,  a  newspaper,  is  more  helpful  than  tbe 
Bible.  The  Bible  is  so  familiar.  And  then  I 
am  afraid  it  has  been  preached  to  you  too 
much.  So  go  up  to  your  room  and  read  tlie 
Bible ;  and  read  it  not  only  so  that  you  bear 
it,  but  so  that  you  see  it.  When  you  read  tbe 
Bible  it  should  make  you  want  to  go  out  and 
do  somebody  a  good  turn. 

End  the  day  rightly.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
day  don*t  ask  God  to  forgive  you  your  aina. 
Why  not?  Because  you  don't  mean  any- 
thing by  that.  A  man  can  only  call  a  thing 
a  sin,  and  Qod  has  to  be  the  Jud^    Be  boo- 
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est  with  God.  Call  a  thing  by  its  right 
name.  There  was  a  church-warden  once  who 
went  from  the  church  and  happened  to  get 
drunk.  He  went  back  to  his  minister,  and  the 
pastor  said  pray,  and  he  went  on  to  pray,  ^  O 
Lord,  thou  knowest  that  thy  servant  was  over- 
taken by  grievous  sin. "  **  Nonsense, "  said  the 
pastor.  ''Tell  the  Lord  you  got  drunk  1" 
Supposing,  now,  you  kneel  down  and  say  to 
God,  **  I  am  afraid  that  I  spoke  harshly  and 
angrily  to  some  one  yesterday";  and  when 
you  see  that  man  the  next  day  you  say  to 
him,  **  I  am  very  sorry  I  spoke  to  you  so  yes- 
terday, and  I  WMit  you  to  forgive  me " ;  or 


you  go  to  a  man  that  you  have  been  doing 
business  with  and  say  to  him,  *"  I  want  to  give 
you  a  hundred  dollars  more  on  that  trade 
than  I  did  yesterday,"  won't  he  believe  in 
,  you  forever  afterward?    End  the  day  right. 

What  are  we  but  little  children  whose 
hearts  do  fail  us  sometimes;  and  we  stand  in 
our  loneliness  and  think  of  the  dreadful  things 
that  lurk  in  the  dark  until  there  comes  One 
who  standeth  among  us  and  says,  **  My  chil- 
dren 1 "  and  then,  tho  we  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  we  shall 
fear  no  evil,  for  His  right  hand  shall  hold 
us  up. 


THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  WEART* 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Henrt  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  Episcopalian,  New  Yobk. 


And  there  $at  in  a  vdndow  a  certain  young 
man  named  Eutyehue,  being  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep :  and  as  Paul  was  long  preaching, 
he  sunk  down  with  sleep,  andfeU  doumfrom 
the  third  loft,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  And 
Piaul  went  down,  and  fell  on  him,  and  em- 
bracing  him  said,  Troume  not  yourselves  ;  for 
his  life  is  in  him. — Acts  xz.  9,  10. 

If  you  were  to  go  to  an  Oriental  house  to- 
day in  Persia  or  in  Palestine  or  in  India  you 
would  find  ordinarily  a  structure  with  a  broad 
wide  expanse  of  roof  surrounded  by  what 
you  and  I  in  military  terms  would  call  a  bat- 
tlement; and  this  battlement  having  what 
you  and  I  would  call,  if  our  education  were 
military,  an  embrasure ;  and  my  impression  is 
that  this  young  man,  Eutychus,  was  sitting 
in  the  embrasure,  and  found  all  the  seats  oc- 
cupied. There  was  there  a  place  where  he 
might  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  wall,  where  so 
sitting  a  person  who  was  upon  the  roof  might 
know  what  was  going  on  in  the  street  below; 
and  he  sat  there  and  went  to  sleep.  It  is  a 
very  fine  note,  and  I  beg  you  to  observe  that 
the  person  who  writes  this  book,  St.  Luke, 
does  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul  was  a  long-winded  preacher.  With  the 
greatest  respect  I  beg  to  state  that  the  young 
man  had  a  right  to  go  to  sleep.  Human 
nature  has  a  power  of  sustained  attention 
which  students  of  human  nature  have  reduced 
to  a  scientific  conclusion,  and  ordinarily  it  is 
of  about  the  extent  of  twenty  minutes;  and 
there  is  not  a  man  or  a  woman  in  tliis  church 
who  will  not  admit  it  to  be  true  that  after 
about  twenty  minutes  the  mind  takes  a  short 
excursion   and  goes   roaming  around,   and 


then  comes  back  and  takes  up  the  subject 
again,  having  got  a  rest  by  the  change. 

But  did  it  never  occur  to  you  to  ask  the 
question,  why  It  was  that  this  young  man, 
when  St.  Paul  was  preaching,  went  to  sleep? 
He  must  have  been  interested  to  hear  what  it 
was  he  had  to  say.  He  may  have  been 
touched  by  the  great  august  divine  message 
with  which  St.  Paul  was  charged.  Yes,  all 
that  may  be  true ;  but  he  has  the  misfortune 
to  come  to  that  night  service  with  a  tired 
body,  and  he  sits  down  there  in  the  embra- 
sure in  the  wall,  and  the  soft  air  of  the  night 
draws  across  his  face  and  soothes  him,  and 
at  length  he  is  sound  asleep.  He  has  lost 
control  of  himself  and  falls  down  upon  the 
pavement  below,  and  is  taken  up  for  dead. 
One  of  those  Puritan  commentator^  thought 
this  a  fine  illustration  of  the  burden  of  sin. 
"Think  how  soon,"  he  says,  "that  this  young 
man  was  punished  for  going  to  sleep  in 
church !  **  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  pun- 
ished for  going  to  sleep  in  church.  Suppose, 
my  brothers,  you  ask  yourselves  the  ques- 
tions, what  that  young  man  had  been  doing 
all  day  ?  and  how  many  hours  he  had  been  at 
work?  before  you  insist  that  this  tumbling 
down  was  a  judgment  of  God.  You  must 
first  find  out  what  the  physical  conditions 
were  which  produced  in  him  sleep;  and  do 
not  forget  what  is  the  measure  of  responsibil 
ity  for  what  you  and  I  do  in  which  the  body 
takes  command  of  the  higher  nature.  Have 
you  never  read  accounts  of  men  who  have 
been  in  the  snow-storms  in  the  great  North- 
west, and  who  have  fought  their  way  in  com- 
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pany  with  wife  and  child  or  children  to  drop 
down  dead  when  they  reach  some  station? 
They  overcame  their  impulse  to  lie  down  in 
the  snow  and  go  to  sleep,  in  their  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  those  other  lives,  and  put 
the  body,  hand  and  foot,  as  it  were,  under 
mastery  of  the  will-power,  and  called  upon 
the  physical  powers  for  tremendous  exertion 
until  it  achieved  the  end  toward  which  it 
was  reaching. 

Now,  then,  men  and  brothers,  what  is  the 
personal  message  in  this  story  to  you  and  to 
me,  especially  in  a  great  city  like  this,  where 
it  is  80  hard  for  those  who  live  down  in  the 
slums,  as  we  call  them,  to  get  a  cool  spot  to 
sleep  in  or  a  decent  place  to  pray  in  under 
these  conditions  of  life  of  which  you  and  I 
are  a  part,— do  not  forget  that— conditions 
for  which  you  and  I  in  part  are  responsible, 
and  which  put  an  entirely  new  phase  upon  a 
great  deal  of  vice  and  crime  and  intemper- 
ance and  degradation  that  we  simply  turn 
our  backs  upon  to-day.    There  was  a  man 


here  in  New  York  who  met  with  an  accident, 
and  who  was  carried  into  a  neighboring  house 
or  hospital:  and  a  curious  crowd  followed 
him.  And  when  they  began  to  strip  ofP  his 
clothes,  they  found  that  the  skin  came  off 
with  the  cloth.  Then  the  people  would  not 
stay  any  longer.  No,  j)recisely.  Tliat  is  hu- 
man nature.  The  moment  anything  is  in 
any  way  unpleasant  we  turn  away  our  minds 
from  it ;  but  Qod  lias  put  you  and  me  in  the 
world  in  such  a  relation  to  our  fellow-men 
that  we  should  realize  that  no  catastrophe 
can  come  to  them  that  is  not  a  concern  of 
ours.  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  chance  to 
ask  this  Puritan  gentleman  what  he  thought  of 
St.  Paul  going  right  to  the  ground  and  bring- 
ing him  back  to  life,  and  saying,  ''Trouble 
not  yourselves,  for  his  life  is  in  him."  And 
in  the  time  to  come  you  and  I  shall  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  call  of  Jesus  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  all  those  who  fall  asleep  from  sin 
or  shame  or  overwork.  Then,  believe  me,  the 
millennium  will  have  begun. 


A  TRUE  TITLE 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Rumpitt,  LL.D.,  Anglican,  Birmingham,  England. 


Pilate  fjorote  a  title.  .  .  .  Jesus  of  Naeareth,  the 
KingoftliA  Jewi. — John  xix.  19. 

This  title,  alt  ho  it  was  placed  there  by 
Pilate  from  a  base  motive,  was  really  there  by 
the  will  of  Qod ;  and  tho  it  appeared  to  be  a 
contradiction  to  the  Crucifixion,  it  really  de- 
scribed the  real  meaning  of  the  cross,  and  the 
qualities  which  the  Lord  manifested  upon 
that  cross  were  exactly  those  which  proved 
Him  to  be  the  King  of  men. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand ;  this 
had  been  the  announcement  of  His  ministry ; 
He  had  given  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  in  His 
teaching,  and  He  was  now  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  it  by  His  cross.  The  dispositions 
which  He  exercised  and  the  work  that  He 
accomplished  proved  Him  to  be  the  King  of 
men  and  fully  Justified  the  title. 

I.  In  the  cross  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave 
Himself  absolutely  and  completely  to  work 
out  the  will  of  God. 

This  is  the  first  law  of  man,  and  that  upon 
which  hang  all  the  others.  This  is  the  whole^ 
of  man  (Eccles.  xii.  18).  He  is  God's  prop- 
erty; God  created  him,  placing  so  much  of 
His  own  in  him,  and  still  sustains  him  and 
therefore  justly  claims  the  use  of  his  life. 


This  is  also  the  greatest  glory  of  a  voluntary 
creature  and  the  breaking  of  it  the  greatest 
sin.  But  this  law  was  broken  by  the  first 
man  and  all  men  have  followed  in  his  train. 
The  Lord,  the  Son  of  Man,  was  made  subject 
to  this  law,  and  He  obeyed  it  under  worse 
conditions  than  those  in  which  he  failed.  He 
placed  Himself  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of 
Gkxl.  ''A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me"; 
"lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God."  His  mhi- 
istry  was  the  doing  of  God*s  will:  His  teach- 
ing was  that  *"  which  He  heard  from  the  Fa- 
ther," and  His  works  were  done  by  the  will 
and  power  of  God.  But  it  is  in  the  cross  that 
this  obedience  rises  to  its  full  perfection. 
^'He  was  made  perfect  through  sufTering." 
The  salvation  of  the  world  by  the  suiTeriog 
and  death  of  the  Lord  was  according  to  the 
will  of  God  decreed  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  This  the  Lord  knew,  and  know- 
ing it  and  foreknowing  all  the  suffering  and 
death  it  would  cost  Hhn,  He  yet  willed  to  do 
it.  He  went  through  all  the  humiliation  of 
His  trial  and  tlie  sharpness  of  death  because 
it  was  the  will  of  God.  He  was  the  only  one 
who  did  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  He 
was  the  King  of  men. 
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n.  By  the  cross  the  Lord  showed  that  He 
realized  the  evil  of  sin,  and  made  full  confes- 
sion of  it  to  God  and  meekly  accepted  its 
chastisement. 

The  world  has  never  felt  or  known  sin's 
sinfulness.  Man  is  lost  and  does  not  know  it, 
and  is  of  himself  unable  and  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge it  and  repent. 

The  Lord,  the  Son  of  Man,  was  without  sin, 
and  therefore  well  able  to  see  its  enormity ; 
and  for  man  He  acknowledged  and  atoned  for 
it  "He  took  upon  himself  our  infirmities." 
He  upheld  the  righteousness  of  God ;  He  de- 
nounced sin;  He  called  to  repentance;  He 
was  merciful  to  the  penitent  and  condemned 
the  hypocrite. 

But  it  was  at  His  trial  and  on  the  cross  that 
this  confession  of  sin  for  the  world  is  seen  in 
all  its  fulness.  He  took  upon  Himself  the 
guilt  of  the  world.  "He  opened  not  his 
mouth."  To  the  great  vexation  of  Caiaphas, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  Pilate,  when 
charged  with  sin,  "He  answered  nothing"; 
because  He  had  made  Himself  responsible  for 
the  sin  of  the  world.  If  He  had  pleaded 
guilty,  that  would  have  been  untrue ;  if  He 
had  asserted  His  innocence  and  demanded  to 
be  set  free,  that  would  not  have  been  what 
He  had  come  into  the  world  for ;  therefore 
"He  opened  not  his  mouth." 

ni.  By  the  cross  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
gave  His  own  life  for  the  lives  of  all  men. 


The  Lord  Jesus,  the  Second  Man,  brought 
the  world  back  to  the  first  principle  of  mutual 
love.  He  taught  that  man's  true  prosperity 
consisted  in  loving  and  living  for  others.  He 
Himself  was  the  first  to  live  out  this  princi- 
ple, and  He  did  it  to  a  degree  impossible  to 
any  other  man.  He  allowed  "  the  virtue  "  of 
His  own  life  to  flow  into  those  of  others.  All 
He  was,  all  'He  knew,  all  that  He  could  do 
was  used  for  the  good  of  others.  "  He  had 
compassion  on  the  multitude,"  and  offered  to 
"  give  rest "  to  every  troubled  soul. 

It  was  on  the  cross  that  this  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  attained  to  its  highest  point.  "  He 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  death."  What  a 
life  it  was  that  He  laid  down !  The  divine 
life  in  human  form ;  and  henceforth  through 
the  cross  the  life  of  God  can  come  into  that  of 
every  man.  He  gave  His  whole  life  for  the 
whole  life  of  man — body,  soul,  spirit,  for 
time,  for  eternity;  and  that  for  every  man: 
there  is  not,  there  was  not,  there  will  not  be 
one  in  all  the  nations  and  through  all  the  ages 
who  will  not  be  affected  by  the  death  of 
Christ. 

By  this  act  of  self-sacrifice  the  Lord  insti- 
tuted the  new  law  of  love  and  embodied  it  in 
one  new  commandment  to  love  one  another, 
and  brought  into  play  a  power  that  will  de- 
stroy all  selfishness  and  strife  and  make  all 
,  the  world  one.  No  other  man  has  done  this, 
and  therefore  He  is  the  King  of  men. 


SPIRITUAL  VISIOIf 
By  Reese  P.  Alsop,  D.D.,  Episcopalian,  Brookltn. 


ITiey  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying.  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  Ood  Almighty,  which  toaa, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come. — Rev.  iv.  8. 

That  was  a  strange  sight  that  came  to 
John  on  Patmos.  Others  saw  only  the  rocks, 
the  sea,  the  sky,  but  with  John,  the  seer, 
there  was  at  times  a  power  to  see  what  others 
did  not  see,  to  hear  what  others  did  not  hear. 
In  the  Spirit  he  looks  up,  peers  into  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  and  sees  a  throne,  and  one  seated 
on  it,  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  the  seven 
lamps,  the  glassy  sea,  the  living  creatures. 
And  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  worship 
offered  there.    That  is  the  vision. 

I.  How  are  such  things  seen  ?  The  answer 
is  plain.  John  says:  "Straightway  I  was  in 
the  spirit;  and  behold  a  throne  was  set." 
There  is  only  one  teaching  that  can  open  the 
eyes  to  see  tlie  things  which  are  above.    Lie 


upon  the  rock  as  did  the  fisherfolk  about  St. 
John,  care  only  for  the  things  you  see,  crave 
only  the  fish  found  in  the  waters,  the  beauty 
hanging  on  the  sky,  and  you  shall  see  noth- 
ing more.  But  listen,  as  did  St.  John,  for 
the  heavenly  voice,  and  you  perchance  shall 
be  in  the  spirit,  and  see  sights  that  you 
dreamed  not  of.  To  you,  too,  heaven  fi^all 
be  a  reality  and  its  doors  shall  be  opened, 
and  you  shall  be  placed  amid  the  mysteries  of 
the  eternal  world.  He  who  looks  longingly, 
prayingly,  into  the  skies  may  hope  some  day 
to  have  the  veil  drawn  and  the  sky's  secrets 
revealed. 

II.  The  first  thing  that  John  saw.  It  was 
a  throne,  and  there  was  One  seated  on  the 
throne.  We  may  say  it  was  the  throne-room 
of  the  Eternal  which  was  pictured  to  his 
mind.    There  was  another  throne  not  far  off 
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from  where  he  dwelt.  It  was  on  the  Capito- 
line  hill  at  Rome,  and  on  that  throne  sat  a 
man  clad  with  imperial  purple;  and  from 
that  throne  went  forth  commands,  not  seldom 
tyrannical,  wicked,  cruel.  From  it  proceeded 
decree  after  decree  which  meant  storm  and 
stre^,  persecution  and  death,  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  To  human  sight  there  was  no 
higher  throne  than  tliat  set  up  at  Rome. 
But  to  John's  eye,  far  above  it,  was  the  other 
throne  and  the  other  Ruler.  Around  it  he 
saw  the  iris,  the  bow  of  promise,  the  token  of 
the  covenant.  Seeing  that  throne  and  that 
bow,  he  knew  that  the  Lord's  anointed  and 
the  Lord's  work  were  safe. 

If  we  can  not  see  John's  vision  in  all  its  dis- 
tinctness, we  can  at  least  take  his  thought. 
There  is  a  throne,  there  is  a  Ruler  above  the 
disorders  of  the  earth,  above  the  inhumanities 
of  man  to  man,  above  what  seems  to  us  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  above 
what  may  seem  to  us  the  hopeless  tangle  of 
the  age,  above  the  wars  whose  clash  shakes 
the  earth,  above  the  intrigues  and  plottings 
and  Jealousies  of  the  nations — there  is  a 
throne,  there  is  a  God.  He  does  not  make 
haste.  His  mills  grind  slowly.  One  day  is 
with  Him  as  a  thousand  years.  He  is  pa- 
tient; he  waits.  We  look  on,  we  wonder,  we 
cry  out  at  times.  '*Why,  O  God,  dost  thou 
not  make  bare  thy  arm?"  "Where  are  thy 
Judgments?  ** 

III.  What  was  the  prevailing  note  that 
came  to  St.  John  from  that  vision?  It  was  a 
note  of  reverence,  of  worship,  of  adoration. 
The  four  living  creatures,  the  four  and  twen- 
ty elders,  the  great  multitude  crying,  "To 
1dm  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the 
Lamb  be  praise  and  glory  and  honor  and 


power  forever. "  One  instinct  animates  them 
all,  the  instinct  of  adoring,  revering  w<»flhip. 
We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  ourselves  in  all  our 
devotions.  We  enter  into  our  closets,  we 
come  to  the  sanctuary,  we  draw  near  to  tlte 
Lord  in  His  sacraments,  merely  that  we  may 
receive  blessing  at  His  hands.  We  are  weak 
and  we  want  strength;  we  are  sad  and  we 
want  comfort;  we  are  in  darkness  and  we 
want  light;  we  are  perplexed  and  we  want 
guidance;  and  so  we  come  to  God  for  what 
we  can  get  from  Him.  Out  of  His  infinite 
fulness  He  is  glad  to  give  us  all  that  we  need. 
But  with  all  this  desire  to  be  blest,  ought 
there  not  to  be  the  instinct  of  adoration? 
His  hand  has  fashioned  us.  He  has  given  ni 
His  Son  to  redeem  us.  He  has  been  with  us 
perchance  through  years  of  service,  carried 
us  through  troubles,  given  us  the  victory 
in  temptation.  Is  there  no  disposition  to 
take  the  crown  which  by  His  strengtii  we 
have  won  and  fling  it  in  adoration  at  His 
feet? 

Ought  we  not  to  keep  this  motive  more 
prominent  in  all  our  approaches  to  God? 
There  is  worship  in  heaven ;  there  ought  to 
be  worship  on  earth.  This  motive  will  make 
us  more  constant  in  our  closets  and  more  con- 
stant in  the  church.  Because  men  and  women 
have  failed  to  see  this  aspect  of  duty  toward 
God,  they  have  failed  to  realize  at  once  the 
privilege  and  the  duty  of  Joining  with  the 
great  congregation  in  the  worship  of  God. 
They  forget  that  it  is  their  solemn  duty  to 
render  unto  Him  the  honor  due  tmto  Wi 
name.  'Quite  irrespective  of  the  pleasure, 
or  even  the  benefits  they  may  derive  from  it 
themselves,  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  bring 
their  tribute  of  praise  and  adoration. 


THE  nmER  CISCLS 
By  the  Rev.  Edoak  De  Witt  Jokes,  Disciples  of  Chbibt,  CLBVBLAin),  Omo. 


And  he  suffered  no  man  to  follow  with  him, 
eate  Peter,  and  James,  and  John  the  brother 
of  James.^M&rk  v.  87.  And  after  six  days 
Jeeus  taketh  with  him  Petei\  and  James,  and 
John,  and  bringeih  t?iem  up  into  a  high 
mountain  apart  by  themselves :  and  he  teas 
transfigured  before  tJiem. — Mark  ix.  2.  And 
he  taketh  with  him  Peter  and  James  and 
John,  and  began  to  be  greatly  amazed,  and 
sore  troubled. — Mark  xiv.  83. 

When  Jesus  began  His  ministry  He  drew 
about  Himself  a  vast  multitude  of  followers 
and  admirers.    From  this  throng  He  selected 


twelve  as  His  ambassadors.  Then  from  the 
twelve  He  chose  three  who  were  to  be  Hit 
confidential  friends.  Withhi  the  circle  of  the 
twelve  was  the  inner  circle,  composed  of  F^ 
ter  and  James  and  John. 

A  study  of  this  inner  circle  can  not  be  other 
than  helpful  to  us.  What  manner  of  men 
were  they?  To  what  hallowed  places  did 
their  association  with  Christ  lead  them? 
What  of  the  inner  circle  now? 

What  manner  of  men  constitute  this  innei 
circle? 
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Simon  Peter  is  one  of  the  best  known  char- 
acters of  the  New  Testament.  Impulsiye, 
erratic,  hot-headed,  but  ruggedly  honest.  If 
in  a  moment  of  weakness  he  denied  his  Lord, 
be  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  confessing  Him 
and  died  witnessing  to  His  glory.  Peter  is  a 
good  representative  of  that  class  of  Christians 
^wbo,  wliile  they  may  startle  and  provoke  by 
tbeir  impetuous  ways,  may  be  counted  on 
never  to  do  an  underhanded  or  contemptible 
thing. 

James  we  do  not  know  much  about.  This 
is  not  the  James  who  wrote  the  Epistle  of 
that  title  and  who  was  a  very  prominent 
man  in  the  Jerusalem  Church.  The  probabil- 
ity is  that  this  James,  while  not  lacking  in 
splendid  courage,  was  not  particularly  bril- 
liant or  gifted.  We  all  know  Christians 
^whom  we  would  not  so  much  as  think  of  ask- 
ings to  take  a  speaking  part  in  prayer- meet- 
ing, and  yet  they  are  spiritual  giants.  Wher- 
ever they  go  they  carry  with  them  a  breath 
of  the  "  better  land. "  They  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth. 

John  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
and  also  the  disciple  who  loved  Jesus.  His 
was  a  rapt  soul.  John  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
more  refined  nature  than  either  Peter  or  James. 
Membership  in  the  inner  circle  does  not  de- 
pend upon  riches  nor  rank  nOr  talents  nor 
learning:  but  they  who  possess  such  and 
bring  all  to  Christ  may  enjoy  a  more  varied 
service. 

To  what  places  did  their  association  with 
Jesus  lead  them? 

The  very  first  place  to  which  Jesus  took 
the  three  was  the  house  of  death.  The  little 
daughter  of  Jairus  had  sickened  and  died. 
Jesus,  accompanied  by  His  disciples,  went 
there.  The  little  girl  was  restored  to  life, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  fled  away.  Those 
who  love  Christ  most  devotedly  are  the  ones 
found  oftenest  at  the  house  of  mourning.  It 
is  a  Christlike  ministry  to  visit  the  sick  and 
the  distressed.  ''It  is  better  to  go  to  the 
house  of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feast- 
ing, for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men :  and  the 
living  will  lay  it  to  heart." 

Jesus  next  took  the  three  up  into  a  moun- 
tain to  pray.  Jesus  spent  much  time  in 
prayer.  They  who  would  be  like  Christ 
must  pray  much.  "Pray  without  ceasing," 
i.e.,  live  in  a  very  atmosphere  of  prayer,  but 
keep  also  the  quiet  hour  for  sweet  commun- 
ion with  God.  They  who  pray  much  some- 
times stand  on  the  mountain-top  with  Jesus, 


and  it  is  worth  days  and  weeks  of  weary 
walking  in  the  valley  to  stand  for  a  single 
hour  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration. 

The  last  place  to  which  Jesus  took  the 
three  was  into  Ctethsemane's  shadows.  The 
Master  wanted  them  near  Him  in  His  hours 
of  soul  travail.  Jesus  still  calls  His  friends 
with  Him  into  Gethsemane's  shades.  When? 
Why,  when  He  is  being  betrayed  in  the  house 
of  His  friends;  when  public  sentiment  is  in 
the  wrong;  when  the  faith  is  imperiled; 
when  evil  comes  arrayed  in  garments  of 
light.  We  need  some  prophets  of  the  Jere- 
miah type.  Sometimes  the  local  congrega^ 
tion  is  in  trouble ;  some  one  has  brought  re- 
proach on  the  house  of  God.  The  faithful 
must  watch  and  pray,  for  Gethsemane  is 
again  present. 

This  close  association  of  the  three  with 
Christ  transformed  Peter  from  a  character 
that  was  at  times  like  putty,  to  one  that 
stood  like  adamant  against  the  forces  of  in- 
iquity; and  James  and  John  from  ^'sons  of 
thunder"  became  sons  of  the  love  and  ten- 
derness of  Christ. 

This  kind  of  divine  selection  is  still  going 
on.  In  some  hearts  the  Gospel  takes  root 
and  bears  thirty  fold ;  in  others  sixtyfold ,  in 
still  others  an  hundredfold. 

It  is  true  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons so  far  as  material  things  are  concerned, 
i.e.,  He  makes  no  distinction  between  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  wise  and  the  unlearned.  But 
can  we  say  as  much  in  respect  to  spiritual 
riches?  Does  He  not  make  a  distinction 
there?  Are  we  not  blessed  of  God  just  in 
proportion  to  our  faith,  our  zeal,  our  love? 

During  Jesus's  earthly  ministry  the  inner 
circle  was  small.  It  is  now.  Not  that  Jesus 
desires  that  it  be  so ;  rather  He  is  longing  that 
it  may  include  the  whole  world;  but  it  is 
small  because  most  Christians  arc  satisfied 
with  small  spiritual  attainments.  Too  many 
but  touch  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment.  He 
will,  through  His  blessed  Spirit,  come  into 
our  lives  just  as  we  make  Him  room.  Let 
us  give  Him  the  first  place.  Let  us  submit 
to  Him  in  all  things.  Let  us  be  **  filled  with 
His  Spirit." 

**  Have  you  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus 
Whisper,  I  have  chosen  you? 
Does  He  tell  you  in  communion 
What  He  wishes  you  to  do? 
Are  you  in  the  inner  circle? 
Have  you  heard  the  Master's  call? 
Have  you  given  your  life  to  Jesus? 
Is  He  your  all  in  all?" 
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HARVEST  HOME  MEMORIES 
By  Emort  J.  Haynes,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


Ebenezer,  .  .  .  hitherto  hath  th>e  Lord  helped 
t/«.— 1  Sam.  vii.  12. 

I  WONDER  if  there  ever  was  an  old  home- 
stead in  the  country  whieh  did  not  have  its 
Ebenezer  stone  in  the  front  yard;  the  old 
stone  that  was  allowed  to  remain,  the  sur- 
vivor of  the  rocky  field  of  one  hundred  years 
ago,  before  the  house  was  built,  and  all  the 
rest  were  cleaned  out,  while  this  old  rock 
was  left.  The  tunic  and  color  of  the  grass- 
plot  close  up  around  its  neck;  its  hard  sur- 
face scooped  out  here  and  there  to  hold  a  lit- 
tle water  for  the  robins  and  the  sparrows 
who  came  to  bathe  and  drink  in  the  morning; 
its  old  sides  embossed  and  bronzed  over  with 
lichens  and  mosses,  altogether  worn  with  the 
feet  of  the  children  of  three  generations,  em- 
bowered in  wild  vines  and  flowing  honey- 
suckle! Ebenezer,  the  sign  of  God's  blessing 
from  the  wilderness  of  the  past! 

A  bar  of  scarlet  sunrise  the  morning  of 
Thanksgiving  Day!  You  stand  a  moment 
by  the  little  dormer  window,  under  the  old 
slant  roof  of  the  chamber  where  you  were  a 
boy,  and  before  you  go  down  the  creaking 
old  stairs  you  look  out  into  the  yard.  There 
is  nothing  that  so  convinces  you  that  you 
have  left  the  noisy,  turbulent,  fretting  city 
miles  away  as  this  first  look  into  the  dooryard 
and  the  old  Ebenezer  stone.  Ah,  there  it  is! 
8o  different  this  outlook  from  that  of  your 
city  windows! 

Beyond  the  stone  is  the  wall,  and  over  the 
wall  the  sloping  meadow ;  and  in  the  decline 
of  the  meadow,  the  stream  out  of  which  in  the 
frosty  morning  the  mists  begin  to  rise  and 
wreathe  themselves  into  a  thousand  festoons 
of  beauty,  carried  upward  into  the  red  sun- 
light of  the  Thanksgiving  dawn,  at  once  the 
symbol  of  your  gratitude  unto  Qod  and  of 
your  aspirations  toward  a  better  life.  As  you 
stand  by  the  little  window  looking  out,  there 
is  silence  everywhere!  Oh,  what  a  pre- 
cious silence  it  has  been  I  Such  sleep  as  came 
in  that  boyhood  *s  chamber  to  "*  knit  up  the 
raveled  sleeve  of  care,"  so  that  you  scarcely 
knew  that  you  had  lain  down  before  you 
woke  again  1  So  different  is  it  from  the  vexed, 
weary  streets  of  the  town,  where  you  can 
scarcely  find  a  moment  at  the  midnight  that 
is  quiet  for  repose.  Then  down  you  go. 
You  mount  the  stone.    You  call  to  Sam,  who 


is  a  little  behind,  to  come  down  with  joa. 
**  Come  down  on  the  stone ! "  You  two  naoi 
stand  there  together  in  the  spot  where  your 
little  feet  used  to  stand.  So  many  miles  ther 
have  traveled,  and  God  has  brought  them 
back  again.  And  as  you  cry  joy  to  the 
morning  down  come  Mary's  little  tots.  She 
has  dressed  them  first  and  is  not  ready  her- 
self. And  as  your  sister's  children  flit  along 
you  help  them  up  the  rock,  and  think  it  *^  wu 
Just  as  you  used  to  help  their  mother  up  wha 
she  was  like  them.**  Out  comes  that  broad- 
shouldered  fellow  whom  you  love  for  Mary's 
sake,  and  there  you  three  stand  to  sing  & 
brothers*  song  of  the  harvest  home.  As  you 
sing,  the  old  ox  at  the  bars  gets  the  contag^ 
and  he  lifts  up  his  note  on  a  great  cloud  of 
silvery  breath  and  pours  it  out  in  diapascui  of 
praise — *^ Ebenezer!"  Old  fellow,  it  is* not 
Sunday,  but  it  is  a  day  almost  as  gooL 
There  will  be  no  yoke  on  you  to-day.  This 
is  Thanksgiving.  Then  he  licks  it  with  his 
rough  tongue  into  the  understanding  of  his 
mat«,  and  the  two  join  your  ''Ebenezer, 
Ebenezer! "  Father  at  seventy  years  of  age, 
bronzed  and  hearty  yet,  is  standing  in  the 
kitchen  door.  As  long  as  he  lives  he  wlU 
never  give  up  the  right  to  start  the  altar  fiiet 
of  his  home  every  morning.  He  looks  upon 
his  boys  and  says,  "Ebenezer,  hitherto  hath 
the  Lord  helped  us  1 "  And  mother,  appearing 
with  her  apron  from  the  savory  smells  of  sac- 
rifice which  she  can  never  deny  herself  the 
mixing  and  making  while  she  lives,  stands 
wiping  the  tears  from  her  specs  and  looking 
out  at  her  husband's  side  just  a  moment : 
''Ebenezer,  hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped 
us!" 

I  hope,  sir,  you  will  leave  your  city  home 
and  go  back  to  your  old  boyhood  home  in 
Vermont  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  I  hope  yon 
will  go  a  good  many  miles  into  New  Hamp- 
shire, or  wherever  it  may  be,  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day.  It  will  do  you  more  good  than  all 
the  homiletics  piled  in  the  theological  libra- 
ry. It  will  do  you  more  good  than  all  the 
sermons  preached  in  this  place,  to  go  back 
again  to  a  Christian  home,  if  father  and 
mother  are  living  still,  who  rocked  your 
cradle  to  the  music  of  hymns,  and  waked  yon 
to  the  day's  task  with  the  echoes  of  prayer. 
And  when  you  are  there  your  heart  will  be 
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large  and  tender.  I  bid  you  this  day  to  give 
to  the  poor  as  you  will  wish  you  had  done 
-when  you  stand  on  Ebenezer  stone  again, 
inrhen  you  sit  at  the  board  with  your  loved 
ones  about  you.  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give." 

There  is  no  place  in  this  lower  world  of 
ours  that  is  so  rich  in  the  teachings  of  God, 
the  Giver,  as  the  fields.  Qod  made  the  coun- 
try and  man  made  the  town,  is  an  old  and 
true  saying.  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  who  came 
to  teach  us  that  God  was  the  Giver  of  all 
and  our  Father,  did  not  house  and  school  His 
young  theological  army  in  some  fine  building 
of  Jerusalem.  He  spent  very  little  time  in 
Jerusalem  or  any  of  the  cities.  He  led  the  lit- , 
tie  flock  of  students  out  upon  the  hillside  and 
into  the  valleys.  He  always  brought  them 
close  home  to  the  bosom  of  nature  and  mother 
earth.  He  pointed  them  to  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  made  them  familiar  with  His  crea- 
tive miracle  as  the  sign  and  illustration  of 
God,  the  Giver  of  all  things.  We  who  dwell 
so  much  in  the  town  are  in  danger  of  missing 
that  peculiar  illustration  of  God,  the  Giver, 
which  the  rural  landscape  presents.  To  us 
our  market-man,  our  grocer,  stand  between 
us  and  the  gifts  of  nature.  We  get  the  im- 
pression that  we  toil  for  and  give  an  equiva- 
lent over  the  counter  for  all  that  we  possess. 
Men  and  women  who  go  out  into  the  country 
for  the  summer-time-j-tho  the  vacation  is  of- 
ten sneered  at,  especially  by  the  hard-fisted 
of  the  old  sort— receive  a  lesson  from  Qod 
that  they  can  nowhere  else  in  all  the  world 
receive.  I  know  of  no  street  of  this  city,  I 
know  of  no  building  of  this  city,  that  can 
teach  me  what  the  fields  can  teach  me  of  the 
miracle  of  God,  the  Giver. 

Look  at  that  cornfield  that  stands  at  the 
sotth  of  the  house.  All  summer  long  it  has 
been  shutting  off,  little  by  little,  the  view  of 
the  river  and  landscape  beyond ;  and  toward 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  October, 
like  a  forest,  shut  off  the  mountain.  Six 
months  ago  the  field  was  as  naked  as  a  board ; 
now  a  perfect  jungle  of  food,  now  a  wonder- 
ful forest  of  bread,  a  great  wilderness  of 
manna  from  the  creative  hand  of  God.  As 
the  sickles  begin  to  cut  through  it  and  it  is 
cast  into  the  bundles,  we  realize  the  won- 
der of  the  miracle  of  Him  who  of  old  made 
out  of  the  five  loaves  and  small  fishes  enough 
for  the  multitude.  From  what  source  came 
it,  O  God?    From  Thee,  the  Maker. 

Th«  barm  ar«  full.    Th«  farmer  comM  in 


with  kis  rake  and  performs  tensorial  ofllces 
up«a  the  haymow.  He  will  make  that  old, 
rough  haymow  look  like  the  country  boy 
i^en  he  has  been  to  the  barber's  and  got 
leady  for  Sunday.  Overhead  the  beams  are 
groaning.  Next  week  we  have  the  threshers 
here ;  week  after  next  the  husking  bee.  Then 
next  month  we  have  money  to  pay  the  taxes. 
We  have  money  to  pay  the  long,  old  score 
that  is  against  us  up  in  the  village,  and  to 
pay  for  our  boy's  schooling  who  has  gone 
down  to  the  business  college,  and  to  buy  the 
trousseau  for  our  daughter  who  is  soon  to  be 
married,  and  to  wipe  off  a  little  more  of  the 
old  mortgage.  Thank  God,  it  is  all  in !  Out- , 
side,  the  weather  looks  like  snow ;  outside,  the 
ground  is  cold  and  hard  with  frost.  What  do 
you  say,  boys?  The  lightning-rod  is  down 
on  the  barn?  Nevermind,  harvest  is  all  in. 
The  season  for  thunder-storms  is  past.  Every- 
thing is  all  safe.  What  was  that?  Really, 
here  in  November  a  thunder-storm?  But  it 
can  not  lost  long,  a  mere  passing  shower;  it 
will  soon  be  over.  Did  you  say  that  the  rods 
were  down  on  the  south  bam,  boys?  Sorry 
we  didn't  have  those  fixed;  but  it  won't  last 
long.  O  bolts,  that  smote  the  tower  of  Ba- 
bel !  O  bolts,  that  humbled  Babylon^s  splen- 
dor! O  fires,  that  laid  the  cities  of  the  plains 
in  ashes!  A  burning  city  is  bad  enough  and 
sad  enough,  but  the  saddest  sight  of  destruc- 
tion on  this  earth  is  the  burning  granary  and 
homestead  upon  the  wintry  hills!  Oh,  the 
little  scarce  muster  of  the  farmers,  each  with 
his  pail^he  might  as  well  have  a  spoon — as 
thc^y  come  across  the  fields  and  gather  around. 
Oh,  the  frozen  water,  the  snowflakes,  which 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  flying  cin- 
ders in  the  night  season!  Oh,  the  bloody 
glare  of  the  flames  as  they  lick  up  the  build- 
ing, and  just  across  the  lawn  grandma  sit- 
ting weeping!  Oh,  this  desolation  and  sor- 
row !  Oh,  the  mortgage !  Oh,  the  beggary 
and  the  ashes  of  the  next  day !  And  the  next 
morning  in  the  white  shroud  of  death  a  little 
black  hole,  like  hell,  and  a  few  winding-sheets 
being  knit  over  the  smelling  forms  of  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  the  horse,  the  cow !  The  mad  man 
sitting  in  his  sorrow !  Who  can  tell  what  day 
it  may  come?    Who  is  ever  safe? 

The  next  day  over  comes  one  of  the  farmers 
and  raps  at  the  door,  and  goes  in  and  says, 
"Good  morning."  "Not  good  morning,  but 
bad  morning  to  you."  "No,  say  not  sr 
neighbor.  We  have  not  forgotten  how  y 
have  lived  among  us  these  last  twenty-fi 
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years.  We  have  not  forgotten  how,  when 
we  were  in  trouble,  your  hand  was  full  of 
help.  It  is  worth  something  to  have  visited 
us  in  sickness,  to  have  kept  the  vigil  with  us 
when  we  had  the  fever,  never  to  have  been 
frightened  from  the  door  when  our  children 
had  diphtheria.  It  is  worth  something  that 
you  led  the  harvest  bee  when  the  widow  was 
left  desolate,  and  gathered  her  fields  for  her. 
1  have  a  little  purse  for  you."  **Oh,  I  can 
not  recei  ve  it ! "  "  Yes,  you  can  and  you  shall 
receive  it;  and  when  the  time  comes  you 
shall  have  cart,  harrow,  seed-corn,  and  all 
that  you  want."  There  is  no  sight  so  beauti- 
ful as  the  neighborly  kindness  of  those  who 
live  upon  the  hillside.  Here,  in  the  town,  I 
do  not  know  who  my  neighbor  is.  I  shall 
to-morrow  walk  off  the  pavement  and  not 
leave  a  heel  track  bchincL  Not  so  in  the 
country,  where  a  man  has  been  kind,  good, 
and  true.  lie  has  knit  around  about  him 
such  a  bond  of  fricndsliip  that  when  his  sor- 
row comes  men  lift  and  carry  him.  "There- 
fore all  things  whatsoever  you  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
Do  you  not  remember  that  narrative  about 
Ruth  and  the  gleaning?  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber this  ancient  law  of  the  land  that  **  where 
ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land  thou  shalt 
not  wholly  reap  the  comers  of  thy  field, 
neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy 
harvest ;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor 
and  stranger.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  "  ?  If 
you  will  allow  me  a  reminiscence,  I  learned 
to  mow.  I  remember  my  teacher  was  one  of 
those  hard-fisted  farmers  who  didn't  like  the 
mowing  machine  because  it  did  not  cut  close 
enough.  He  put  the  scythe  to  the  very  earth 
and  scratched  the  check  of  nature  as  he  said, 
**Cut  under  the  lowest  of  the  jints,  my  boy." 
But  this  is  not  God's  law — 

**In  the  field's  abundant  measure, 
Thou  the  giant  grain  shall  bind ; 
To  the  poor  belongs  the  treasure 
Of  the  scattered  ears  behind." 

Always  the  poor  were  with  us  in  the  coun- 
try. There  was  always  that  luckless  man 
who  lived  in  succession  on  each  one  of  the 
farms  around  about  and  worked  for  every 
one.  The  last  place  he  lived,  when  he  died 
in  his  drunken  habit,  was  down  by  the  school- 
house,  you  remember?  Ah,  his  good  wife! 
It  was  a  wonder  to  the  whole  country-side 
how  she  ever  fell  in  love  with  him;  and  yet 
he  was  a  kind,  good  man  except  for  the  one 

'It  of  his  cups.    She  was  a  heroine.    She 


raised  four  boys  for  the  war  of  the  Uuod; 
and  the  girls  were  as  fair  as  any  that  came  to 
the  district  school  Don't  you  remember  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  how  your  father  said. 
"  Send  for  the  widow  to  help  mother,  and  if 
terward  she  shall  sit  down  with  us  at  the 
dinner  ?  "  We  marked  her  shapely  bands,  not- 
withstanding her  wretched  life  of  toil;  aad 
all  her  ways  were  sweet  and  genteel.  She 
sat  in  comfort  with  us;  and  after  diimer 
father  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  table  tnd 
looked  upon  that  faded  uniform  in  photo- 
graph upon  the  wall.  While  he  looked  the 
widow  came  and  stood  beside  him;  and 
mother  took  her  place  beside  the  widow. 
When  father  could  not  speak  the  widow  said: 
"  I,  too.  sir,  have  an  empty  place  in  my  beut 
to-day.  I  gave  a  boy  to  (Jetty sburg."  And 
father  said :  "  She  is  one  of  us  in  the  comma 
nity  of  sorrow.  Fill  her  basket  and  store, 
and  let  us  love  her."  **  The  rich  and  the  poor 
meet  together,  and  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of 
them  all." 

Ah,  some  of  you  who  are  saving  too  closely 
for  the  boys,  did  you  never  hear  the  old  line, 
**The  old  hoard,  the  young  scatter"?  MsDjr 
a  man  is  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor  to 
gather  in  forty  years  what  his  worthless  son, 
in  forty  weeks  after  he  is  dead,  shall  scatter 
to  the  winds.    That  is  the  vengeance  of  God ! 

Ebenezerl  I  like  the  concept  of  the  gath- 
ering in  of  the  flock  ^y  the  Good  Shepherd. 
I  like  it  a  good  deal  better  than  old  Father 
Time  sitting  on  a  Jug  of  water,  with  a  fish's 
eye  and  frosty  beard  and  the  blue  steel  in  his 
hand.  No,  the  Good  Shepherd  is  the  Chris- 
tian  symbol.  By  and  by  he  will  gather  in  his 
flocks.  Yes,  some  of  you  have  waited  a  good 
while,  but  he  will  gather  you  in  by  and  by. 
Down  in  life's  November  it  will  be  a  hard 
pasture  for  some  of  us.  Eyes  so  dim  w#can 
scarcely  see  the  way,  feet  weary  and  torn  by 
thorns,  and  chilled  with  winter  snows,  shorn 
often  of  our  fleeces  that  we  are  naked  to  the 
blasts  and  can  not  stand  another  winter! 
Then  the  Shepherd  will  come  and  he  will  call 
the  poor  sheep  home.  He  will  say :  "  Come ;  I 
have  waited  for  you.  with  your  feet  in  the 
snow  there  by  the  bars.  Come,  I  have  hunted 
for  you  and  found  you."  And  we  shall 
catch  sight  of  the  gables,  and  we  shall  say. 
"Father,  are  you  there?"  **Yes,  my  son.* 
" Mother,  are  you  there?  "  "  Yes.  my  daugh- 
ter." " My  child,  are  you  there?  "  **  Oh.  yes, 
papa."  "Friends,  all  there?"  "Yes."  "Help 
me  in.    That  last  snow-storm  down  on  the 
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earth,  it  chilled  me  to  the  bone.  Help  me 
in."  And  Jesus  will  strip  the  icicles  from  out 
our  beards  and  locks  and  cast  our  frozen  tears 


rattling  down  upon  the  earth  where  they  be- 
long; but  we  shall  go  in  and  out  and  find  the 
pastures  of  home  in  a  summer  land  forever. 


EVBRY-DAY  THANKSGIVING 
By  Howabd  L.  Jones,. D.D.,  Baptist,  New  York. 


Giving  thanks  always  for  all  things  unto  Ood 
and  the  Fathsr  in  the  name  if  our  Lord 
Jesus  Ohrist.—Eph,  v.  20. 

Thanksgiytnq-dat  gratitude  is  a  good 
thing,  but  every -day  gratitude  is  better.  The 
one  may  be  merely  a  mood  in  life ;  the  other 
must  be  a  mode  of  life.  It  is  the  difference 
between  a  sentiment  idealized  and  a  principle 
realized. 

A  sense  of  personal  obligation  to  God  is  not 
common,  even  among  the  best  of  men.  They 
have  to  go  so  far  afield  to  find  it  that  their 
excursions  are  infrequent.  The  fact  that  our 
blessings  are  shared  by  so  many  weakens  our 
sense  of  personal  obligation.  I  recognize  the 
benefits  of  sun  and  shower  and  changing  sea- 
sons, but  I  reason  that  I  miglitdie  to-morrow 
without  affecting  the  beneficent  program.  I 
walk  on  pavements  and  cross  bridges  without 
a  thought  of  gratitude  to  the  municipality. 
Gratitude  has  an  aversion  to  long  journeys 
and  commonly  avails  itself  of  the  nearest 
stopping-place.  I  am  grateful  to  the  teacher 
who  taught  me  the  truth,  but  I  seldom  see 
as  far  as  the  great  scientist  who  realized  that 
in  his  discoveries  he  was  but  thinking  €k)d's 
thoughts  after  Him.  Few  have  the  piety  and 
patience  to  reflect  that 

**  Back  of  the  loaf  is  the  snowy  flour, 
And  back  of  the  flour  the  mill ; 
And  back  of  the  mill  is  the  wheat  and  the 

shower. 
And  the  sun,  and  the  Fatlier's  will." 

The  secret  of  every-day  thanksgiving  is  to 
find  God  within  before  we  seek  Him  without. 
** The  heavens  do  declare  the  glory  of  God," 
and  we  ought  to  know  this  better  than  David 
did.  But  neither  the  heavens  nor  the  earth 
has  such  a  revelation  of  Qod  as  is  to  be  dis- 
covered within  ourselves.  Through  differ- 
ences of  personality  each  one  has  a  relation  to 
all  these  externalities  which  is  unique.  In 
individuality  we  find  our  personal  link  with 
God.  The  same  sun  shines  upon  the  millions 
of  earth,  but  no  one  among  them  all  sees  it 
just  as  you  do.  Truth  belongs  to  the  race, 
but  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  you 
is  individual.     It  is  the  same  sun  and  the 


same  truth ;  the  difference  is  in  you.  Paul 
gives  the  secret  of  daily  thanksgivings  when 
he  says,  **  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am."  By  a  logical  excursion  through  the 
jungle  of  prehistoric  centuries  I  find  a  first 
cause.  Through  nature  I  may  get  to  nature's 
Gk)d.  The  study  of  history  will  reveal  to  me 
a  governor.  But  it  is  within  myself  I  find 
my  Father. 

Thanksgiving-day  gratitude  too  often  re- 
sults in  complacent  blindness.  But  with  a 
realization  of  God  withiu  there  is  no  occasion 
to  close  our  eyes  to  aught  without.  In  the 
aspirations  and  longings  of  our  souls  is  regis- 
tered the  suggestion  of  what  we  may  become. 
The  disappointments  which  strengthen  our 
moral  sinews,  the  batfling  problems  which 
challenge  our  initiative  and  develop  our  re- 
sourcefulness, the  sorrows  which  bring  the 
fellowship  of  suffering  with  the  Man  of  sor- 
rows, all  of  these  things  may  become  the  oc- 
casions for  thanksgiving.  It  is  the  inventory 
of  our  souls  which  reveals  that  we  were  not 
made  to  live  unto  ourselves.  We  hear  a 
voice  saying,  "As  the  Father  sent  me  into  the 
world,  so  send  I  you."  With  this  commission 
we  turn  to  the  world  thrilling  with  the  ardor 
of  the  highest  service.  And  the  plaint  of  the 
people  becomes  to  us  the  voice  of  God  calling 
us  into  a  joy  which  is  more  genuine  than  that 
of  receiving.  In  the  capacities  of  our  souls 
we  learn  that  such  powers  as  sympathy,  im- 
agination, will,  have  been  given  us  to  make 
us  coworkers  with  God,  and  we  turn  to  the 
world  to  find  a  field  which  is  white  to  the 
harvest.  Through  Jesus  Clirist  we  learn  that 
our  personalities  have  been  designed  as  a 
point  of  union  between  God  and  man.  It  is 
the  realization  of  this  which  rightly  relates  us 
to  all  things.  When  we  know  that  God 
works  within,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
He  works  without.  We  cease  to  be  mastered 
by  externalities  and  become  masters  of  the 
circumstances  of  life,  making  them  tributary 
to  development,  usefulness,  and  joy.  Hear 
the  proclamation  which  secures  every-day 
thanksgiving:  **Now  are  we  the  sons  of  (Jod, 
and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be." 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THANKSGIVIHG 

Bt  thb  Ret.  Clauds  R.  Bhayeb,  St.  Louib. 

What  ihaU  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  hi$  bentfit$  toward  me  f— Pfealm  cxTi.  12. 


Thanksgiying  View-points 

1.  National.  Se  hath  not  dealt  eo  vnth  any 
no^um.— Psalm  cxlvii.  20. 

From  America's  view-point  there  is  reason 
for  gratitude  in  recognition  of  many  gifts,  ad- 
vantages, and  blessings.  1.  Favored  situa- 
tion ;  varied  and  abounding  natural  resources. 

2.  High-minded  and  unselfish  forefatliers.  8. 
Clarified  intellectual  atmosphere  permitting 
freedom  of  thought  and  worship. 

II.  Congregational.  And  aU  the  people  toent 
their  way  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  eend 
portions,  and  to  make  great  mirth,  becauee  they 
had  understood  the  words  that  were  declared 
unto  <^^.— Neh.  viii.  12. 

A  Thanksgiving  Day  of  the  reorganized 
Jewish  Church.  1.  A  ** feast,"  not  a  "fast." 
2.  Elements  of  ref reshlnent :  (a)  For  the  indi- 
vidual body— "eat"  and  "drink."  (b)  For 
the  unfortunate  neighbor— " send  portions." 
(c)  For  the  spiritual  life — "understood  the 
words,^  8.  Thus  the  true  character  of  a 
religious  festival  was  maintained  by  a  divine 
apportionment  of  the  features  of  the  occasion. 

III.  Family.  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of 
tabemaeies  seven  days,  after  that  thou  haet 
gathered  in  thy  eom  and  thy  wine :  and  thou 
shalt  rtjoice  in  thy  feast,  mou,  and  thy  son, 
and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  manservant,  .  .  . 
and  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow,  that  are  within  thy 
gates.—Dexit.  xvi.  18,  14. 

Instructions  to  the  "head  of  the  family" 
concerning  a  post-harvest  festival :  1.  Recalls 
the  simpler  life  of  earlier  days.  The  hum- 
bler quarters  of  years  ago  should  not  be  for- 
gotten amid  the  luxuries  of  to-day.  2.  Rec- 
ognizes the  true  giver.  Not  the  haughty  ego 
which  says,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  / 
have  built?"  8.  Remembers  the  less  fortu- 
nate— "stranger,  fatherless,  widow."  4.  Re- 
unites the  children  of  God  in  a  larger  family 
—the  brotherhood  of  man. 

rV.  Personal.  And  began  to  wash  his  feet  with 
tears  .  .  .  and  anointed  them  with  the  oint- 
ment.^Jjuke  vii.  88. 

A  vivid  expression  of  gratitude  revealing 
the  personal  features  of  the  act  1.  It  was 
visibly  or  publicly  expressed;  personality 
asserted.  2.  It  was  humiliating ;  personality 
funertttd,  but  n«t  ezallii.    S.  It  was  s^^iac- 


xifldng;  personality  "gives  until  it  feds  it* 
This  giver  "loved  much."  4.  It  was  met  by 
a  personal  response;  personal  gratitude  re- 
cdved  personal  token  of  appreciation. 

y.  Nature's.  Let  the  fleldexuU,  and  aU  that  ii 
therein;  then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood 
sing  for  joy.-^Fsaim  xcvi.  12. 

This  festal  season  signally  marks  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Psalmist's  poetic  call,  which  is 
echoed  by  all  the  voices  of  nature.  1.  "8hig' 
—an  open,  whole-hearted  declaration  of 
praise.  It  Justifies  a  formal  national  Thanks- 
giving Day.  2.  Not  an  empty  song,  but  It- 
den  with  fruitful  responsiveness— the  most 
convincing  form  of  expression.  8.  Not  a 
meager,  selfish  response,  but  an  abundant 
"Uving  sacrifice."  Not  "how  UtUe."  but 
"  how  much  "  is  nature's  motto.  An  example 
for  man,  who  thinks  himself  above  nature. 

VL  Christian.  Thanks  be  to  Oodfor  his  un- 
speakable gi/t,^2  Cor.  ix.  15. 

This  eloquent  ejaculation  stands  at  the 
close  of  a  discussion  of  human  gifts.  It  em- 
phasizes the  transcendence  of  God's  gift  to 
believers.  1.  It  surpasses  all  providential 
gifts.  All  bounties  of  nature,  all  'stores  of 
native  resources,  all  records  of  human 
achievement  are  overshadowed.  2.  Unspeak- 
able, yet  human  lips  can  be  eloquent  in  ap- 
preciation. Also  human  hands  and  wealth 
"  The  ministration  of  this  service  not  only  fill- 
eth  up  the  measure  of  the  wants  of  the  saixits. 
^but  aboundeth  also  through  many  thanksgiv- 
ings unto  God."  (vs.  12,  A.  R.).  a  Un- 
speakable, yet  requiring  a  lifelong  testhnonj: 
"  One  thing  I  do  "  (PhiL  iii.  18). 

The  Thanksgiying  Habit 

1  wHl  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times:  his  prmss 
shall  continually  be  in  my  mouth.-^rmim 
xxxiv.  1. 

A  LTViNa  embodiment  of  this  truth  is  found 
in  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  shows  ua  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Thanksgivhig  habit 

L  It  tranquilizes  a  life,  enabling  it  to  be 
content  in  whatever  state  it  abides  (PhiL  iv. 
11). 

II.  It  refines  or  makes  graceful;  "Pniie 
is  comely  "  (Ps.  cxlvii.  1). 

IIL  It  ii  attimotiya.    TkaiksgiyiBg  is  tte 
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Philippian  jail  caused  a  stranger  to  say, 
*"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  " 

IV.  It  is  wholesome,  keeping  faces  turned 
toward  the  source  of  blessing.  The  one 
grateful  leper's  habit  brought  him  a  cleansed 
soul,  whereas  the  ungrateful  nine  had  only 
cleansed  bodies. 

''The  horse  that  turns  up  Thanksgiving 
Avenue  twice  a  day  for  a  month  will  after- 
ward turn  that  way  without  reins." 

The  Good  in  Giving  Thanks 

ItUa  good  thing  to  give  thanki  unto  the  Lord. 
—Psalm  xcii.  1. 

Thbsb  words  imply  an  answer  to  the  possi- 
ble query  of  the  busy  merchant  or  housewife 
— "  What  is  the  use  of  wasting  this  entire  day 
in  what  is  called  '  Thanksgiving '?  "  It  is  a 
good  thing  because : 

L  It  affords  time  for  thought.  This  bust- 
ling age  needs  such  occasions  whereon  it  can 
turn  away  from  secular  "thinklets"  to  those 
•* thoughts'*  which  are  "very  deep."  N.B. 
—"Brutish  man"  and  "fool"  of  ver.  6. 

II.  It  enables  us  to  take  an  inventory  of 
our  blessings.  Like  the  merchant  "taking 
stock,"  we  should  look  for  the  best  things. 

"  Look  for  the  love  that  heaven  sends. 
The  good  that  every  soul  intends; 
Then,  like  sweet  incense  to  the  skies. 
Tour  prayers  of  thankfulness  shall  rise." 

m.  Final  benefit— joy:  "Thou  hast  made 
me  glad"  (ver.  4). 

The  Average  Man's  Thanksgiving 

On  that  day  did  David  fint  ordain  to  give 
thanke  unto  Jehovah, — 1  Chron.  zvi.  7 
(A.  R.). 

This  first  Thanksgiving  Day  in  Israel,  like 
the  first  one  in  America  (at  Plymouth,  1021), 
was  not  to  recognize  phenomenal  prosperity, 
since  both  kingdom  and  church  were  in  a 
crude  pioneer  condition.  David's  prochuna- 
tion,  like  Governor  Bradford's,  expressed 
gratitude  for  barely  normal  well-being.  It 
voiced  a  sentiment  which  the  average  citizen 
of  today  can  echo. 

I.  Average  prosperity  is  all  that  is  possible 
to  human  beings.  "'Tis  not  in  mortal  to 
command  enthre  success."  Witness  the 
one-sided  success  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome ;  or  the  distorted  prosperity  of  some 
of  our  countrymen  whose  abundant  material 
possessions  overbalance  their  spiritual. 

II.  Average  prosperity  has  many  blessings 


for  which  to  be  thankfuL  1.  It  leaves  room 
for  further  improvement.  When  R.  L.  Ste- 
venson was  praised  for  the  success  of  his 
"Inland  Voyage,"  he  said,  "I  ought  to  give 
them  something  better."  3.  It  tends  toward 
better  proportioned  character.  The  moder- 
ately successful  man  is  more  likely  to  be 
symmetrical.  3.  It  is  conducive  to  unselfish- 
ness, precluding  jealousy,  covetousness,  and 
greed.  4.  It  is  the  state  congenial  to  fullest 
happiness.  The  happiest  homes  are  not  al- 
ways the  brownstone  fronts  on  the  boule- 
vards.   

An  Antnmn  Coronation 

27um  eroumeet  the  year  toith  thy  goodneeee, — 
Psalm  Ixv.  11. 

Days  for  setting  crowns  are  rare  festal 
occasions.  The  one  to  which  the  Psalmist 
directs  us  in  his  matchless  word-picture  is 
no  exception.  The  season  shows  autunm  in 
coronation  splendor. 

I.  A  setting  truly  royal  in  all  the  details. 
1.  Deeoratiane,  Regal  colorings  of  purple 
and  gold ;  purple  leaves,  landscapes,  and  sun- 
sets; golden  orchards,  gardens,  and  grain- 
fields.  Yea,  "hills  girded  with  joy"  (ver. 
12).  2.  Mueie.  Harmony  of  sea  and  wave 
(ver.  7);  "Morning  and  evening  rejoice" 
(ver.  8);  valleys  "shout  for  joy"  (ver.  18). 
&.  Banquet,  Spread  in  kingly  munificence. 
Verdant  pastures  "clothed  with  fiocks  "  (ver. 
18). 

II.  But  we  should  not  let  the  splendor  of 
the  setting  dazzle  our  eyes  and  obscure  the 
central  feature— the  "crowning"  itself. 

Note  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  who  has 
provided  the  environment  (vs.  9-11).  Regard 
his  authority— more  than  king ;  "  girded  with 
power"  (ver.  6).  "Blessed  is  the  man  whom 
thou  choosest"  (ver.  4).  "Blessed  is  the 
nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 


Thanks  for  Inherent  Goodness 

Oive  thanki  unto  him  and  blese  hie  name,   Fbr 
tha  Lord  ie  ^ood. —Psalm  c.  4,  5. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  cxpositor  says  of  this 
Psalm:  "A  song  which  starts  from  national 
blessing,  and  discerns  in  them  a  message  of 
hope  and  joy  for  all  men."  Contrast  the 
avemge  Thanksgiving  service  of  to-day, 
which  not  only  starts  with  national  blessings, 
but  itope  there.  Avoiding  this  error,  let  us 
hasten  toward  a  wider  perspective  in  the 
field  of  inherent,  divine  goodness— 
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I.  In  wisdom,  as  exemplified  in  works  of 
creation  and  providence. 

II.  In  justice:  stability  and  impartiality; 
"yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

ni.  In  grace,  as  revealed  in  the  merciful 
plan  of  salvation. 

"  Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness  " — a  wise  goodness  blending  Jus- 
tice and  mercy. 

Grateful  Notes  for  1905: 

Civic  purity  awakening,  e.g.,  Philadelphia. 

Official  integrity :  enforcement  of  law;  e.g.. 
Governor  Folk  of  Missouri. 

Higher  education  for  the  masses— increased , 
interest  in    and  endowment  for  small  col- 
leges. 

The  peace  spirit,  deploring  war  and  en- 
couraging fraternal  conference. 

The  rising  tide  of  evangelism,  indicated  by 
the  successful  campaigns  of  last  spring  and 
the  more  extensive  plans  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. 

A  Thanksgivinq  Analysis  of  the 
Doxology: 

1.  "Praise  God  from  whom  ail  blessings 
flow.^ — Promptings  of  praise. 

2.  "Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below." — 
Origin  of  praise. 

8.  "Praise  Him  above  ye  Jieavenly  Jiost." — 
Pinnacle  of  praise. 

4.  "Praise  Father,  San,  and  Holy  Ohost." — 
Audience  for  praise. 

Word  Flashlights: 

''Thank''  (O.  Eng.,  past  tense  of  thhik). 
ninkfulness  before  thankfulness  (1  Cor.  xiv. 
15-16). 

"  Ghrattful  "—grace  (Lat.,  gratia;  Gr.,  x^P^C) 
(2  Cor.  ii.  14). 

''Eucharist ''-^giving  thanks  (evxaptorku) 
(1  Cor.  xi.  23). 

Hand  extended,  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment; "confess"  (Heb.,  m^)  (Ps.  cxxxviii. 

2).  

Thanksgiving  Sentiments 

"God's  latest  charity  to  man  is  America." 
— Emerson. 

"If  a  horse  were  to  go  up  Thanksgiving 
Avenue  twice  a  day  for  a  month,  he  would 
afterward  turn  that  way  without  reins.  So 
with  the  mind." 

A  blind  Scot's  Thanksgiving:  "Mind  ye, 
it's  no  as  if  I'd  seen  once  and  lost  my  sight  j 


that  micht  ha'  been  a  trial,  and  my  faith 
micht  ha'  failed.  I've  lost  naething ;  my  life 
has  been  all  getting." 

"  No  life  but  knows  some  moment  blest 
Of  sweet  contentment  and  of  rest; 
No  heart  so  cold  but  heaven  above 
Hath  touched  it  with  the  warmth  of  love. 

"  Look  for  the  love  that  heaven  sends. 
The  good  that  every  soul  intends. 
Thus  you  will  learn  the  only  way 
To  keep  a  true  Thanksgiving  Day. " 

Inaugural  thankfulness:  "Fellow-citizens: 
No  people  on  earth  have  more  cause  to  be 
thankful  than  ours.  This'  is  said  reverent- 
ly, in  no  spirit  of  boastfulness  in  our  own 
strength,  but  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
Good.  .  .  .  Much  has  been  given  to  us,  and 
much  will  rightly  be  expected  from  us.  We 
have  duties  to  others  and  duties  to  om- 
selves."— i2txww/<,  1905. 

"  Count  your  many  blessings,  name  them 
one  by  one." 

A  Thanksgiving  horizon: 

"There  are  nettles  everywhere. 
But  smooth  green  grasses  are  more  common 

still; 
The  blue  of  heaven  is  larger  than  the  cloud.* 
—Mrs.  Browning. 

Thanksgiving  often  sees  the  first  snowballs, 
which  grow  as  they  are  rolled  over  and  over. 
Blessings  likewise. 

"  Ingratitude  t  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
More  hideous  when  thou  appearest  in  a 

child. 
Than  any  sea  monster. 

Non-material  Thanksgiving  assets :  "  There 
are  other  things  beside  mere  material  success 
.  .  .  men  who  care  more  for  principles  than 
for  money;  for  the  right  adjustments  of  life 
rather  than  gross  accumulations  of  profit"— 
Pres.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

"There  are  different  kinds  of  success. 
There  is  the  success  that  brings  with  it  a 
seared  soul ;  the  success  which  is  achieved  by 
wolfish  greed  and  vulpine  cunning.  Then 
there  is  the  other  kind  of  success — that  which 
comes  as  the  reward  of  keen  insight  and  reso- 
lution, combined  with  right  behavior  in  pub- 
lic and  private." — President  Rooseceli. 

"With  steadfast  heart  thy  course  of  duty 

run; 
God  never  does  or  suffers  to  be  done 
Aught  but  thyself  wouldst  choose,  couldst 

thou  but  see 
The  end  of  all  events  as  well  as  He," 
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SUGGSSTIVS  OUTLINES 


The  UiiaYOidable  Christ 

Fbom  a  Sermon  by  Newell  Dwioht 
hillib,  d.d.,  conobeoational,  brook- 
LYN, ^Ew  York. 

Be  could  not  be  hid. — Mark  yii.  24.  Cleave 
the  wood  and  thou  shalt  find  me. — **  Sayings 
^of  Jesus." 

Jesus  could  not  be  hid.  How  can  you  hide 
ah  oasis,  with  its  waving  palms,  and  its  tink- 
ling fountains,  from  the  birds  of  paradise, 
turning  their  wings  away  from  the  desert? 
Think  you  that  you  can  hide  yonder  Mis- 
souri River  from  the  herds  and  flocks  that 
turn  away  from  the  arid  plains  of  Montana? 
When  pilgrims  can  forget  the  fire  and  hearth- 
stone that  await  them;  when  the  prisoner  in 
his  dungeon  can  forget  the 'home  and  the 
loved  ones  that  toil  for  his  release,  when  you 
can  hide  the  sun,  rising  on  the  horizon,  from 
the  eyes  of  those  who  watch  eagerly  for  the 
coming  of  the  morning,  then,  and  never  till 
then,  can  you  hide  Jesus  from  this  world,  with 
its  weariness,  its  wounds,  its  sins,  its  dying 
and  its  death.  The  morning  star,  the  city  set 
on  a  hill,  can  not  be  hid. 

What  eternal  love  and  goodness  seek  is  a 
hill-top  and  a  lofty  eminence,  and  a  thief 
close  enough  to  be  saved  from  his  sins  in  the 
presence  of  all  beholders,  to  the  end  that 
thieves  and  wicked  men,  with  crimson  hands, 
may  again  have  hope  and  stretch  them  up  to 
Him  whose  hill-top  cross  reaches  from  earth 
to  heaven.  Finally  they  thrust  Him  into  the 
tomb,  and,  lot  the  sepulcher  itself  was  burst, 
asunder.  For  He  could  not  be  holden  of 
death. 

Character  is  self-revelatory.  Goodness 
hath  a  thousand  voices.  Virtue  is  like  the 
heavens  above,  declaring  the  glory  of  God, 
yet  declaring  it  without  a  voice  that  is  audi- 
ble. The  sun  travels  forward,  carrying  an 
atmosphere  of  light.  The  orange-tree  fills  all 
the  air  about  with  its  pungent  sweetness,  and 
the  soul,  unconsciously,  betrays  itself. 

The  life  of  Jesus  corrects  the  imdue  strug- 
gle for  recognition  and  rewards.  Seekest 
thou  great  place  for  thyself?  Seek  it  not. 
Be  content  to  do  the  work  and  let  the  recog- 
nition come  or  come  not.  Represent  personal 
worth  and  reputation  will  follow  as  certainly 
as  your  shadow  will  attend  you.  It  is  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence  that  the  inventor 
should  have  his:  recognition.  It  is  of  capital 
importance  that  he  should  invent  his  tool  and 


do  his  work.  Of  course,  the  law  of  justice 
asks  that  the  worker  should  receive  his  re- 
ward, because  the  recognition  is  his,  and  not 
another's.  But  the  value  of  his  work  and  his 
influence  is  not  increased  one  whit  by  the  re- 
ceiving the  reward,  nor  is  his  influence  lessened 
by  withholding  it.  Jesus  never  had,  during 
all  His  thirty  years,  either  office  or  honors. 
No  great  thing  came  to  Him.  During  those 
thirty  silent  years  there  was  no  temptation 
with  ministering  angels  to  attend  Him.  He 
toiled  on  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  without  any 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  events.  To  the  obscure  youth 
came  no  triumphal  procession,  no  waving  of 
palm  branches,  no  plaudits  of  the  multitude. 
Greatness  la  not  in  the  deed,  dramatic,  but  in 
the  nature  that  performs  it. 

The  hope  of  society  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  His 
disciples  must  not  lessen  but  quadruple  their 
work.  Soon  shall  come  the  victory.  No 
barriers  avail  against  His  chariots  and  horse- 
men. Christianity  is  advancing  like  a  sum- 
mer atmosphere,  against  which  bows  and  ar- 
rows and  banners  are  impotent.  So  long  as 
there  are  poor  men.  dwelling  in  poverty,  so 
long  as  there  are  prisoners  in  their  dungeons, 
so  long  as  there  are  seamstresses  in  their  mis- 
ery and  hopelessness,  so  long  as  there  are 
children  that  are  wronged,  so  long  as  there 
are  prodigals  who  have  come  to  themselves, 
and  want  a  guide  to  show  them  the  way 
home,  that  long  will  Christ  remain,  the  one 
desire  of  all  hearts,  the  way,  on  which  all  feet 
must  walk,  the  light  that  falls  upon  the  dark- 
ened path,  the  friend  that  supports  the  pil- 
grim in  his  journey,  the  Savior  that  stands  at 
the  door  where  the  way  ends. 

The  Father's  Love 

By  Prof.  Robert  Scott.  Presbyterian, 
New  York. 

A'nd  he  aaid,  A  certain  man  ?iad  two  eons,  etc. 
—Luke  XV.  11-24. 

I.  The  son  strays  from  the  Father.  1. 
Frist  stage  in  the  son's  experience,  (a)  His 
portion ;  (b)  his  journey ;  (c)  his  extravagance 
and  penury ;  (d)  his  new  employment ;  (e)  his 
hunger.  2.  Second  stage  in  the  son's  experi- 
ence, (a)  His  reflection;  {b)  his  determina- 
tion; (c)  his  confession;  (d)  his  penitence  and 
un worthiness;  (e)  his  action. 

II.  The  Father's  attitude  toward  the  Son. 
1.  That  of  an  eager  seeker,    (a)  His  watch- 
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f ul  eye ;  (b)  his  heart  of  compaBdon ;  (c)  his 
loving  embrace.  2.  That  of  a  cheerful  giver, 
(a)  His  best  in  dress;  {b)  his  best  in  food;  (c) 
his  best  in  love  (Himself). 


The  Ideal  lian 
By  the  Rev.  William  Haiolton,  Pbbsbt- 

TEBIAN,   RbXTON,   N.   B. 

The  man  Christ  Jews,-'!  Tim.  iL  5. 

Wb  speak  of  model  men,  but  Christ  alone 
was  the  ideal  man. 

I.  Physically.  He  was  lofty  in  stature, 
fair  in  form,  and,  tho  subject  to  the  sinless 
infirmities  of  human  nature,  exempt  from 
sickness  and  disease. 

II.  Intellectually.  His  mind  was  clear, 
subtle,  and  comprehensive.  Ck>mpared  with 
His,  what  was  the  intellect  of  Plato,  Bacon, 
or  Shakespeare? 

ni.  Morally.  No  impure  thought  ever 
arose  in  His  mind,  no  improper  word  ever 
escaped  His  lips,  and  no  sinful  act  stained 
His  life. 

IV.  Spiritually.  His  life  was  one  unend- 
ing prayer  and  a  ceaseless  act  of  devotion. 

Others  merit  respect;  He  demands  worship. 

The  Joy  of  Salvation 

By  the  Rev.  David  S.  TrNKER,  Ph.D., 
S.T.D.,  United  Presbyterian,  Bolivab, 
Pennsylvania. 

Butore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation, — Psalm 
li.  12. 

Joy  is  the  pleasant  feeling  attending  the 
knowledge  of  success.  Christian  joy  is  the 
pleasant  feeling  attending  the  success  of 
Christ's  work. 

I.  What  it  is.  1.  The  fruit  of  the  SpWt 
of  God  working  in  us  (Gal.  v.  22).  2.  Found 
often  in  places  of  former  conquest.  Sam- 
son found  sweetness  in  the  lion's  skeleton. 
8.  Attends  the  approach  to  God's  house  (Ps. 
czxii.).  4.  Attends  the  counseling  of  peace 
(Prov.  xii.  20;  Matt.  v.  9).  5.  Attends  the 
reception  of  God's  Word.  If  those  who  fall 
away  receive  it  gladly,  with  how  much  niore 
Joy  do  those  who  endure  to  the  end  receive 
it  (Luke  yiii.).  6.  Attends  good  works 
(2  Chron.  xxx.  26).  7.  The  joys  are  great  in 
number  and  quality.  8.  Full  in  the  presence 
of  God  (Ps.  xvi.  11). 

II.  What  it  yields.  1.  Trust  hi  the  Al- 
mighty.     2.  Strength.    8  Incentive  to  work 


and  worship  (Neh.  viii.  10).  4.  Enduruioe. 
In  Heb.  xii.  2,  we  are  taught  that  Jesus  *'for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 

This  joy  may  be  had  for  the  asking  (John 
xvi.  24),  therefore  cultivate  it;  exhibit  H; 
recommend  it,  and  prepare  for  its  fulness. 

Unpleasant  Children 

Fboic  a  Sebmon  by  Rev.  David  Macewo, 
D.D.,  London,  England. 

Their  Iiouses  shall  be  full  of  dolehU  creatwm,^ 
Isa.  xiii.  21. 

This  is  a  sad,  prophetic  picture  of  desola- 
tion, but  there  are  ''doleful  creatures*  thtt 
are  apt  to  come  into  our  homes. 

I.  What  are  the  doleful  creatures  that  we 
need  to  keep  out?  1.  Sulkiness.  A  burst  of 
anger  is  bad,  but  the  sulks  are  worse.  A 
sulking  child  is  like  a  pretty  flower  with  i 
bad  odor.  2.  Selfishness.  A  selfish  spirit 
spoils  a  home  as  a  summer  blight  spofls  s 
garden.  8.  Suspiciousness.  Do  not  look  it 
people  by  the  side  of  your  eyes.  Be  not  Kke 
a  porcupine  with  its  quilla  sticking  up  io 
continual  fear  of  injury.  4.  Sullenness.  Do 
not  clothe  all  things  in  mourning. 

II.  What  shall  we  bring  into  our  homes  is 
place  of  these  doleful  creatures?  1.  Cheer' 
fulness.  A  child  often  has  a  right  to  cheer; 
his  fatherhood  is  an  honor,  his  promises  aie 
sure,  all  the  world  is  yours.  2.  Helpfulnes. 
There  is  no  melancholy  where  all  are  busy 
helping  one  another.  Little  kindnesses  spmd 
sunshine.  8.  Hopefulness.  Christ  came  from 
heaven  to  bring  it ;  and  died  to  make  it  sore. 
It  is  a  robe  like  those  the  angels  wear.  4. 
Thankfulness.  So  much  more  has  God  given 
than  we  could  have  claimed  that  discontent  ii 
driven  clean  away. 

With  these  sweet  inmates  in  our  homes  all 
doleful  creatures  must  flee  away,  if  they  are 
not  at  once  graciously  changed  into  a  better 
mind.  

Akono  the  old  Romans  there  prevailed  tlit 
touching  custom  of  holding  the  face  of  ewy 
new-bom  babe  toward  the  heavens,  sigoifir- 
ing  by  their  presenting  its  forehead  to  the 
stars  that  it  was  to  look  above  the  world  into 
celestial  glories.  That  was  only  a  vain  fo* 
perstition ;  but  Christ  has  taught  us  how  to 
realize  the  old  Pagan  yearning. 

^Db.  L.  a.  Baka 
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PRAYBR-MSETIBrO  SERVICE 
By  Watland  Hott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadblphia. 


The  Beginning  of  Miraclee 

NOTEMBIR  5-11. 

ThU  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jente  in  Cana 
of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  his  glory.— 
John  ii.  11. 

I.  It  is  the  gloiy  of  Jesus  to  lend  His  sanc- 
tion to  all  right  human  Joys.  ^  Ck)ntrast  Jesus 
with  John  the  forerunner.  John  is  ascetic, 
withdrawn,  austere,  a  somber  man  standing 
amid  the  rocks  of  the  wilderness,  himself  as 
stern  and  hard  as  they.  But  the  first  act  of 
Jesus,  having  accepted  His  Messiahship,  is  to 
enter  Himself,  and  to  lead  His  disciples  into 
the  prolonged  pleasures  of  an  Oriental  mar- 
riage-feast. Tou  say  Christianity  is  the 
yielding  of  mirth  and  pleasantness,  of  various 
social  intercourse,  that  it  is  worldly  to  share 
these,  that  it  is  the  special  mark  of  a  real  relig- 
ion to  refuse  them,  that  the  somber  dress  and 
tone  belong  to  the  Christian,  that  right  recre- 
ation, glad  and  gay,  is  on  the  devil's  terri- 
tory. I  behold  my  Master  at  this  wedding- 
feast,  and  answer  no.  Not  a  single  innocent 
pleasure  need  the  Christian  yield.  Jesus  is 
the  example  for  our  following ;  not  the  ascetic 
and  withdrawn  forerunner. 

n.  Note  the  largeness  of  the  Master's  help. 
At  the  most  moderate  computation  the  six 
water- jars  filled  to  the  brim  held  much  more 
than  enough  to  meet  the  emergency  of  this 
marriage-gathering.  The  abundance  of  the 
answer  surpasses  the  need  out  of  which 
sprung  Mary's  prayer.  The  wine  failed  for 
the  wedding- feast,  but  now  the  wedding-feast 
can  not  consume  the  munificence  of  the  sup- 
ply. 

Christ  will  do  for  you  if  you  will  but  come 
to  Him,  more  than  you  can  ask  or  think. 
Tou  may  be  forgiven,  Justified,  sanctified  by 
Him.  Tou  shall  be  Joint  heir  even  in  His 
glory.  Christ  gives  with  largeness.  '*Not 
as  the  world  glveth,  give  I  unto  you,"  says 
Christ. 

m.  He  gives  the  best  things  last.  His 
wine,  coming  last,  was  best 

What  Christ  gives  does  not  pall  and  pale, 
does  not  perish  with  the  using,  does  not  grow 
from  more  to  less,  but  grows  from  less  to 
more.  Evermore  Christ's  last  is  best.  Just 
about  the  time  of  the  working  of  this  miracle 
the  Roman  Emperor,  Tiberias,  with  the  whole 


world  in  his  grasp,  was  seeking  satisfaction 
in  the  enchanting  island  of  Capri  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  But  the  more  he  sought  the  less 
he  had.  "The  most  gloomy  of  mankind," 
says  Pliny  of  him. 

Compare  with  him  the  worn  and  imprisoned 
apostle.  Joyfully  declaring,  "I  know  whom 
I  have  believed  " ;  rapturously  challenging,  in 
the  presence  of  a  martyr's  death,  **  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give."  What  Christ  gives  is  best  at 
last.  It  does  not  fade  and  pall.  It  satisfies 
the  deepest  needs.    

Small  Means;  Great  Retnlts 

NOYXMBKR  12>18. 

And  after  him  was  Shamgar  tha  son  ofAnatht 
i/Dhieh  slew  of  the  Philistines  six  hundred 
men  with  an  ostgoad,  and  he  also  delivered 
i«fa^.— Judges  iii.  81. 

The  Shamgar  of  those  old  days  is  accu- 
rately reproduced  in  the  Palestinian  hus- 
bandman of  to-day.  Here  you  see  him,  in 
the  ancient  dress,  driving  his  oxen,  attached 
to  a  crooked  stick  for  a  plow.  In  one  hand 
he  carries  a  strong,  slim  stick,  five  or  six  feet 
long,  the  lower  end  wound  with  a  bit  of  flat 
metal  with  which  to  clean  off  the  eart)i  per- 
petually gathering  on  his  poor  plowshare. 
The  upper  end  of  this  long  stick  is  pointed 
with  sharpened  iron,  with  which  to  Jab  the 
oxen  when  they  loiter. 
.  There  are  three  pictures  in  ova  Scripture: 

I.  Bhamgar  attacked.  Here  Shamgar  is  at 
his  duty  of  plowing.  Suddenly  a  guerilla 
band  of  Philistines  are  upon  him.  This  an- 
cient picture  has  many  a  modem  counterpart : 
The  Philistine  of  ill-health  attacks.  **For 
fourteen  years  I  have  not  had  a  day's  real 
health,"  wrote  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  the 
year  before  his  death.  Great  calamity  at- 
tacks: e,g,,  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  second  volume  of  Car- 
lyle's  French  Revolution.  A  dragging  in- 
firmity attacks:  e.g.,  Robert  Hall's  perpetual 
pain.  An  unlooked-for  disappointment  at- 
tacks: e.g.,  the  failure  of  Macaulay's  father 
while  he  was  student  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
consequent  altering  of  his  plans.  Despon- 
dency attacks:  e.g.,  Elijah  under  the  Juniper- 
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tree.  Our  lower  nature  attacks.  This  old 
picture  of  the  attacked  Shamgar  is  not,  after 
all,  a  picture  so  far  away  from  our  lives 
to-day. 

II.  Shamgar  resisting.  Notice  the  points 
of  tliis  second  picture.  It  was  resistance ;  it 
was  quick  resistance ;  it  was  resistance  with 
what  he  had  in  hand— the  ozgoad.  But  the 
trouble  with  the  most  of  us  is  that  when  the 
Philistines  are  upon  us,  and  we  have  only 
an  oxgoad  in  our  hand,  we  run  and  say  to 
ourselves,  "When  we  have  forged  a  better 
weapon  we  will  fight.  **  And  meanwhile  the 
Philistines  devastates  us. 

III.  Shamgar  triumphing.  He  slew  the 
Philistines,  six  hundred  of  them.  He  deliv- 
ered Israel.  Remember,  he  was  a  Hebrew. 
He  did  it  by  trust  in  the  Hebrew's  Jehovah. 

The  Remedy  for  Lapsing 

NOVSMBER  19-28. 

Hcmng  iherrfore,  brethren,  holdneu  to  enter 
into  the  holiest,  <fcc.— Heb.  x.  1^26. 

These  Hebrew  Christians  were  failing  in 
pei-sonal  love  to  the  personal  Christ,  and  so 
were  under  the  shadowing  danger  of  apos- 
tasy. They  had  a  great  deal  to  endure— 
scorn,  buffeting,  persecution;  they  were  es- 
teemed fanatics,  fools,  scum.  Theirs  was  a 
oold  climate  in  which  to  grow  the  graces  of  a 
Christian.  But  if  the  bitter  weather  did  not 
chill  their  love,  their  graces  could  flourish 
bountifully.  It  was  not  so  much  a  question 
of  the  withering  of  the  single  leaf  as  of  con- 
gealing at  the  center.  And  the  author  of 
this  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  seeking  to  hold 
the  hearts  of  these  Christians  to  steady  love  to 
the  personal  Christ.  Is  not  failure  of  love  a 
too  sadly  modem  disease  of  religion?  In  oiir 
Scripture  is  pointed  out  the  remedy  for  the 
lapse  of  love. 

I.  What  we  have  that  should  cause  love: 
1.  We  have  a  **  new  "  way.  The  love  of  Ckxi 
for  us  prompted  Him  to  descend  into  sacrifi- 
cial disclosure  to  us  in  the  incarnation  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  Christianity  is  not  primarily 
man's  search  for  God;  it  is  God's  search  for 
man.  2.  We  have  a  **  living  "  way.  Christ 
lives.  He  triumphed  over  death  in  glorious 
Resurrection  and  Ascension.  8.  We  have  a 
"Great  High  Priest."  In  the  Unseen  Holy 
He  intercedes  for  us. 

II.  What  we  should  do  toward  God  that 
love  may  increase:  1.  We  should  come  to 
God  with  ** boldness."    This  boldness  means 


and  involves  liberty— liberty  of  approach; 
liberty  concerning  all  things.  2.  We  should 
come  to  God  believingly— "  with  full  aasor- 
ance  of  faith."  8.  We  should  come  to  God 
sincerely— with  "true  heart,"  "having  our 
hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.' 
We  may  have  our  hearts  cleansed  from  the 
consciousness  of  sin  through  the  application 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  4.  We  should  come  to 
Gkxi  obediently — **and  our  bodies  washed 
with  pure  water."  Our  lives  should  be 
cleansed  from  sinful  practises  displeasing  to 
God,  as  pure  water  cleanses  our  bodies  from 
defilement. 

ni.  What  we  should  do  toward  others  that 
love  may  continue:  1.  We  should  be  brave 
before  others — **  let  us  hold  fast  the  profesdiHi 
of  our  faith  without  wavering."  We  may 
not  be  ashamed  of  Christ  in  the  presence  of 
others.  2.  We  should  act  toward  others 
lovingly—"  consider  one  another  to  provoke 
unto  love,  and  to  good  works."  8.  We 
should  act  toward  others  helpfully— "not 
forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  togeth- 
er as  the  manner  of  some  is,  but  exhorting 
one  another."  

ThankBgiying 

NOVnCBIB  87— DECSMBSB  2. 

0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  call  upon  kit 
name;  make  known  his  deeds  among  the 
people.^Fs&\m  cv.  1. 

Three  things  our  Scripture  suggests: 
I.  Thanksgiving.  "O  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord."  And  our  psalm  is  crowded 
with  reasons  for  giving  thanks  to  Jehovah. 
1.  Give  thanks  for  the  divine  faithfuLoess 
(vs.  8-11,  42-44).  And,  surely,  if  the  andent 
Hebrews  could  give  thanks  for  the  divine 
faithfulness,  we  as  a  nation  can  and  oughts 
even  more  heartily.  Think  of  the  little  com- 
pany of  the  Pilgrims.  Yet  how  their  princi- 
ples have  become  the  foundation-stones  upon 
which  the  vast  structure  of  the  great  Repub- 
lic stands  secure.  Think  of  the  scattered  and 
meager  company  of  our  Revolutionary  fa- 
thers. The  more  one  studies  that  surprising 
struggle  and  success,  the  more  convinced 
must  one  become  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
faithful  hand  of  God  upon  our  Fathers  they 
could  not  possibly  have  achieved.  Think  of 
the  few  strong,  true  souls  who  began  the  agi- 
tation in  our  country  for  Its  deliverance  from 
slavery.  All  God's  promises  concerning  His 
help  of  righteousness  have  been  marvebualy 
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fulfilled  in  the  history  of  our  country.  2.  Give 
thanks  for  the  divine  gift  of  leaders  (vs. 
16-22,  26,  27).  Not  more  really  were  Joseph 
and  Moses  raised  up  as  leaders  for  the  ancient 
Hebrews  than  have  been  leaders  for  us  di- 
vinely given  in  great  emergencies— Washing- 
ton, Ijincoln,  Qrant,  McEinley,  etc.  No  na- 
tion has  been  so  signally  blessed  in  great 
leaders  as  has  ours.  8.  Give  thanks  for 
present  prosperity  (vs.  43-45).  Recall  some 
of  the  elements  of  this  prosperity— the  com- 
manding place  we  hold  among  the  na- 
tions; our  increasing  population;  our  free- 
dom; our  diffused  education;  our  religious 
liberty;  our  harvest;  the  recognition  among 
us  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
man  and  the  change  opening  before  him  who 
is  willhig  to  enter  it  Of  all  nations  we  are 
the  most  solidly  and  hopefully  prosperous. 
U.    PetiUon.      **Call   upon   His  name." 


What  God  has  been  to  us  and  done  for  us  is 
abundant  and  strenuous  reason  for  further 
and  persistent  calling  upon  Him.  Let  us 
never  forget  our  dependence  upon  God. 
Prayer — petition — is  the  expression  of  that 
dependence.  When  we  cease  to  pray,  and^ 
trust  ourselves,  then  our  very  prosperity  be-' 
comes  our  worst  blight,  for  it  is  causiog  us 
to  forget  God.  A  prayerless  nation  is  a 
doomed  nation. 

ni.  Testimony.  **  Make  known  His  deeds 
among  the  people."  That  is  a  value  of 
Thanksgiving  Day.  It  is  the  national  an- 
nouncement and  declaration  of  our  recogni- 
tion of  God  as  the  primal  and  initiatlDg 
source  of  blessing.  In  public  worship,  in 
our  homes,  in  our  intercourse  with  others,  let 
us  thankfully  and  gladly  confess  our  real  and 
rightful  dependence  upon  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. 


SUGGS8TIVS  THBMSS  AND  TBXTS 


THANKSamifO  THIMI8. 

A  Natlon*8  Supreme  Defender.  ''  It  la  better  to  tnut  In 
tbe  Lord  tban  to  put  oonfldence  In  man ;  it  la  better 
to  trust  in  tbe  Lord  than  to  put  oonfldenoe  In 
princes."— Psalm  cxviiL  S,  9. 

Tbe  Motl?e  of  Tbankful  Song.  "'Sing  unto  tbe  Lord 
with  thanksffiying ;  sing  praise  upon  tbe  barp  unto 
our  God;  wbo  coreretb  tbe  beaven  witb  clouds, 
wbo  preparetb  rain  for  tbe  eaitb,  wbo  maketb  tbe 
grass  to  grow  upon  tbe  mountains."— Psalm  czlTii. 
7,8. 

Tbe  Greed  of  Graft  and  Its  Sequel.  ''  He  tbat  is  greedy 
of  gain  troubleth  bis  own  bouse;  but  be  tbat 
batetb  gifts  sball  live."— Prov.  xv.  27. 

Tbe  King  Wbo  Needs  no  Council.  **  Wltb  wbom  took 
be  oounaeL,  and  wbo  instructed  bim,  and  taugbt 
bim  in  tbe  path  of  judgment  and  taugbt  knowledge, 
and  sbewed  to  bim  tbe  way  of  understanding?" 
-Isa.  xl.  14. 

Tbe  Secret  of  a  Joyful  Life.  **If  tbou  draw  out  tby 
soul  to  tbe  bungry,  knd  satisfy  tbe  aflUcted  soul; 
tben  sball  tby  ligbt  rise  in  obscurity,  and  tby  dark- 
ness be  as  tbe  noonday."— Isa.  IviiL  10. 

Guests  for  a  Tbankful  Man's  Hospitality.  ^  Wben  tbou 
makest  a  feast,  call  tbe  poor,  tbe  maimed,  tbe  lame, 
tbe  blind :  and  tbou  sbalt  be  blessed,  for  tbey  can- 
not recompense  tbee :  for  tbou  sbalt  be  recompensed 
at  tbe  resurrection  of  tbe  just"— Luke  xiv.  18, 14. 

Dirine  Honor  for  tbe  Disbonored.  ^  And  tbey  were  all 
amazed  and  marveled,  saying.  Heboid,  are  not  all 
tbese  wblcb  speak  Galileans  ?  "—Acts  IL  7. 

Tbe  Return  of  Uncleanness.  *'Wben  tbe  andean 
spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  be  walketb  tbrougb 
dry  places,  seeking  rest:  and  Ibiding  none,  be 
saitb,  I  will  return  unto  my  house  whence  I  came 
oat."-Lukexl.24. 


Tbe  Unfading  Endurance  of  Character.  **To  this  end 
was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  tbe 
world,'tbat  I  should  bear  witness  unto  tbe  truth."— 
John  XYiil.  37.    N.  McGee  Waters,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

Tbe  Power  of  Seeing  Things.  ''One  thing  I  know, 
tbat  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."— John  ix.  26. 
President  Norman  Plass,  D.D.,  Washburn  College. 

Service  of  God.  "Tbese  men  are  servants  of  tbo  most 
High  God,  which  shew  unto  us  the  way  of  salva- 
tton."— Acts  xvl.  17.  David  Utter.  D.D.,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Tbe  Reconstruction  of  Ufe.  ''  And  tbe  vessel  tbat  he 
made  of  clay  was  marred,  .  .  .  so  be  made  It  again." 
— Jer.  xviiL  4.  James  B.  Clayton,  D.D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  0. 

Tbe  Chief  Function  of  Memory.  "Remember  .  .  . 
Jesus  Christ"— 2  Tim.  U.  8.  Tbe  Rev.  Homer  J. 
Vosburg«  Oakland,  California. 

Hie  Inspiration  of  Sonsbip.  "  That  ye  may  be  blame- 
less, and  harmless,  tbe  sons  of  God,  without  rebuke 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation, 
among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  tbe  world."— 
Phil.  ii.  16.  Tbe  Rev.  H.  P.  Athey,  Lynchburg, 
Vbrginia. 

After  tbe  Summer— What?  *' And  tbe  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Wherefore  crlest  tbou  unto  me  ?  Speak  unto 
tbe  Children  of  Israel  that  tbey  go  forward."— Ex. 
xlv.  16.  Charles  T.  Bayllss,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  • 

The  Greatest  Success  in  tbe  World.  "Let  thy  work 
appear  into  tby  servants  and  tby  glory  unto  their 
children.  And  let  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  Lord,  our  God, 
be  upon  us;  and  establish  thou  tbe  work  of  our 
hands  upon  us ;  yea,  tbe  work  of  our  hands  establish 
tbou  it"— Ps.  xc  10,  17.  Lotber  R.  Dyott,  D.Dn 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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iDcideDts,  anecdotes,  word  scenes,  are  better  than  arguments.    They  illuminate,  thej 

^translate  truth  into  life,  they  take  abstractions  and  put  flesh  and  blood  on  them.     They  <& 

not  antagonize.     They  never  fight.    They  win  their  way.    Logic  cudgels:  parables  exhibit 

We  ought  to  have  more  of  them  and  have  them  handy  and  learn  to  grow  facile  in  thdr 

use.— &IIRICK  JOHNBON,  D.D. 


-  Duty.— The  Psalmist  reached  the  highest 
earthly  state  when  he  could  say,  "  Oh,  how  I 
love  thy  law ! "  Th^n  is  duty,  indeed,  trans- 
formed into  a  pleasure.  In  Good  HouBekeep- 
ing  a  writer  tells  in  rime  how  a  soul  lost  this 
joy: 

^She  wore  her  duty  as  a  crown. 
And  in  her  passing  up  and  down 
One  came  who  laughed  to  see  her  wear 
Such  trifle  with  so  grand  an  air. 

^  She  took  it  off.  '  One  can  not  be 
A  lauffhing-stock  for  such  as  he.' 
Behold,  her  feet,  once  swift  to  go. 
Move  now  reluctantly  and  slow. 

**She  walks  a  prisoner,  looking  down 
At  that  which  binds  her  limbs  in  pain. 
Who  wears  not  duty  as  a  crown 
Must  drag  it  as  a  chain.** 

Patience.  —  7Vi«  Coamopolitan  gives  a  re- 
markable account  of  the  way  in  which  Na- 
than Eothschild  made  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  by  outstaying  his  competitors  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo: 

''Nathan  Rothschild  did  not  leave;  it  is 
not  -known  whether  his  instinct  of  extreme 
caution  detained  him,  or  whether  he  had 
somehow  got  wind  that  BlQcher  was  blunder- 
ing and  stumbling  toward  the  field  and  might 
get  there.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  leave  until 
his  own  eyes  saw  the  victorious  but  exhausted 
French  flying  in  the  gathering  darkness  be- 
fore the  fresh  masses  of  BlDcher's  tardy  army. 

**  Nathan  rode  away  toward  Ostend — roae 
like  a  madman.  More  dead  than  alive,  he 
sought  a  boatman  to  take  him  across  the 
channel.  But  it  was  storming  and  the  wind 
was  contrary.  Boatmen  refused  to  go.  At 
last  he  found  one  poor  fellow  in  such  straits 
that  he  said  he  would  take  the  apparently 
hopeless  risk,  if  the  crazy  man  who  was  urg- 
ing him  would  pay  to  his  family  five  thou- 
sand francs.  Rothschild  paid  it,  and  the  boat 
set  out.  It  lived  through  that  stormy  voy- 
age. Landed  on  the  English  coast,  he  set 
out  for  London,  driving  at  full  speed.  Be- 
fore him  to  London,  indeed  to  all  Europe, 
had  gone  the  rumor  that  Wellington  had  been 
routed,  that  the  Corsican  was  now  more  re- 
splendent than  he  had  been  at  any  time  since 
Friedland.  Without  pausing  to  change  his 
dress  or  to  eat,  Nathan  slouched  into  the 
Stock  Exchange,  shambled  up  to  the  pillar 
where  he  always  stood,  leaned  there  with 
drooped  shoulders  and  with  garments  and 
face  bearing  the  evidences  of  his  perils  and 


privations.  He  said  not  a  word ;  he  simply 
stood,  a  statue  of  defeat,  disaster,  and  de- 
spair. Every  one  knew  that  the  Rothschikl 
stake  was  on  the  Allies.  That  statue  seemed 
to  them  to  tell  the  whole  story.  They  sold— 
sold  frantically— English  funds,  the  funds  of 
all  the  Allies.  And  Nathan's  agents,  act- 
ing under  orders  which  they  themselves  did 
not  know  the  origin  of,  bought — bought— 
bought.  When  Nathan  shufl9cd  away  to  get 
sleep,  Rothschild  was  to  finance  what  Napo- 
leon would  have  been  to  politics  had  he  woo 
Waterloo." 

Many  a  life  stake  that  is  ingloriously  lost 
would  have  been  won  if  the  contestant  had 
only  had  the  patience  to  wait  for  the  final 
turn  of  events. 

Lots  and  Hate.— Robert  Loveman,  whose 
name  should  tell  us  on  which  side  he  bekmgs. 
describes  the  difference  between  love  and 
hate  in  this  verse: 

**  Love  makes  the  heart  a  home  of  good. 
Eternal  while  the  ages  roll ; 
Hate  dips  a  poisoned  pen  in  blood 
And  writes  a  wrinkle  on  the  souL* 

Risk.— The  soldier,  however  cowardly  be 
may  be,  usually  thinks  it  better  to  be  shot  in 
battle  than  to  be  shot  for  cowardice  in  desert- 
ing. There  are  many  situations  in  life  where 
prudence  in  a  single  direction  only  means 
greater  danger  in  some  ottier  direction.  A 
rather  humorous  illustration  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  Englishman  who  went  fishing 
with  Capt.  Andrew  Haggard  in  the  Lake  St 
John  country,  and  whose  adventure  is  related 
in  "Sporting  Yams." 

**The  two  men,  yrith  Indian  guides,  were 
about  to  shoot  a  temble  rapid  in  two  canoes. 
Captain  Haggard,  who  could  swim,  had  little 
fear.  Chambers,  his  companion,  who  could 
not,  expected  certain  death. 

**■  *  What  shall  I  do  if  we  upset? '  he  called. 

**  'Tie  the  camera  under  your  chin, '  called 
back  his  companion.  *  It's  hollow  and  will 
make  a  good  life-preserver.' 

^'He  was  vastly  amused  to  see  Chambers 
adopt  the  suggestion  and  hang  the  camera 
under  his  chin.  A  moment  later,  however,  as 
they  came  into  the  most  dangerous  place. 
Chambers  snatched  it  ^m  his  neck  again 
and  placed  it  carefully  right  side  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe. 

•*  *  What  was  the  matter  with  the  life-prt- 
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server? '  asked  Captain  Haggard,  when  they 
had  safely  descended. 

"'Why,  I  Just  happened  to  think/  said 
Chambers  in  all  innocence,  '  that  if  we  upset 
I  should  get  the  pictures  wet.  So  I  put  it 
back  in  the  boat. '^ 

Lore  and  Law. — ^The  two  contrasted  offices 
of  love  and  law  were  illustrated  in  certain  ex- 
periments related  by  a  London  physician : 

**  Having  used  the  Finsen  ray  with  good  re- 
sults in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  skin,  I  decided 
in  1900  to  prove  its  results  upon  the  deeper- 
seated  cancer  of  the  breast.  Here,  how- 
ever, entered  a  difficulty.  The  Finsen  ray 
has  slight  penetrative  power.  The  use  of 
the  Roentgen  or  x-ray  in  connection  with 
the  Finsen  ray  suggested  itself  to  me.  The 
Roentgen  ray  has  extraordinary  germicidal 
qualities,  but  no  curative  properties.  Lis^ht 
heals;  the  a;-rav  is  not  light,  but  somecbiDg 
beyond  light,  the  nature  of  which  is  an  un- 
fathomed  secret.  Therefore,  to  destroy  the 
germs  I  used  the  x-my,  which  broke  down 
the  cancerous  tissue  and  killed  the  bacteria. 
Then  I  used  the  Finsen  tube  to  heal  the  open 
sore  which  resulted.  The  Finsen  ray  alone 
would  have  done  the  whole  work  had  it  been 
able  to  penetrate  to  the  core  of  the  ailment. 
Under  the  double  radial  attack  the  area  of  ul- 
ceration quickly  shrank,  and  after  several 
months  of  treatment  disappeared.  That  was 
two  years  ago ;  there  has  been  no  return  of 
the  growth  eince./  Subsequently,  cases  of  ab- 
dominal cancer  were  treated  with  the  same 
result" 

It  frequently  happens  that  we  must  use 
the  strong  a;-raysof  law  to  kill  the  evil  in  men 
before  we  can  heal  them  with^the  Finsen  rays 
of  love. 

Uses  of  AdTsrslty.— Every  misfortune  that 
happens  to  men  is  somehow  overruled  or 
made  use  of  for  good.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Ellis  tells 
in  The  Pilgrim  how  this  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  Florida  orange  crop : 

*'In  the  train  of  the  famous  freeze  came  at 
least  one  far-reaching  effect  which  has  already 
been  a  great  benefit  to  the  citrus-growers  as 
well  as  to  the  public:  namely,  that  the  new 
groves  are  largely  of  selected  varieties  budded 
upon  the  stocks  that  experience  has  shown  to 
thrive  best  in  given  lo<^ities.  Therefore,  as 
a  rule,  our  orange-trees  of  to-day  are  more 
vigorous  than  in  the  past  and  the  fruit  of 
superior  quality.  Again,  the  growers  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  protect  their  groves, 
and  so  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  unforgetta- 
ble disaster. 

**  Last  winter,  eight  years  from  the  date  of 
that  freeze  which  In  this  State  connotes  almost 
as  strongly  as  *  antebellum '  or  '  postbellum ' 
in  other  parts  of  the  South,  Florida  produced 
for  the  world's  refreshment  1,600.000  boxes 
of  magnificent  oranges,  besides  the  largest 
quantity  she  has  ever  ffrown  of  the  aristo- 
cratic p«mtlo,  •r  frap«miit. 


**  Better  still,  authoritative  estimates  now 
reckon  the  incoming  harvest,  that  of  1904  and 
1906,  at  2,600,000  boxes." 

Life.— Emerson  said  that  "*  nature  takes  on 
the  color  of  the  spirit."  A  familiar  saying 
goes  thus:  "^Life  is  what  you  make  it.^  If 
the  heart  is  pure  and  the  spiritual  ideals  true 
and  high,  we  may  look  at  the  face  of  life  and 
not  wish,  like  the  man  in  Edwin  Mark  ham's 
verse,  to  be  made  blind : 

"Life  cried  to  Youth:  *I  bear  the  cryptic 
key. 
Igrant  you  two  desires,  but  only  two. 
What  gifts  have  I  to  crown  and  comfort 
you?* 
Youth  answered :  *  I  am  blind,  and  I  would 

see. 
Open  my  eyes  and  let  me  look  on  thee. ' 
'Twas  done.    He  saw  the  face  of  Life,  and 

then 
Cried  brokenly,    *Now  make    me    blind 
again!'" 

The  Infinite  in  Man.— The  infinity  of  eternal 
life  is  elemental  in  us,  is  now  stirring  itar 
wings,  and  measuring  its  vision  against  the 
infinite  space  of  our  Father's  life.  One  who 
photographed  two  young  brown  eagles  in 
their  nest,  said  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
their  eyes  was  that  they  never  seemed  to  be 
looking  at  near  objects,  but  always  seemed 
to  be  searching  the  open  heavens.  Of  course ; 
that  was  their  home.  In  a  few  weeks  they 
would  be  up  there.  What  could  they  do  if 
their  eyes  had  not  been  trained  to  its  bound- 
less spaces?  Children  of  the  sky,  their  eye, 
from  the  moment  it  opened  on  the  light,  be- 
gan the  practice  of  sky -vision.  So  we,  chil- 
dren of  the  infinite  Father,  are  here  and  now 
practising  our  vision  and  taking  initial  flights 
into  the  infinitudes  which  encompass  us. — 
jPVtwi  James  H.  Ecob,  D.D. 

The  Derelict. — Are  there  not  wrecked  and 
lost  men  to  be  found  in  the  world  Mfhose 
only  service  is  to  stand  in  the  pathway  of 
other  men,  mere  derelicts?  Here  is  a  graphic 
picture  of  a  derelict  by  P.  T.  McGrath  that 
we  take  from  McClure's  Magazine  : 

**  Of  all  the  spectacles  of  the  seas,  none  is  so 
tragic  as  the  derelict,  the  errant  of  the  track- 
less deep.  Weird  beyond  description  is  the 
gicture  presented  by  some  broken  and  battered 
ulk,  as  she  swings  into  view  against  the  sky- 
line, with  the  turgid  green  seas  sweeping 
over  her  moss-grown  decks,  and  a  splintered 
fragment  of  mast  pointing  upward,  as  if  in 
protest  against  her  undoing.  It  is  a  sight 
also  to  arouse  fear. 
""For  the  derelict  is  the  most  potent  of  all 
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the  dangers  that  threaten  the  seafarer.  Si- 
lent, stealthy,  invisible,  it  is  the  terror  of  the 
mariner.  It  is  the  arch-hypocrite  of  the  deep. 
Against  it,  skill  of  seamanship,  vigilance  in 
watching,  avail  not.  Lights  and  whistles, 
beams  and  buoys,  proclaim  the  proximity  of 
land :  the  throbbing  of  engines,  the  noises  of 
shipboard  life,  tell  of  an  approaching  vessel; 
icebergs  and  floes  betray  themselves  by  their 
ghostly  radiance  and  surrounding  frigidity  of 
air.  The  derelict  gives  no  warning,  makes 
no  signal.  The  first  sign  of  its  existence  is 
the  crash,  the  sickening  tremble  and  quaver 
of  the  ship  suddenly  wounded  to  death." 

The  Power  of  the  Mind. — Some  years  ago 
in  the  course  of  a  sermon  I  heard  one  sentence 
that  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  this:  "The 
mind  casts  a  shadow  just  like  the  body." 
This  is  absolutely  true,  as  we  all  know.  As 
we  pass  through  this  world,  our  mind,  our 
personality,  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  with- 
out an  effort  or  desire,  is  ever  casting  shad- 
ows for  good  or  evil  on  all  whom  we  meet. 
Some  move  through  the  world  as  life-giving 
ozone,  diffusing  light  and  good  and  health 
wherever  they  go.  Others  are  as  an  infec- 
tious miasma,  and  spread  darkness,  sin,  and 
sickness  around  them.  Our  minds  are  like 
ferments.  A  ferment  is  a  body  which,  with- 
out undergoing  any  change  itself,  is  able,  even 
in  minute  quantities,  to  effect  a  radical  and 
permanent  change  in  other  bodies  with  which 
it  is  brought  in  contact;  as,  for  instance, 
the  ferment  in  saliva  changes  starch  into 
sugar. 

You  will  find  persons  with  this  power.  A 
room  may  be  full  of  starchy,  stiff  people, 
and  the  presence  of  one  warm  and  loving  na- 
ture may  have  power  to  change  the  whole  at- 
mosphere, and  the  starch  will  dissolve  before 
it  kito  sugar.— J?y  A,  T,  Schofield. 

Haste.— Impressions  often  fail  because  they 
are  not  given  time  to  work.  In  exerting  in- 
fluence with  men  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
force  matters  too  precipitately,  and  to  leave 
one  impression  to  do  its  work  before  attempt- 
ing another.  Otherwise  by  our  haste  to  ac- 
complish too  much  in  a  short  time  we  lAay 
make  no  more  impression  on  the  whole  than 
this  Tesla  current  which  Harper* s  Weekly  de- 
scribes: 

"It  has,  of  course,  been  known  that  the 
Tesla  currents  are  of  extremely  high  fre- 
quency as  compared  with  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent, as  well  as  of  high  voltage,  but  it  was 
thought  that  they  passed  over  the  surface  of 
the  body  rather  than  through  it,  and  thus  did 
no  damage.    Lately   Professor  Nemst  has 


shown  the  Bunsen  Society  of  Berlin  that  this 
effect  is  due  to  the  high  nequency  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  actually  does  pass  through  the 
body,  but  so  rapid  are  its  alternations  that  it 
does  not  have  time  to  effect  any  change  in 
the  tissue  before  there  is  a  reversal  of  the  elec- 
trical stress.  This  he  has  shown  conclusively 
in  a  series  of  experiments  where  he  passed  a 
high-frequency  current  through  his  hand  and 
then  through  the  legs  of  frogs." 

Carelessness.— Nearly  all  the  distress  and 
disaster  which  come  to  individuals  and  to 
conmiunities  is  the  result  of  carelessness.  Not 
long  ago  the  newspapers  recorded  the  case  of 
a  child  that  was  drowned  in  an  ornamental 
lake  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  grand- 
parents of  the  child. 

"The  nurse,  who  had  been  wheeling  a  car- 
riage containing  the  infant,  left  it  for  a  mo- 
ment and  on  returning  found  that  it  had 
disappeared,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  hav- 
ing blown  it  down  a  sloping  bank  into  the 
water. 

"  The  nurse's  cries  summoned  members  of 
the  family  and  workmen  on  the  estate,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  dragging  the  lake.  The  car- 
riage was  recovered  with  the  body  of  the  lit- 
tle one  strapped  in  it." 

The  cry  of  the  prophet  of  old,  "  Rise  up. 
ye  women  that  are  at  ease,  and  hear  my 
voice;  ye  careless  daughters,  give  ear  unto 
my  speech,"  is  as  applicable  to  men  as  to 
women. 

Christians  Who  Keep  Time.— What  I  mean 
by  this  can  be  understood  by  reference  to  a 
watch.  Take  out  yours  and  look  at  it 
What  does  10:15  mean?  Why  does  the 
watch  say  it  is  10:15,  and  why  is  that 
the  right  time?  and  what  is  the  right  time? 
The  right  time  is  God's  time,  and  it  takes  the 
whole  orderly  movement  of  the  mighty  solar 
system  to  mi^e  it  10 :  15 ;  and  your  watch,  be- 
ing a  good  one,  has  so  learned  to  move  in 
harmony  with  God's  world  that  the  ^two 
hands  are  always  foimd  pointing  out  God's 
time — the  right  time — at  any  and  evciy 
moment,  day  and  night. .  Always  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time,  that  is  what 
God's  child  who  knows  his  Father  learns  to 
be. 

He  keeps  time— God's  time.  He  does  not 
run  before  he  is  sent;  or  stay  when  he  should 
be  gone.  He  is  not  like  a  cheap  watch,  ever 
too  fast  or  too  slow ;  he  is  a  chronometer,  one 
that  you  can  take  time  from.  Of  course  this 
is  only  in  part.  The  only  one  who  ever  kept 
God's  time  fully  on  earth  was  the  Son  of 
God.— Py  A.  r.  SchofM. 
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Thx  CHRIST  OF  TODAT.  By  Q.  Campbell  Momn.  Cloth, 
.  IGmo.  Fleming  H.  Berell  Company.  Pnoe,  60  cents 
net. 

An  apologetic  that  pursues  the  frequent 
but  always  perilous  process  of  staking  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  value  of  Christ  and  His 
religion  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  record  and 
the  historicity  of  certain  affirmed  events. 
True,  the  logic  is  made  to  run  backward,  the 
author  reasoning  that  because  Christ  is  indis- 
putably a  revealer  of  ideals,  a  redeemer  of 
human  failures,  the  ruler  of  men,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  broken  order,  therefore  He 
must  have  been  bom  of  a  virgin  and  bodily 
raised  from  the  dead.  The  conclusion  drawn 
that  otherwise  "all  the  victories  of  the  centu- 
ries have  been  won  through  belief  in  that 
which  is  not  true  "  amounts  to  the  affirmation 
that  these  victories  are  due,  not  to  Christ  as 
"  Revealer,  Redeemer,  Ruler,  and  Restorer," 
but  wholly  to  Christ  as  offspring  of  a  virgin 
and  because  raised  bodily  from  the  grave. 
It  is  a  reverent  attempt  to  fasten  infallible 
truth  to  historical  affirmations  that  are  al- 
ways subject  to  assault.  Probably  the  con- 
nection between  them  will  not  seem  by  any 
means  so  hard  and  fast  to  the  average  man 
as  it  does  to  Dr.  Morgan. 

Thy  Moslim  Doctrini  of  God.  By  Samuel  M. 
Zwemer.  Clotb«  ISmo,  120  pp.  Price,  50  cent*. 
American  Tract  Society. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Zwemer's  little  book  is 
due,  not  to  its  presentation  of  any  new  facts 
of  doctrine,  but  to  its  concentration  upon  the 
root  and  essence  of  the  whole  religious  system. 

Mohammed  was  a  convert  from  polytheism 
to  belief  in  one  (Jod.  He  was  deeply  In  love 
with  his  newly  discovered  truth,  but  had  no 
teacher  able  enough  to  guide  his  deductions 
from  it.  So  he  formed  first  an  idea  of  what 
in  polytheism  must  be  wrong  if  God  is  one 
Qod  and  Almighty,  and  next  a  grouping  of 
such  principles  of  religion  as  seemed  to  him 
logically  demanded  by  the  conception  of  €lod 
which  he  had  made.  The  result  of  this  pa- 
thetic groping  for  truth  is  the  idea  of  Ood 
I  which  Dr.  Zwemer  exhibits  in  this  book  by 
analysis  of  the  teachings  of  the  Koran  and 
the  traditions.  The  Allah  of  Mohammed  is  a 
great,  all-seeing  despot.  He  makes  right 
wrong  and  wrong  right  at  his  pleasure;  he 
compels  blind  obedience  to  either  right  or 
wrong;  he  shows  pity  to  whom  he  chooses, 
but  chiefly  he  delights  in  displays  of  power. 


For  the  rest  he  is  known  rather  by  what  he 
can  not  be  than  by  any  information  as  to 
what  he  is.  Man's  relation  to  Ood  is  that  of 
the  slave  who  does  homage  and  questions  not. 
Sin  is  after  all  a  matter  of  minor  importance ; 
it  is  repetition  of  the  creed,  not  reformation 
of  character,  that  counts;  formal  homage  is 
what  Qod  asks  from  man.  Hence  Islam,  as 
regards  the  moral  creed,  is  "  Phariseeism  trans- 
lated into  Arabic," 

The  book,  because  of  its  method,  is  not 
only  a  contribution  to  the  general  stock  of  in- 
formation upon  Mohammedanism,  but  a  pos- 
itive essential  for  the  preparation  of  mission- 
ary candidates  who  expect  to  come  in  contact 
with  Mohammedans. 

The  psychic  Triatmiht  of  Nkrvous  Disorders. 
By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D..  and  William  A. 
White,  M.D.  Cloth.  Svo,  466  pp.  Funk  A  Wa^nalls 
Company.    Price,  ^.00  net. 

This  book,  altho  it  is  written  for  what  may 
be  called  the  medical  layman,  is  equally  sug- 
gestive to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
cure  either  of  souls  or  bodies.  Indeed,  psy- 
chotherapy is  a  system  of  treatment  which 
cures  every  kind  of  neurotic  disease  by  act- 
ing upon  the  soul,  or  "psyche^;  and  the 
author  prescribes  for  many  diseases  not  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  of  nervous  origin — 
diseases  which  in  darker  ages  would  have 
been  regarded  as  spiritual  disorders  and  the 
work  of  the  devil,  but  which  are  now  known 
to  be  autosuggestive,  or  due  to  environment. 
The  underlying  conception  of  Dr.  Dubois's 
method,  which  he  has  practised  successfully 
for  many  years,  is  the  "reeducation  of  the 
reason";  and  he  therefore  has  quiet  talks 
with  his  neurasthenic  or  psychasthenic  pa- 
tients, investigating  their  personal  habits  and 
phobias ;  and  then  without  the  least  sugges- 
tion of  hypnosis  induces  them  to  pursue  some 
regular  and  normal  succession  of  daily  habits 
to  restore  psychical  equilibrium,  and  to  di- 
vert the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  mor- 
bid conditions.  Psychotherapy  cures  by  the 
substitution  of  optimism  for  pessimism. 
Readers  should  be  warned  that  this  book  re- 
quires close  study  and  is  not  a  volume  which 
can  be  skimmed ;  but  there  are  certain  chap- 
ters, such  as  those  devoted  to  criminal  ten- 
dencies and  hysteria,  which  may  be  more  use- 
ful—or shall  we  say?  more  intelligible  than 
others  to  the  minister. 
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[A  fall  BuMla-boimd,  $88.00  Standard  Dlcttonary  will  be  sent  aa  a  Obrlitiiiaa  pntmt  to  the  dergymaii  wbo, 
between  BOW  and  December  lat,  will  lend  to  aatbe  moat  laughable  orKdnal  **  Preacher  Story  **  for  poblloatioa  on 
thiapage.   Any  othera  deemed  good  enough  to  be  pubUahed  will  be  reaenred  for  that  irarpoie.] 


Better  Than  a  Balnmaker .— If  ore  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  In  the  then  ''ftu*  weet,**  a  paator  al- 
lowed hlmaelf  to  be  drawn  Into  a  public  debate  with  a 
traTellng  preacher  of  another  faith.  Not  having  care- 
fully studied  the  questions  at  Issue,  the  pastor  was  get- 
ting badly  worsted,  and  with  one  of  his  members  sought 
the  aid  of  a  brother  pastor.  The  itinerant  was  de- 
lighted with  this  confession  of  failure  and  readily  ad- 
mitted the  second  minister  to  the  debate.  Brother  P. 
began,  *' As  I  have  not  attended  this  debate,  may  I  ask 
a  few  questions?'*  '* Certainly.**  **You  beUcTe  the 
Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God?**  ** Moat  assuredly  I 
40.**  ''  You  hold  that  Ita  worda  are  to  be  taken  literally, 
without  any  figures  of  speech  ?  **  *'  I  do.**  **  Tou  are 
a  Christian,  a  believer  on  Jesus  Christ  and  in  Hla 
Gospel  ?  **  **  I  most  certainly  am  a  believer.**  Then 
turning  to  the  audience  of  fktrmers.  Brother  P.  con- 
tinued :  **  Brethren,  here  Is  just  the  man  you  need. 
For  weeks  you  have  been  crying  for  rain.  The  ground 
ia  parched.  The  crops  are  drying  up  and  we  fear  a 
famine.  The  Book  says,  *  He  that  beUeveth  on  me  as 
the  Scripture  salth,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water.*  Here  Is  this  watering  man ;  take  him 
quick  around  your  fkrms,  up  and  down  in  all  the 
country,  and  the  thirsty  acres  will  drink  and  the  droop- 
ing grain  will  rovive.**  After  the  continued  laughter 
ceased,  the  itinerant  undertook  to  answer,  but  a  laugh 
started  and  every  one  Joined.  A  number  ef  such  in- 
terruptions discomfited  him,  and  he  seised  bis  hat  and 
left  the  town.— pyom  the  Bev.  Henry  CoUnan, 

A  Scarcity  of  Bait.— Af6w  Sundays  ago  the 
superintendent  of  a  village  Sunday-school  in  Virginia, 
who  also  taught  a  class  of  five  small  boys,  met  his  class 
and  found  James  and  Madison  absent.  He  turned  to 
their  brother  Bobert  and  said :  ^  Bobert,  where  ^are 
James  and  Madison?**  The  startling  reply  was, 
**  They  have  gone  fishing,  sir.**  ^*  What  I  gone  fishing 
on  the  Lord*s  day  ?  **  ^  Tea,  sir,  they  went  soon  this 
morning.**  **  Well,  Bobert,  all  I  have  to  say  now  la,  I 
am  proud  of  you ;  you  are  a  good  boy  and  wHl  some  day 
make  your  mark  In  the  world.  I  am  certainly  glad  you 
did  not  go  fishing.**  *'  No,  sir,**  said  Bobeit, '"  I  did  not 
go ;  I  could  not  get  any  worms.**— fVom  the  Rev,  J, 
M,  Dunatoay, 

Don't  Shoat.— Some  years  ago  in  a  town  on  the 
Missouri,  in  Nebraska,  the  pastor  vras  called  upon  to 
preach  the  funeral  sermon  over  the  remains  of  a  Ger- 
man who  had  died  In  the  town.  One  of  the  pall-bearers 
waa  a  German  brewer.  The  son  of  the  deceased  was 
very  demonstrative  In  his  grief.  The  preacher  waa 
speaking  to  the  relatives  in  particular,  and  the  young 
man  mentioned  might  have  been  heard  for  the  distance 
of  a  block.  The  old  brewer  watched  the  proceedings 
for  a  time  and  crept  upon  the  platform,  and,  pulling  the 
tails  of  the  preacher's  coat  to  attract  his  attention,  said : 
*'  Mister  Preacher  I  Plesse  dond  hoop  It  oop  quite  so 
hard,  for  dot  boy  was  feelln*  pretty  bad  alreatty.**  The 
audience  at  once  lost  all  their  solemnity,  and  the  preacher 
for  a  time  was  at  hla  wita*  ends.— JTVxmh  the  Reo,  C.  H, 
QUmore, 


Two  rcmtninc  Puna.— Mias  WUl  Allen  Draa- 
goole,  the  popular  authoress,  writes  several  colonuis  la 
the  Nashville  Banner  every  week,  under  the  besdlBK 
of  **Song  and  Story.**  This  department  is  among  ttat 
moat  intereating  in  that  excellent  paper.  We  find  ibe 
foUowlng  story  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Bofuur: 
^*  Once  in  a  small  town  in  Yirglnia  there  were  two  veiy 
popular  mintoton.  Dr.  Eager  and  Dr.  Canter.  Onegood 
Sabbath  morning  two  ladies  met,  each  on  her  way  to 
church.  One  lau^iingly  said  to  the  other:  *BUbBr 
Gains  you  are  going  the  wrong  way ;  come  with  me  to 
hear  Brother  Canter  this  morning.*  Sister  Gains,  wltft 
ready  wit,  replied :  *  I  don*t  feel  very  eager  to  besr 
Brother  Omter  this  morning,  so  I  think  I  shall  jm 
canter  around  to  hear  Brother  Eager.*  ** 

This  is  matched  by  the  answer  of  a  witty  lady  of 
Btonington,  Conn.  Acrosa  the  bay  from  that  town  is  a 
well-known  summer  resort.  This  lady  was  known  as  a 
careful  Sabbath-keeper.  Her  pastor*s  name  was  HIO. 
One  Sunday  a  nei^bor  invited  her  to  go  to  a  drank 
other  than  her  own,  and  was  astonished  to  bear  her 
say,  **  I  can*t ;  I*m  going  to  Watch  HUL** 

The  Blectlon  of  "  Corporal  **  Tanner  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic  recaUs  a  story 
of  the  *' Corporal**  that  the  late  J.  Hyatt  Smith  wh 
fond  of  telling.  ^* Corporal**  Tanner  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  both  his  feet  shot  off  by  a  cannoa-baU. 
He  lay  in  the  hospital  recovering,  and,  thirsty  with  the 
fever  from  his  wounds,  he  welcomed  the  advent  to  his 
room  of  i  blaok-gariMd  sister,  being  sure  it  meatt 
oranges  or  a  cooling  drink.  Hla  disgust  became  pidn 
to  her  when  she  offered  him  a  tract,  at  whkdi  be  did 
not  look  until  she  waa  nearly  disappearing  through  the 
door.  He  recalled  her,  and  she  thought  she  had  made  a 
religious  impression  aa  she  turned  to  see  him  taitently 
examining  the  tract.  It  bore  the  title  '*0n  the  Sin o( 
Dancing.**  ^  Corporal  **  Tanner*8  fever  could  not  spoil 
his  zest  for  a  situation  as  good  as  this.  HepuDednpthe 
coverlid  and  ahowed  his  amputated  stumps  to  the 
astonished  pietist.  ^  I  swear  to  you,  ma*am,**  said  the 
''  Corporal,** ''  that  I  will  never  dance  again.** 

Saying  It  to  Hla  Face— A  preadier  In  West 
Yirglnla  had  aoo^ted  a  call  to  a  rural  churoh  and  bad 
preached  hia  first  sermon.  After  the  service  waa  ova- 
he  waa  invited  to  dinner  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  good 
old  sisten.  Her  husband  vras  ^p  imbecile.  On  arrival 
the  new  preacher  waa  introduced.    *'  Huaband,**  said 

the  wife,  **  this  is  our  new  pastor.  Brother ^.'**  The 

(dd  man,  staring  up  at  the  newcomer,  said,  afto-  a  mo- 
ment*s  silence,  ^*  Well,  if  this  is  to  be  our  pastor,  weYs 
going  to  have  mighty  short  pioUn*.**  The  preacher,  re- 
covering from  his  embamsament,  said :  **  You  mast 
huiry  up  and  get  well.  Uncle  John,  and  come  out  and 
hear  me  preach.  I  can  preach  better  than  you  think  I 
can.**  To  which  the  old  man  replied,  **  WeU,  air,  if 
you  can  you  deceive  your  looks  mightily.**  Then,  oode- 
ing  the  embarrassment  of  the  minister,  he  apolQeiaed 
thus :  '^  Oh,  you  mustn't  mind  what  I  say.  I  someUBfeaa 
think  even  worse  than  I  say.**— fVoiii  the  Asv.  ^  B. 
Withers, 
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Like  a  xiew  mm  ooming  above  the  horison  is  the  coming  into  religions  litera- 
ture of  a  great  new  oonunentary. 

The  event  in  the  religions  world  in  the  near  fixture  is  the  publication  in  BngHsh 
of  a  new  commentary  on  the  whole  New  Testament  by  Bernard  Weiss,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  Germany.  Weiss  is,  beyond  controversy,  the  greatest  living 
New-Testament  ezegete.  His  new  commentary  is  the  embodiment  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  brought  down  to  date— evangelical  to  the  core,  yet  progressive — con- 
servatively progressive.  He  is  the  Matthew  Henry  of  to-day— a  great  Christian 
soul  aided  in  his  interpretation  of  Scriptures  by  the  responses  of  his  own  spiritual 
nature,  with  no  shred  of  learning  unexamined  that  bears  on  any  word  6t  the  New 
Testament. 

The  publishers  of  ''The  Homiletic  Beview"  have  concluded  to  make  a  fran- 
chise HAIiF-PBICE  offor  of  this  great  work  to  all  of  its  subscribers;  the  ofibr  is 
made  exclusively  to  ''Homiletic-Beview"  subscribers— new  and  old— and  doses 
December  81,  1906. 

See  plan  on  advertising  pages. 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT 


Thb  Christmas  season  affords  preach- 
ers the  best  opportunity'  of  the  year  for 
reenforcing  and  illominating  the  evi- 
dences of  our  Christian  faith.  The  ac- 
coonts  of  the  Nativity  will  be  read  to 
the  congregations  and  the  entire  history 
of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  will 
inevitably  be  suggested.  The  preacher 
who  through  the  progress  of  Bible  criti- 
cism and  amid  doubts  and  fears  con- 
cerning the  shifting  theologies  has  kept 
his  own  soul  strong  by  intimate  com- 
munion with  his  divine  Lord,  and  who 
maintains  a  good  purpose  to  use  his 
knowledge  to  edify  and  inspire  his 
hearers,  may  profitably  use  the  Christ- 


mas theme  to  strengthen  the  fidth  of 
his  people,  while  refreshing  his  own  in 
the  historic  foundations  of  Christianity; 
which  have  for  their  chief  corner-stone 
the  Incarnation  of  Ood  in  Christ,  the 
divine  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  This  theme 
is  never  old.  To  preach  it  faithfully 
is  to  give  to  many  a  heart  a  Christmas 
joy  that  no  other  proclamaticm  could 
bring.  

Thb  door  of  religious  opportunity  is 
always  open,  but  seldom  has  it  been 
open  so  wide  at  home  and  abroad  as 
now.  The  time  has  never  been  so  near- 
ly ripe,  nor  the  need  so  manifesti  for 
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offering  and  agitating  some  well-defined 
constructive  plan  for  the  religious  train- 
ing of  the  young  as  to-day.  The 
shock  that  has  come  to  our  own  coun- 
try^  and  has  been  felt  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  of  the  failure  of  men 
standing  high  in  the  financial  world  to 
measure  up  to  their  trusts  and  respon- 
sibilities, opens  anew  the  question, 
'^  How  may  moral  character  be  built  and 
made  strong?  "  America  and  England 
are  now  repeating  what  has  so  fre- 
quently happened  in  history.  When 
people  become  not  only  prosperous  but 
absorbed  in  that  prosperity,  the  tend- 
ency, certainly  the  temptation,  seems 
to  be  to  forget  and  to  throw  off  some  of 
the  duties  for  which  they  are  personally 
responsible.  A  notable  example  of  this 
is  seen  not  only  in  the  indifference  of 
parents  to  the  religious  training  of  the 
young,  but  too  often  in  their  absolutely 
handing  over  to  the  Church  this  most 
important  work.  This  duty  primarily 
belongs  to  the  parents  and  not  to  the 
Church,  and  preachers  can  do  no  more 
effective  work  than  to  educate  the  con- 
sciences of  church  members  on  this  most 
important  matter.  Failure  to  do  this 
means  not  only  a  repetition  of  the  per- 
fidy we  are  witnessing  in  all  stations 
to-day,  but  disaster  all  along  the  line. 
What  the  Church. can  do  in  this  matter 
is  to  inspire  and  instruct  the  parents  as 
to  how  this  work  may  be  done  to  the 
best  advantage.  This  is  a  kind  of  re- 
vival that  the  world  needs  and  should 
have.  

On  Tuesday,  November  7,  many 
bosses  and  grafters  were  hard  hit.  Of 
the  bosses,  a  partial  list  of  those  who 
seem  to  have  been  overthrown  would 
include  Oorman,  of  Maryland,  Penrose, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Durham,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Cox,  of  Cincinnati,  and  ap- 
parently Charles  F.  Murphy,  boss  of 
Tammany  Hall.  This  moral  uprising 
of  the  people,  registered  in  so  many 


States  and  cities,  has  been  due  in  part 
to  the  fearless  attitude  of  the  clergy  of 
some  of  the  communities  which  have 
put  an  end  to  their  thraldom  to  the 
^bosses  ^  and  " grafters."  In  Ohio  es- 
pecially there  has  been  a  boldness  of 
denunciation  and  explicitness  of  advice 
to  voters  from  the  pulpits  and  religious 
journals  of  the  State  never  seen  there  in 
this  generation,  and  not  known  before 
save  in  the  Civil  War,  y^hen  the  strife 
was  over  another  form  of  servitude. 
Especially  conspicuous  in  the  assault  on 
Cincinnati's  corrupt  boss  and  the  alli- 
ance between  a  party  machine  and  the 
liquor  dealers  of  the  State  have  been 
the  Methodist  clergy,  who  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  carry  their  oonvicticHifl 
into  practise  at  the  polls  and  moral 
leadership  of  the  laity  to  a  point  not 
seen  even  when  the  slogan  of  '^  prohibi- 
tion ''  so  dominated  the  formal  uttei^ 
ances  of  that  Church  a  decade  or  two 
ago.  The  result  at  the  polls  shows  that 
the  laity  have  in  the  main  not  resented 
the  clergy's  concrete  application  of  the 
principles  of  righteous  politics.  In 
Philadelphia,  the  Sunday  before  the 
vote  was  taken,  scarcely  a  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  pulpft  failed  to  wan 
against  the  corrupt  gang  which  has  ex- 
ploited the  city  for  so  many  years;  spe- 
cial hymns  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
were  composed  and  sung;  ministers' 
meetings  passed  stirring  resolutions  de- 
nouncing the  rule  of  the  bosses  and 
committing  the  clergy  to  the  cause  of 
reform;  and  after  the  splendid  result 
was  known  the  clergy  joined  with  jour- 
nalists in  pointing  out  that  the  tadi  of 
reconstruction  of  municipal  life  on  a 
sound  basis  had  only  just  begun,  and 
called  for  a  spirit  of  consecrated  tenac- 
ity to  high  civic  ideals.  In  New  York 
city  the  defeat  of  the  bosses  was  not 
due  as  much  to  prior  exhortation  of 
voters  to  their  duty  by  the  clergy  as  it 
had  been  in  some  previous  civic  upris- 
ings.   Credit  here  must  be  given  more 
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to  joornalistB  and  to  the  candidates  who 
on  the  hustings  stood  before  the  people 
as  incarnations  of  higher  ideals.  In 
Rhode  Island  the  Boman  Catholic  bish- 
op of  the  diocese  of  Providence  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Rhode  Island  stood  shonlder  to 
shoulder  for  the  amendment  of  the  an- 
tique State  constitution  under  which 
abuses  flourish.  Both  Bishop  Harkins 
and  Bishop  McVickar  are  alined  in  this 
State  for  civic  reform,  as  are  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  other  Christian  bod- 
ies. 

The  clergy  of  this  epoch  of  our  his- 
tory who  are  moved  to  play  the  r61e  of 
prophet  have  a  more  difficult  task  than 
those  of  the  last  great  era  of  moral  fer- 
ment and  political  reconstruction^  be- 
cause the  evils  to  be  denounced  are  na- 
tional and  not  sectional,  and  have  to  do 
with  laymen  in  almost  all  of  the 
churches,  who  are  identified  more  or 
less  with  the  abuses  of  the  competitive 
system  of  doing  business,  and  with  lat- 
ter-day ways  of  creating  fictitious 
wealth  on  which  the  public  pays  divi- 
dends, or  who  are  in  league  with  de- 
based forms  of  politics — municipal, 
State,  and  national.  The  clergyman 
of  to-day  who  has  the  spirit  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  or  Theodore  Parker  and 
starts  in  to  speak  as  plainly  as  they  did 
of  the  unrighteousness  of  political  or 
industrial  conditions,  assails  the  per- 
sonal interests  and  rebukes  the  personal 
shortcomings  of  a  far  larger  number  of 
his  laity  than  ever  they  did,  and  runs 
counter  to  a  far  more  solidly  entrenched 
hostile  sentiment  in  the  community  at 
large  than  ever  they  combated.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  are  men  in  the  pulpit 
to-day  who  are  indifferent  to  personal 
consequences,  who  have  the  prophetic 
spirit,  and  who  are  to  retain  for  the  pul- 
pit of  the  land  its  right  to  ethical  leader- 
ship; and  they  are  prepared  to  take  the 
consequences,  whatever  they  may  be. 


The  times  certainly  call  for  a  persist- 
ent ministry  of  prophetic  denunciation 
of  the  wicked  and  inspiration  of  the 
good.  

The  American  people  are  passing 
through  a  moral  crisis.  The  insurance 
disclosures,  so-called  Rockefellerism 
and  the  like,  are  symptomatic  of  an 
acute  social  disease.  The  disease  is  not 
sporadic,  but  epidemic.  The  danger  is 
that  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with 
getting  a  few  ''knaves  and  dastards  ar- 
rested," and  shall  fail  to  arraign  or 
remedy  the  wrong  that  has  permeated 
our  whole  social  life.  The  plain  fact 
now  coming  to  light  is,  that  so  long  as 
business  is  generally  carried  on  merely 
to  make  money,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
the  line  between  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate business.  The  high  prizes  go  to 
the  most  unscrupulous.  So  long  as 
money-making  is  the  game,  morality  is 
remanded  to  a  merely  negative  rdle. 
It  appears  only  as  a  collection  of  more 
or  less  audible  and  impressive ''  don'ts." 
Jesus  made  morality  aggressive.  For 
a  code  of  Pharisaic  scruples  He  substi- 
tuted the  will  to  create  values,  the  pas- 
sion for  good  work. 

It  is  not  chimerical  to  demand  that 
business  in  this  country  shall  undergo  a 
moral  revolution.  It  must  acquire  a 
new  motive.  The  moral  passion,  the 
passion  for  building  cities  and  making 
them  fine,  for  subduing  the  earth  and 
making  it  blossom,  must  also  drive  the 
wheels  of  business,  or  business  will 
grind  all  morality  into  the  dust.  The 
demand  is  that  the  work  of  feeding, 
clothing,  and  housing  the  people  shall 
be  raised  to  the  standard  of  the  liberal 
professions.  It  must  become  as  shame- 
ful for  a  business  man  to  say  that  he  is 
working  solely  for  the  money  that  he 
can  make,  as  it  already  is  for  a  clergy- 
man, a  physician,  or  a  judge  on  the 
bench  to  say  so.     It  is  maintained  by 
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Dr.  Washington  Gladden  that  Mr. 
Bookefeller's  business  became  illegiti- 
mate and  his  money  acquired  the  taint 
of  immorality  when  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  began  to  take  rebates  from  the 
railroads  such  as  competing  concerns 
could  not  obtain.  Dr.  Oladden's  point 
in  this  connection  is  not  that  the  rebates 
were  illegal — for  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  practise  they  were  not  illegal — but 
that  they  were  immoral,  as  tending  to 
give  the  Standard  Company  an  unfair 
advantage  over  its  rivals. 

This  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
futility  of  a  merely  negative  morality. 
In  taking  such  a  position  Dr.  Gladden 
fails  to  rise  to  a  high  moral  plane. 
The  position  assumes  that  Mr.  Bocke- 
feller's  right  to  make  money  was  limit- 
ed only  by  the  equal  right  of  his  com- 
petitors to  do  the  same  thing;  and  he 
is  faulted  not  for  failing  to  make  his 
oil  business  an  efficient  branch  of  the 
public  servicci  but  for  ''stacking  the 
cards''  in  the  money-making  game. 
The  industrial  earth-wrestle  is  too 
strenuous  a  sport  to  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  Hoyle.  If  business  is  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  game  of  ''  get- 
ting on/'  a  wit-match  devoid  of  all  civ- 
ilizing purpose,  stacking  the  pack  is 
sure  to  become  a  constituent  part  of  the 
,  play,  just  as  ''slugging"  has  got  itself 
legitimated  in  college  football.  The 
scandal  of  railway  rebates  must  be  dealt 
with  by  putting  tiie  management  of  the 
railroads  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
will  act  as  the  agents  of  civilization. 
And  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  to  be 
converted  and  regenerated  not  by  inject- 
ing true  sportsmanlike  compunctions 
into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  but 
by  the  rise  of  a  public  demand  that  the 
oil  business — like  preaching  and  the 
practise  of  medicine — shall  be  directed 
primarily  toward  the  health  of  society 
and  the  raising  of  the  general  standard 
of  living. 


The  unprecedented  conditions  of 
modem  life  are  bringing  us  face  to  face 
with  a  tremendous  alternative.  We 
have  to  choose  between  an  affirmative 
morality  and  no  morality  at  all.  A 
morality  of  negatives  and  scruples  can 
be  made  to  suffice  for  a  long  time  in  a 
State  that  defines  and  fixes  the  status 
of  the  preacher,  the  peasant,  the  noble, 
the  merchant,  the  handicrafts  man. 
The  established  tradition  of  each  calling 
and  station  takes  the  place  of  a  moral 
motive;  and  altho  civilization  can  not 
advance  under  such  a  regime,  it  can  pre- 
serve itself  and  keep  order.  But  a  so- 
ciety that  has  abolished  the  safeguards 
of  status  must  have  a  grand  object  of 
devotion.  Without  the  driving  power  of 
a  great  moral  motive  American  society 
will  fall  into  miserable  rout  and  confu- 
sion— the  Bull  Bun  of  universal  his- 
tory. We  are  mobilized  for  a  grand 
march,  eighty  odd  millions  of  us,  afoot 
and  i^eld,  in  fatigue  uniform  and 
working  clothes,  unofficered  and  unlack- 
eyed.  Without  clear  destination- 
marching  orders  signalized  to  us  under 
the  sanction  of  a  moral  imperative — the 
ranks  are  still  disorganized  and  con- 
fused. We  will  loot  the  very  shrine  of 
moral  consciousness  and  devastate  the 
wide  world.  There  is  no  stopping  us 
by  town  ordinances  against  chicken- 
stealing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
shall  come  to  know  what  we  are  driv- 
ing at,  if  the  business  of  making  goods 
cheap  and  men  dear  shall  come  to  be  a 
direct  object  of  devotion,  we  shall  re- 
fresh the  heart  of  mankind  and  "fulfil 
the  desire  of  the  mute  earth."  Do  not 
say  that  our  negative  commercial  moral- 
ity will  break  down;  it  has  bn^en 
down.  We  must  now  choose  between 
chaos  and  creative  faith. 

Is  his  excellent  character  sketch  of 
President  Boosevelt  that  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Hie  LcuLiet^  Home  Jour 
not  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  calls  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  this  popular,  finely  edu- 
cated and  well-to-do  scion  of  a  wealthy, 
ancient,  and  aristocratic  family  is  as 
democratic,  sturdy,  whole-souled,  and 
morally  sound  as  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  was  bom  in  poverty  and  suf- 
fered untold  hardships  during  all  the 
time  his  character  was  in  the  making. 
The  comparison  naturally  suggests  the 
speculative  inquiries  as  to  what  condi- 
tion is  best  in  which  to  be  bom  and  pass 
the  years  of  youth? 

Literature  abounds  with  attempts  to 
solve  this  problem,  but  the  sayings  are 
so  conflicting  that  the  answer  is  in  doubt. 
John  Chrysostom  called  poverty  donum 
Dei.  But  to  Plato  poverty  was  so  fearful 
an  evil  that  he  inveighed  against  it  as 
sacrilegious,  wicked,  thievish,  filthy,  and 
mischievous ;  while  Agur,  in  the  Prov- 
erbs, says :  "  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riclies ;  feed  me  with  the  food  that 
is  needful  for  me :  lest  I  be  full,  and 
deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  Jehovah? 
or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal  and  use  pro- 
fanely the  name  of  my  God."  The 
instances  in  history  that  might  be  re- 
sorted to  to  solve  the  problem  are 
equally  at  variance.  Would  Homer's 
epics  have  been  less  grand  if  the  poet 
had  not  been  blind  and  poor?  Or  would 
Juvenal  have  written  more  caustic  sat- 
ires had  he  never  have  had  a  competen- 
cy? Would  Hannibal,  Alexander,  and 
Caesar  never  have  been  great  had  they 
been  bom  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
would  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  have 
been  unable  to  resist  the  pleasures  of 
ease  and  dissipation,  and  died  unknown 
had  they  been  bom  in  a  palace?  Could 
poverty  have  produced  a  better  man  for 
the  Revolution  than  the  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  Washington?  or  could  afflu- 
ence and  sobriety  have  bred  a  more  ca- 
pable general  for  the  Civil  War  than 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  lived  in  pov- 
erty until  he  was  over  thirty  years  of 
age? 


The  great  minds  and  souls,  indeed, 
seem  able  to  rise  superior  to  their  sur- 
roundings. They  frequently  give  rein 
to  all  their  natural  proclivities  without 
apparent  harm,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of 
adversity  and  to  resist  the  blandish- 
ments of  prosperity  with  equal  force 
and  equanimity;  while  their  faults  are 
so  often  condoned  and  so  screened  by 
glory  that  their  lives  do  not  furnish  a 
trustworthy  guide  for  the  ordinary  mor- 
tal. They  and  all  that  to  them  belongs 
must  be  put  in  a  class  by  itself.  But 
while  it  may  be  true  that  neither  for- 
tune nor  misfortune  can  place  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
really  great  genius,  nevertheless  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  life  of  a  person 
of  average  abilities  and  capacities  is 
decisively  affected  by  circumstances  and 
environment.  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
ambitious  young  man  should  count  him- 
self happy  if  he  has  no  money  to  waste. 
His  indigence  will  safeguard  him 
against  the  temptations  which  beset  the 
wealthy,  while  his  struggle  with  pov- 
erty will  tend  to  subdue  his  evil  incli- 
nations, sharpen  and  strengthen  his 
abilities,  and  make  him  more  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  and 
enjoy  the  honest  pleasures  which  may 
come  his  way  in  after  years.  He  has 
no  reason  to  be  discouraged  at  his  fate 
no  matter  how  gloomy  the  present 
might  appear.  Kather  he  should  find 
cause  for  hope  in  the  very  misery  of 
his  condition ;  for  as  Burton  recalls  in 
his  "Anatomy  of 'Melancholy,"  adver- 
sity has  slain  its  thousands,  and  pros- 
perity its  ten  thousands. 


The  consciences  of  some  Wall-street 
millionaires  appear  to  be  among  its 
most  negotiable  securities. 

The  only  hell  Wall  Street  fears  is 
that  of  not  making  money. 

The  world  is  much  in  need  of  a 
work-a-day  Christianity. 
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THE  POETRY  OP  JESUS 

By  Edwik  Markham,  Westeblkioh,  Nmw  Yobk. 


Eabth  gives  as  hint  and  rumor  of  a 
divine  beauty  that  broods  above  us,  an 
ideal  splendor  that  completes  the  real. 
To  express  that  beauty  is  the  perpetual 
aspiration  of  the  poet.  Poetry  express- 
es this  beauty  in  words;  religion  in 
deeds.  So  Jesus,  as  the  supreme  relig- 
ious genius  of  the  world,  carried  the 
vision  of  the  poet — 

**The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream.** 

This  light  is  the  light  of  the  ideal ;  this 
consecration  is  the  consecration  to  the 
service  of  humanity;  and  this  dream 
is  the  dream  of  the  social  federation 
of  the  world.  Toward  these  glorious 
finalities  all  religion  labors  and  all  po- 
esy aspire. 

Jesus,  like  every  great  poet,  was 
stung  with  the  pain  of  genius,  the  pas- 
sion for  perfection,  the  yearning  for 
the  ideal.  No  wonder,  then,  that  He 
was  *'  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief.^  Out  of  the  long  collision 
between  the  is  and  the  ought-to-be, 
between  the  world  that  exists  and  the 
world  that  awaits  us  in  the  future, 
springs  that  majestic  sorrow,  that  noble 
reticence,  tliat  touches  with  its  shadow 
all  elevated  and  poetic  natures. 

Upon  Oreece  came  the  passion  for 
beauty,  upon  Palestine  the  passion  for 
righteousness.  Jesus  carried  both 
ideals  in  His  heart,  for  He  saw  the 
glory  of  the  lilies  in  the  furrow  and 
also  the  perfidy  of  the  oppressors  who 
walk  over  graves.  He  was  moved  not 
only  by  the  beauty  of  holiness,  but  also 
by  the  holiness  of  beauty. 

Jesus  preached  artistically  as  the  true 
poet  always  preaches;  He  twined  the 
truth  with  the  beauty.  For  the  most 
part  He  spoke  in  symbol,  in  parable, 
leaving  His  hearer  to  point  the  niOTCvl — 


leaving  the  truth  to  be  inferred  from 
the  beauty.  If  His  art-feeling  seems 
meager  and  His  insistence  upon  beauty 
scant,  let  us  remember  that  He  was 
forced  to  spend  most  of  BUs  priceless 
life  in  teadiing  a  few  of  the  primary 
principles  of  conduct.  Still,  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  the  inborn  poetry  of  His 
nature  was  continually  breaking  forth 
through  the  crevices  of  His  conversa- 
tion. His  message  was  flung  forth  in 
telling  metaphor,  vivid  simile,  pointed 
parable — the  chief  machineiy  of  the 
poet.  He  unsouled  Himself  in  the  po- 
et's way,  because  the  poet's  way  is  tiie 
natural  and  spontaneous  utterance  of 
the  heart. 

Feeling  ever  the  pity  and  terror  of 
our  existence — ^its  sad  perversity,  its 
pathetic  brevity,  and  its  tremendous 
import — still  His  poet's  heart  took  lov- 
ing note  of  the  beauty  and  wo^dn 
never  wholly  lost  from  these  |^y 
roads  of  men.  He  did  not  &il  to  note 
the  wayward  wind  that  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  the  red  evening  sky  that 
means  fair  weather,  the  cloud  out  of 
the  west  that  brings  the  shower,  the 
tempest  in  the  sea,  and  the  calm  that 
follows  after  the  storm.  Nor  did  He 
overlook  the  birds  of  the  air  that  feed 
on  the  Father's  bounty  in  the  open  fields 
and  lodge  in  the  branches  of  the  mus- 
tard-trees; nor  the  green  grass  that 
glories  in  the  field  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row is  cast  into  the  oven. 

He  knew  all  these,  and  He  knew  also 
the  homely  aspects  of  the  day's  woriL 
— the  bottling  of  the  new  wine,  the 
sifting  of  the  wheat  with  &ns,  the  dig- 
ging of  the  fallen  ox  from  the  pit,  tiie 
casting  of  the  fish-nets  intb  the  sea. 
He  saw  the  young  virgins  trimming 
the  lamps,  the  bowed  women  grinding 
at  %he  mill,  the  housewife  hiding  tb9 
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leaven  in  the  measure  of  meal,  and  the 
mother  forgetting  the  pangs  of  labor  in 
the  joy  over  the  new-born  child. 

We  can  believci  too,  that  He  often 
stopped  in  His  serious  steps  to  behold 
the  sower  scattering  seed  in  the  broken 
groand;  the  fields  whitening  for  har- 
vest; the  workmen  storing  the  wheat  in 
bams;  the  reapers  binding  the  tares 
into  bundles  for  the  burning;  the  ox 
bending  his  neck  to  the  burden  of  the 
yoke ;  the  builder  on  the  wall  rejecting 
the  imperfect  stone ;  the  hen  gathering 
her  chickens  under  her  wings  at  night; 
the  swine  filling  their  bellies  with  emp- 
ty husks ;  the  doves  sunning  themselves 
upon  the  open  housetops;  the  ravens, 
neither  sowing  nor  reaping,  yet  feeding 
from  the  Father's  field;  the  sparrows 
falling  to  the  ground,  yet  noticed  in 
heaven ;  the  sheep  following  the  shep- 
herd because  they  know  his  voice. 

Again  observe  the  poet's  glance,  the 
lyric  utterance,  and  the  delicacy  of 
feeling  in  the  passages  that  make  even 
the  birds  and  the  flowers  upbraid  us! 
**  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  they 
sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gath- 
er into  bams ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them.  .  .  .  And  why  take  ye 
thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow :  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  And  yet 
I  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. " 
Who  does  not  feel  the  idyllic  charm  of 
these  words,  their  naivete  and  sweet- 
ness, of  spirit? 

There  is  not  only  a  delicate  beauty  in 
the  words  of  Jesus,  but  also  an  artis- 
tic severity  of  expression.  He  is  always 
intense,  yet  always  restrained.  He  has 
no  wasted  word,  no  needless  image,  no 
riot  of  emotion,  no  efiSorescence  of  ori- 
ental fancy.  Dante  does  not  have  more 
severity  of  style.  Every  utterance  has 
the  modesty  of  nature,  the  instinctive 
breeding,  the  artistic  reserve.  The 
Man  of  Galilee  was  in  deadly  eamest; 


and  eamestness  tends  to  sweep  away 
the  gargoyle  and  leave  the  naked  beau- 
ty of  the  column.  He  had  the  grand 
style — ^the  power  to  say  a  significant 
thing  with  rigid  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion. 

There  was,  perhaps,  no  great  origi- 
nality in  many  of  the  images  used  by 
Jesus;  many  of  them  existed  in  the 
folklore  and  scriptures  of  His  time. 
Still  His  words  carry  a  power  unknown 
to  the  words  of  other  men.  There  is  a 
livingness  in  them  as  tho  they  sprang 
from  secret  springs  at  the  world's  cen- 
ter. While  others  were  looking  at  the 
shell  of  a  thing,  He  seized  it  by  the 
pulsing  heart. 

There  is  also  a  fine  concision  and 
unity  of  vision  in  every  utterance  of 
Jesus,  whether  beatitude  or  parable. 
Compare  His  "Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
for  they  shall  be  filled,"  with  the  elabo- 
rate eloquence  of  Isaiah:  "Ho,  every 
one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  wa- 
ters; and  he  that  hath  no  money, 
come,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine 
and  milk  without  money  and  without 
price.  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money 
for  that  which  is  not  bread?  and  your 
labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not?  " 

The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  finds 
an  analogue  in  the  fourteenth  of  Hosea. 
But  how  different  the  forms  of  utter- 
ance !  In  Jesus  the  story  is  an  arrow 
that  goes  straight  and  clear  to  the  tar- 
get. In  Hosea  it  is  a  stream  that  wan- 
ders through  green  places  and  loiters 
by  blossoming  banks  before  it  reaches 
the  sea.  Jesus  sweeps  His  images  out 
of  many  ancient  writings;  but  in  the 
fire  of  His  imagination  they  are  all 
fused  into  a  beautiful  and  artistic  whole. 
Here  is  the  wandered  child  come  back 
from  the  empty  husks  that  He  took  for 
happinesis.  Here  is  the  poet's  theol- 
ogy 1  and  the  poet's  way  of  telling  it. 
How  simple  its  message,  how  sweet  its 
humanity! 
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Againi  in  Ezekiel,  we  have  the  prom- 
ise that  the  wandered  sheep  shall  be 
delivered  out  of  all  places  where  they 
have  been  "  scattered  in  the  cloudy  and 
dark  day.''  They  shall  be  brought  to 
their  own  land  and  fed  ''upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  by  the  rivers." 
The  promise  goes  eloquently  on,  catch- 
ing up  "a  hundred  idyllic  and  poetic  de- 
tails. Jesus  condenses  all  this  into  the 
straight-going  parable  of  one  lost  sheep. 
All  the  overplus  is  swept  away,  and  the 
crux  of  it  all  is  struck  into  relief  with 
a  few  words  that  live  forever  in  the 
memory  of  men. 

He  does  not  give  us  the  ornate  elo- 
quence of  David|  who  sees  the  sun  like 
''  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  cham- 
ber,  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to 
run  a  race."  Nor  does  He  speak  of  the 
high  God  as  covering  Himself  with 
light  as  with  a  garment  and  stretch- 
ing out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain.  He 
does  not  use  the  elaboration  of  Isaiah, 
who  describes  the  last  days  with  glow- 
ing color :  '*  Moreover  the  light  of  the 
moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  seven- 
fold, as  the  light  of  seven  days,  in  the 
day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach 
of  His  people  and  healeth  the  stroke 
of  their  wound."  Jesus  speaks  of  this 
glory  with  an  austere  simplicity :  "  Then 
shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the 
sun  in  the  Kingdom  of  their  Father." 
There  is  no  more  impressive  figure  in 
literature — ''the  righteous  shall  shine 
forth  as  the  sun." 

Jesus  enforces  a  principle  by  seizing 
on  definite  and  radical  images,  the 
mark  of  the  poetry  of  intensity.  Jesus 
had  the  poet's  art  that  makes  common 
things  speak  vividly  the  spiritual  facts 
of  our  existence.  The  tree  of  evil  fruit 
is  not  merely  ignored ;  it  is  hewn  down, 
and  hewn  at  the  root;  it  is  not  left  to 
rot — it  is  cast  into  the  fii-e.  The  man 
who  sets  his  hand  to  the  plow  of  the 
kingdom  might  think  that  to  hold  on* 


was  quite  enough — but  this  is  not 
enough;  he  is  told  that  he  must  not  even 
look  back.  Again,  the  rich  do  not 
have  mere  difficulty  in  entering  heaven; 
they  seem  shut  out:  " It  is  easier  fori 
camel  to  go  through  the  needle's  eje 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  And  the  men  of 
the  new  life  are  figured  not  merely  as 
willing  servants,  but  rather  as  eager 
servants  standing  through  the  long 
night  watches  with  robes  upgathered  in 
their  hand,  with  lamps  trimmed  and 
burning,  all  ready  to  spring  to  the  door  at 
the  first  knock  of  the  returning  Master. 

The  earnestness  of  Jesus  leads  him 
ever  to  take  the  positive  ground.  He 
sees  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  "taken  by 
violence."  He  does  not  say  simplj, 
"Bear  the  cross";  He  says,  "Take  up 
the  cross."  The  disciple  does  not 
merely  bear  some  burden  laid  upon 
him ;  he  seeks  opportunities  for  burden- 
bearing.  And  how  sweetly  poetical  is 
the  tender  assurance  that  his  yoke  is 
"  easy,"  his  burden  "  light "  I 

The  same  intensity  of  utterance  is 
seen  in  His  antitheses,  as  when  He 
says,  "Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  the  hiw  till  all  be  fulfiUed."  Here 
in  impressive  balances  the  minute  yodh 
and  tittle  of  Hebraic  script  are  weighed 
against  the  eternity  of  heaven  and  earth. 

There  is  sometimes  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  a  terrific  majesty  of  utterance. 
Eecall  Him  in  that  fateful  hour  in  the 
Temple,  overthrowing  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  replying  to  scribe  and 
Pharisee  and  Sadducee  who  take  coon- 
sel  how  they  may  ensnare  Him  in  His 
talk.  He  is  not  now  the  young  proph- 
et with  the  mUd  eyes,  the  soft,  serioos 
words:  He  is  not  the  Lamb,  but  the 
Lion,  of  God.  The  thunders  of  a 
mighty  poetry  are  in  His  words  as  He 
hurls  His  seven  denunciations  against 
the  hypocrites.  In  one  breath  they  are 
"  whited  sepulchers  ";  in  the  next  they 
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are  "  serpentSy  offspring  of  vipers,"  that 
shall  not  escape  the  judgment  of  hell. 

At  the  last  there  rushes  into  His 
words  a  strain  of  piercing  pathos.  He 
remembers  Jerusalem,  and  His  long 
desire  to  make  her  a  holy  city,  a  city 
of  friends.  Piercingly  tender  his  cry : 
"O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  chil- 
dren together,  even  as  a  hen  gathers 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not!'* 

But  there  are  many  passages  giving 
sweeter  and  softer  strains,  as  when  He 
throws  a  romantic  color  over  life,  tell- 
ing how  each  man  is  called  to  his  great 
moment  of  decision.  Shall  he  sell  all 
his  possessions  to  buy  the  field  that 
holds  the  hidden  treasure?  Measured 
by  the  worth  of  this  field,  all  a  man's 
gains  and  glories  are  but  the  flying  lit- 
ter of  the  street.  Again  and  again 
Jesus  calls  us  to  this  poetic  adventure 
in  quest  of  the  beautiful  ideal. 

And  with  what  tenderness  He  de- 
clares that  His  coming  Kingdom  shall 
be  a  great  wedding-festival,  when  at 
midnight,  at  the  end  of  days,  there 
shall  go  forth  a  cry,  ''Behold,  the 
Bridegroom  cometh."  Here  are  sug- 
gestions of  beautiful  mystery  and  poet- 
ry— hints  that  each  sundered  soul  is  to 
find  its  one  God-given  mate  at  last. 
Then,  too,  may  there  not  here  be  won- 
der beyond  wonder?  For  where  the 
Bridegroom  is,  will  there  not  also  be 
the  Bride? 

Jesus  never  touches  the  thought  of 
the  end  of  the  world  save  with  words 
colored  with  high  poetic  seriousness. 
In  His  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the 
goats  we  have  a  dramatic  compression 
of  our  earthly  life  into  a  brief  spectacle 
of  judgment.  We  see  the  two  multi- 
tudes, one  passing  to  the  right  hand 
and  the  other  to  the  left  hand  of  the 
King.  Nothing  in  all  poetry  surpasses 
the  dignity  and  humanity  of  this  little 
drama. 


The  story  of  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Main  in  the  last  days  is  all  one  rapid 
outline  of  a  vast  poem  of  pity  and  ter- 
ror. The  Son  of  Man  shall  appear — 
not  from  an  humble  manger,  for  He 
shall  come  as  ''  the  lightning  that  light- 
eneth  out  of  one  part  under  heaven, 
shineth  unto  the  other  part  under  heav- 
en . "  No  hero  of  romantic  story  was  ever 
described  with  such  poetic  splendor. 

The  destruction  of  the  world  order, 
following  on  His  coming,  is  also  pic- 
tured in  terrific  images.  It  shall  be 
like  the  all-destroying  flood  of  Noah 
that  swept  cities  and  peoples  to  their 
doom.  It  shall  be  like  the  destruction 
of  the  loose-living  and  easy-going  peo- 
ple of  Sodom  when  fire  and  brimstone 
rained  from  heaven.  All  terrible  is 
the  ruin  waiting  to  rush  upon  this  self- 
seeking  world  of  men.  In  that  day  of 
reckoning  let  no  one  seek  to  save  any 
worldly  goods.  Solemn  and  awful  will 
be  the  separations:  ''There  shall  be 
two  men  in  a  bed :  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left.  Two  women  shall 
be  grinding  together;  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left.  Two  men  shall  be 
in  the  field :  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left."  And  in  that  day  shall  the 
righteous  shine  forth  "  as  the  sun  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Father."  Here  are 
figures  of  impressive  simplicity  and 
beauty.  So  passes  before  us  in  a  few 
brief  strong  strokes  the  outlines  of  an 
immense  drama  that  dwarfs  every  other 
drama  of  time  to  a  mere  tumult  of  ants 
in  the  comer  of  a  forgotten  field. 


Pbrhaps  nothing  so  soon  betrays  the 
education  and  association  as  the  modes 
of  speech;  and  few  accomplishments  so 
much  aid  .  .  .  beauty  as  a  graceful  and 
even  utterance,  while  nothing  so  soon 
produces  the  disenchantment  that  n-^ 
essarily  follows  a  discrepancy  bet^^ 
appearance  and  manner  as 
nation  of  voice  or  a  vulgfi 
— Cooper, 
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THE  SIMPLE  LIFE  FOR  THE  MINISTER 

By  Charles  Wagner,  Paris,  Frakce,  Author  of  "The  Simple  Life" 


The  above  question  is  certainly  among 
the  most  serious  that  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  can  put  to  himself.  If  the  Gos- 
pel is  at  once  the  stem  revelation  of  the 
life  which  is  false  and  wrong,  and  the 
shining  exemplary  of  that  which  is  true, 
those  who  have  the  more  especially  as- 
sumed the  task  of  spreading  it  among 
mankind  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  im- 
bued with  the  duty  of  being  simple  and 
true  in  everything.  Before  he  ascends 
the  pulpit  the  preacher  preaches  by  the 
manner  of  his  life.  If  his  life  refutes 
his  sermon,  this  is  without  effect. 

It  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  Gospel 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  preach, 
should  the  minister  be  worldly.  World- 
ly he  will  be,  there  is  no  doubt,  if,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  certain  kind  of  com- 
fortable and  conventional  life,  he  keeps 
aloof  from  the  company  of  those  of  a 
lower  rank.  There  are  churches  which 
are  fashionable  salons f  in  which  a  Chris- 
tianity surrounded  by  barriers  of  con- 
vention is  observed.  A  housewife,  or 
even  a  modest  family,  would  be  out  of 
element  in  them.  These  churches  are 
filled  with  the  wealthy,  who  there  con- 
fess their  sins  upon  their  knees,  with  all 
appearance  of  complete  humility;  but 
they  are  as  immersed  in  pride  of  cast  as 
fish  in  water.  If  there  should  enter 
worshipers  whose  appearance  denotes 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  lofty  cat- 
egory of  those  who  foregather  there,  an 
unspoken  question  rises  to  the  lips  of 
each :  "  Who  are  these  people?  " 

The  irruption  of  the  artificial  life  into 
the  house  of  God  is  a  calamity  of  terri- 
ble import.  I  consider  it  to  be  a  scan- 
dal of  such  magnitude  that,  by  its  pres- 
ence alone,  it  appears  able,  in  my  eyes, 
to  ruin  the  effect  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  lofty  teachings. 

There  is  in  thftt  ^  QubtlQ  and  per- 


petual danger  for  the  minister  which 
he  can  avoid  only  by  oeaseless  vigil- 
ance. 

Let  us  say  to  each  minister  then :  Re- 
main the  teacher  of  the  proletariat  if 
you  belong  to  that  class  by  birth.  Bat 
should  you  be  of  more  lofty  origin, 
force  yourself  to  become  so.  Think  of 
your  master  Christ.  If,  throu^  some 
rift,  scorn  of  the  humble  shall  have 
slipped  into  your  heart,  you  will  have 
denied  your  Master.  Be  the  teacher  of 
the  people,  witness,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  pompous  church,  to  Him  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  His  head. 

It  is  only  by  tiie  spirit  of  renunoiatioD 
that  one  can  follow  the  Master.  Let 
us  renounce  in  matters  of  our  private 
life  all  which  might  separate  us  from 
the  lowly;  and  let  our  renunciation  be 
made  with  joy. 

The  house  of  the  minister  should  be 
of  such  kind  that  any  person,  no  matter 
to  what  class  he  may  belong,  can  enter 
it  without  feeling  out  of  his  element. 
Let  it  be  in  reality  the  house  in  whiob 
resides  the  guide  of  every  one,  who  ii 
neither  of  the  rich  nor  of  the  poor,  and 
has  assumed  no  narrow  social  obliga- 
tions, but  keeps  his  heart  within  the 
reach  of  all  his  brethren. 

Often  the  minister  himself  may  be 
simple  in  life  and  sentiments.  It  is  his 
good  parishioners  who  put  him  in  the 
way  of  temptation.  By  their  own  coun- 
sel and  advice — which  often  comes  from 
his  best  friends — they  seek  to  compel 
the  minister  along  the  path  which  leads 
him  from  simplicity  of  life.  By  a  child- 
ish mistake  they  think  this  course  more 
distinguished  and  influential.  Formal- 
ists at  heart,  they  wish  to  see  their  min- 
ister on  the  same  level;  that  is  to  say, 
they  wish  him  to  be  dressed  and  lodged 
exclusively,  just  as  if  the  attontioa  to 
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such  vanities  were,  not  in  reality  to 
lower  him  who  is  subject  to  them. 

This  base  temptation,  which  is  so 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  has 
for  its  agents  often  the  minister's  fam- 
ily itself,  his  wife  and  his  children. 
They  carry  on  the  war  in  his  own  home 
because  he  wishes  to  remain  simple. 
They  even  go  to  the  length  of  imposing 
upon  him  their  habits,  their  private 
characteristics,  which  in  their  frivolous 
nature  are  opposed  as  much  to  his  own 
tastes  as  to  his  convictions.  If  he  re- 
sists heroically  and  remains  simple,  he 
has  at  least  the  sorrow  of  seeing  that 
his  daughters  or  sons  by  no  means  fol- 
low his  example.  How  should  he  give 
advice  to  others  if  his  own  refuse  obe- 
dience? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
advocate  the  appearance  of  the  minister 
in  public  clothed  in  an  offensive  man- 
ner, careless,  and  affecting  cynical  scorn 
for  good  style.  I  desire  that  he  should 
give  the  simple  impression  of  a  man, 
and  not  of  a  man  of  the  world  or  of  a 
follower  of  fashion.  The  less  he  is  no- 
ticeable by  his  dress  the  better.  He 
need  not  attract  too  much  attention 
even  by  his  simplicity.  Simplicity 
which  is  on  exhibition  ceases  to  be  sim- 
ple and  becomes  a  pose.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  the  shape  and  col- 
or of  his  coat  announce  the  pastor  when 
he  is  ten  paces  away.  Nor  do  I  ask 
for  a  distinguishing  manner  of  clipping 
the  beard,  or  a  particular  way  of  dress- 
ing it. 

Most  occupations  imprint  some  spe- 
cial sign  on  those  who  follow  them. 
Then  it  is  very  natural  that  the  follow- 
ing of  the  ministry  should  imprint  upon 
you  certain  signs  by  which  you  will  be 
recognized.  Yet  I  should  prefer  you 
to  be  recognized  by  your  temperament, 
which  should  be  at  once  serious  and 
kindly,  rather  than  by  your  collar  of 
excessive  height  and  your  skirts  which 
ban^  below  tb^  knees,  or  by  a  character- 


istio  way  of  carrying  yourself.  And 
this  is  the  place  in  which  to  state  to 
what  extent  the  minister's  profession, 
more  than  any  other,  demands  a  deep 
spiritual  life  which  may  preserve  the 
individuality  and  prevent  the  stamp 
of  occupation  from  effacing  the  mark  of 
humanity  from  the  features  of  each 
of  us.  When  the  consecrated  minister  of 
Ood  looks  down  on  us  the  truth  of  his 
teaching  and  simplicity  of  heart  are 
lost. 

And  let  us  endeavor  to  overcome 
vanity  in  our  profession  first  of  all. 
There  is  a  strongly  insidious  sacerdotal 
pride  which  does  not  always  make 
itself  manifest  in  the  glory  and  pomp 
of  dress  and  consecrated  vesture.  It  is 
only  the  more  pernicious  when  it  con- 
ceals itself  under  an  appearance  of 
simplicity.  Against  this  pride,  my 
brother  preacher,  place  yourself  on 
guard,  whatever  the  sect  to  which  you 
may  belong. 

The  public,  with  legitimate  respect, 
yields  us  the  first  place  at  public  and 
private  meetings.  Let  all  the  honors 
which  our  profession  receives  help  to 
increase  in  us  the  sense  of  our  responsi- 
bility. 

How  sad  it  is  when  we  are  possessed 
by  the  pride  of  caste  which  makes  us 
eager  to  occupy  the  first  places  and  to 
be  saluted  in  the  streets,  which  devel- 
ops our  susceptibility  not  only  to  the 
laity,  but  even  and  especially  to  the  re- 
gard in  which  our  colleagues  hold  us. 

Pastor,  if  you  desire  to  learn  how  to 
maintain  the  noblest  dignity,  look  to 
your  Master  in  entire  absence  of  vanity. 
Remember  that  the  true  position  which 
you  occupy  depends  upon  your  clear 
discernment  of  the  vanity  of  exterior 
marks  of  distinction. 

Another  form  of  simplicity  was  made 
apparent  by  Christ  when  He  said :  "  Be 
ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  [sim- 
ple]* as  doves.''    The  expression  "  ser- 

*  {p  the  French  text  "iifiipfot/ 
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pent "  does  not  here  mean  guile,  but  per- 
spicacity. 

If  the  simplicity  of  preachers  were 
bat  a  childish  naivety,  surprised  and 
shattered  each  moment  by  the  wisdom 
and  the  guile  of  the  world;  if  the  pas- 
tor could  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
poor  dear  man  of  beatific  optimism,  ig- 
norant of  the  depths  and  worldliness  of 
human  wickedness,  his  simplicity  would 
be  that  of  sucklings  and  of  the  feeble- 
minded. He  would  bring  true  sim- 
plicity into  contempt  by  the  unhappy 
caricature  which  he  would  furnish 
of  it. 

A  minister  has  need  to  be  a  man  ex- 
perienced, skilful  to  discern,  seeing 
each  day  through  the  calculated  shift- 
iness of  wicked  men;  this  is  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent.  But  these  qualities 
must  go  with  a  sincerity,  straightfor- 
wardness, and  absence  of  double  mean- 
ing which  is  the  simplicity  of  doves. 
No  temperament  is  more  capably  than 
this  of  carrying  the  pure  and  divine 
light  into  the  heart  of  the  inextricable 
complications  and  shadows  of  human 
life. 

But  have  we  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  this?  Is  there  not  among 
churchmen  a  spirit  of  prudence  of  a  de- 
generate sort  which  can  be  compared  to 
the  astuteness  of  the  serpent  and  recalls 
the  perfidious  enticings  and  the  venom 
of  the  viper?  Among  what  worldly  so- 
ciety has  the  refinement  of  untruth,  the 
dealing  in  honeyed,  comprehensive,  and 
alluring  words,  been  carried  to  such 
extremes  as  in  those  circles  sacred  to 
the  monastic  life  and  churchly  prac- 
tises? There  is  a  pious  perfidy  which 
is  more  satanical  than  all  the  world's 
deceit.  The  danger  which  threatens 
ministers  in  the  heart  of  our  organiza- 
tions, which  are  in  many  things  artifi- 
cial and  lacking  in  sincerity,  is  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  has  become  more 
habitual  than  the  simplicity  of  the 
dove.     "Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 


Pharisees,''  the  Master  said.  He  vu 
well  aware  of  the  reasons  which  indaeed 
him  to  utter  this  cry  of  fear.  It  a 
with  this  leaven  that  the  best  dough  is 
spoiled.  When  the  minister  goes  into 
the  pulpit  he  must  be  careful  that  hn 
words  be  simple  as  his  doctrine. 

Abuse  of  language  is  among  the  car- 
rent  irregularities  of  daily  life,  and 
brings  in  its  train  all  manner  of  disor 
ders.  This  abuse  is  of  two  kinds, 
weakness  and  Waggeration.  Some- 
times the  speaker  skims  and  passes 
over  what  he  should  affirm  with  energy; 
sometimes  he  bears  too  heavily  on  whtt 
is  of  small  importance.  The  one  con- 
ceals his  strong  beliefs;  the  other  as- 
sumes beliefs  which  do  not  exist.  Let 
the  minister  be  simple  and  straig^tfor 
ward  in  his  expressions.  In  this  way 
he  will  give  an  example  of  truth  and 
make  himself  more  easily  believed. 
The  public  is  not  deceived  by  our  con- 
ventional forms  of  speech.  To  the 
public  all  this  goes  for  nothing,  and  lus 
sermon,  therefore,  goes  only  into  space. 
When  we  speak  of  earthly  realities  as  a 
thing  of  small  value  and  of  the  more 
urgent  realities  of  spirit  as  the  only 
thing  needful  and  valuable,  let  as  be- 
ware that  these  expressions  be  not 
merely  our  trade  formulas.  Wo  to  us  if 
our  words  be  not  the  faithful  echo  of 
our  lives!  Let  "yes"  be  "yes,"  and 
"no"  be  "no."  That  ideal  of  out- 
spokenness which  was  proclaimed  by 
Jesus  is  the  sole  guide  for  our  sermons, 
and  it  deserves  to  guide  us  both  in  the 
outward  form  of  the  expressions  used 
and  in  the  good  spirit  of  our  preaching. 

Speak  naturally.  Why  change  the 
tones  of  our  voices  when  we  begin  to 
preach?  Why  adopt  what  the  Germans 
call  "kanzelton"?  Away  with  soto- 
rous  solemnities;  let  us  cease  to  play 
pontiff!  Let  us  remain  human  bemgs! 
Yes,  let  us  remain  human  I 

The  same  rule  applies  to  our  teach- 
ing.   Let  us  admit  that  it  is  not  by  its 
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simplicity  and  clearness  that  the  teach- 
ings of  t^e  Church  have  generally  ez- 
oeUed.  Christ  has  given  a  popular  and 
dear  example  of  it.  But  what  fogs  His 
divine  and  transparent  simplicity  have 
dispersed !  Subtlety  was  not  the  inven- 
tive force  in  making  theology.  How 
many  are  the  atavisms  from  which  we 
must  free  ourselves  to  cease  to  be  ai>os- 
tles  of  the  artificiali  we  who  should  be, 
in  virtue  of  our  own  mission,  simpler 
than  all  other  men!  But  we  are  not 
thrown  on  our  own  resources  for  this 
battle.    The  footsteps  of  the  Master  are 


brilliant  with  light.  He  wants  disci- 
ples who  do  not  display  their  piety  at 
the  street  comers,  who  do  not  herald 
their  good  with  a  trumpet-call  nor  fast 
with  unanointed  head.  Their  way  of 
life  consists  in  living  on  little,  keeping 
their  hearts  free  from  transitory  posses- 
sions, their  worship  from  formalities, 
their  doctrines  from  subtle  formulas. 
In  the  midst  of  all  that  makes  life  com- 
plex, teaching  and  preaching,  they  know 
how  to  keep  high  and  clear  before  them 
their  motto,  ^'  One  thing  alone  is  neces- 
sary.'* 


MINISTRT  IN  CITIES 


Bt  Edwabd  Evbbett  Hale,  D.D.^  LL.D.,  Boston,  Massachusstts. 


If  you  stopped  the  average  boy  or 
girl  who  had  what  we  call  high-school 
training,  if  this  were  in  America,  and 
you  asked  who  a  minister  is,  they 
would  say :  ''  He  is  the  gentleman  who 
preaches  to  us  on  Sunday,  he  takes  care 
of  the  Sunday-school  and  the  Church, 
he  marries  people  when  they  are  mar- 
ried, and  he  buries  them  when  they 
die."  That  is  the  average  idea  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  the  United  States. 

From  a  certain  historical  necessity  it 
has  happened — and  this  is  a  great  pity, 
that  **  a  minister*'  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  particular  Church.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  ''ministers"  to  the 
people  who  attend  that  church  on  Sun- 
day. It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  degra- 
dation of  the  word  has  come  in.  In 
the  English  Prayer-book,  which,  by  the 
way,  never  uses  the  word  "  rector,"  the 
word  "  minister  "  is  properly  used.  And 
in  the  history  of  the  English  language 
a  minister  was  originally  supposed  to 
be  the  person  who  ''administered"  the 
Christian  Gospel  for  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men. 

In  any  little  village  or  in  an  infant 
town  of  a  few  hundred  people,  the  two 
definitions  are  in  practise  the   same. 


The  "  elder  "  or  "  priest "  or  "  minister  " 
has  all  the  people  in  that  town  under 
his  oversight.  My  own  grandfather 
was  such  a  ministei;  in  the  newly 
formed  town  of  Westhampton  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. For  fifty  years  he  knew 
every  family  in  the  town;  he  knew 
what  the  boys  and  girls  were  and  what 
they  were  fit  for;  he  knew  what  the 
farms  could  bear  and  what  they  could 
not  bear;  he  advised  as  to  everything 
in  the  sixty  or  eighty  families  where  he 
was  thus  acquainted ;  and  lie  maintained 
that  relationship  for  Hfty  years.  In 
that  town  there  was  not  a  human  be- 
ing but  who  had  the  advantage  and  the 
right  of  consultation  with  this  well-edu- 
cated, devout,  and  intelligent  friend, 
whether  in  the  care  of  his  children,  in 
the  oversight  of  his  household,  in  sick-  ' 
ness  or  in  health,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow. 

Exactly  such  oversight  should  be 
maintained  by  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
every  crowded  city  of  America,  with  as 
much  dignity  and  success  as  in  villages 
of  five  hundred  people.  But  no  city  in 
America  now  can  pretend  to  any  such 
ministry.  This  wretched  superstition 
holds  its  own  in  which  it  is  considered 
to  be  the  business  of  a  minister  to  keep 
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a  certain  watch  or  ward  over  the  two  or 
three  hundred  families  who  are  repre- 
sented in  his  ^'meeting-house/'  on  Sun- 
day. The  next-door  neighbors  to  those 
families  may  "  go  perish  "  if  they  please, 
and  it  is  no  business  of  the  minister. 
Such  is  the  popular  impression.  For 
our  present  purpose  we  need  not  inquire 
how  this  impression  sprang  up. 

Those  cities  or  towns  are  beginning  to 
make  head  against  this  superstition 
where  the  ministers  themselves  recog- 
nize the  evils  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  are  trying  to  obviate 
them. 

In  an  ideal  town,  whether  of  one 
thousand  inhabitants  or  of  one  million, 
all  the  persons  who  call  themselves  the 
ministers  in  a  town  would  be  called  to- 
gether by  the  man  of  most  experience  of 
them  all — probably  the  oldest  of  them 
all.  He  would  show  them  that  there  is 
now  nothing  like  a  "Christian  minis- 
try "  for  one-quarter  part  of  the  resi- 
dents in  that  town.  He  would  show 
them  that  our  secular  lines  divide  people 
off  into  a  hundred  or  two  different  fra- 
ternities called,  for  instance,  the  '^  Bap- 
tist Church,"  the  "  Second  Secession,'' 
the  "Roman  Catholic  Church,"  the 
"Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church," 
or  whatever.  He  would  show  that 
the  religious  newspapers,  so  called, 
generally  do  their  best  and  worst  to 
maintain  this  severance,  and  he  would 
show  them  that  the  "ministei's"  who 
are  appointed  over  these  several  cote- 
ries are  entirely  insufiScient  in  number 
for  the  duties  assigned  them,  and  are 
entirely  unable,  therefore,  to  extend  any 
decent  oversight  to  a  quarter  part  of 
the  population  which  is  not  connected 
with  these  coteries. 

I  hope  the  whole  "  time  of  the  meet- 
ing "  will  not  be  used  up  in  hearing  his 
statement  of  present  evil.  I  hope  that 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  whom  he 
addresses  will  appoint  an  executive  com- 
znittee  of  three  who  shall  prepare  a  plan 


for  the  districting  of  that  city  into  at 
many  "parishes"  or  wards  or  districts 
as  it  has  meeting-houses.  I  should 
suggest  that  the  lines  of  these  districts 
should  be  so  drawn  that  they  could  be 
easily  remembered,  and  with  no  slavish 
adherence  to  arithmetical  precision.  I 
should  hope  that  they  might  not  be  of* 
ten  altered. 

I  should  try  to  enlist  enough  devo- 
tion, esprit  de  earpSf  and  denominatioiud 
pride  to  make  each  minister  determine 
that  the  Christian  Gospel  should  be  as 
well  administered  as  he  knew  how  to 
administer  it  in  the  district  assigned  to 
him.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  with 
nine  out  of  ten  of  my  ministers  this 
would  mean  »  broad  view  of  what  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  and  of  what  minis- 
try is. 

When  my  meeting  is  held,  called  as 
I  say  by  the  senior  person  who  has  any 
responsibility  in  any  town  or  city,  one- 
fifth  of  the  gentlemen  invited  will  not 
come.  One-fifth  of  the  remainder  will 
contradict  and  oppose  in  every  detail, 
while  they  will  be  very  anxious  on  gen- 
eral principles  to  cooperate  with  the 
others.  All  the  same,  the  important 
members  of  its  executive  committee  can 
I>ortion  out  the  city  into  districts— ten, 
twenty,  or  two  hundred,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  and  to  take  oversight  for  three- 
fifths  of  those  districts  they  will  find 
volunteers  among  the  clergymen  pres- 
ent. It  remains  to  provide  chiefs  of 
districts  for  the  remaining  two-fifths. 
These  will  not  be  very  hard  to  find. 
There  are  plenty  of  Christian  men  in 
every  city  in  the  United  States  who  will 
be  willing  to  work  if  they  can  work  mod- 
estly, but  who  will  not  assume  respon- 
sibilities until  they  are  asked  to.  The 
gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the 
Associated  Charities,  public  schools, 
teachers,  especially  working  doetois, 
who  are  apt,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  knov 
the  regions  which  will  be  entrusted  to 
them  better  than  the  ministers  do — all 
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these  can  be  relied  upon  to  take  the 
oveisight  of  the  district. 

Each  of  these  gentLemeiiy  according 
to  me,  whether  layman  or  clergyman, 
should  have  an  ''office."  This  office 
should  be  well  known,  and  it  should  be 
placed  where  any  ''case''  may  be  left 
of  which  nobody  else  takes  hold — mor- 
als, health,  spiritual  needs,  suffering, 
sickness,  loneliness,  whatever  needs  a 
Christian  minister  may  report  to  this 
office  at  any  hour  between  six  in  the 
morning  and  twelve  at  night.  Accord- 
ing to  me,  the  best  place  for  such  an 
office  is  in  the  vestry  of  the  church.  I 
should  think  that  the  directors  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church  or  St.  Chrysostom's 
or  the  Ninety-ninth  Assembly  or  the 
Thirteenth  Secession  would  be  glad  to 
have  it  known  that  their  physical  build- 
ing was  the  headquarters  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministrations  of  the  district. 

When  this  chief  of  district  is  ap- 
pointed, let  him  not  be  afraid  of  his 
business.  Let  him  turn  bravely  to 
make  up  his  list  of  coadjutors.  Is  it 
the  Syriac  bishop,  is  it  the  president  of 
the  Odd-fellows,  is  it  the  Independent 
Order  of  Becobites?  Whoever  it  is,  see 
where  he  will  lend  a  hand.  Let  the 
chief  of  district  call  ui>on  him  and  find 
what  he  can  do  and  what  he  will  not 
do;  let  the  chief  of  district  thus  find 
out  how  many  professional  assistants 
he  can  rely  upon,  and  how  many  choose 
to  work  independently.  Is  it  one  for 
every  eight  men  in  the  district,  as  they 
told  me  it  was  in  Eome?  Let  him  say 
so,  and  let  him  have  force  enough  to 
help  him. 

I  know  I  do  not  speak  with  profes- 
sional bias  when  I  say  that,  as  it 
stands,  the  clergy  of  any  of  our  large  cit- 
ies are  entirely  overworked,  especially 
in  this  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
churches  in  our  large  cities  are  rich  and 
their  members  are  perfectly  willing  to 
provide  whatever  money  is  needed  for 
such  work  as  is  needed.     In  an  admira- 


ble illustration  given  in  the  report  of 
St.  George's  Church  in  New  York  it 
appears  that  they  need  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  their  annual 
work,  among  eight  thousand  adults.  I 
have  sufficiently  wide  experience  from 
which  to  speak,  and  I  can  say  that  I 
know  of  no  well-established  church  in 
any  city  which  would  not  be  quite  will- 
ing to  pay  at  this  rate  if  the  work  were 
well  done.  It  is  not  well  done  when, 
as  now,  at  eleven  o'clock  Saturday  even- 
ing any  tramp  may  ring  a  doorbell  of  a 
clergyman's  house  and  say  to  him  that 
his  home  is  three  miles  away,  that  his 
child  is  sick  with  scarlet  fever,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  to  eat  in  the  family. 
Under  the  system  of  subdivisions  of 
large  cities  into  districts  there  need  be, 
there  would  be,  no  such  visitations. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  above,  a  practi- 
cal question  of  great  importance  sug- 
gests itself — how  many  men  and  wom- 
en do  you  want  who  for  their  daily 
occupation  and  special  business  are  to 
be  devoted  to  such  ministry?  The  first 
time  I  visited  Rome  they  told  me  that 
every  eighth  man  whom  I  met  in  the 
street  was  an  ecclesiastic;  that  was 
what  this  old  church  had  wrought  out 
in  the  evolution  of  a  thousand  years, 
more  or  less.  It  supposed  that  the 
"  ministry  "  to  which  it  was  entrusted  in 
the  city  of  Rome  required  one  special- 
ist for  every  eight  families.  Whether 
that  statement  were  correct  or  not  I 
have  never  found  out;  and,  what  is  to 
me  very  pathetic,  I  have  never  found 
anybody  who  cared  whether  it  was  true 
or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  let  me 
take  the  case  of  my  grandfather,  of 
which  I  spoke  above.  He  was  able  to 
write  his  sermons,  to  take  care  of  his 
garden,  to  watch  over  his  children,  and 
in  daily  excursions  to  traverse  a  town 
of  some  thirty  square  miles  from  his 
center  and  keep  himself  acquainted  with 
every  one  of,  say,  sixty  families  in  that 
town.    I  am  rather  apt  to  say,  there- 
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fore,  tho  I  do  not  know,  that  if  for  a 
city  of  a  million  people  we  had  two 
thousand  men  and  women  specially  de- 
voted to  what  I  call  the  ministry  of 
good  tidings,  if  they  were  not  interfer- 
ing with  each  other's  work  and  thus 
feeling  rather  blindly  or  uncertainly  as 
to  their  own,  we  should  have  enough  of 
what  might  be  called  professional  min- 
isters. 

In  the  most  difficult  instance,  the  city 
of  New  York,  Manhattan  Borough,  num- 
bering two  million  people,  I  think  that 
if  four  thousand  men  and  women  had  a 
general  idea  of  a  certain  region  in  which 
each  of  them  could  be  at  work  for,  say 
three-quarters  of  his  time,  these  four 
thousand  persons  would  be  enough  to 
direct  such  work  intelligently. 

I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  four 
thousand  people  could  do  all  the  work. 
But  we  are  to  remember  that  if  it  is 
once  laid  out  so  that  every  man  knows 
what  his  place  is  and  what  it  is  not, 
every  Christian  man  and  woman  in 
New  York  will  do  something' to  carry 
it  forward.  If  we  understand  this,  we 
have  a  great  "  unsubsidized  ally  "  which 
the  Christian  Church  can  offer  in  every 
contingency. 

In  Dr.  Rainsford's  very  instructive 
annual  report  I  learn  that  there  are 
eighteen  hundred  families  in  care  of  the 
registrar  of  St.  George's  Church  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  On  their  record 
they  have  the  names  of  only  eight  thou- 
sand people.  At  the  same  time  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  communicants 
among  these  is  five  thousaod.  These 
figures  seem  to  show  that  children  be- 
neath the  age  of  confirmation  are  not 
included  among  the  individuals  record- 
ed. Now  for  the  oversight,  if  that  is 
what  we  shall  call  it,  of  such  ministry, 
there  are  Dr.  Kainsford  and  his  six 
clerical  assistants ;  there  is  his  secretary 
and  seven  deaconesses.  This  gives  us 
only  a  very  rough  basis  of  an  estimate; 
bat  it  will  be  seen  that  St.  George's 


'  Church,  in  its  admirable  effort  to  get  at 
the  people,  finds  that  fifteen  persons 
are  needed  for  the  oversight  of  eight 
thousand  persons  on  its  records  and  of 
their  children  as  recorded.  These  fig- 
ures confirm  somewhat  roughly  the  sug- 
gestion I  have  made  above  from  the 
experience  of  one  man  who  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  country  life  was  able  to  keep 
his  eye  upon,  say,  sixty  families,  so  that 
he  knew  at  the  end  of  eaoh  year  some- 
thing of  each  member  of  those  families. 

Now,  the  city  of  New  York  gives 
convenient  instances.  There  are  sev- 
eral hundred  churches,  each  of  which  in 
its  own  way  desires  and  hopes  to  min- 
ister as  the  Gospel  directs,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  of  New  York.  But  is 
it  not  evident — I  am  sure  it  is  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  which  I  know — that 
courage  is  lost,  and,  with  courage, 
efiSciency  and  success,  when  such  min- 
istration is  scattered  over  a  hundred  or 
two  square  miles  of  a  great  city.  In 
the  case  of  St.  George's,  where  they 
are  very  wise,  they  divide  the  visiting 
among  their  seven  clergymen  into  seven 
districts.  They  thus  give  some  ohanoe 
to  each  gentleman  engaged  to  divide 
his  time  to  the  best  advantage,  to  avail 
himself  of  any  esprit  de  corps  which 
there  may  be  in  the  region  with  whidi 
he  is  acquainted,  and  he  has  such 
chance  to  be  able  to  tell  what  are  the 
hopes  and  fears,  what  are  the  dangers 
and  what  are  the  successes,  of  the  &mi- 
lies  in  his  own  especial  district. 

I  do  not  see  how,  in  a  city  of  moie 
than  ten  thousand  people,  you  can  un- 
dertake any  complete  ministration  un- 
less by  general  consent  you  can  divide. 
In  Boston  we  divide  what  we  call  the 
ministry-at-large  business  into  districts 
much  smaller  than  each  of  these  gentle- 
men of  St.  George  has  in  charge. 

Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  "minis- 
try-at-large business  "  ?  I  mean  the 
daily  ministration  to  persons  who  ait 
not  oaied  for  by  any  single  ohoroh  or 
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congregation.  Just  so  soon  as  my  com- 
bination of  the  clergy  bad  agreed  on  a 
system  of  districts  we  sboold  find  that 
about  three-quarters  of  the  families  of 
those  districts  in  an  American  city  con- 
sider that  they  "  belong  "  to  some  par- 
ticular ecclesiastical  organization.  To 
that  particular  organization  we  ought  to 
leave  them — the  priests  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  to  take  care  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  priests  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  take  care  of 
the  Episcopalians,  the  ministers  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  to  take  care 
of  their  people,  and  so  on  through  the 
hundred  organizations  so  called  which 
select  different  names.  But  in  every 
considerable  city  we  should  find,  speak- 
ing roughly,  about  a  quarter  of  the  pop- 
ulation with  whom  such  ties,  if  they 
exist  at  all,  are  very  weak.  It  is  for 
that  quarter  that  we  must  try,  by  com- 
mon consent,  our  system  of  the  '^  min- 
istry at  large."  This  means  that  in 
every  district,  to  begin  with,  there 
shall  be  a  record  of  the  name  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  residing  in  the 
district.  If  by  any  machinery  or  by 
any  amount  of  good  nature  Christian 
ministration  to  those  people  can  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  any  priest  or 
rabbi  or  other  minister  of  whatever 
name,  place  him  there.  But  for  the 
others,  let  the  official  head  of  that  dis- 
trict see  to  it  that  these  others  are  not 
without  Christian  friends  in  the  world. 
They  are  not  to  be  left  to  any  supersti- 
tions about  neighborhood;  they  are 
not  to  be  left  to  any  accident  at  all. 
They  are  to  have  an  adviser  or  per- 
sonal friend,  whether  they  want  him 
or  not. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  city  which 
has  adopted  this  plan  is  still  on  paper. 
It  was  the  modem  city  of  Sybaris,  cre- 
ated by  myself  in  the  year  1870.  It  is 
thus  described  to  Colonel  Ingham,  an 
imaginary  hero  of  mine,  who  went  there 
on  a  visit : 


''Their  system  seems  to  give  more 
definiteness  to  the  work  of  tiie  clergy 
and  of  the  churches  than  ours  does. 
Thus  Father  Thomas  preaches  regularly 
in  the  church  I  was  in  this  morning, 
'  The  Church  of  Life  Eternal.'  There 
gather  perhaps  a  hundred  families  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  As  I  understand 
it,  his  relations  to  them  are  much  like 
those  of  one  of  our  Congregational  min- 
isters to  his  flock,  say  Haliburton  to 
his  in  New  Cairo.  But  the  service  on 
Sunday  seems  to  be  regarded,  at  law  at 
least,  as  a  secondary  part  of  the  matter. 
This  Church  of  Life  Eternal  is  regarded 
as  in  a  thousand  ways  responsible  for  a 
whole  nomos  or  territorial  district,  in 
one  comer  of  which,  indeed,  the  house 
of  worship  stands.  It  is  exactly  like 
the  theory  of  our  territorial  parish^  only 
they  do  not  use  that  word,  or,  rather, 
they  use  the  word  paroikia  for  a  differ- 
ent thing.  Everybody  in  the  district 
(observe  district  of  *  Life  Etemal'), 
numbering  say  four  hundred  families,  no 
matter  where  they  worship  on  Sundays, 
is  under  the  oversight,  not  simply  of 
Father  Thomas,  but  of  all  the  commit- 
tees, circles,  visitors,  deacons,  deacon- 
esses, and  people  with  names  unknown 
to  me,  who  are  the  workers  of  this 
church.  *  Under  the  oversight'  means 
that  this  Church  would  be  disgraced  if 
there  were  a  typhus-fever  district  in 
this  nomos,  or  if  a  family  starved  to 
death  here,  or  if  there  were  a  drunken 
row.  It  would  be  considered  that  the 
Church  of  the  district  was  not  doing 
the  thing  for  which  churches  are  estab- 
lished here. 

^ "  Father  Thomas  reminded  me  that, 
in  tm  newspaper  reports  of  criminal 
trials,  I  always  see  next  the  name  of 
the  offender  the  name  of  his  district,  as 
'South  Congregational,'  'St.  Paul's,' 
'  Old  North,'  '  Disciples,'  '  Life  Eter- 
nal,' said  he,  '  if  we  had  been  so  un- 
lucky. But  none  of  our  people  have 
been  before  the  court  for  thirty-one 
years.  In  consequence,'  he  said,  '  if 
such  a  misfortune  did  happen  to  us,  I 
should  not  hear  the  last  of  it  for  a 
month.  Every  man  I  met  in  the  street 
would  stop  me  to  sympathize  with  me ; 
and  I  should  know  that  people  consid- 
ered that  we  had  made  some  bad  mis- 
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take  in  our  arrangements  if  we  should 
have  a  series  of  such  things  happen. 
Of  course,  we  can  not  help  people's 
throwing  themselves  away.  But  it  is 
supposed  that  if  Christianity  means 
anything,  it  means  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world ; 
and  this  Church  is  regarded  as  His  rep- 
resentative, at  least  so  far  as  that  vul- 
gar or  concrete  form  of  sin  goes  which 
men  call  crime.' 

"  I  take  it  this  arrangement,  by  which 
a  fixed  organization  is  responsible  in 
every  locality  for  the  prevention  of  pov- 
erty and  the  prevention  of  crime,  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  curious  insig- 
nificance of  their  criminal  business  in 
the  courts." 

Contrast  this  with  an  announcement 
in  our  morning  paper  of  a  school-mis- 
tress who  committed  suicide  last  night. 


The  neighbors  did  not  know  how.  Or 
the  man  who  was  found  dead  on  the 
sidewalk,  whose  name  nobody  knew; 
or  the  little  boys  who  were  sent  by 
the  police  to  the  House  of  Detention 
because  their  father  was  off  on  one 
spree  and  their  mother  on  another. 
Tou  do  not  see  in  the  newspaper  the 
statement  that  the  Church  of  St.  An- 
drew's or  the  congregation  of  the  See- 
ond  Laterans  or  the  Society  of  Jesas 
was  responsible  for  these  onforta- 
nates;  but  when  the  Christian  religion 
shall  be  tried  in  that  particular  city, 
there  will  be  found  somebody  some- 
where who  will  know  that  he  is  to 
explain  why,  in  a  community  whidi 
calls  itself  Christian,  such  people  weie 
left  alone. 


RELIGIOUS  SOLIDARITY 

By  thb  Rev.  James  Morris  Whiton,  Ph.D.,  New  Tors. 


An  astute  and  unscrupulous  politician 
remarked  some  time  ago  that  the  church 
vote  was  negligible,  but  the  saloon  vote 
was  not,  as  it  could  be  depended  on  to 
"go  solid."  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  religious  men  generally  fail  to  use 
the  power  which  a  representative  democ- 
racy gives  them,  to  secure  by  their  use 
of  the  ballot  the  moral  interests  of  re- 
ligion, now  threatened  and  invaded  at 
many  points.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  forces  that  might  make  for  right- 
eousness in  social  and  civic  life  show 
far  less  solidarity  than  their  antagonists. 
The  question  of  secuiing  it  seems  to  be 
a  question  of  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis 
that  will  enforce  it  for  self-preservation, 
rather  than,  as  it  should  be,  a  question 
of  so  securing  it  as  to  prevent  a  crisis. 
To  promote  religious  solidarity  for  the 
oommon  cause  of  righteousness  two  un- 
questionable facts  demand  clearer  recog- 
nition by  religious  men,  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  Christian  men. 

The  first  fact  is,  that  the  very  differ- 


enoes  upon  which  Christian  men  have 
divided,  more  seriously  indeed  in  the 
past  than  in  the  present  happier  time  of 
mutual  approach,  have  really  drawn 
their  strength  from  the  single  and  su- 
preme interest  in  which  all  were  and 
are  agreed.  Let  any  who  doubt  it  look 
around  the  whole  circle  of  sects  in  whose 
center  stands  the  Cross.  Underneath 
all  zeal  for  denominational  specialitiet 
what  is  the  one  thing  that  every  truly 
Christian  man,  however  drawn  apart 
from  other  Christians,  is  most  deeply 
concerned  for?  Is  it  not  that  he  may 
do  the  will  of  God,  and  get  it  done  bj 
others,  in  a  pure  and  benevolent  life? 
Superficially  viewed,  he  seems  to  be 
chiefly  concerned  for  a  creed,  a  sacra* 
ment,  a  polity;  but  in  a  deeper  view  it 
is  for  these  only  as  means  to  his  main 
end  that  he  cares,  as  aids  in  his  main 
struggle  for  the  supreme  moral  interest, 
that  Ood's  will  may  be  done  on  earth.  It 
is  for  this  that  Christians  holding  to  the 
doctrine  of  an  endless  hell  have  sepa- 
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rated  from  Christians  belieying  in  ulti- 
mately universal  salvationi  through  fear 
that  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  law  were 
weakened  by  this  belief.     For  this  again 
the  Trinitarian  Christian,  a£Brming  the 
metaphysical  oneness  of    Christ  with 
God,  stands  aloof  from  the  Unitarian 
Christian  who  writes  such  hymns  as  "  In 
the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory,"  but  affirms 
only  a  spiritual  unity,  in  fear  that  this 
limitation  imperils  tho  supreme  moral 
interest  of  redemption  from  sin.     For 
this  again  Christians  who  deny  that  any 
errors  can  be  found  in  the  Bible  have 
excluded   from    fellowship    Christians 
who  affirm  that  there  are  such,  lest  tol- 
erance of  such  an  affirmation  contribute 
to  invalidate  the  moral  authority  of  the 
words  of  eternal  life.     The  same  moral 
interest  is  also  underneath  the  High 
Churchman's  unchurching  of  all  Chris- 
tians not  presided  over  by  bishops  epis- 
copally  ordained,  because,  as  he  thinks, 
only  through  contact  with  a  certain 
series  of  consecrating  hands  in  straight 
succession  from  Christ's  apostles  can 
flow  the  spiritual  grace  from  the  divine 
Head  of  the  Church  that  is  essential  to 
its  moral  obedience,  guidance,  and  vic- 
tory. 

With  this  indubitable  fact  in  view, 
this  unity  in  the  supreme  moral  inter- 
est of  religion  underlying  all  the  con- 
troversy and  disunity  that  appear  on 
the  surface,  the  cause  of  schisms  is 
plain.  At  one  as  to  the  end,  we  have 
been  at  odds  as  to  the  ways  and  means. 
The  many  specialized  forms  of  one  com- 
mon Christianity  are  so  many  variations 
of  the  common  effort  to  promote  the 
common  end — the  keeping  of  God's 
commandments,  the  seeking  of  His 
Kingdom  as  followers  of  His  Son.  This 
being  the  real  inwardness  of  the  situa- 
tion, this  moral  unity  of  a  common  pur- 
pose being  implicit  in  all  the  diverse 
creeds  and  rites  and  polities  by  which 
Christians  too>  often  have  been  unhap- 
pily estranged,  the  grand  desideratum 


for  a  closer  drawing  together  of  Chris- 
tian hearts  and  forces  is  simply  to  rec- 
ognize the  real  fact,  to  lay  it  to  heart, 
to  insist  upon  it  for  all  it  is  worth. 
This  is  precisely  the  thing  that  has 
failed  to  be  done.  We  have  too  seldom 
looked  below  the  broken  surface  to  the 
point  whence  all  lines  of  special  interest 
diverge.  By  all  means  let  us  follow 
our  own  way  of  thought  and  action  for 
sacred  interests,  so  far  as  convinced 
that  it  is  for  us  the  best  way  of  helping 
in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
In  so  doing  we  admit  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  of  our  brother  to  do  the 
same,  altho  it  may  lead  him  on  a  very 
different  road  from  our  own.  But  let 
us  never  fail  amid  all  differences  to  hold 
fast  the  reconciling  and  unifying  con- 
viction, that  the  Christian  brother  who 
adopts  what  we  reject  and  rejects  what 
we  adopt  is  nevertheless  pursuing  in 
his  way  the  same  central  purpose  as  we 
in  one  way. 

Evidently  this  is  the  true  approach 
to  the  problem  of  Christian  unity,  so 
far  as  the  subject  presents  a  problem. 
Even  on  the  broken  surface  of  thought, 
were  one  to  regard  it  thoughtfully,  one 
would  see  that  our  agreements  far  pre- 
ponderate over  our  disagreements,  if 
one  is  disposed  to  weigh  them  instead 
of  counting  them ;  while  at  bottom  all 
disagreements  merge  in  that  unity  of 
desire  and  purpose  which  we  all  confess 
in  the  common  prayer  that  Jesus  gave 
us  for  its  expression.  The  problem  of 
the  divided  church  is  just  this — a  better 
realization  of  the  unity  which  it  already 
possesses  and  confesses.  Now,  of 
course,  when  the  inward  comes  out- 
ward, and  the  implicit  is  made  explicit, 
it  must  be  in  some  visible  embodiment. 
And  so  in  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  our 
Christian  unity  of  purpose  from  beneath 
the  overlaying  mass  of  competing  Chris- 
tian forms,  the  question  springs  to  the 
front, "  With  what  body  doth  it  come?  '^ 

Here  our  second  fact  stakes  the  line 
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in  which  the  answer  must  be  foand. 
TheJoTTa  in  which  anything  is  to  he  ex- 
pressed is  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  thhig  requiring  expression.  The 
length  of  a  musical  note  is  expressed  by 
a  measure  of  time ;  the  length  of  a  rib- 
bon by  a  measure  of  space ;  the  weight 
of  a  mountain  in  an  estimate  of  tons, 
the  weight  of  an  argument  in  an  esti- 
mate of  reasons ;  the  sharpness  of  an  ax 
by  its  cut  into  a  tree,  the  sharpness  of 
a  tongue  by  its  cut  into  the  mind.  Kow 
the  Christian  unity  that  needs  expres- 
sion is  the  unity  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
expresses,  a  unity  in  love  to  God  and 
truth  to  God  and  purpose  to  do  the  will 
and  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God — that  is, 
it  is  a  moral  unity ;  not  an  intellectual, 
or  governmental,  or  ritual  unity.  Try- 
ing to  express  it  by  the  celebration  of  a 
rite,  or  the  government  of  a  church,  or 
the  definition  of  a  doctrine,  is  like  try- 
ing to  express  depth  of  sound  by  depth 
of  color.  So  then,  just  as  *a  musical 
fact  must  be  expressed  in  musical  terms, 
a  material  fact  in  material  terms,  a 
mathematical  fact  in  mathematical 
terms,  a  moral  fact  must  be  expressed 
in  moral  terms.  Such  a  fact  is  the 
Christian  unity  of  fundamental  interest 
and  purpose  which  we  see  exists.  It  is 
the  only  unity  that  Jesus  recognized, 
or  provided  for,  or  thought  of.  It  is 
the  only  unity  that  is  compatible  with 
the  diversity  of  minds  and  tempera- 
ments. According  to  the  natural  and 
universal  law  of  expression,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  express  it.  This  is  in 
the  moral  terms  of  a  common  affection, 
aspiration,  and  endeavor  for  the  com- 
mon end  all  have  at  heart.  Compared 
with  this,  the  proposition  for  unity  that 
has  been  most  widely  and  seriously  dis- 
cussed— the  Chicago-Lambeth  "Quadri- 
lateral '' — has  evidently  followed  a  blind 
trail.  A  moral  unity  can  not  express 
itself  in  the  historical  and  metaphysical 
statements  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (which 
the  present  writer  accepts  as  he  inter- 


prets it),  or  in  the  ^^  historic  episeo- 
pate  " ;  simply  because  these,  however 
helpful  one  may  find  them  for  his  moral 
interest,  are  not  of  a  nature  esseatially 
moral,  l^ese  forms  we  know  hare 
been  accepted  by  many  whoee  aims 
were  not  in  moral  harmony  with  Christ's 
aims. 

In  a  world  where  nature  with  her 
myriad  varieties  of  living  forms  pro- 
claims that  uniformity  of  vital  develop- 
ment is  unnatural,  we  have  been  slow 
to  see  that  uniformity  of  creed,  or  rite, 
or  organization,  is  not  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  Christian  life  in  tiie  divine 
unity  of  the  spirit.     We  have  been  too 
prone  to  think  of  brethren  who  do  not 
theologize  or  ordain  in  our  way  as  half- 
brothers,  or  brothers  illegitimate.     It  if 
high  time  to  come  to  Jesus'  mind,  re- 
garding Christian  unity  as  moral  unity 
with  Him  and  each  other  in  trying  to 
get  God's  will  doue  on  earth.     Let  the 
fact  be  grasped  that  to  express  and  to 
foster  this  unity  He  gave  us  not  a  creed, 
but  a  prayer.     Men  will  always  theolo- 
gize differently  and  organize  differently, 
but  they  must  needs  pray  in  unison,  if 
they  pray  at  all.     For  all  true  prayer 
sums  itself  up  in  one  aspiration,  ^Thy 
will  be  done." 

Christian  unity,  thereforci  can  find 
its  natural  embodiment  only  in  the 
activities  of  fraternal  cooperation  to 
realize  the  divine  righteousness  in  ha* 
man  society.  It  can  come  only  as  ve 
come  back  to  Christ's  thought  of  tiie 
church  as  a  brotherhood  purposing  to 
make  His  principles  supreme  in  the  life 
of  men.  This^  however^  need  not  in- 
terfere with  our  interest  in  our  separate 
ways,  whether  of  speculation  or  of  ad- 
ministration. Our  national  progress  is 
better  provided  for  by  forty-five  States 
separately  working  out  social  problems, 
while  facing  the  world  as  a  national 
unit.  So  our  variously  named  churdies 
are  more  likely  to  learn  of  one  another 
while  cultivating  each  its  specialitj. 
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But  while  the  truth  between  opposing 
views  can  be  reached  only  by  uncom- 
promising discussion,  and  while  we  are 
bound  to  be  each  as  zealous  for  his  own 
way  as  his  sense  of  its  value  to  himself 
requires,  each  must  remember  that  *'  the 
sanctities  of  life  are  not  in  our  separa- 
tions but  in  our  communications." 
Against  excess  of  emphasis  on  any  re- 
ligious speciality  the  imperative  safe- 
guard is  insistence  on  character  as  the 
ultimate  test  of  either  theory  or  prac- 
tise. The  real  worth  of  whatever  is 
held  to  in  the  name  of  religion  is  its 
moral  worth  in  promoting  the  conform- 
ity of  the  human  will  to  the  divine  in 
truth  and  righteousness  and  brotherly 
love.  Impressively  is  this  sometimes 
attested  at  the  grave's  mouth,  where 
the  righteous  is  acknowledged  in  his 
death  as  a  brother-in-Ood  by  those  who 
in  his  life  disowned  'him  as  such. 
Witness  the  prayers  for  the  soul  of 
Frances  Willard,  offered  in  the  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Min- 
neapolis, a  testimony  to  the  ineradica- 
ble human  conviction  that  the  righteous 
soul,  tho  declared  by  the  creed  an  im- 
penitent heretic,  is  still  one  with  all  the 
faithful  in  Christ. 

Pleas  for  Christian  unity  have  been 
urged  with  lament  that  there  are  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  sects  in  our  coun- 
try. But  why  should  that  be  a  lament- 
able number?  The  student  of  botany 
or  zoology  learns  from  nature  that  the 
exuberance  of  her  forms  expresses  sim- 
ply the  exuberance  of  the  one  life  that 
animates  all.  We  do  not  regard  the 
fact  that  there  are  nearly  five  hundred 
varieties  of  the  humming-bird  a  dis- 
credit to  the  Creator's  wisdom.  So 
should  we  regard  the  diversities  of  form 
in  which  religious  life  expresses  itself. 
Their  multiplicity  is  no  evil,  but  it  has 
been  perverted  to  evil,  because  religious 
men  have  mistakenly  emphasized  the 
outward  instead  of  the  inward,  have  re- 
garded the  livery  more  than  the  life, 


have  cared  more  for  a  corporation  of 
saints  than  for  the  communion  of  saints. 
But  to-day  the  largest  church  corpora- 
tion on  earth,  hoping  ultimately  to  ab- 
sorb all  others,  is  even  more  afflicted 
with  discord  between  the  monastic 
orders  within  its  shell  of  apparent  unity 
than  our  own  Protestantism,  apparently 
divided  tho  it  be.  The  only  natural  and 
only  possible  embodiment  of  the  unity 
of  spirit  which  we  confess  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  not  a  corporation,  but  cooper- 
ation. Against  the  league  of  Antichrist, 
in  which  the  forces  of  covetousness  and 
corruption,  of  fraud  and  vice,  stand 
formidably  together,  the  need  of  the 
time  is  not  a  guerilla  policy,  not  a  divi- 
sion of  Christian  forces  into  separate 
forts,  but  an  active  expression  of  their 
common  purpose  in  combined  endeavor 
"to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.*' 
The  army  of  the  Union  that  followed 
the  flag  of  the  Union  carried  after  it  the 
various  colors  of  corps  and  brigade. 
So  let  us  be  Baptists,  Episcopalians, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  all  the 
rest,  but  only  for  the  common  purpose ; 
and  rather  than  magnify  our  isms  mag- 
nify the  common  family  name. 

Let  it  not  be  unobserved  that  the 
facts  and  principles  here  exhibited  ap- 
ply outside  the  pale  of  the  church  as 
well  as  within.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
is  not  conterminous  with  the  church  as 
now  existing.  The  sympathetic  reader 
can  divine  what  might  be  said  further, 
did  present  limits  permit.  The  central 
aspiration  of  the  religious  spirit  under 
whatever  outward  form  is  to  link  the 
human  will  with  the  divine.  Wherever 
this  aspiration  exists,  there  the  funda- 
mental and  eternal  bond  of  unity  with 
all  kindred  spirits  exists.  Existing, 
it  demands  its  natural  expression  in 
oneness  of  religious  activity  with  them, 
in  combined  endeavors  to  promote  God's 
righteousness  in  the  world.  The  riot  of 
selfishness  and  moral  anarchy  that  de- 
ranges and  corrupts  the  industrial,  com- 
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mercial,  and  muuicipal  life  of  our  peo- 
ple can  be  quelled  only  by  massing 
against  it  all  the  religious  interests  that 
it  threatens.  Acting  on  this  principle 
Christians  and  Jews  have  now  for  years 
cooperated  in  the  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Eeligion,  in  whose  meetings 
is  used  a  book  of  common  worship  com- 
piled by  a  committee  consisting  of  an 
Episcopalian,  a  Unitarian,  and  a  Jew. 

Finally,  underneath  all  the  nominal 
or  formal  divisions  between  men  seem- 
ing or  professing  to  be  religious,  there 
is  one  both  deep  and  real.  It  is  the 
vital  difference  that  separated  the  Paal- 
inists  from  the  Judaizers  in  the  Apos- 
tolic churches,  the  difference  still  felt 
between  men  of  the  spirit  and  men  of 
the  letter.  In  any  line  of  things,  re- 
ligious or  non-religious,  unity  dies  under 
the  stickling  of  men  of  the  letter  for 
form  and  formulary.    These  are  they 


who  anciently  led  the  church — origi- 
nally, as  a  scholarly  churchman.  Profes- 
sor Hatch,  has  said,  a  society  for  the 

amendment   of   life — off  from  Jesus* 

• 

ground  of  unity  in  spiritual  aspiratioo 
and  moral  endeavor,  to  seek  it  in  forms 
of  government  and  formularies  of  doc- 
trine, where  their  successors  still  would 
detain  it.  The  natural  result  has  be^ 
Phariseeism  within  the  church  and 
skepticism  without;  on  the  one  side  di- 
vision, on  the  other  derision. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  tliis 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  delusion 
is  nearing  the  way  out.  Zeal  for  the 
spiritual  life  that  unites  is  outgrowing 
fondness  for  the  sectarian  liveries  thst 
divide.  The  frost  is  coming  out  of  the 
ground,  and  in  the  warm  change  of  com- 
petitive into  cooperative  churches  Chris- 
tianity will  rediscover  and  prove  its 
power  for  Hxq  healing  of  the  nations. 


THE  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  CHRIST 

By  the  Rev.  William  Bybok  Fobbush,  Ph.D.,  New  Tobk. 


The  biographies  of  Jesus  seem  to  fall 
into  four  classes. 

First  are  what  may  be  called  the  pop- 
ular lives  of  Jesus.  They  are  usually 
fluent  and  graphic  and  often  excellently 
illustrated;  they  make  little  pretense  to 
scholarship,  but  they  have  done  a  con- 
siderable service  by  reason  of  their  wide 
circulation  to  keep  the  Christian  read- 
ers of  the  world  and  their  families  in 
fresh  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
the  Life  of  lives.  Some  of  them,  like 
those  of  Beecher  and  Gunsaulus,  are 
characterized  by  bursts  of  noble  elo- 
quence; others,  like  those  of  Mrs. 
Phelps- Ward  and  Dr.  Koah  K.  Davis, 
introduce  a  considerable  element  of 
more  or  less  well-based  imaginative  de- 
tail; still  others,  like  Geikie's,  furnish 
a  great  mass  of  Orientalisms  and  local 
color,  which,  if  it  could  have  been 
offered  with  a  more  careful  discrimina- 


tion as  to  its  comparative  value,  would 
have  increased  the  reliability  of  the 
book  while  decreasing  its  bulk.  A 
helpful  little  popular  book  on  the  boy- 
hood of  Jesus  is  Brough's  '^The  Earlj 
Life  of  Our  Lord." 

Benan  would  have  objected  strenu- 
ously to  being  put  in  this  class.  ^  The 
devout  atheist "  planned  to  present  a  new 
conception  of  the  Man  of  Galilee  to  the 
world.  He  did  not  object  to  popularify 
for  his  book,  but  he  would  do  more:  he 
would  change  the  mind  of  the  world 
about  Jesus.  What  he  achieved,  as 
Dr.  Barry  in  his  recent  biography  de- 
fines it,  was  ''a  sentimental  romance 
which  was  colored  &om  end  to  end  by 
his  own  experience.  ^  ^  He  transf  oimed 
the  Gospels  into  a  publication  of  the 
day."  He  made  the  whole  story  a  Gal- 
ilean idyl,  and  indeed  his  description  of 
the  Galilean  ministiyis  really  matidi- 
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Kenan  is  not  to  be  handed  to 
young  people  without  eomment^  but 
many  a  Christian  who  is  old  enough  to 
discriminate  will  enjoy  his  charm  and 
color  and  will  get  a  lifelikeness  of  por- 
trait which  the  more  conventional  biog- 
raphies miss. 

Farrar'Sy  however,  remains  the  best 
of  the  po|)ular  lives  of  Christ.  It  is 
reverent,  conservative,  picturesque,  and 
often  originally  suggestive.  His  '^  The 
Life  of  Lives,"  a  supplementary  vol- 
ume, is  disappointing. 

The  next  class  of  biographies  is  of 
those  that  were  prepared  for  text- 
books. Gilbert's  is  scholarly  and  dis- 
criminating; Ehees's  is  suggestive  for 
further  study  and  reading;  Stalker's  is 
itself  a  little  masterpiece  and  is  also 
furnished  with  a  student's  appendix; 
Burton  and  Mathews,  founded  upon 
Stevens  and  Burton's  Harmony,  would 
impress  the  ordinary  student  as  more 
easily  mastered  because  of  its  readily 
understood  arrangement.  Bosworth's, 
just  out,  is  the  best  of  all  in  sugges- 
tiveness  and  arrangement.  I  think  I 
should  use  Bosworth  with  a  college 
class  and  Burton  and  Mathews  with  an 
adult  class  that  had  not  been  to  college. 
The  Litemational  Y.  M.  C.  A.  publish 
two  or  three  texts  that  resemble  Bur- 
ton and  Mathews  in  plan:  Sharman's 
and  Murray's,  for  example.  They  are 
stronger  on  the  devotional  than  upon 
the  informational  side.  Burton's  new 
''Studies  in  the  Gospel  According  to 
Mark,"  designed  for  young  people  of 
high-school  grade,  takes  up  the  life  of 
Jesus  in  this  gospel  in  a  manner  paral- 
lel to  the  way  such  students  are  accus- 
tomed to  study  the  English  classics  in 
school.  Taylor  and  Morgan  "  Studies," 
issued  under  Epworth-League  auspices, 
is  for  the  same  ages  as  Burton,  but 
is  better  adapted  for  personal  study 
at  home.  Diffendorfer  and  Morgan's 
'*  Junior  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ " 
and  Davis's  "Life  of  Christ  for  Boys' 


Bible  Classes  "  are,  like  my  own  "  Trav- 
el Lessons,"  intended  for  the  next  grade 
younger. 

It  seems  strange  that  while  there  are 
many  good  textbooks  for  young  people 
on  the  subject,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  really  good  life  of  Jesus  for  boys 
and  girls.*  There  are  giftbooks  galore, 
"  The  Sweet  Story  of  Old  "  ad  natLseam^ 
and  scriptural  paraphrases  like  the  ex- 
cellently illustrated  "  On  Holy  Ground," 
by  William  L.  Worcester;  but  where  is 
the  book  that  gives  a  real  and  admira- 
ble outline  of  the  heroic,  chivalric,  and 
noble  traits  of  Jesus,  as  many  books 
have  porti*ayed  the  national  and  even 
the  military  heroes  of  the  race? 

The  third  class  is  of  books  distin- 
guished for  real  scholarship.  Here  the 
value  varies  adbording  to  the  distinct 
purpose  of  the  author.  Sanday's  new 
life,  reprinted  from  the  Hastings  Bible 
Dictionary,  is  not  a  detailed  biography. 
It  deals  simply  with  certain  mooted 
points.  As  to  the  matter  of  chronology 
it  may  supersede  the  faithful  Andrews, 
and  in  its  discussion  of  miracles  it  may 
be  preferred  to  Keim.  It  begins  with 
a  survey  of  external  and  internal  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  Jesus,  discusses  the 
critical  problems  of  His  ministry,  gives 
a  very  valuable  section  to  the  teachings, 
and  concludes  with  chapters  on  ''The 
Verdict  of  History"  that  are  frank  in 
their  admissions  and  yet  all  the  more 
reassuring  for  their  candor. 

In  the  recent  English  translation  of 
Holtzman  we  have  a  book  with  a  simi- 
lar method,  but  with  a  larger  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  story.  The  book 
is  thoroughgoing  and  blinks  nothing. 
It  is  rationalistic  in  its  results.  It  will 
be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  reap  the 
first  harvest  of  generalization  from  the 
now  higher  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 


•A  *  Boys'  Life  of  Christ"  by  Dr.  Porbush 
has  just  been  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnails 
Company. — ^Ed. 
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EdersheiiD  does  not  reach  down  to 
the  deeper  problems,  but  he  still  re- 
mains the  best  everyday  author  for  the 
preacher.  His  rich  Hebrew  lore,  his 
wide  range  of  allusion,  and  his  search 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  for  their 
sources  furnish  the  preacher  of  the 
Word  the  Oriental  setting  which  he 
needs  for  picturesqueness  of  style  based 
on  reliability  of  fact.  He  was  himself 
a  Hebrew-Christian  and  so  he  seems  bet- 
ter than  any  other  to  interpret  the  He- 
brew as  underlying  the  Christian  bouI 
of  the  Oospels.  For  this  same  vivid- 
ness of  life  one  may  consult  also  Stap- 
fer's  three  little  volumes  on  Jesus  be- 
fore, during,  and  at  the  close  of  His 
ministry,  Delitzsch's  "ArtizanLife  in 
Nazareth  '*  and  Schtirer*s  "Jewish  Peo- 
ple in  the  Time  of  Jesm  Christ."  Ja- 
cobs's  "As  Others  Saw  Him"  is  the 
best  picture  of  the  "Jewishness"  of 
Jesus  ever  written. 

As  soon  as  one  seeks  a  knowledge  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  based  upon 
His  life  and  spirit  he  must  turn  to  Weiss, 
Wendt,  and  Beyschlag.  Beyschlag  is 
easiest  to  read,  but  must  be  read  with 
caution.  Weiss  is  always  rewarding  to 
the  more  careful  student. 

Sanday  himself  says:  "The  stu- 
dent may  be  advised  to  take  Weiss  for 
his  principal  commentary,  referring  to 
Schtlrer  or  Edersheim  for  surround- 
ings, and  using  along  with  it  Tischen- 
dorf's  'Synopsis  Evangelica'  or  a  har- 
mony like  Stevens  and  Burton's.  He 
shoiUd  read  *  Ecce  Homo.'  " 

Dr.  Hall's  little  book  in  "The  Mes- 
sages of  the  Bible"  series  on  "The 
Message  of  Jesus  "  would  also  be  a  re- 
warding handbook  for  deeper  research. 

Before  taking  up  the  last  class  of  bi- 
ographies of  Jesus  a  word  may  be  help- 
ful as  to  the  special  needs  of  the  preach- 
er in  this  direction. 

Plainly,  the  popular  lives  will  have 
a  small  place  in  his  library.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  use  them  without  becom- 


ing dangerously  imitative,  and  they  are 
not  thorough  enough  nor  deep  enough 
to  be  really  suggestive  to  his  own  think- 
ing. The  textbook  lives  will  furnish 
an  excellent  basis  for  independent  study 
which  shall  lead  a  man  out  into  the 
depths  of  his  own  thinking.  In  his 
earlier  ministry  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jeffer- 
son wrote  a  complete  life  of  Jesus  from 
original  study,  which  he  never  intended 
to  publish  or  to  use  directly  in  his 
preaching.  But  one  may  be  sure  that 
the  fruit  of  that  study  underlay  every 
sermon  of  his  that  touched  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  that  it  made  just  the  differ- 
ence between  a  preacher  who  was  evi- 
dently telling  all  he  knew  and  the 
preacher  who  had  a  full  fountain  still  in 
store.  In  a  similar  way  the  lives  whose 
characteristic  is  scholarship  force  us  to 
steady  and  continuous  thinking  upon 
this  greatest  of  themes.  Some  of  them, 
like  Beyschlag,  tend  to  press  the  mind 
of  the  reader  into  the  author's  own 
mold  of  thought.  Others,  like  Sanday, 
rather  open  new  doorways  for  thinking. 
In  this  direction  I  must  hasten  to  com- 
mend Yotaw's  masterly  monograph  on 
"The  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  in  the  ex- 
tra volume  of  the  Hastings  Bible  Dic- 
tionary, just  out.  It  will  start  many  a 
fine  series  of  sermons.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  other  important  articles  in 
that  remarkable  dictionary,  such  as  Ott- 
ley  on  "The  Incarnation,"  Stanton  on 
"The  Gospels,"  Brown  on  "  Salvation," 
and  Buhl  on  "  Kew-Testament  Times." 
But  there  is  one  need  which  has  not 
yet  been  met.  The  popular  lives  can 
give  picturesqueness,  the  textbooks 
and  scholarly  biographies  will  direct 
and  reward  study ;  but  to  know  Jesus 
thoroughly  one  needs  "an  interpreter, 
one  among  a  thousand."  The  last  class 
is  of  biographies  of  interpretation.  Th« 
other  lives  may  tell  what  Jesus  did. 
These  essay  to  tell  who  Jesus  was. 
People  listen  with  impatience  now  to  a 
retelling  of  the  annals  of  Jesus' a  acts 
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or  to  attempts  to  paraphrase  the  para- 
bles. But  the  world  is  still  keen  to 
know  what  Jesas  and  His  teachings 
mean  for  its  present  and  eternal  needs. 
The  difference  is  illastrated  by  the  par- 
allel contrast  between  the  lives  of  Lin- 
coln by  Nicolay  and  Hay  and  by  Miss 
Tarbell,  full  of  facts,  letters,  and 
speeches;  and  the  essays  on  Lincoln  by 
Xx>well  and  by  Sohurz,  illuminative,  dis- 
criminative, soul-searching. 

Many  have  attempted  this  difficult 
task  and  have  failed.  Speer's  ''The 
Man  Christ  Jesus"  impresses  me  as 
only  a  catalogue  of  attributes,  far  less 
satisfying  than  the  littie  monograph  by 
Bushnell  on  "The  Character  of  Jesus," 
upon  which  it  was  based.  Elbert  Hub- 
bard also  has  a  preachment  on  "The 
Man  of  Sorrows"  after  the  style  of  his 
"  Littie  Journeys  "  to  the  homes  of  the 
great  and  good.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
not  to  be  dashed  off.  Nazareth  can  not 
be  seen  from  the  car-window.  The  re- 
salt  is  a  very  tame  article  on  the  pa- 
thetic Galilean. 

Professor  Seeley's  "Ecce  Homo" 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  as  it  seemed  at 
the  time  the  most  startling,  of  endeav- 
ors to  realize  the  ethical  and  social  as- 
pects of  Jesus' s  life.  Dr.  Edwin  Ab- 
bott's "Philochristus"  and  Jacobs's 
"  As  Others  Saw  Him "  were  imagina- 
tive books  with  a  similar  purpose. 
Fairbaim  and  Stalker,  cited  above,  have 
drawn  striking  cartoons  of  the  Master 
and  may  still  be  read  to  advantage. 

A  little  book,  just  out,  by  Harris  G. 
Hale,  entitled  "Who  Then  is  This? 
A  Study  of  the  Personality  of  Jesus," 
founded  largely  upon  a  study  of  Mark, 
is  a  reverent  and  fresh  attempt  to  reach 
the  divineness  of  Jesus  by  way  of  his 
normal  and  perfect  and  absolute  hu- 
man development.  It  will  not  only 
give  thoughts,  but  it  will  give  birth  to 
them. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  Dawson's 
^Life  of  Christ"  impresses  me  most 


deeply  among  the  biographies  of  inter* 
pretation.  Its  style  is  full  of  mingled 
charm  and  passion;  it  is  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  critical  problems, 
yet  it  is  free  from  cumbering  details, 
and  its  conception  of  the  growth  and 
expression  of  the  Messianic  idea  of  Je- 
sus is  consistent  and  powerful. 

In  summary,  then,  the  preacher  will 
not  need  any  book  in  the  first  class  un- 
less it  be  Farrar.  In  the  second,  he 
will  have  Bosworth.  In  the  third, 
he  will  have  Edersheim;  and,  since  he 
must  have  the  Hastings  Dictionary,  he 
will  there  get  Sanday  and  Yotaw  and 
the  rest.  In  the  fourth  class  he  may 
select  Dawson  and  Fairbaim. 

And  how  will  he  use  them? 

First,  he  will  know  the  life  of  Jesus 
in  its  leading  facts  and  relations.  It 
is  still  true  that  it  is  possible  to  leave 
the  seminary  and  to  preach  topical  ser* 
mons  all  one's  life  and  not  know  the 
difference  in  time  and  plan  between 
the  Judean,  the  Galilean,  and  the  Pe- 
rean  ministry,  or  why  certain  teachings 
were  delivered  at  certain  junctures  and 
how  far  their  meaning  is  limited  for 
all  time  by  those  special  circumstances 
which  called  them  forth.  Having  ar- 
rived somehow  at  this  knowledge, 
which  one  would  be  ashamed  to  lack 
concerning  his  own  country's  heroes, 
the  remaining  and  lifelong  mission  of 
the  preacher  is  to  interpret  the  soul  of 
Jesus;  not  lazily  to  retell  its  anec- 
dotes with  pious  peroration  or  to  relate 
once  more  the  parables,  but  to  show 
how  Jesus  and  His  Word  come  into  the 
life  of  to-day  and  solve  all  its  problems 
and  carry  all  its  burdens.  To  do  this- 
one  will  live  with  the  interpreters,  oc- 
casionally read  Brooks  and  Bushnell 
and  Matheson,  but  chiefly  and  finally 
by  the  travail  of  his  soul  shall  he  be 
satisfied;  and  then,  like  the  Great  Hero 
of  that  Fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  "by  his 
knowledge  shall  my  servant  make  many 
righteous." 
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SERMONIC   CRITICISM   AND   SUGGE^STION 


THB  PRSACHHIO  WS  RSGLBCT 
Bt  8.  Pabxbs  Oadkan,  D.D.,  Bbooxltn,  Nbw  York. 


Thb  chief  instrument  of  the  earliest 
preachers  was  the  expository  homily:  They 
delighted  to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  on 
His  way  to  Emmaus  and  **  open  "  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles  the  Scriptures.  It  was  the  function 
of  every  chief  pastor  to  thus  expound  the  sa- 
cred books  to  settled  churches;  and  in  the 
missionary  propaganda  the  same  method  was 
followed  with  amazing  success.  For  con- 
troversy, for  appeal,  for  exhortation,  for 
enlightenment,  Uiese  books  were  the  oracles 
divinely  guiding  the  feeblest  ambassador  to 
the  decdred  end. 

I  am  convinced  that  modem  American 
preachers  are  deficient  here.  We  have  been 
distracted  by  the  wealth  of  modem  knowl- 
edge, by  the  multiplication  of  current  theolo- 
gies, by  the  endless  making  of  books,  by  the 
power  of  the  public  press,  and  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  nation  evolved  out  of  weakness 
into  might  within  the  scope  of  two  genera- 
tions of  the  ministry. 

Sermons  which  are  based  on  or  affected  by 
these  phenomena  lack  the  New-Testament  in- 
stinct and  perish  in  the  using.  The  essence 
of  the  Gospel  is  so  superior,  so  detached,  and 
so  admirably  set  forth  in  the  New-Testament 
documents  that  its  priority  must  be  kept  in 
our  expositions  thereof  or  we  lose  ground.  It 
is  Calvin  the  exegete,  not  Calvin  the  theolo- 
gian; and  McLaren  the  prince  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  this  exacting  art,  not 
McLaren  the  denominationalist,  who  passes 
into  the  record  of  the  ministry  as  a  blessed 
example  for  us  all.  And  those  who^  heard 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  comment  on  the 
lesson  as  he  read  it,  will  testify  that  the  un- 
folding sometimes  exceeded  the  sermon  in 
benefit  for  the  hearers. 

Sometimes  these  eternal  measures  of  the 
€k>spel  need  specific  application.  Had  not 
the  Christian  pulpit  been  enlisted  against 
slavery  it  is  doubtful  if  abolition  could  have 
been  secured. 

The  higher  politics,  as  distinguished  from 
partizan  considerations,  must  have  a  place  in 
our  pleading.  But  this  can  be  done,  and 
done  the  better  by  causing  the  radiance  of 
divine  truth  to  play  upon  the  hardened  hearts 


and  encased  consciences  of  men.  The  miia 
object  of  the  sermon  is  not  to  tickle  men's 
ears  with  carefully  prepared  phrases,  daint; 
allusions,  and  gandshed  words,  nor  to  gntifj 
that  mere  intellectualism  which  is  freqneot- 
ly  speculative  more  than  regulative.  We 
should  never  seek  to  produce  the  elfecti 
wrought  by  a  great  political  speech  or  i 
great  lecture  or  a  great  essay. 

The  living  hunger  of  our  congregatioM 
and  of  the  nation  is  for  the  bread  of  God ;  tnd 
the  words  of  Jesus  allay  the  hunger,  soooor 
the  soul,  and  arm  the  conscience.  But  this  ta 
not  the  easiest  kind  of  preaching.  And  sisoe 
we  are  called  to  such  a  calling,  we  sliould  de- 
spise ''easy"  preaching.  The  message  thst 
costs  nothing  counts  nothing.  Certain  erode 
schools  flourish  in  popular  esteem  becaiue 
they  maintain  rudimentary  adhermoe  to  the 
Scriptures  and  expound  them  aocording  to 
their  lights.  In  the  mean  time,  how  many  of 
our  ministers  are  adepts  in  wise,  timely, 
comprehensive  exegesis?  We  have  orators, 
reformers,  topical  sermonizers,  eager  partici 
pants  in  subordinate  interests,  but  competent 
guides  to  the  hidden  waters  might  well  be 
more  abundant. 

Let  us  cease  to  read  the  lessons  appointed 
for  the  day  without  note  or  comment.  Five 
minutes  here,  if  given  up  elsewhere,  williu]>- 
ply  a  veritable  need.  If  we  have  no  shrewd, 
pithy,  and  enlightening  word,  men  Uke  onto 
Bengel  can  supply  the  need.  If  we  lack 
spiritual  insight,  prayerful  study  (not  study 
without  prayer,  nor  prayer  without  stody) 
will  cause  the  Father  of  Lights  to  sliine  on 
our  spirits,  and  through  them  on  our  people. 
Passages  which  puzzle,  obscure  reference, 
hidden  splendors  can  be  dealt  with,  can  be 
secured.  And  truth  we  deemed  familiar  to 
all  will  be  seen  afresh  with  regenerating  vis- 
ion. 

And  for  sermons  proper,  an  embanaasmait 
of  riches  is  upon  us.  Bveiything  and  every- 
body connected  with  the  Scriptures  are  under 
the  examinations  of  Bib:ical  scholarship. 

The  constructive  and  reverent  efforts  of 
God's  chosen  ones  have  placed  the  neoesazy 
material  to  hand.    Twenty-flro  minutasflB- 
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ployed  in  setting  forth  a  leading  personality 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  a  profound  utter- 
ance in  humanity's  confessional,  the  Psalter, 
or  given  to  an  adoring  meditation  on  some 
words  of  Jesus  and  of  His  disciples,  will  re- 
new our  gift,  guard  every  investment  of 
truth,  and  push  the  issue  to  a  right  decision. 

This  sort  of  ministry  is  the  only  broad,  in- 
clusive kind.  Complaint  of  narrowness  and 
conventionality  is  due  to  paralyzing  devotion 
to  lesser  things.  It  is  not  in  the  true  evangel 
that  illiberality  and  ezclusiveness  are  found. 

The  holy  faith  is  broader  and  deeper  than 
any  sect  or  church.    Let  us  go  back  to  the 


original  sources,  instructed  but  not  domi- 
nated by  the  intervening  days  and  measures. 
There  is  a  misnamed  *"  breadth  ^  which  is  mist 
and  vagueness,  and  there  is  a  **  liberalism  " 
which  is  too  bigoted  to  entertain  any  reckon- 
ing but  its  own  preconceptions  of  what  relig- 
ion ought  to  be  rather  than  rightly  esteeming 
it  for  what  it  is  by  Qod's  eternal  will. 

From  these,  from  many  other  hindrances 
our  office  as  preachers  can  be  delivered ;  and 
into  a  larger  efficiency  of  method  and  aim  it 
can  be  sent  forth  by  our  determination  to 
know  the  mind  of  Christ;  and,  proclaiming 
that,  leave  the  rest  to  Ood's  overlordship. 


SHOULD  THB  H7MN8  BE  R£AD? 
Bt  Pbop.  8.  8.  CuRRT,  D.D.,  Cascbridob,  Mabsachusbtts. 


Thebb  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time 
among  the  preachers  of  America  to  omit  the 
reading  of  the  hynms  in  public  worship. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  in  a  pulpit 
custom?  Is  this  omission  to  be  welcomed  or 
lamented? 

Granting  that  hynms  are  read  well,  is  it 
best  to  read  them? 

What  are  the  arguments  against  the  public 
reading  of  the  hynms?  Among  the  many 
that  may  be  given  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  hymn  is  meant  to  be  sung,  objectors  say, 
and  not  to  be  read  aloud,  and  the  minister 
seems  to  be  doing  a  superfluous  work. 

Again,  they  say  the  reading  of  a  hymn 
takes  time,  and  there  is  a  universal  call  for 
the  shortening  of  the  service  in  this  strenuous 
age. 

Objectors  also  say  that  the  reading  of  a 
hymn  is  a  mechanical  thing,  and  had  its  ori- 
gin in  days  when  people  could  not  read,  or 
when  they  did  not  have  hymn-books;  but 
now  it  is  superfluous. 

The  reading  of  a  hynm  by  the  minister,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  is  no  aid  to  worship ;  in 
fact,  it  tends  to  introduce  formality  into  the 
services,  or  It  may  Imply  that  the  minister 
desires  to  show  off  his  elocutionary  powers. 

In  opposition  to  these  objections  many 
things  may  be  said  in  favor  of  reading 
hynms.  Every  one  can  remember  occasions 
in  his  life  when  the  reading  of  a  hymn  was 
especiaUy  helpful.  One  Sunday  morning. 
Just  before  Christmas,  I  heard  Beecher  read 
the  adaptation,  in  his  Plymouth  collection, 
of  Milton's  hymn,  **  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 


Nativity."  I  heard  him  preach  many  times, 
but  the  reading  of  that  hymn  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  deepest  impressions  I  ever  received 
from  the  great  preacher.  Who  that  heard 
that  reading  could  forget  the  spirited  metric 
movement,  the  true  expression  through  his 
voice  of  Milton's  vivid  ideas  and  thriH  of 
emotion?    Every  heart  seemed  to  be  moved. 

The  reading  of  a  hymn  shows  that  the  sing- 
ing is  an  essential  part  of  the  service.  Very 
rarely,  indeed,  did  Phillips  Brooks  omit  the 
reading  of  a  hymn ;  and  tho  he  himself  could 
not  sing,  and  tho  he  might  be  weary,  he  stood 
with  the  congregation,  as  he  once  said,  that 
he  might  not  allow  people  to  feel  that  sing- 
ing belonged  to  the  choir  or  the  congregation, 
and  that  he  had  no  part  in  it.  He  stood  to 
show  that  worship  was  something  in  which 
all  must  Join;  and,  according  to  him,  the 
minister  must  read  the  hymn,  and  share  in 
the  singing,  and  prevent  the  disintegration  or 
lack  of  unity  in  the  different  exercises  of  the 
service. 

When  the  number  of  the  |iymn  is  an- 
nounced in  a  cold,  business-like  way,  as  is  tbe 
common  custom  at  the  present  time,  the  min- 
ister's part  seems  to  be  regarded  by  him  and 
others  as  merely  the  announcement  of  a  chair- 
man of  a  meeting  or  the  conductor  of  tbe  en- 
tertainment. Many  feel  that  the  announcing 
of  the  number  is  a  mere  statement  that  it  is 
the  choir's  turn  to  lead  the  exercises  of  the 
hour.  This  often  causes  this  part  of  the  serv- 
ice to  be  regarded  as  mere  entertainment,  and 
no  essential  part  of  the  worship. 

Does  not  the  reading  of  the  hymn  preserve 
the  unity  and  spirit  of  worship  and  empha- 
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size  the  function  of  song  in  worship?  Does 
it  not  coordinate  the  spirit  of  singing  with 
prayer  and  the  spirit  of  the  hour?  In  fact, 
does  it  not  have  a  specific  function  of  its 
own?  Are  there  not  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  can  be  expressed  better  by  the  reading  of 
the  hymn  than  in  any  other  way? 

A  hymn  is  the  expression  of  thought  and 
feeling.  While  it  implies  song,  speech,  or 
vocal  expression,  is  a  more  fundamental  mode 
of  expression,  even  of  lyric  poetry,  than  sing- 
ing. Besides,  to  sing  with  the  spirit  and  un- 
derstanding it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  defi- 
nitely the  character  of  the  ideas  and  to  realize 
the  feeling.  Some  of  the  leading  teachers  of 
song  at  the  present  time  ask  their  pupils  to 
read.  Why?  In  order  to  cause  them  to 
realize  more  adequately  the  primary  nature 
of  expression  in  its  most  fundamental  mode 
before  they  endeavor  to  express  the  feeling  in 
the  more  formal  and  objective  art  of  song,  or 
to  awaken  in  them  a  true  realization  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  they  are  to  express  in 
song. 

If  this  is  helpful  to  those  who  are  making 
a  serious  study  of  expression  in  song,  is  it  not 
more  necessary  for  a  congregation  of  those 
who  lack  the  technical  training  in  a  formal, 
objective,  and  difficult  art?  If  a  serious  and 
earnest  student  is  led  by  this  means  to  give 
better  expression  to  the  feeling  in  singing, 
would  not  a  company  of  ordinary  believers 
be  inspired  to  really  think  the  thought,  real- 
ize the  emotion,  in  order  to  sing  with  ''the 
spirit  and  with  the  understanding"? 

Speech  is  a  different  art  from  song.  It 
causes  a  different  impression.  It  is  simpler 
and  more  direct.  It  awakens  a  different  set 
of  faculties.  It  has  a  different  content  It 
gives  greater  emphasis  to  the  thought,  while 
singing  gives  more  expression  to  the  feeling. 
In  reading  the  hynm  accordingly  the  speaker 
can  interpret  some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
fundamental  spiritual  truths  and  awaken  a 
deep  devotional  attitude  of  mind. 

The  reading  of  a  hymn  is  personal  or  indi- 
vidual. The  singing  of  a  hymn  is  usually 
and  the  very  nature  of  a  hymn  implies  par- 
ticipation in  common,  by  a  large  number. 
The  reading  of  a  hymn  is  in  accordance  with 
the  alternation  and  opposition  between  the 
leader  and  the  participants  in  worship,  and  is 
a  call  by  the  leader  for  a  response  in  Uie  sing- 
ing of  the  hymn. 

The  reading  of  a  hymn,  accordingly,  is  a 
great  aid  to  the  congregation.     It  enables 


them  to  understand  and  to  feel  the  spirit  of 
that  which  they  are  to  express  in  song.  It  is 
a  great  aid  to  the  hour  of  worship.  A  true 
hymn  is  the  simplest  and  most  direct,  the 
most  easily  rendered  expression  of  spiritual 
or  devotional  feeling. 

The  reading  of  a  hymn,  however,  is  of  veiy 
great  assistance  to  the  preacher  himself.  It 
is  a  free  exercise.  He  can  read  only  a  line  or 
two,  a  stanza,  two  stanzas,  or  all  of  it»  ac- 
cording to  his  own  condition,  the  call  for  such 
an  exercise  to  bring  all  into  the  spirit  of  wor- 
ship, or  the  need  to  get  command  of  himidf 
in  relation  to  the  place  and  hour. 

By  its  use  he  can  get  command  of  his  own 
thinking.  A  hymn  is  rhythmic  and  thinking 
is  rhythmic;  and  by  intensely  thinking  his 
hymn  and  asserting  its  thought,  or  presenting 
it  positively  and  seriously  to  his  congrega- 
tion, he  can  get  command  of  himself  as  he 
can  in  no  other  way. 

Besides,  he  can  bring  all  minds  together. 
One  who  will  master  the  reading  of  the  hymn 
will  make  great  progress  toward  the  mastery 
of  delivery.  It  embodies  in  miniature  the 
great  problem  of  expressing  religious  thought 
and  feeling.  After  the  minister  has  read  his 
hymn  well  he  has  command  of  the  natural 
moduktions  of  his  voice  and  the  imaginatton 
and  feeling  of  his  heart. 

He  can  assert  his  leadership  in  tlie  hour  of 
worship.  Members  of  his  congregation  oome 
into  church  thinldng  about  this,  that,  and  the 
other.  Their  attention  is  confused,  or  they 
are  listless.  By  a  responsive  service  he  may» 
in  a  great  measure,  bring  all  minds  together, 
and  by  a  direct  alternation  in  such  an  exer- 
cise cause  all  minds  to  Join  in  the  worsliip  by 
leading  them  to  a  conmion  thought;  but  in 
the  hymn  he  can  become  still  more  active  in 
the  leadership  and  expression  of  feeling  be- 
cause he  is  more  free  and  the  audience  more 
passive  to  Usten,  to  receive,  and  to  respond. 

The  simple  ideas  of  a  hymn,  its  lyric  char- 
acter especially,  enable  a  minister's  heart  to 
commune  with  that  of  his  congregation  in  an 
act  of  praise;  and  by  this  means  he  can  more 
actively  awaken  all  minds  and  elevate  them 
to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  He  can  caU  aU 
men  not  only  to  "assemble,"  but  to  "meet 
togetlier  **  in  worship. 

Attention  should  be  first  subjective  and  fnU 
of  worship,  and  the  reading  of  a  hymn  is  one 
of  the  simplest,  most  helpful,  and  univervally 
available  means  by  which  the  minister  may 
imite  the  hearts  of  men  and  at  the  i 
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turn  them  inward  to  a  subjective  realization 
of  the  presence  of  Ood. 

There  are  also  some  other  mere  mechanical 
helps  rendered  by  the  reading  of  the  hymn. 
However  thorough  may  be  the  preparation  of 
the  preacher  for  the  hour  of  service,  when  he 
stands  up  he  is  often  so  sensitive  that  he  can 
not  control  his  breathing,  place  his  voice 
properly,  rightly  feel  the  size  of  the  room,  or 
project  his  tone  as  to  be  heard  and  definitely 
understood  in  the  farthest  comer.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  number  of  the  hymn  may 
be  some  help,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  The 
reading  of  a  few  lines  slowly,  intensely,  and 
with  a  right  spirit  is  the  greatest  help  to  the 
nervous  and  self-conscious  minister  to  lose  his 
embarrassment,  to  get  control  of  all  his  forces 
and  powers,  to  get  command  of  his  breath- 
ing, in  order,  to  use  the  expressive  phrase  of 
a  distinguished  professor,  **  to  get  himself  in 
band."  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  subordin- 
ate matter,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  minister  must  feel  at  home.  He  must 
come  into  unity  with  his  congregation.  He 
must  think  and  feel  with  them ;  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  opening  hymn  is  a  help  to  him 
when  he  fails  to  secure  it  in  other  ways,  and 
he  must  not  fail  to  use  it.  He  need  not  read 
the  whole  hymn.  He  can  read  a  line  or  two 
in  a  simple  and  personally  suggestive  way, 
expressive  of  his  own  devotion,  rather  than  to 
his  congregation,  and  thus  he  may  get  him- 
self out  of  a  lecture  attitude  into  that  of  a 
minister,  a  leader  of  worshipers. 

A  hymn,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  a  song  of  praise.  It  is  an  act  of 
praise,  and  the  reading  of  the  hymn  may 
make  men  realize  this. 

The  reading  of  the  hymn  is  a  great  aid  to 
public  prayer.  It  is  a  call  to  prayer.  It  is 
a  fundamental  aid  to  the  minister  in  getting 
his  congregation  and  himself  into  an  attitude 
of  prayer,  so  that  there  will  be  in  some  sense 
a  common  prayer— that  is,  not  a  mere  listen- 
ing to  what  the  leader  is  saying  in  prayer, 
but  a  genuine  participation  in  the  act  of  wor- 
ship. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  general  aid  of  the 
reading  of  the  hymn  to  the  minister  in  ena- 
bling him  to  command  his  mind,  voice,  and 
body,  in  losing  himself  in  the  purpose  of  the 
hour,  and  in  bringing  him  and  his  congrega- 
tion together  for  praise  and  prayer,  there  aie, 
if  possible,  deeper  reasons. 


Hymns  embody  the  religious  spirit  of  an 
age,  of  a  race,  of  a  people.  Of  all  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  the  Psalms  have  been 
most  frequently  read,  and  have  given  the 
greatest  inspiration  and  comfort  through  all 
the  ages  to  devout  believers.  These  Psalms, 
which  (George  Adam  Smith  once  reverently 
called  the  ''hymn-book  of  a  little  highland 
congregation,"  contain  notes  of  the  choir- 
master of  the  temple  upon  the  margins  and 
at  the  head  of  these  hymns — notes  regarding 
the  tunes,  or  the  instruments  that  were  to  ac- 
company the  Psalms  or  responses  to  the  parts 
to  be  sung  as  chorus.  These  peculiar  words 
have  puzzled  modem  critics  not  a  little;  and 
well  may  we  reverently  study  these  relics 
from  possibly  the  choir-master'b  copy  that 
happened  to  be  preserved  and  transcribed. 
These  reveal  the  great  care  with  which  every- 
thing, whether  understood  or  not,  connected 
with  the  Psalms  has  been  preserved. 

These  Psalms  are  sung,  but  they  need  also 
to  be  read.  They  contain  thoughts  that  need 
to  be  interpreted,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
hymns  of  all  the  ages.  A  hymn  embodies  a 
great  idea,  associated  and  united  with  deep 
feeling:  and  it  is  only  by  the  help  of  tme  vo- 
cal expression  that  these  ideas  and  great  emo- 
tions can  be  made  sufficiently  clear  to  ordinary 
men  and  women,  or  cause  them  to  be  so  as- 
similated as  to  be  expressed  in  song.  Mere 
singiug,  without  reading,  may  prevent  peo- 
ple from  realizing  the  tme  meaning  of  a 
hymn. 

The  hymns  of  an  age  reveal  the  deepest  re- 
ligious feeling.  Toplady  may  have  been  a 
Calvinist,  Charles  Wesley  an  Armenian,  and 
Sarah  Flower  Adams  a  Unitarian;  but  who 
can  find  it  out  in  reading  **  Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee."  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,"  or 
**Rock  of  Ages,  Cleft  for  Me"?  Men  drop 
their  opinions  and  mere  intellectual  discus- 
sions in  a  genuine  hymn  and  express  their 
real  knowledge  and  experience  of  Qod. 

How  deep  are  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
expressed  by  hymns  1  How  blessed  is  their 
ministry  to  human  hearts !  The  heart  is  poor 
that  has  never  realized  their  nature  or  ex- 
pressed their  spirit  through  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  and  in  the  reading  as  well  as  in  the 
singing  of  them  the  real  religious  feeling,  the 
real  primal  relation  of  the  soul's  experience  of 
€kx],  may  be  realized,  and  a  great  congrega- 
tion be  brought  into  unity  of  the  Spirit 
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THE  LONG  PRAYBR 
By  Smith  Bakeb,  D.D.,  Portland,  MAnra. 


Thbrb  are  social  prayers,  as  at  the  family 
altar  or  ia  the  church  prayer-meeting,  and 
these,  like  all  the  exercises  of  a  social  gather- 
iDg,  should  be  brief,  not  more  than  from  one 
to  three  minutes,  as  with  the  exhortations  they 
should  be  short  and  frequent — the  mere  ask- 
ing for  or  thanking  Qod  for  some  one  partic- 
ular thing.  The  Christian-Endeavor-sentence 
prayers  are  a  good  example,  with  now  and 
then  an  exception,  of  what  a  social  meeting 
prayer  should  be,  tho  there  will  frequently  be 
times  when  some  special  object  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  reverence  requires  a  longer  prayer. 
The  spirit  of  the  prayer  in  social  meeting,  like 
the  spirit  of  the  remarks,  has  very  much  to  do 
with  their  seeming  length,  for  when  the 
person  who  makes  them  and  those  who 
are  present  are  in  the  right,  worshipful 
spirit,  then  a  three-minute  prayer  will  not 
seem  long. 

When  we  speak  of  the  long  prayer  in  the 
Lord's-day  worship  there  is  altogetiier  anoth- 
er side.  The  invocation  at  the  opening  serv- 
ice should  be  very  brief,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  minutes,  for  its  object  is  only  to  ask 
Qod*s  blessing  upon  what  is  to  follow ;  thus 
also  the  closing  prayer  should  be  brief,  for  its 
object  is  simply  to  ask  Gknl's  blessing  upon 
what  has  been  done.  Mr.  Beecher's  invoca- 
tions and  closing  prayers  were  from  two  to 
four  minutes.  (We  mention  him  because  he 
will  not  be  considered  a  conservative  exam- 
ple.) 

The  long  or  parochial  prayer  should  be  con- 
sidered in  anoUier  light  It  is  not  the  prayer 
of  the  minister  for  himself,  it  is  not  an  invo- 
cation, it  is  the  minister  as  the  representative 
of  the  people  in  their  public  worship  speak- 
ing for  them  to  God.  It  is  the  most  i  mportan t < 
part  of  public  worship.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Episcopalian,  and  Lutheran  churches,  by 
their  extensive  ritual,  have  always  given  it 
the  prominent  place.  The  freedom  of  the 
Protestant  churches  has  left  it  to  the  good 
Judgment  of  the  minister.  Doubtless,  many 
ministers  have  abused  it,  as  other  good  men 
abuse  the  length  of  time  they  pray  and  talk 
in  the  social  meeting.  Our  fathers  used  to 
offer  very  long  parochial  prayers,  sometimes 
extending  to  half  an  hour.  A  true  parochial 
prayer,  which  represents  all  the  wants  of  a 
congregation,  will  include  adoration,  thanks- 


giving, confession,  supplication,  and  conse- 
cration. It  will  remember  the  personal  life,  . 
the  home  life,  the  church  life,  the  national 
life,  and  the  world  life.  It  is  the  congrega- 
tion bowing  before  Qod  with  its  praises  and 
its  needs.  To  hurry  such  a  prayer  into  two 
or  three  minutes  is  inappropriate,  unrever- 
ential,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  devout 
heart.  Mr.  Beecher's  parochial  prayers  (to 
refer  to  him  again  because  there  was  noth- 
ing morbid  or  formal  in  his  methods),  wef« 
from  eight  to  twelve  minutes  in  length.  We 
do  not  think  the  average  minister  goes  be- 
yond that  We  doubt  if  many  ministers  ex- 
ceed five  or  eight  minutes.  If  there  is  any 
breadth,  any  comprehendveness.  any  taking 
into  one's  heart  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
burden  of  soul  for  those  he  represents,  no 
man  can  offer  an  appropriate,  inclusive  paro- 
chial prayer  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

As  we  have  before  said,  doubtless  there 
are  some  ministers  who  overdo  the  matto', 
but  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  frequent 
criticism  of  long  prayers.  Men  and  women 
who  stay  away  from  an  eight-minute  prayer, 
when  the  preacher  is  seeking  GkMi's  blessing 
upon  the  community,  have  in  them  none  of 
the  spirit  of  worship.  In  a  service  of  wor- 
ship lasting  one  hour  and  a  half,  or,  if  jou 
please,  one  hour,  certainly  ten  minutes  is  not 
too  much  of  the  time  to  be  given  to  prayer. 
As  for  young  people  staying  away  from 
church  for  the  reason  of  long  prayers,  not  if 
they  are  Christians,  and  it  will  be  a  sad  day 
when  the  Christian  Church  ananges  its  wor- 
ship to  suit  those  who  are  not  Christians.  As 
for  little  children  (God  bless  them),  let  tbem 
come  and  sleep  if  they  wish ;  they  imderstand 
as  much  of  the  prayer  as  they  do  of  the  ser^ 
mon ;  and  if  they  do  not  understand  either,  let 
them  come,  the  place  itself  is  an  education. 
What  do  the  children  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  under- 
stand of  a  long  ritual  of  half  an  hour?  It 
impresses  them,  educates  them,  and  they 
grow  into  it. 

There  is  a  foolish  demand  in  many  quar- 
ters for  a  fifteen-minute  sermon  and  a  two> 
minute  prayer.  And  many  of  these  very 
people  will  go  to  the  theater  and  remain 
three  long  hours  and  not  complain.  Are  we 
to  cut  out  of  our  worship  only  what  non- 
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Chrigtian  people  are  interested  in?  Of  course 
a  dull  man  in  the  pulpit  will  make  a  short 
service  seem  long,  but  when  the  preacher  is 
tbe  prophet  of  Qod  and  the  people  are  hun- 


gry for  the  better  life,  then  there  will  be  less 
complaint  about  long  prayers  and  long  ser- 
mons and  an  increasing  demand  for  more  in- 
stead of  less  services. 


THE  DRAMATIC  ELEMENT 


Bt  thb  Rbv.  C.  H.  Wsthbrbb,  Holland  Patent,  New  Yobx. 


I  HAVE  a  constitutional  repugnance  against 
sensational  displays  in  the  pulpit.  Any  act- 
ing for  mere  effect  is  distasteful  to  me,  and  I 
regard  it  as  being  a  violation  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath  and  of  Qod's  house.  And  yet 
I  have  come  to  believe  that  a  proper  degree 
of  the  dramatic  element  in  preaching  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  lasting  effectiveness.  During 
the  palmy  days  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher*s 
ministry  in  Brooklyn  I  attended  a  Sabbath- 
morning  service  in  his  church  and  heard  him 
for  the  flrst  and  only  time.  I  do  not  now  re- 
member his  text,  but  I  do  vividly  remember 
several  of  his  dramatic  periods.  In  the  course 
of  his  sermon  he  used  tiie  expression,  "grind- 
ing out  proportional  dogmas,  **  and  as  he  was 
uttering  the  words  he  stepped  to  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  little  desk  and  went  through 
the  motions  of  turning  an  imaginary  crank, 
as  tho  he  were  grinding  something,  and  then 
many  in  the  audience  laughed.  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  remember  that  phrase  so 
long  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  dramatic 
illustration.  It  made  an  indelible  impression. 
And  then,  in  speaking  of  the  element  of  mer- 


cy in  true  Justice,  he  illustrated  his  thought  by 
saying  that  when  he  was  a  lad,  and  was  in  a 
dirty  and  disordered  condition  one  day,  his 
sister  took  him  in  hand  to  put  him  in  good 
order  and  appearance  again.  He  said  that 
his  sister  was  "seeking  for  traces  of  beauty  " 
in  him;  and  then  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
he  ran  his  right  hand  through  his  hair  and  stdd : 
"I  hope  that  she  found  them  I"  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  dramatic  action  I  would  not 
have  continued  to  this  day  to  remember  both 
the  words  and  the  point  that  he  was  mak- 
ing. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  dramatic  element 
in  preaching  is  a  powerful  aid,  but  there  are 
only  a  comparatively  few  such  artists  as 
Mr.  Beecher  was.  It  was  a  natural  gift  in 
his  case,  and  he  doubtless  cultivated  it  with 
care.  It  would  not  be  advisable  for  all  young 
ministers  to  attempt  to  be  dramatic  in  the  pul- 
pit; and  some  who  have  attempted  it  have 
made  fools  of  themselves.  There  is  danger  in 
it,  even  to  those  who  have  the  element,  for 
they  are  liable  to  employ  it  to  an  injurious 
excess. 


PfiSACHniO  TO  THE  SOCIAL  CONSCIENCB 
By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  Ph.D.,  Washinoton,  D.  C. 


It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  very 
frequent  frauds  that  are  now  startling  the 
country  and  the  world  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
critical  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  "mere 
morality,"  but  the  question  may  well  be 
raised  among  Christian  leaders  whether  the 
matter  of  individual  and  social  ethics  has  been 
given  due  attention  by  the  Christian  pulpit 
and  the  Sunday-school. 

It  is  certainly  startling  to  see  that  in  almost 
every  one  of  the  great  evangelical  denomi- 
nations some  of  the  most  prominent  laymen 
have  been  notoriously  prominent  also  in  the 
wrecking  of  great  financial  enterprises,  in  the 
development  of  trusts  by  illegal  methods,  in 
the  corrupting  of  legislators  by  political  con- 


tributions from  corporations  that  could  have 
no  other  purpose  than  to  secure  undue  advan- 
tage. On  the  other  hand,  in  daily  life  any  one 
who  has  much  experience  with  business-men 
finds  among  church-members  hardly  less  than 
among  others  the  most  amazing  propensi- 
ty to  false  promises  and  false  representations. 
Promising  a  Job  when  there  is  no  expectation 
of  accomplishing  it  in  the  time  and  way  prom- 
ised, misrepresentation  of  goods,  and  other 
small  dishonesties  are  matters  of  every-day 
occurrence,  and  in  these  days  are  seldom 
made  subjects  of  church  discipline,  not  even 
when  the  widow  and  the  orphan  have  been 
robbed  by  men  eminent  in  the  Church. 
Now  that  I  am  seeing  life  as  manager  of  a 
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large  enterprise  with  an  extensive  business 
side  to  it,  I  am  more  and  more  persuaded  that 
ministers  should  ^  preach  the  law  **  as  it  was 
preached  in  the  days  of  Finney,  searching  the 
conscience  and  dealing  strongly  with  ques- 
tions of  casuistry. 

The  first  commandment  requires  us  to  get 
the  individual  soul  into  right  relations  with 
Ood ;  but  this  commandment,  tho  first  in  im- 
portance, has  had  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
attention,  for  the  Bible  treats  the  second  com- 
mandment as  **like  unto  if  in  importance 
and  more  difficult  to  obey — ^the  development 


of  right  social  relations  between  men  and  i 
which  all  history  shows  do  not  follow  as  i 
matter  of  course  from  right  relatloiis  vitk 
Qod,  as  has  been  assumed. 

The  preacher  must,  to  a  large  degree,  be  t 
spiritual  lawyer,  and  make  the  applicmtiai 
of  Christ's  great  law,  ''Thou  shalt  lovetiij 
neighbor  as  thyself,**  to  particular  cases  tktt 
come  up  in  his  own  community,  so  that  evet 
the  most  busy  and  thoughtless  can  boc 
only  imderstand  if  they  will,  but  can  aoc 
misunderstand  if  they  would,  their  aodai 
duties. 


OH  HOMILBTICAL  C0N6RUITY 

Bt  thb  Rev.  Arous  I.  Seer. 


An  oft-told  incident  of  the  little  minister  in 
a  strange  church,  with  a  thin,  shrill  voice, 
who  pushed  his  head  just  in  sight  above  the 
high  pulpit  and  piped  out  the  text  "  It  is  I, 
be  not  afraid,"  very  well  illustrates  the  point 
of  this  article.  Such  a  man  could  better  af- 
ford to  preach  on  **C5ome  down,  Zaccheus.** 
Why  vrill  men  of  mild,  gentle  aspect  try  to 
enforce  with  vigor  the  terrors  of  judgment? 
Or  why  do  so  many  robust,  red-faced  minis- 
ters preach  weeping  sermons?  I  once  knew 
a  thin,  dyspeptic,  cheerless  New-Hampshire 
minister  whose  only  possible  tone  was  keyed 
to  a  mournful  cadence,  who  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  praising  a  cheerful  religion.  This 
was  not  so  bad,  but  the  contrast  on  first  hear- 
ing him  do  this  closely  bordered  on  the  ridic- 
ulous. The  incongruities  between  the  per- 
sonal impress  or  aspect  of  a  minister  and  the 
kinds  of  sermons  he  often  mistakenly  at- 
tempts is  probably  the  result  of  a  certain 
professionalism  that  in  many  directions  is  a 
great  pulpit  bane.  Would  it  not  be  service- 
able to  have  in  all  our  theological  seminaries 
a  chair  of  homiletical  adaptation,  whose  in- 
cumbent should  have  it  as  his  whole  duty  to 
set  theological  candidates  upon  the  path  of 
their  right  adaptations.  He  would  study  his 
students  with  the  view  to  finding  out  what 
kind  of  sermons  in  each  case  a  candidate 
should  not  attempt.  His  lectures  to  the 
classes  should  enforce  constantly  the  idea  that 
not  every  minister  can  preach  every  kind  of 
sermon  to  profit.  During  tho  great  revival  in 
St.  Louis  about  twenty  years  ago  a  country 
minister,  say  from  Arkansas,  came  to  the  city 
and  heard  Sam  Jones  preach.    At  one  point 


in  the  sermon  the  great  evangeUst  poured  oit 
such  a  tirade  of  abuse  on  his  congregation  ■ 
he  was  often  given  to,  which  no  one  resented, 
and  at  the  wit  and  boldness  of  which  there 
was  laughter.  The  preacher  concluded  bj 
tellhig  the  great  audience  if  they  did  not  like 
that  kind  of  talk  they  could  get  right  up  sad 
go  out.  The  effect  was  so  fine  that  this  oooi- 
try  minister  went  home  and  tried  the  mmt 
device  with  even  greater  energy  on  his  owi 
congregation.  He  was  disgusted  by  havisf 
them  immediately  empty  the  house.  On  ^mt 
kind  of  rock  many  a  minister  has  been  broken. 
There  is  an  individual  genius  that  bekngt  to 
every  man's  personality;  within  that drde he 
must  at  last  have  his  only  usefulness  in  tbe 
pulpit.  The  sphit  of  profesdonalkm  li 
chiefly  the  unnatiualness  of  a  man  who  li 
outside  his  own  genius.  His  sermon,  certais 
classes  of  sermons,  are  foreign  to  his  qaiit 
If  he  tries  them  (perhaps  because  other 
men  succeeded  with  them)  he  will  largely 
fail. 

The  average  minister  would  better  coateot 
himself  with  the  things  that  are  within  hb 
capacity.  No  other  pulpit  incompetency  i& 
so  conspicuously  evident  to  a  congregation  ss 
that  which  strains  and  wrestles  with  atteopti 
in  which  there  is  no  mastery  and  that  an 
wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  preacher's 
powers  or  wholly  foreign  to  his  mental  or 
spiritual  sphere.  Let  the  minister  study  hk 
limitations,  of  voice,  manner,  general  temper 
and  tone,  external  appearance,  and  go  about 
his  preaching  task  always  in  view  of  his  per 
sonal  aptitudes.  The  firat  law  of  good  piaiiGh- 
ing  is  naturalness. 
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THE  GIFT  COMMUNICATBD  TO  TIM0TH7 
By  the  Rkv.  W.  Hay  M.  H.  Aitkbn,  Canon  op  Norwich,  Enolaio). 


The  passage  which  I  propose  to  consider 
(II  Tim.  I.  6)  consists  of  an  earnest  exhorta- 
tion, offered  by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy.  Upon 
this  apparently  simple  and  preeminently  prac- 
tical utterance  so  vast  a  fabric  of  theory  has 
been  erected  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  fate  of  a  system  of  theology  han^^s 
upon  the  interpretation  of  thvs  single  text,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  that  system  claims  to  possess 
any  scriptural  basis. 

The  case  may  be  thus  stated:  An  ancient 
tradition,  dating  perhaps  from  about  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  represents  Timo- 
thy as  having  been  appointed  by  St.  Paul  to 
be  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus.  This  tradi- 
tion has  been  very  generally  accepted  with 
uncritical  credulity,  chiefly,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  because  it  is  evident  that  Timothy  did  in 
some  way  exercise  chief  authority  in  that  in- 
fant Church.  The  conclusion  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  on  a^-priori  grounds,  that  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  here  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
must  have  been  the  act  whereby  this  Episco- 
pal authority  was  bestowed,  and  the  corre- 
sponding gift  (charUma)  conveyed. 

But  here  the  issue  is  rendered  somewhat 
more  involved  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  only  reference 
contained  in  these  epistles  to  a  gift  bestowed 
on  Timothy  by  or  with  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
In  the  First  Epistle  (iv.  14)  St.  Paul  urges 
Timothy  not  to  neglect  the  gift  that  was  in 
him,  which  was  given  him  by  prophecy  with 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery. 
Here  it  would  seem  absolutely  clear  that  the 
apostle  is  speaking  of  an  ordination  to  some 
ministerial  position ;  but  our  imcertainties  re- 
commence when  we  ask  what  that  office  was. 

All  that  we  can  certainly  say  is  that,  if  it 
were  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  in  the  la- 
ter sense  of  the  term,  we  have  here  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  of  the  ordination  of  a 
superior  by  inferiors.  It  would  certainly 
seem  an  astounding  anomaly  in  our  day,  if, 
in  any  Episcopalian  community,  the  presby- 
ters were  to  take  part  in  the  consecration  of 
a  bishop ;  and  yet  more  surprising,  if  they 
actually  conducted  such  a  consecration  among 
themselves*  without  the  assistance   of  any 


higher  functionary.  But  it  would  be  an  even 
more  extraordinary  event  still,  if  the  one 
bishop  who  was  present,  and  took  part  in 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  writing  subse- 
quently to  the  man  thus  ordained,  were  to 
refer  to  the  episcopal  gift  as  having  been 
communicated  to  him  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  these  Inferior  officials,  and  make  no 
sort  of  reference  to  the  imposition  of  his  own 
hands;  although  it  was  to  this  (according  to 
this  theory)  that  the  whole  proceeding  owed 
its  validity. 

This  extreme  improbability  becomes  an 
impossibUity  when  we  refiect  that  this  higher 
official  was  none  other  than  St.  Paul,  whose 
habit  it  was  to  consider  it  a  religious  duty  to 
assert,  and  insist  upon  his  apostolic  authority 
and  prerogatives.  And  indeed  such  an  utter- 
ance from  him  would  have  been  both  in- 
correct and  seriously  misleading. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  decisive  in  forbidding  us  to  iden- 
tify the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery,  mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle 
with  the  laying  on  of  his  own  hands  spoken 
of  here  in  the  passage  that  we  are  consider- 
ing in  this  Second  Epistle.  But  if  the  apos- 
tle refers  to  two  distinct  quasi-sacramental 
acts,  in  each  of  which  the  symbolic  laying  on 
of  hands  occurred,  on  the  one  occasion  by 
the  presbytery,  and  on  the  other  occasion  by 
himself  alone,  what  can  have  been  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  chai'isma  bestowed  in  the 
one  case  and  that  bestowed  in  the  other? 

We  may  arrive  at  an  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry by  an  exhaustive  process.  We  have  in- 
stances of  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  New 
Testament:  1.  For  the  communication  to 
believers  of  the  Pentecostal  gift  of  the  Holy 
Qhost,  along  with  the  varied  tokens  of  His 
presence  (Acts  viii.  17  and  xix.  6);  2.  For 
**  the  ordering  of  deacons "  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
(Acts  vi.  6) ;  and  8.  For  the  bestowal  of  some 
ministerial  office  and  its  corresponding  ca- 
pacity upon  Timothy,  for  which  he  had  been 
designated  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

When  we  hear,  then,  in  the  present  passage 
of  a  gift  being  communicated  to  this  same 
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Timothy  by  the  laying  on  of  St.  Paul's  hands, 
we  must  conclude  that  it  was  either  one  of 
these  gifts  or  something  else  distinct  from 
these.  Now  we  have  seen  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  concluding  that  St.  Paul  is  not  re- 
ferring here  to  the  same  gift  that  he  speaks  of 
in  the  former  Epistle,  as  having  been  bestowed 
in  connection  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery,  which  we  conclude  to  have 
been  the  gift  that  fitted  him  for  the  office  of 
a  presby  ter.  As  for  the  ordination  of  deacons, 
it  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing, as  no  one  supposes  that  Timothy 
was  ordained  to  that  office.  We  must  needs 
therefore  conclude  that  St.  Paul  is  here  refer- 
ring either  to  what  we  have  called  the  "Pen- 
tecostal gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  or  to  an  or- 
dination of  this  young  man  to  some  higher 
official  position  than  that  to  which  he  was 
raised  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery.  In  other  words,  St.  Paul  must 
either  be  referring  here  to  Timothy's  ordina- 
tion to  an  office  of  which  no  mention  is  made 
in  either  of  these  Epistles,  or  he  must  have 
been  referring  to  a  most  solemn  incident  in 
the  man*s  own  religious  experience,  which 
affected  in  the  most  important  way  his  own 
personal  and  spiritual  condition. 

I  have  already  given  what  seems  to  me  an 
absolutely  conclusive  reason  for  believing 
that  the  laying  on  of  hands  here  spoken  of  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands  referred  to  in  the  First  Epistle.  Let 
us  then  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  in  the  former  passage  St.  Paul  is  refer- 
ring to  Timothy's  ordination  by  the  presby- 
ters to  the  presby  terate ;  while  in  this  second 
passage  he  is  referring  to  his  ordination  to 
the  episcopate,  by  the  laying  on  of  his  own 
hands.  Surely  we  have  no  sooner  suggested 
this,  as  an  hypothesis  even,  than  we  must 
needs  become  conscious  of  the  amazing  anom- 
alies that  such  an  explanation  involves.  It  is 
evident  that,  whatever  ecclesiastical  position 
Timothy  may  have  occupied  when  the  Sec- 
ond Epistle  was  written  to  him,  that  he 
already  held  when  he  received  the  First.  In- 
deed, it  is  in  the  First  Epistle,  rather  than  in 
the  Second,  that  such  instructions  were  ad- 
dressed to  him  as  have  led  to  the  supposition 
that  he  was  already  a  bishop,  in  the  later 
sense  of  the  word.  But  if  he  had  received 
Episcopal  ordination  at  the  hands  of  the 
Apostle  before  the  First  Epistle  was  written, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  St.  Paul's  making 
no  reference  to  this,  but  only  urging  him  not 


to  neglect  the  gift  which  he  received  as  a 
presbyter,  and  through  the  ministry  of  othen. 
Surely  It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  if  8t 
Paul  had  himself  consecrated  Timothy  a 
bishop,  he  would,  in  writing  to  him  about 
the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties,  have 
warned  him  not  to  neglect  the  gift  that  be 
received  when  ordained  to  the  preabyterate. 

Further  we  have  no  example  elsewhere  In 
the  New  Testament  of  the  performance  of 
any  act  of  ordination  by  a  single  individnaL 

I  am  obliged,  then,  on  these  groundfl  to  re- 
gard it  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  if 
not  impossible,  that  St.  Paul  was  here  refer- 
ring to  any  act  of  ordination.  This  concin- 
sion  seems  to  be  borne  out  in  every  particular 
by  a  consideration  of  the  pictorial  phrase  here 
employed  by  the  writer,  and  of  the  context 
in  which  it  occurs.  "I  put  thee  in  mind,' 
says  the  Apostle,  **  that  thou  fan  afresh  into 
a  living  flame  that  gift  which  is  in  thee  by 
the  laying  on  of  my  hands;  for  God  gave  us 
not  the  spirit  of  cowardice,  but  of  power,  of 
love,  and  of  self-control. "  We  are  taken  back 
here,  surely,  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Baptist. 
**  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  with  fire."  Such  a  baptism  of  flre  oc- 
curred at  Pentecost,  and  subsequently  in  tlie 
case  of  all  who  became  partakers  of  the  Pen- 
tecostal gift;  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
room  for  doubt  that  upon  Timothy  also  this 
baptism  of  fire  must  have  fallen,  through  the 
imposition  of  the  Apostle's  hands. 

But  would  the  phrase  be  appropriate  if  ap- 
plied to  some  specific  gift  bestowed  for  min- 
isterial purposes?  To  judge  of  this,  let  me 
just  put  two  sentence  side  by  side.  The  one 
shall  be  **  I  remind  thee  to  fan  ioto  a  living 
fiame  the  fire  that  was  kindled  within  thee, 
when  thou  was  consecrated  a  bishop,"  and  the 
other  shall  be,  *"  I  remind  thee  to  fan  into  t 
living  fiame  that  fire  which  was  kindled  with- 
in thee,  when,  after  thy  confession  of  faith, 
thou  wast  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire." 

A  special  charisma  is,  indeed,  needed  by 
the  man,  who  is  called  to  the  stupendous  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  episcopal  office ;  but  such 
a  man  should  have  already  in  his  own  soul  re- 
ceived the  baptism  of  fire,  and,  if  he  have  not> 
no  consecration  to  office  in  the  Church  will 
bring  him  this.  The  special  gifts  needed  for 
that  office  would  perhaps  be  power  of  gov- 
ernment, capacity  of  organization,  tact  and 
discernment  in  dealing  with  men,  and,  I  think 
most  of  our  modem  bishops  would  add,  a  large 
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share  of  prudence  and  caution.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  these  are  not  the  gifts  most  naturally 
symbolized  by  "fire." 

But  what  were  the  gifts  thus  bestowed  on 
Timothy?  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  say:  Tor 
God  gave  us  not  a  spirit  of  cowardice,  but  of 
power  of  love  and  of  self-control. "  These 
are  not  gifts  of  which  the  episcopal  office  has 
any  monopoly;  nor  are  they  gifts  that  any 
Christian  man  can  aJBtord  to  dispense  with; 
and  to  each  of  these  gifts  the  figure  of  fire  is 
appropriate.  We  may  speak  of  the  fire  of 
courage  or  of  zeal,  or  the  fire  of  love,  or  the 
dross-consuming  fire  of  inward  purity,  but,  I 
submit,  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
the  fire  of  organizing  capacity,  or  of  prudence 
and  caution. 

St.  Paul  assumes  here  the  first  personal 
pronoun  in  the  plural  and  associates  himself 
with  Timothy  in  the  assertion  that  he  makes. 
When  did  he  receive  that  splendid  gift  of 
undaunted  courage,  or  that  spiritual  power, 
or  the  glowing  love  of  souls  that  so  distin- 
guished him.  or  the  self-control  that  enabled 
him  cheerfully  to  face  a  life  of  hardships? 
Surely  not  at  his  ordination,  for  no  outward 
ordination  ever  occurred  in  his  career,  but  in 
that  ever  memorable  moment,  when  the  pur- 
pose for  which  Ananias  had  been  sent  to  him 
was  fulfilled,  and  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Qhost  (Acts  iz.  17).  Then  it  was  that  he 
boldly  began  to  preach  Christ  in  the  syna- 
gogue, for  he  had  not  received  the  spirit  of 
cowardice,  and  then  it  was  that  he  increased 
more  and  more  in  strength,  for  he  had  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  power  (Acts  iz.  22).  We 
can  not  well  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Timo- 
thy had  also  received  similar  gifts  at  a  similar 
crisis  in  his  own  spiritual  ezperience,  when 
St.  Paul  thus  associates  his  son  in  the  faith 
with  himself. 

Let  us  proceed  to  ezamine  the  contezt  of 
the  passage.  Here  we  notice  first  that  the 
contezt  of  the  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  in  which  he  is  charged  not  to  neg- 
lect the  gift  received  through  prophecy  and 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbyte- 
ry, is  almost  entirely  what  may  be  called 
ministerial  in  its  character;  that  is  to  say,  it 
consists  of  directions  and  ezhortations  ad- 
dressed to  Timothy  in  his  ministerial  capac- 
ity. Here  is  no  reference  to  his  personal 
ezperience,  but  in  it  the  Apostle  calls  upon 
his  disciple  so  to  play  the  man  that  none 
shall  despise  his  youth.  He  is  to  live  out 
what  he  teaches,  to  furnish  his  mind  by  read- 


ing, to  develop  his  powers  of  speech  by  ez- 
hortation,  to  increase  his  theological  knowl- 
edge by  the  study  of  doctrine.  The  veteran 
servant  and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  is  evi- 
dently anzious  that  his  younger  brother 
should  prove  himself  an  able  minister  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  he  instructs  him  accord- 
ingly. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Second  Epistle  all  this  is  changed.  From 
the  first  verse  to  the  last  the  Apostle,  in  wri- 
ting this  part  of  his  letter,  is  dealing  with  the 
personal  religious  ezperience  of  his  dear  son 
in  the  faith,  and  not  with  his  ministerial  gifts 
or  responsibilities.  He  begins  by  referring  to 
that  with  which  all  true  religious  life  begins, 
"the  unfeigned  faith,"  which  for  three  gen- 
erations had  been  ezhibited  in  that  family, 
and  now  was  manifested  in  the  youngest 
member  of  the  trio  referred  to. 

Now  what  was  it  that  followed  "unfeigned 
faith  "  in  apostolic  days?  What  happened  at 
Samaria  when  the  Samaritans  exercised  un- 
feigned faith  in  the  Christ  that  Philip 
preached?  The  Apostles  laid  their  hands  on 
them,  and  they  then  and  there  received  the 
Holy  Qhost,  for  their  own  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  usefulness  (Acts  viii.  17).  What 
happened  to  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  to 
whom  St.  Paul  put  the  question,  "  Did  ye  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ohost  when  ye  believed?" 
The  very  man  who  wrote  these  words  to 
Timothy,  first,  by  a  fuller  instruction,  led 
them  to  a  more  complete  and  an  "  unfeinged 
faith  "  in  Jesus  as  their  Savior,  and  then  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  them  that  they  might  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Qhost  along  with  those  spirit- 
ual gifts  (charismata)  which  were  the  out- 
ward signs  of  His  presence  (Acts  zix.  6). 

What  must  have  happened  to  Timothy  in 
his  religious  ezperience?  First,  he  too  must 
have  been  led  to  unfeigned  faith  in  Christ, 
and  then  he  must  have  heard  from  St.  Paul, 
if  from  no  one  else,  about  this  Pentecostal 
gift,  upon  the  possession  of  which  all  minis- 
terial success  must  depend.  What  more 
probable  than  that  St.  Paul,  who  claims  to 
have  been  Timothy's  spiritual  father,  should 
have  dealt  with  this,  his  dear  son  in  the  Gos- 
pel, Just  as  he  dealt  with  these  Ephesian 
disciples. 

The  sequence  of  ideas,  then,  in  the  passage 
seems  to  fall  in  with  this  interpretation  and 
with  no  other.  St.  Paul  does  not  violently 
leap  from  the  consideration  of  Timothy's 
conversion  to  a  reference  to  his  consecration 
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as  a  bishop  long  years  afterward,  but  speaks 
first  of  his  faith  and  then  of  his  reception  of 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  which,  no 
doubt,  immediately  followed. 

And  the  same  characteristics  run  through 
the  remainder  of  the  chapter.  The  Apostle 
proceeds,  in  the  verse  following  that  which 
we  are  considering,  to  exhort  Timothy,  who, 
it  would  appear,  was  in  some  danger  of  giv- 
ing way  to  timidity,  to  be  brave  in  the 
strength  of  the  gift  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  reproach  of  the  Gos- 
pel. He  reminds  him  of  the  great  salvation 
of  which  he  was  already  a  partaker,  and  of 
the  holy  calling  which  has  reached  him  from 
his  Lord.  From  first  to  last  the  mind  of  the 
writer  is  engaged  in  this  passage  with  the 
various  features  and  phases  of  spiritual  expe- 
rience, and  it  is  not  till  well  on  in  the  second 
chapter  that  he  begins  to  give  him  directions 
as  to  his  relations  with  others. 

How  inappropriate  would  be  a  reference  to 
his  ordination  in  such  a  passage  as  this,  how 
particularly  appropriate,  nay,  how  absolutely 


necessary,  reference  to  that  early  experience, 
which  had  given  such  fair  promise  of  a  noble 
sequel  I 

'But  if  this  interpretation  of  this  passage  be 
accepted,  two  results  must  follow.  In  the 
first  place,  those  who  look  upon  episcopacy 
as  a  divine  institution  and  are  prepared  to  in- 
dorse the  sentiment,  **  nulla  eecluia  nne  epU- 
eapo,^  must  look  elsewhere,  and  look  in  vain, 
for  any  support  for  their  dogma  in  New-Tes- 
tament Scripture;  the  only  passage  that 
seemed  to  imply  it  will  have  been  shown  to 
have  no  reference  to  the  subject. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  whole 
Church,  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  the  clergy, 
the  passage  acquires  a  new  significance  and  a 
fresh  value.  It  is  a  solemn  reminder  to  us, 
as  it  was  intended  to  be  to  Timothy,  that  all 
true  spiritual  success,  whether  in  our  life  or 
work,  must  depend  upon  our  living  continu- 
ally as  under  the  fires  of  Pentecost  Let  ua 
first  make  sure  that  we  have  possessed  our- 
selves of  Timothy's  gift,  and  then  let  us  see 
to  it  that  we  ever  keep  alive  the  sacred  flame. 


SAINTS   COMPARED  TO  PALM-TfiSSS 
By  Thomas  P.  Hughes,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


The  righteous  »haU  flourish  aa  a  palni'tree. — 
Ps.  xcii.  12. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  palms  (see 
Standard  Dictionary  in  loco),  but  the  palm  of 
the  Bible  is  always  the  date-palm— the  Phm- 
nix  ddctylifera  of  Linnaeus,  which  in  Scrip- 
ture times  grew  very  abundantly  in  many 
parts  of  the  Levant.  It  is  called  in  Hebrew 
tamar,  a  name  which  is  given  to  three  women 
in  the  history  of  Israel  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  beauty.  At  Elim,  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  Israelites  between  Egypt  and 
Mount  Sinai,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  there 
were  twelve  wells  of  water  and  threescore 
and  ten  palms  (Exod.  v.  27).  The  palm  is 
set  forth  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xlvii. 
19;  xlviii.  28)— "  From  Tamar  even  unto  the 
waters  of  strife  in  Kadesh."  Jericho  was 
"the  city  of  palm-trees"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8). 
Bethany  means  **  the  house  of  (palm)  dates.  ** 
The  word  Phcenicia,  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
New  Testament,  would  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  signifying  a  palm. 

I.  The  palm-tree  is  an  excellent  tree  and 
lovely  to  look  upon.  All  its  branches  rise 
heavenward  and  shoot  upward;  there  are 
none  growing  out  of  its  side  as  in  other  trees. 


Qod's saints  have  their  "conversation  in  heav- 
en :  from  whence  also  they  look  for  the  Sa- 
vior" (Phil.  iii.  20).  Their  affections  are  set 
**  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth  " 
(Col.  iii.  4). 

II.  The  palm-tree  will  not  grow  in  filthy 
places,  but  in  the  purest  soil.  It  spreads 
forth  its  roots  by  wells  of  water  and  flowing 
rivers.  Qod's  saints  flourish  best  in  a  pure 
soil  with  the  environments  of  gospel  bless- 
ings. They  are  planted  in  the  choice  garden 
of  Christ's  own  vineyard  and  in  the  courts  of 
the  Lord 's  house.  **  The  righteous  shall  flour- 
ish like  the  palm-tree:  he  shall  grow  like  the 
cedar  in  Lebanon.  Those  tha^  be  planted  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God  "  (Ps.  xcii.  12,  18). 

III.  The  palm-tree  can  not  ripen  its  fruit 
in  all  climates.  Orientalisto  tell  us  that  at 
present  it  can  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  Palestine, 
except  in  the  subtropical  climate  of  Jericho 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  as  it  requires  an  annual 
average  of  temperature.  The  saints  of  God 
can  only  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  obedience, 
purity,  and  charity  within  the  Church  of  (Jod. 
Christ  said :  **  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then 
are  ye  my  disciples  indeed  "  (John  viii.  31). 
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**  Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you ;  as  the  branch 
can  not  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in 
me  "  (John  xv.  4). 

IV.  The  palm-tree  is  very  straight  and 
grows  upright.  It  is  very  graceful ;  with  its 
slender,  branchless  trunk,  between  one  and 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  forty  to  fifty, 
rarely  eighty  feet  high,  and  its  evergreen 
crown  of  from  forty  to  eighty  feathery  leaves, 
each  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long,  it  thus 
seeks  to  rise,  as  far  as  possible  from  earth, 
and  as  near  as  possible  to  heaven.  In  Solo- 
mon's Song  the  graces  of  the  Church  are  typi- 
fied by  those  of  the  palm-tree,  "how  fair  and 
how  pleasant  art  thou,  O  love,  for  delights  I 
this  thy  stature  is  like  a  palm-tree  "  (Cant.  vii. 
7).  The  saints  of  God  are  straight  and  up- 
right in  their  doings.  "The  just  man  walk- 
eth  in  his  integrity"  (Prov.  xx.  7).  "The 
way  of  the  just  is  uprightness  "  (Is.  xxvi.  7). 
The  apostle  says,  "  Herein  do  I  exercise  my- 
self, to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  of- 
fense toward  God  and  toward  man"  (Acts 
xxiv.  16).  "  Brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  think  on  these  things" 
(Phil.  iv.  8). 

V.  The  palm-tree  when  young  is  a  very 
weak  plant.  It  is  so  feeble  that  it  can  hardly 
stand  by  itself.  They  usually  plant  three  or 
four  of  them  together  so  that  they  may 
strengthen  each  other.  The  saints  of  God  are 
usually  weak  and  feeble.  The  Savior  said: 
"  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes"  (Matt.  xi.  26).  St.  Paul 
says  that  God  hath  chosen  "the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which 
are  mighty  "  (1  Cor.  i  27).  Like  the  palm- 
tree  the  saints  of  God  when  planted  together 
in  €k>d'8  vineyard  go  on  from  strength  to 
strength  until  they  become  men  in  Christ  Je- 
sus. 

VI.  Palm-trees  by  growing  together  do 
join  and  clasp  each  other,  and  grow  one  to 
the  other,  and  by  that  means  grow  very 
strong  and  flourish  exceedingly.  With  the 
saints  of  God  union  is  strength.  Christ  has 
left  us  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  as 
a  means  of  imparting  strength.  The  Church 
catholic  expresses  her  belief  in  the  commu- 
nion of  saints.  "We  took  sweet  counsel  to- 
gether, and  walked  unto  the  house  of  God  in 
company"  (Ps.  Iv.  14).    "They  that  feared 


the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another "  (Ma 
iii.  16).     "Comfort  yourselves  together  and 
edify  one  another"  (1  Thess.  v.  11). 

Vn.  The  palm-tree  is  always  green.  The 
perpetual  verdure  of  the  saint's  life  is  a  very 
common  metaphor  of  Holy  Scripture.  Bil- 
dad,  the  Shuhite,  in  his  conversation  with  Job 
characterizes  the  perfect  man  as  he  who  "  is 
green  before  the  sun"  (Job  viii.  16).  The 
godly  souls  shall  grow  and  flourish  without 
intermission .  Progressive  sanctification  is  the 
rule  of  life.  The  goal  of  to-day  will  be  the 
starting-point  of  to-morrow  (see  Ps.  i.  8). 
"For  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the 
waters ;  ...  her  leaf  shall  be  green  "  (Jer. 
xvii.  8). 

VIII.  The  palm-tree  doth  not  only  keep 
up  its  greenness  and  the  beauty  of  its  leaves, 
but  it  is  a  tree  that  is  full  of  fruit.  In  the 
East  new  dates  as  they  come  from  the  palm- 
tree  are  exceedingly  pleasant  and  delicious; 
the  saints  of  God  bear  fruit.  The  expression 
"fruit,"  as  designating  the  saintly  life,  is 
much  used  by  our  Lord  in  His  instructions  to 
His  disciples,  and  is  also  used  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostles.  The  figure  is  employed  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Bible,  where  the  tree 
of  life  yields  her  fruits  for  every  month  and 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations  (Rev.  xxii.  2).  The  fruit  of  the 
spirit  is  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suflfering,  gen- 
tleness, goodness,  faith  "  (Gal.  v.  22).  Saints 
are  very  fruitful  trees,  and  in  this  respect 
may  be  fitly  compared  to  the  palm-tree. 

IX.  The  palm-tree  will  flourish  in  despite 
of  great  hindrances.  It  grows  where  other 
trees  would  wither  and  die.  Where  the  hot 
blasts  of  the  South  are  scarcely  supportable, 
even  by  the  native  himself,  forests  of  date- 
palms  will  flourish.  This  is  a  picture  of  the 
godly  soul.  The  influences  which  try  him 
and  threaten  to  crush  him  are  powerless.  He 
grows  rich  by  loss,  strong  by  trial,  patient  by 
tribulation,  joyous  by  suffering.  Naturalists 
have  observed  that  the  palm-tree  will  thrive 
even  when  heavy  weights  are  hung  upon  it. 
Thus  "the  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the 
palm-tree,"  "tribulation  worketh  patience, 
patience  experience,  and  experience  hope" 
(Rom.  V.  4).  , 

X.  The  branches  of  the  palm-tree  are  used 
as  signs  of  victory.  They  were  so  used  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  and  when  Christ  en- 
tered triumphantly  into  Jerusalem,  the  peo- 
ple cut  down  palm  branches  and  strewed 
them  in  the  way "  (John  xii.  18).    The  one 
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hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  who  are 
redeemed  from  the  earth  and  clothed  in  white 
are  said  to  have  "*  palms  in  their  hands  **  (Rev. 
yii.  9).    It  is  therefore  the  mission  of  this 


graceful  and  unique  tree  to  magnify  the  pow 
er  and  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God,  anc 
to  animate  God's  people  and  to  encourage 
them  on  the  journey  of  life. 


RUTH  AND  RIZPAH 
By  Prop.  Ed.  Eobnio,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Univkrsitt  op  Bonk,  Gerhakt. 


Who  does  not  know  Ruth,  the  Moabite 
daughter-in-law  of  Naomi?  We  all  remem- 
ber the  words  with  which  she  overcame  the 
thoughtful  attempt  of  her  mother-in-law  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  remain  in  their  home  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea:  "Whither  thou  goest  I  will 
go;  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge.** 
With  these  words  she  disclosed  her  heart's 
resolve;  and  when  slie  added,  "Thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God," 
she  crowned  her  high  resolution  with  a  coro- 
net of  gold  and  jewels.  Having  thus  deci- 
ded, she  wandered  with  her  mother-in-law  to 
the  letter's  native  town,  Bethlehem,  in  the 
land  of  Juda ;  and  was  it  not  as  tho  the  dia- 
dem of  filial  love  glittered  upon  her  head  ? 
Was  she  regarded  as  a  despised  alien  in  the 
Judean  town?  or  as  a  beggar  when  she 
gathered  ears  of  corn  on  a  stranger's  field? 
Nay,  the  story  of  her  pious  resolve  found 
willing  listeners  and  was  eagerly  spread. 
Thus  the  fame  of  her  virtue  circulated 
through  the  streets  of  Bethlehem;  and  even 
the  overseer  of  the  harvesters  on  the  field  of 
Boas  could  tell  his  master  about  the  Moabite 
woman  who  had  given  such  a  rare  proof  of 
filial  love,  and  inclined  toward  the  people 
who  worshiped  the  true  God.  Ennobled 
through  love,  she  was  found  worthy  of  be- 
coming the  great-grandmother  of  David  and 
the  ancestress  of  his  illustrious  family. 

Yea,  Ruth — the  happy  heroine  of  filial  love 
— is  in  everybody's  thoughts;  but  do  you 
know  Rizpah,  the  heroine  of  self-sacrificing 
mother-love,  equally  as  well?  Look  toward 
the  sun-beaten  limestone  plains  of  Palestine, 
and  you  will  see  a  human  being  occupied 
with  a  peculiar  task.  She  guards  the  corpses 
of  her  sons  and  stepsons,  keeping  away  the 
birds  of  prey  during  the  daytime  and  the 
hyenas  during  the  darkness  of  night.  Thus 
you  see  her,  not  for  one  week  only,  nor  yet  a 
month,  but  for  one  long  fervid  Palestinian 
summer  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10).  He  who  waited 
for  deliverance  on  the  island  of  Salas  y  Go- 
mez has  found  his  poet,  Chamisso  having 
sung  to  his  memory : 


"  Salas  y  Gomez  midst  the  ocean  billows 
Rears  like  a  mass  of  granite  bleak  and 
blear; 
Scorched  by  the  sunrays,  vertical  and  yel- 
low; 
Barren  its  surface — rocky,  dry,  and  sear— 
Folked  by  the  winged  beings  of  the  air. 
Who,  fleeing  the  tempest,  seek  a  refuge 
there."* 

And  how  touchingly  has  the  poet  under- 
stood and  voiced  his  yearning  for  deliverance: 

"Patience!  the  sun  arises  in  the  East; 

Sinks  in  the  West,  beyond  the  ocean's 
plane: 
Its  journey  done — another  day  surceased !  "* 

Oh,  that  I  might  be  able  so  to  attune  my 
readers  that  they  might  sing  the  praise  of 
Rizpah!  How  radiant,  then,  the  crown  of 
honor  which  I  would  place  upon  the  heroic 
brow  of  this  mother.  But  this  is  not  needed. 
Dew  and  morning-ray  have  long  preceded 
me.  For  as  we  see  her  sitting  there,  she  is 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  jewels  formed  by 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  reflected  by  the 
clear  dew-drops.  But  how  utterly  forgotten 
was  she  as  she  sat  there  during  the  long,  long 
night?  And  yet  be  still!  From  heavenly 
spheres  comes  to  us  the  song  of  mother-love, 
"  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that 
she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of 
her  womb?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I 
not  forget  thee  "  (Isa.  lix.  15).  Thus  the  en- 
durance of  mother-love  can  be  surpassed  only 
by  the  all-merciful  love  of  God.  List.  Riz- 
pah! This  refers  to  you  also.  And  neither 
you  nor  Ruth  shall  ever  be  forgotten.  Your 
hymns  of  praise  shall  ever  be  intoned  to- 
gether.   

Where  Was  Joseph  Buried? 

Dr.  ATiBXANDER  Maclaren,  iu  his  recent 
notable  sermon  on  "  A  Coffin  in  Egypt."  drops 
into  the  mistake  of  saying  that  the  body  of 
Joseph  was  buried  at  Macpelah,  whereas  the 
sequel  shows  that  it  was  at  Shechem.  Com- 
pare Thb  Homilbtio  Review,  March,  1905, 
p.  214.  with  Joshua  zxiv.  82. 

William  J.  Fra2sb. 

Elkhart,  Ithjiana. 

*  Free  tranalfttion  by  Mr.  fhmk  Cnmier. 
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ANALYSES  OF  MATTHEW  AND  HARK 

By  Elmobb   Habris,    D.D.,    Prbbident   of  the   Toronto  Bible  Training  School, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

[The  International  Sunday  School  lessons  for  1906  are  taken  from   the  synoptic  gospels. 
Next  month  we  will  give  an  analysis  of  Luke's  gospel  by  Dr.  Hai-ris.] 


Matthew 

Thxmk  :  TBI  Kino. 
Th«  Analysis.  Tbe  Prelade.  1. 1— It.  16.  (1)  The 
Genealogy  of  tbe  King,  1.  1-17.  (2)  Tbe  Nativity.  1. 
la-SS.  (8)  Tbe  Infancy,  11.  1-23  (tbe  Propbetlo  Hom- 
age, IL  1-12:  tbe  Exile,  11. 13-23).  (4)  Tbe  Foreninner, 
ill.  1-12.  (6)  Tbe  Coronation,  IIL  13-17.  (6)  Tbe  Ylc- 
tory.  It.  1-11.  (7)  Tbe  Chosen  Place:  tbe  Withdrawal 
into  GaUlee,  It.  11M6. 

1.  Tbe  Pencil  of  the  King.    It.  17— ztI.  20. 

L  Tbe  Kingdom.  First  Stage  of  Bevelation.  It.  17— 
iz.86. 

The  King  Alone.  (1)  Tbe  Flnt  Ministers.  It.  17-25. 
(2)  Tbe  Proclamation,  t.  1— tIL  29.  a.  Tbe  Subjects. 
y.  1-16.  (1)  Character,  t.  1-12.  (2)  Inflnenoe,  t.  13-16. 
b,  Tbe  Laws.  t.  17— tU.  12.  Relation  to  tbe  Law, 
y.  17-48.  Relation  to  Blgbteoosness.  tL  1-18.  Alms- 
giTlng.  Prayer.  Fasting.  Relation  to  World.  t1.  19 
—Til.  12.  Tbe  Claims  of  Righteousness.  Against  seek- 
ing tbe  Good  things  too  earnestly.  tI.  19-24.  Against 
OTer-anzlety  about  things  of  World.  t1.  25-34.  Against 
making  too  much  of  the  EtU.  tII.  1-5.  Danger: 
'^Censorlousness.^*  Against  making  too  little  of  tbe 
EtIL  Til.  6-12.  Duty:  ** Discrimination.'*  The  Dy- 
namic of  the  Kingdom,  c  Tbe  lUTltation.  Til.  13-29. 
Be  sure  to  enter  into  life.  Til.  13, 14.  Beware  of  false 
teachers.  Til.  15-28.  Beware  of  profession  without 
practice,  tU.  24-29.  <3)  The  Power.  Tbe  Signs  of  tbe 
Kingdom.  TilLl— iz.8S.  What  the  King  can  Do.  Tbe 
Leper,  Till.  1-4.  The  Centurion's  Senrant,  Till.  &-13. 
The  FeTer  Patient,  Till.  14-17.  The  ImpulslTe  Scribe, 
Till.  18-20.  The  Hesitating  Disciple,  tIU.  21,  22.  Tbe 
Storm  Stilled,  TilL  28-27.  The  Demons  Cast  Out,  Till. 
28-34.  Tbe  Sins  ForglTen,  Ix.  1-18.  Death  Vanquished, 
Iz.  14-26.    Lost  Faculties  Restored,  iz.  27-36. 

2.  Tbe  Propagation  of  the  Kingdom,    ix.  d6-x.  50. 
The  Second  Stage  of  ReTelaUon.    The  King  and  His 

Ministers.  (1)  Tbe  Ambassadors  of  tbe  King.  ix.  86— 
X.  42.  a.  Tbe  lilsBlon.  ix.  86— x.  1.  b.  Tbe  Names. 
X.  2-4.  e.  Tbe  Commission,  x.  &-42.  Period  between 
Commission  and  Death  of  King.  x.  6-15.  Sphere. 
Burden.  Maintenance.  Responsibility  of  Hearers. 
Periods  between  Pentecost  and  Destruction  of  City  of 
King.  X.  16-28.  Gentile  and  Jew  united  in  persecu- 
tion. Period  of  Remainder  of  DispemuiUon.  x.  24-42. 
^*  Fellowship  of  His  Sufferings,"  badge  of  Disciplesbtp 
and  pledge  of  SalTaUon.  x.  24  -89.  Majestic  Encourage- 
ment. X.40-42L  (2)  The  Antagonism  to  the  King.  xl. 
xli.  **Tbe  Shadow  of  the  Cross."  a.  Tbe  Encourage- 
ments and  Discouragements,  xl.  How  the  King  is  Re- 
cei?ed.  Four  classes :  As  represented  in  '*  John,"  those 
who  misunderstand,  xl.  1-15.  As  represented  in  *'  this 
generation,"  who  perrert.  xl.  16-19.  As  represented 
in  •*  the  cities,"  who  reject,  xl.  20-24.  As  represented 
in  "  tbe  babes,"  who  accept,  xl.  2l>-30.  b.  Tbe  Attacks 
of  the  Pbartsees.  xil.  Sabbath-breaking,  xil.  1-13. 
Collusion  with  Satan,  xil.  14-37.  Sign-seeking.  xlL 
88-45.  Painful  Interruption,  xil.  46-^.  Natural  Re- 
lattonsbip  yields  to  Spiritual,  tb.49.60. 
8.   Tbe  Mysteries  of  the  Kingdom,  xm. 


The  Third  Stage  of  ReTelaUon.  ts.  11, 12. 

4.  Tbe  Crisis  of  tbe  Kingdom.    xIt.  1— xtI.  20. 

Tbe  Last  Stage  of  ReTelatlon.  (1)  Tbe  Martyrdom  of 
the  Herald.  xIt.  1-12.  (2)  The  Feeding  of  FItc  Thou- 
sand. xlT.  18-21.  (8)  Tbe  Walking  on  tbe  Sea.  xIt. 
22,  33.  (4)  Israel  after  tbe  Flesh.  XT.  1-20.  (5)  Israel 
after  tbe  Spirit,  xt.  21-28.  (6)  Feeding  the  Four 
Thousand,  xt.  29-89.  (7)  Tbe  Culmination  of  tbe 
Crisis.  XTt  1-12.  (8)  The  King  Rejected  goes  outside 
Israel.  xtI.  13-20.  Tbe  Church  and  Its  One  Foundation. 

II.  The  Paaalon  of  tbe  King.  XTl.  21— xxtU.  66. 

1.  The  Cross.    XTi.  21-28. 

Tbe  King  and  His  Subjects  must  Die.  Tbe  First  Pre- 
diction of  His  Death  and  Resurrection.    xtI.  21. 

2.  Tbe  Crown.    The  King  in  His  Beauty.    xtII.  1-13. 
The  Transfiguration.    Tbe  Exodus.    Cf .  2  Pet.  L 16-18. 

3.  Tbe  Kingdom  Awaiting  Its  Consummation.  xtU. 
14-27.  (1)  Tbe  New  Departure,  ts.  14-21.  (2)  Tbe 
Temple  Tribute,  ts.  22-27.  Tbe  Second  Prediction  of  His 
Death  and  Resurrection.    xtH.  22,  23. 

4.  The  Subjects  of  tbe  Kingdom ;  their  Dignity  and 
Duties.  XTlii.  (1)  Tbe  Kingdom  belongs  only  to  tbe  Child- 
like. xTlll.  1-14.  (2)  The  Discipline  to  be  Exercised. 
XTlii.  15-20.  (3)  The  Limits  of  ForglTeness.  xtUL  21-35. 

5.  The  Last  Days  in  Pereea.  xix.  1— xx.  16.  (1)  Tbe 
Introduction,  xix.  1,  2.  (2)  Marriage  and  DiTorce. 
xix.  8-12.  (8)  The  Children,  xix.  13-15.  (4)  Tbe  Bleb 
Young  Man.  xix.  16-22.  (5)  Tbe  Danger  of  Riches, 
xix.  28-26.    (6)  Tbe  Rewards,    xix.  27— xx.  16. 

6.  The  King  on  tbe  Way  to  His  City.    xx.  17— xxl.  17. 

(1)  Who  sit  next  tbe  King.  xx.  17-28.  Tbe  Third 
Prediction  of  His  Death  and  Resurrection,    xx.  17-19. 

(2)  On  tbe  Way  beyond  Jericho,  xx.  29-34.  Royal 
Power  in  Healing.  (3)  The  Royal  Entry,  xxl.  1-17. 
Final  Presentation  of  tbe  King  to  tbe  Jewish  Nation. 

7.  Tbe  Conflict  In  tbe  Temple,  xxl.  18— zxiii.  39.  (1) 
The  Prelude.  Fig  Tree,  Symbol  of  Israel's  fate.  xxl. 
18-22.  (2)  The  Challenge,  xxl.  23-27.  (3)  Tbe  Two 
Sons.  xxl.  28-32.  (4)  Tbe  Husbandmen,  xxl.  33-46. 
(5)  The  Royal  Marriage  Feast,  xxll.  1-14.  (6)  The 
King  under  fire.  xxll.  15-46.  Tbe  Ordeal  of  Questions. 
(7)  The  King's  Farewell,  xzili.  (ts.  34-39.)  Ichabod: 
tbe  House  left  Desolate. 

8.  The  Coming  of  tbe  King.  xxIt.,  xxt:  (1)  The 
Prelude.  xxIt.  1, 2.  (2)  The  Coming.  xxIt.  3-44.  (8) 
The  Parables  and  Pictures  of  Judgment.  xxIt.  45— 
XXT.  46.  Tbe  Wise  and  EtII  Serrant,  xxIt.  45-51 ;  tbe 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  xxt.  1-13;  tbe  Wise  and  Evil 
Traders,  xxt.  14-30 ;  the  King  Come  to  Judgment  of 
tbe  Nations,  xxt.  31-46. 

9.  The  Great  Day  of  Atonement  xxtI.  l-xxTli.  66. 
The  Passion  of  the  King.  (1)  Tbe  Prophetic  Utter- 
ance. xxTl.  1,  2.  The  Fourth  Prediction  of  His  Death 
and  Resurrection.  Cf.  also  xxtI.  31,  32.  (2)  The  De- 
termination of  the  Rulers.  xxvi.3-5.  (3)  Tbe  Anoint- 
ing (tbe  Betrayer  appearing).  xxTt.  6-13.  (4)  Tbe 
Betrayer  Acts.  xxtI.  14-16.  (5)  The  New  Passover. 
xxTl.  17-30.  (6)  The  Predicted  Desertion  and  Denial 
xxTl.  31-85.  (7)  The  Garden :  the  King's  Agony.  xxtI. 
86-46.  (8)  The  King's  Airest.  xxtI.  47-66.  (9)  Tbe 
King^s  Trial  before  Caiapbas.   xxtI.  57-68.   Tbe  Jewish 
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or  EodfiBiiudcal  TriaL  (10)  The  KIdr  Denied.  zxtL 
07-75.  (11)  The  King's  Trial  before  Pilate.  zztIL 
1-26.  The  Roman  or  dvll  Trial.  [The  Betniyer's  End. 
xxTlL  3-10.]  (12)  The  Way  to  the  Ctom.  xxVlL  28-88. 
(18)  The  Cron  of  the  King.  xztII.  83-60.  (14)  The 
Attendant  Wonders  and  Watchers.  xxvlL  51-66.  (15) 
The  King's  Burial.  xzyll.57-«6.  Isa.  llil.  9. 
III.  The  Power  of  the  King.   xzvllL 

1.  The  Resurrection  of  the  King.    xxyIH.  1-15. 

2.  The  Great  Commission  of  the  King.    xxtUL  1(^20. 

Mark 
THKMK :  The  Sxrtakt.   Key  verse,  1. 1. 

**The  Servant  of  Jehovah."  Cf.  xvL  20;  Ac.  t  1. 
I8.xlii.  1:  111.  13;  111L12. 

The  Gospel  of  Work.  Ct.  Acts  x.  36-43 :  **  The  Pro- 
gram of  the  (Jospel.'* 

The  Analysis.  The  Prelude.  1. 1-13.  (1)  The  Bap- 
tist's Ulnistry.  vs.  1-^.  (2)  The  Baptism,  vs.  ^IL 
(3)  The  Temptation,    vs.  12, 13. 

I.  The  Servant  In  Eaatem  OalUee.    L 14— vlL  23. 
(I)  The  Mighty  Words.   L 14-20.    The  Message,    vs. 

14,  15.  The  Messengers,  vs.  16-20.  (2)  The  Mighty 
Deeds.  L  21-45:  The  Demoniac,  vs.  21-28.  Peter's 
Wife's  Mother  and  others,  vs.  29-34.  The  Retirement 
to  a  Solitary  Place  (L  35).  The  Tour  of  Galilee,  vs. 
86-30.  The  Leper,  vs.  40-45.  The  Retirement  into 
Desert  Places  (t  45).  3.  The  Mighty  Conflict.  11.  1- 
111.35.  Beginning.  Causes.  The  Cure  of  the  Paralytic 
11.  1-12.  The  Care  of  the  Publicans.  IL  13-22.  The 
Cem  Gathered.  IL  23-28.  The  Cure  of  the  Withered 
Hand.  ill.  1-6.  The  Retirement  to  the  Lake  (ill.  7). 
The  MulUtudes  and  their  Need.  ill.  7-12.  The  Retire- 
ment to  the  Mountain  (111.13).  Luke  vl.  12,  13.  The 
Sovereign  Call.  ill.  13-19.  The  Casting  out  of  Devils, 
ill.  20-30.  The  Blindness  of  Friends:  The  Accusations 
of  Enemies.  The  True  Kindred.  Hi.  81-85.  4.  The 
Servant's  Parables,  iv.  1-84:  The  Sovrer.  vs.  1-25. 
The  Seed  Grovrlng  Secretly,  vs.  26-29.  The  Seed  of 
Mustard,  vs.  80-34.  5.  The  Servant's  Miracles,  iv.36. 
— vi.  56.  The  Conqueror  of  the  Devil :  The  Stilling  of 
the  Wind  (Eph.  U.  2;  Job.  1.).  iv.  35-41.  The  De- 
moniac of  Gadara.  v.1-20.  The  Conqueror  of  Disease: 
The  Woman  with  the  Issue,  v.  25r-34.  The  Conqueror 
of  Death :  The  Daughter  of  Jalrus.  v.  21-43.  The 
Mighty  Works  of  the  Carpenter.  vL  1-6.  The  Servant's 
Rejection.  The  Retirement  to  the  Villages  (vl.  5).  The 
Unwearied  Worker.  The  Mighty  Works  of  the  Fellow- 
Workers.  Tl.  7-13.  The  Murder  of  the  Servant's  Fore- 
runner. vL  14-29.  The  Retirement  to  a  Desert  Place 
(vl.  30-32).  The  Mighty  Works  of  the  Servant,  vl.  88- 
56:  Feeding  Five  Thousand,  vs.  83, 34.  (2)  Walking 
on  the  Sea.  vs.  45-52.  (3)  Conquering  Disease  In  all 
its  Forms,  vs.  58-56.  6.  The  Mighty  Conflict.  viL  1- 
23.  RenewaL  Crisis.  Cf .  Matt,  xvt  The  Retirement 
Outside  Israel  (viL  24). 

II.  The  Servant  in  Northern  Onlllee.  vil.  24— 
lx.50. 

1.  The  Mighty  Deeds  Continued,  vil.  24-viii.  26: 
The  Gentile's  Daughter  Healed,  vil.  24-80.  The  Heal- 
ing of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  vU.  31-87.  The  Feeding  of 
Four  Thousand,  vill.  1-9.  The  Renewed  Opposition  of 
Pharisees,  vili.  10-18.  The  Warning  against  the  Leaven 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Herod,  vill.  14-21.  The  Cure  of 
the  Blind  Man.   vilL  22-26.   The  Retirement  to  Cesarea 


Phillppl.  vlit  27.  2.  The  Momentous  Bevtiatlou. 
vili.  27-ix.  50:  The  Revelation  through  F«ter.  vffi. 
27-38.  The  First  Clear  Prediction  of  His  Paarioo  and 
Coming  Glory.  vUi.  84— Ix.  1.  The  Bedrement  to 
Hermon.  ix.  2.  The  Revelation  of  Coming  Glory,  n. 
1^-13.  The  Revelation  of  the  Secret  Source  of  StreogflL 
ix.  14-29.  The  Second  Prediction  of  His  FassioD.  tz. 
81,  82.  The  Revelation  of  ttie  ChrlstUke  Sptrtt.  tx.31- 
50:  Humility  (VB.  33-^.  Goodness  (vs.  3S-42).  Bdf' 
Denial  (vs.  43-50). 

IIL  The  Servant  in  the  **  Wny  of  the  OfMS." 
X.  1-xv.  47. 

1.  The  Mighty  Words,  x.  1-45:  Regarding  DIvorc 
X.  1-12.  Regarding  Uttle  Childrai.  x.  IS-lflc  B^ 
garding  Riches  and  the  Kingdom,  x.  17-8L  Begird- 
ing His  Passion :  Uie  Third  Prediction,  x.  82-45l  Bli 
Own  Sufferings  (vs.  82-84).  His  Disclplea'  Bugerint* 
wltii  Him  (vs.  35^45).  Exaltation  tiirough  Stif-DenU. 
2.  The  Mighty  Deeds  Again,  x.  46— xL  26:  BttDd 
BartimsBus.  x.  4^-62.  The  Triumphal  Entry.  xLl-U. 
The  Retirement  to  Bethany.  xLll.  The  Withered  ric 
Tree.  xl.  1^14.  The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  zt 
15-18.  The  Retirement  to  Bethany,  xt  19.  The  Les- 
son of  the  Fig  Tree.  XL20-26.  3.  TheCulmiDatinf  0^ 
position,  xl.  27— xlv.  11 :  The  Sanhedrim.  xL  27-& 
The  Wicked  Husbandmen.  xlLl-12.  The  Subtle  Qoa- 
tions.  xlL  13-44 :  (1)  Pharisees :  the  Tribute  Mauey 
(vs.  18-17).  (2)  Sadduoees:  the  Resurrection  (vs.  O- 
87.  (3)  Lawyer :  the  Commandments  (vs.  28-34)  (4) 
Counter  Questions  (vs.  85-44).  The  Prediction  of  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  End  of  the  Agv.  xtIL 
1-37.  The  Anointing  at  Bethany,  xlv.  1-0.  TbeOm- 
pact  of  the  Traitor,  xlv.  10, 11.  4.  The  Fusion  of  tbe 
Servant,  xiv.  12— xv.  47.  The  Prophetic  SymboUm. 
xlv.  12-26:  The  Passover  and  Supper.  The  Propbette 
Word  Regarding  Peter,  xiv.  27-3L  The  Agony  tn  the 
Garden,  xlv.  38-42.  The  Arrest,  xiv.  4^-62.  TbeJw- 
ish  or  Ecclesiastical  TriaL  xiv.  53-65.  The  Dentoh  of 
Peter,  xiv.  66-72.  The  Roman  or  Civil  TrtaL  xv.  1- 
15.   The  Crudflxion.   xv.  1(M1.    The  Burial  xr.  42H7. 

lY.  The  Servant  in  the  "  Wnj  of  the  CrowB." 
XV1.-L  The  Resurrection,  xvi.  1-8.  2.TheBlBenLard^ 
Appearances.  xvL  9-14.  Mary  Magdalene  (vs.  9-11  j. 
Two  Disciples  (vs.  12, 18).  The  Eleven  (v.  14).  X  Tbe 
Risen  Lord^s  Commission,  xvi.  15-18.  4.  The  BIssd 
Lord*s  Work  from  Heaven,   xvi.  19,  20l 

T.  Main  Chnrnoterlstloa. 

(Gospel  of  Vividness.  Mark  Is  a  word-palntBr. 
Raphaers  ^Transfiguration**  from  Mark?  Deseflbs 
looks,  gestures,  accent  of  Jesus— such  details  as  **  He 
sighed,''  *Mooked  round,**  ""took  little  children  In  Hli 
arms,**  etc  Realistic-Matt.,  Messianic ;  Luke.  Btamm- 
itarian:  John,  SplrltuaL  Qosftei  of  AcUvtty:  Gospel 
of  the  Servant.  No  genealogy,  btith  parentageL  Ife 
vrorship  of  Magi  or  adoration  of  Shepherds.  No  Child- 
hood, but  as  full-grown  man  He  enters  on  Work.  Ow 
Greek  word  (Eutheos),  translated  by  fbur  English  wontL 
"anon,**  **forthwiOi,»*  '^straightway,**  *MmmwHairty," 
used  forty  times.  Eleven  retirements:  rest  and  re- 
creation. Mark  xlli.  82,  unique  and  appropriate^  Mart 
X.  45,  appropriate.  ''Ox,**  symbol  fOr  this  Go^eL 
"  Lord  **  only  by  Syro-Phcenldan.  Only  approfwlals  to 
exaltation,  xvL  20;  Ac  iL36  ((3oapel  under  snpsria- 
tendence  of  Peter?)  "Carpenter,**  (vL  3)  uniqiie  and 
only  touch  of  "  thirty  years.*^  Miracles  and  Panbta 
suggest  lessons  in  "Servioe.**  Mark  iv.  »49  and  P>^ 
cxxvU.  2,  B.  V. 
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mSSIONART  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  LOCAL  CHUSCH 
By  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  Chicago. 


OROAinzATiON  is  one  of  the  watchwords  of 
the  modern  Church,  and  is  in  command  in 
almost  every  department  of  its  activity.  The 
exception,  if  there  be  any,  is  usually  in  the 
missionary  enterprises  of  the  Church.  Our 
missionary  boards  these  days  are  splendidly 
organized,  and  their  work  is  carried  on  with 
as  much  executive  ability  as  any  large  busi- 
ness house. 

When  we  reach  the  local  church  we  are 
most  likely  to  come  to  the  end  of  this  elabo- 
rate organization.  Churches  that  are  syste- 
matic and  enterprising  in  every  other  line  of 
activity  are  often  found  limping  here.  In 
most  churches  there  is  at  least  a  Woman's 
Missionary  Society,  and  our  Sunday-schools 
and  Christian  Endeavor  societies  try  pretty 
generally  to  do  some  missionary  work;  but 
these  and  all  other  missionary  activities  are 
ordinarily  quite  separate  from  each  other,  and 
nothing  is  done  to  federate  their  work  and 
thus  insure  cooperation  and  consequent  enter- 
prise and  expansion.  The  interests  of  mis- 
sions would  be  immensely  advanced  in  our 
jhurches  if  more  intelligent  attention  were 
given  *o  their  organization. 

How  is  such  organization  to  be  secured? 
Some  churches  have  adopted  with  great  suc- 
cess the  plan  of  a  missionary  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governing  board  of  the  church 
and  large  enough  to  include  in  its  member- 
ship representatives  from  all  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  church.  Both  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  boards  of  the  church,  the  Woman's 
Society,  the  Sunday-school,  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society,  and,  where  these  exist,  its 
intermediate  and  junior  chapters,  should  all 
be  represented  on  the  committee,  and  there 
should  be  associated  with  these  a  number  of 
the  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  church 
who  believe  in  missions  and  are  known  for 
their  enterprise  and  efficiency.  Usually,  it  is 
best  for  the  pastor  of  the  church  to  be  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  and  in  addition  to 
the  chairman  there  should  be  three  secretaries 
—corresponding,  recording,  and  financial— a 
treasurer,  and  various  standing  subcommit- 
tees. The  conunittee  should  meet  at  least 
once  a  month  and  attend  to  its  business  as  sys- 
tematically and  comprehensively  as  possible. 


Various  lines  of  duty  will  naturally  fall  un- 
der the  care  of  the  conunittee : 

1.  It  should  have  full  charge  of  the  monthly 
missionary  meetings,  securing  the  speakers, 
planning  the  musical  program,  and  superin- 
tending the  ushering,  the  taking  of  the  offer- 
ing, and  the  entertainment  of  the  speakers. 
This  can  be  done  through  subcommittees  of 
two  or  three  members,  a  particular  month  be- 
ing assigned  to  each.  Such  a  plan  invari- 
ably leads  to  a  healthful  rivalry  among 
the  subcommittees  and  is  bound  to  make 
the  meetings  varied  and  interesting.  Divid- 
ing the  work  which  falls  generally  upon 
the  pastor  among  many  people,  it  burdens 
no  one  and  brings  far  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

2.  It  is  also  incumbent  upon  such  a  com- 
mittee to  give  balance  and  direction  to  all  the 
missionary  activities  of  the  church.  If  the 
Sunday-school  needs  to  give  more  attention  to 
home  or  foreign  missions,  if  the  Christian 
Endeavor  is  dropping  behind  with  its  mis- 
sionary gifts,  or  if  the  Woman's  Society  needs 
a  little  helpful  push,  the  committee  having 
oversight  of  the  missionary  activities  of  the 
entire  church  is  supposed  to  plan  and  set  in 
motion  the  means  to  accomplish  any  such  de- 
sired ends. 

If  the  church  has  its  own  missionaries  on 
the  home. and  foreign  field,  this  committee 
should  conduct  a  regular  correspondence 
with  its  representatives.  One  church  with 
which  I  am  familiar  assigned  a  month  to  each 
member  of  the  committee,  and  that  member 
was  expected  to  write  a  long  letter  during  his 
month  to  the  three  missionaries  which  the 
church  had  under  its  care.  In  this  way  the 
missionaries  were  constantly  cheered  by  ti- 
dings from  home,  and,  their  answera  being 
read  in  the  monthly  missionary  meetings  or 
printed  in  the  church  paper,  the  congregation 
were  kept  interested  in  their  missionary  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  chief  duty  of  this  committee  obvious- 
ly is  to  increase  the  missionary  gifts  of  the 
church.  An  occasional  communication  to  the 
membera  of  the  congregation,  appealing  for  a 
particular  offering,  in  some  cases  a  canvass  of 
those  who  are  disinclined  to  aid  the  benevo- 
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lent  contributions  of  the  church,  the  distribu- 
tion of  effective  literature  before  the  taking 
of  a  special  offering,  are  all  duties  that  would 
suggest  themselves  to  a  live  and  enterprising 
committee.  One  such  committee  I  knew  of 
planned  and,  after  much  preliminary  work, 
put  into  operation  a  practical  envelope  sys- 
tem that  doubled  the  missionary  gifts  the  first 
year  and  secured  still  further  increase  each 
successive  year  thereafter.  Their  program 
consisted  in  sending  a  package  of  envelopes, 
duly  stamped  and  numbered,  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  accompanied  with  a  letter 
setting  forth  the  missionary  enterprises  of 


the  church  and  urging  each  member  to  give 
something,  and  to  give  it  systematically  and 
thoughtfully,  to  every  object  for  which  col- 
lections were  taken.  Those  who  failed  to 
respond  were  again  circularized,  and  those 
then  refusing  were  personally  visited.  The 
result  was  that,  tho  the  people  were  using 
envelopes  weekly  for  church  support  in  ad- 
dition to  pew  rentals,  some  seven  hundred 
members  began  the  use  of  a  second  envelope 
each  Sunday  for  benevolence.  Without  t 
wisely  appointed  and  practically  organized 
missionary  committee  such  results  would 
scarcely  have  been  possible. 


THE  HOM£  DBPARTMENT  A  PASTOR'S  AID 

By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  McKinnet,  Ph.D.,  Nbwabk,  New  Jbbset. 


So  MB  years  ago  a  pastor  returned  to  his 
field  of  labor  from  a  convention  of  the  State 
Sunday-school  Association.  Calling  a  few 
of  his  workers  together,  he  inquired  of  them 
whether  it  were  possible  to  establish  a  home 
department  of  the  Sunday-school.  Those 
present  declared  that  all  available  material 
was  in  the  Sunday-school.  To  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statements  made,  the  pastor 
asked  them  to  take  a  pencil  and  sheet  of  pa- 
per and  jot  down  the  names  of  as  many  per- 
sons as  they  could  recall  who  were  not  able  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Sunday-school,  but 
who  might  be  induced  to  study  the  Bible  reg- 
ularly for  half  an  hour  during  each  week. 
To  the  surprise  of  all,  after  duplicates  had 
been  eliminated,  it  was  found  that  a  list  of 
over  seventy  names  was  prepared  that  after- 
noon. These  persons  were  visited  and  a 
number  of  them  became  members  of  the 
home  department.  From  that  day  onward 
the  home  department  has  been  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  that  church. 

In  this  field  of  effort  the  pastor  finds  much 
to  help  him  in  his  work.  In  the  first  place, 
the  study  of  the  Word  is  beneficial ;  where  a 
number  of  persons  in  the  congregation  are  en- 
gaged in  that  study,  the  congregation  as  a 
whole  is  benefited  thereby.  In  the  next 
place,  the  visitors  who  go  into  the  homes  on 
business  connected  with  the  home  depaKraent 
gain  information  which  is  of  benefit  to  the 
pastor.  In  those  churches  where  the  pastor 
meets  with  his  home-department  workers  at 
regular  stated  times,  he  gains  from  them  in- 
formation which  is  of  value  to  him  in  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  members  pf  his  congrega- 


tion. He  learns  of  those  who  need  his  special 
attention,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  fre- 
quently able  to  delegate  to  others  some  of  the 
calling  that  would  otherwise  fall  to  him. 

From  the  home  department  there  frequent- 
ly come  those  who  become  members  of  the 
Church.  The  entrance  of  Qod*s  Word  al- 
ways gives  light. 

The  members  of  the  home  department  are 
naturally  interested  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  Sunday-school.  The  much  needed  co- 
operation between  home  and  Sunday-school 
is  often  secured  and  retained  through  mem- 
bership in  the  home  department  of  some  one 
in  the  home.  The  older  folk,  having  a  like 
interest  in  the  Sunday-school  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  readily  cooperate 
with  them  in  things  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  school. 

Wherever  the  home  department  is  intelli- 
gently worked  it  has  always  proved  to  be  a 
help  to  the  pastor  in  solidifying  the  congre- 
gation and  in  building  up  the  Kingdom. 
Many  pastors  are  opposed  to  its  introduction 
into  their  parish  work  because  they  are  afraid 
of  more  machinery  without  any  commensn- 
rate  results.  This  fear  is  groundless,  for  the 
machinery  of  the  home  department  is  very 
simple,  and  there  is  no  department  of  church 
work  that  yields  such  large  returns  for  the 
effort  expended. 

Finally,  instead  of  being  an  additional  ei- 
pense  to  the  Church,  the  home  department  In 
a  very  short  time  becomes  a  source  of  reve- 
nue. The  offerings  made  by  the  memben» 
as  a  rule,  much  more  than  pay  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  department 
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PilSTORAL  BVANGELISH 

Bt  Charles  L.  Goodbll,  D.D.,  New  Tobk. 


Pentecost  was  the  preparation  for  that 
world  revival  which  will  not  be  ended  until 
the  last  rebel  breaks  his  sword  at  the  feet  of 
bis  Lord.  But  that  was  faith's  victory  in  the 
long  ago  for  full  surrender  and  patient  wait- 
ing. Each  man  in  our  time  must  receive  his 
own  tongue  of  fire  if  he  would  speak  words 
that  bum,  and  each  fresh  outpouring  of  spir- 
itual power  must  be  preceded  by  a  new  Pen- 
tecost. It  is  highly  important  to  clearly  un- 
derstand that  Qod  has  not  to  be  importuned 
to  finish  on  his  part  any  neglected  prepara- 
tion. We  need  not  beg  him  to  be  interested, 
for  already  the  heavens  are  bending  low. 
We  need  not  tell  him  that  men  are  sinning 
and  dying ;  that  fact  has  already  broken  his 
heart  and  emptied  a  throne  to  fill  a  manger. 
The  need  of  preparation  is  entirely  on  the  hu- 
man side,  and  to  that  let  us  address  ourselves. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Pastor.  —  Every 
movement  that  is  to  eventuate  in  worthy  re- 
sults should  have  a  qualified  leader.  By  vir- 
tue of  his  office  and  training  the  pastor  is  that 
leader  in  the  evangelistic  campaign  for  his 
church  and  community.  He  must  set  the 
pace.  He  must  knock  oftenest  at  the  door 
of  Heaven.  He  must  bear  the  image  of  his 
Muster  in  his  face,  so  that  the  passer-by  will 
kuow  that  he  has  been  with  Jesus  and  learned 
of  Him.  His  first  preparation,  both  in  time 
and  in  importance,  must  be  through  prayer. 
In  that  path  he  will  find  the  footmarks  of  his 
Lord.  Him  the  midnight,  and  the  rocky  fast- 
ness, and  the  sobbing  sea  knew  well.  In  deep 
communion  with  His  Father  He  gained  pow- 
er for  every  victory.  Whether  it  were  be- 
fore His  temptation  or  His  'transfiguration, 
prayer  was  His  unfailing  resort.  Through 
that  He  turned  the  edge  of  His  temptation, 
and  was  transformed  before  He  was  transfig- 
ured. Even  in  the  brimming  bitter  cup  of 
G^hsemane  there  is  victory. 

**  Into  the  woods  my  Master  went. 
Clean  forspent,  forspent 
Into  the  woods  my  Master  came. 
Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 

**  Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went. 
And  He  was  well  content. 
Cmt  of  the  woods  my  Master  came, 
Content  with  death  and  shame." 

It  is  a  great  hour  in  any  man's  life  when 
the  real  meaning  of  prayer  bursts  upon  his 


soul ;  when  prayer  becomes  not  so  much  pe- 
tition as  adoration  and  communion.  To 
change  eyes  with  Jesus  Christ ;  to  see  things 
as  He  sees  them;  to  get  what  the  fathers 
called  "  A  burden  for  souls  " ;  to  hear  the  cry 
of  a  measureless  destitution,  and  to  realize 
that  one  has  an  adequate  and  unfailing  reme- 
dy; this  is  the  meaning  of  prayer  to  the 
preacher  of  the  evangel. 

With  prayer  there  must  be  joined  the  de- 
votional study  of  the  Bible.  Whatever  value 
the  critical  method  may  have — and  we  must 
not  slight  it — the  question  is  now  not  on  the 
setting  of  the  message,  but  on  the  message  it- 
self. To  that  one's  soul  must  be  surrendered. 
It  is  time  for  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  come 
again  and  to  voice  themselves,  not  like  a  Jo- 
nah in  Nineveh,  but  like  a  Jeremiah  in  Jerusa- 
lem: "Oh,  that  my  head  were  waters  and 
mhie  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might 
weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people."  It  is  also  time  for 
a  Johannean  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  and 
a  vision  of  the  new  apocalypse.  Read  faith's 
victories  in  the  old  Book  until  faith  comes 
easy.  Then  until  you  are  able  to  write  a 
new  Acts  of  the  Apostles  on  your  own  ac- 
count, read  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  eall  to 
prayer,  of  Brainerd's  work  among  the  In- 
.dians,  and  how  through  prayer  Finney  lost 
his  strength  and  gained  his  power.  Read  of 
the  modern  victories  of  faith  until  your  soul 
thrills  to  the  fact  that  the  Qod  of  Jericho  and 
Carmel,  of  Capernaum  and  Nain,  is  our  God 
to-day. 

Nothing  will  help  the  preacher  more  than 
pastoral  visitation,  if  it  is  conducted  consci- 
entiously and  with  a  purpose.  Here  the  re- 
vival will  often  begin.  You  are  face  to  face 
with  a  needy  soul.  If  you  can  not  arouse 
and  interest  it,  the  fault  is  quite  likely  your 
own.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  repel  the 
solicitude  of  a  breaking  heart.  When  the 
prophet  puts  his  heart  to  the  cold  heart  of 
the  careless  now,  as  of  old,  something  will 
happen.  Here  you  will  find  your  themes; 
here  you  will  observe  the  objections  you  have 
to  meet  and  you  will  go  to  the  pulpit  with  di 
rectness  in  your  aim. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Church.— When 
the  pastor's  heart  is  prepared  for  his  work, 
his  first  duty  is  with  his  church;  and  the 
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same  methods  which  have  blessed  his  own 
soul  will  avail  with  the  people.  For  any 
great  work  in  a  community  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Church  should  heartily  co- 
operate. A  score  of  evangelists  throughout 
the  country  can  accomplish  much  good ;  but 
how  painfully  inadequate  such  human  agency 
is  to  the  great  work  that  fronts  us  as  a  peo- 
ple! If  we  can  have  a  hundred  thousand 
preachers  stirred  of  God,  and  if  each  of  these 
can  have  the  support  of  a  hundred  members, 
there  are  ten  millions  of  people  interested  and 
the  greatest  revival  of  the  ages  is  already 
on. 

Many  a  pastor  has  lost  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  his  church,  as  well  as  his  own 
temper,  by  scolding.  Invitation  is  better 
than  denunciation.  There  must  be  tears  in 
one's  voice  if  he  undertakes  reproof.  No 
doubt  the  officials  are  worldly,  and  the  cares 
of  this  world  are  choking  the  word  so  that  it 
becomes  unfruitful,  but  bitter  arraignment 
and  discipline  will  not  be  likely  to  help  mat- 
ters. You  will  lose  the  confidence  of  your 
man,  and  then  you  can  do  him  no  good.  In 
a  long  pastorate  we  have  never  found  an  offi- 
cial that  could  not  be  moved  to  sympathy  or 
actual  cooperation  by  a  kindly  heart-to-heart 
talk.  Study  the  social  and  dialectic  method 
of  Jesus. 

It  is  highly  important  that  all  social  func- 
tions shall  be  discontinued  for  the  month,  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  meetings  of  any  sort 
that  interfere  with  the  revival  services.  A 
single  irrelevant  or  frivolous  service  may  do 
irremediable  damage  to  your  work.  The 
members  of  the  Church  should  make  their 
engagements  subservient  to  the  great  work  of 
the  Church  and  allow  nothing  to  break  the 
continuity  of  their  attendance  and  interest. 
As  I  write  there  is  the  glow  of  red  fire  in  the 
air.  Throughout  our  city,  in  halls  and 
rented  stores,  on  temporary  platforms  at 
street  comers  and  from  wagons  in  our  squares, 
the  spellbinders  of  all  parties  are  seeking  to 
reach  every  voter  of  the  680,000  whose  suf- 
frages will  settle  our  city  election.  When  I 
asked  a  service  of  one  of  the  speakers  he  re- 
plied :  "  For  thirty  days  I  am  committed  mind 
and  strength  to  the  work  of  convincing  vo- 
ters. **  Ko  one  thinks  such  an  attitude 
strange.  Will  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  do 
less  for  Him  than  a  politician  will  do  for  his 
party? 

The  cottage  prayer-meeting,  rightly  con- 
ducted, is  one  of  the  best  preliminary  helps. 


If  the  parish  is  large,  let  them  be  held  tkt 
same  night  in  several  parts  of  the  field.  Ef- 
fective leaders  will  be  developed.  Many  wbo 
have  been  too  timid  to  spc^  in  the  krge 
meetings  wUl  welcome  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  small  company ;  and  whea  ooa 
committed  to  testimony  will  continoe  it 
Many  who  are  too  remote  from  the  Churdi  to 
regularly  attend  wUl  be  pleased  to  have  the 
meeting  come  to  them,  and  they  should  be 
urged  to  invite  their  unconverted  neighbon. 

The  "  Win  One  •*  League  should  enroll  tie 
majority  of  the  Church.  Andrew  belonged 
to  that  league  and  he  won  Peter,  and  tiat 
was  a  great  day's  work  for  the  ChnrcL 
Philip  also  joined  and  brought  Kathanid 
with  him.  So  the  league  spread  and  the 
Church  grew.  Let  the  pastor  enroll  the  mem- 
bership, and  let  him  not  forget  that  the  wty 
to  make  it  effective  is  to  ask  for  an  indi- 
vidual report  each  week.  Did  you  get  your 
man?  If  not,  why  not?  Carry  this  league 
into  the  young  people's  societies  and  into  the 
men's  club.  Get  the  missionary  societies  uid 
Sunday-school  classes  to  take  it  up.  In  short, 
make  it  a  business  of  getting  the  entire 
Church  to  undertake  with  you  a  definite 
work. 

Few  agencies  have  been  more  blessed  of 
Qod  in  our  ministry  than  the  Mothers*  aod 
Teachers'  Meeting.  This  meeting  is  coo- 
posed,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  the  teacben 
of  our  Sunday-school  classes  and  the  motben 
of  the  children.  It  is  the  most  lesponaTe 
soil  I  have  ever  worked.  With  a  little  child 
for  a  lever,  if  I  can  not  pry  a  mothers'  heart 
out  of  sinful  worldliness,  there  is  little  bofe 
for  her.  I  put  upon  their  hearts  their  respoo- 
sibillty  for  their  children.  I  try  to  show  how 
early  the  crisis  comes  in  most  lives.  I  remiad 
them  that  example  is  a  thousand  times  better 
than  precept.  It  often  happens  that  mother 
comes  to  Christ,  bringing  husband  aod  chil- 
dren with  her.  Teachers  become  convinced 
that  the  end  of  their  teaching  should  be  coo- 
viction  and  action.  Sunday  teaching  is  inp- 
plemented  by  week-day  visitation,  aad  the 
harvest  is  not  far  away. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Gomminiity.—It  ii 

a  legitimate  thing  to  prepare  the  coimnaxiitj 
for  our  revival  services.  In  work  of  this  sort 
the  children  of  this  world  seem  to  be  wiser 
than  the  children  of  light.  There  are  proper 
methods  of  arousing  the  interest  of  the  peo[^ 
in  our  work  which  we  must  not  neglect  to 
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use.  If  we  are  ashamed  of  our  business  or  of 
the  way  in  which  we  propose  to  conduct  it, 
the  less  said  the  better.  But  if  our  cause  is 
great  and  our  methods  wise,  let  in  the  light. 
Let  the  commimity  know  what  you  intend  to 
do  and  how  you  mean  to  do  it.  Take  it  into 
your  confidence  and  it  will  respond  to  your 
invitations.  The  least  among  the  virtues  and 
most  easily  assumed  is  dignity.  It  has,  how- 
ever, proven  itself  costly  before  now,  both  to 
preachers  and  churches*  A  proper  dignity 
may  enhance  our  message,  but  it  takes  a  very 
warm  heart  to  be  dignified  successfully.  Let 
us  get  in  touch  with  the  people.  Let  them 
learn  to  look  for  us  where  the  need  is  greatest, 
and  to  know  that  we  stop  not  on  the  order  of 
our  coming.  Let  the  somber  exterior  of  our 
churches  become  as  inviting  as  the  entrance 


to  theater  and  saloon.  Let  love  be  as  cordial 
in  our  vestibules  as  is  greed  in  the  vestibules 
of  sin.  If  it  is  worth  while  for  other  causes 
to  use  the  printer's  art,  let  the  Church  learn  a 
lesson.  If  a  man  had  gold  dollars  to  sell  at 
ninety  cents,  his  business  would  languish  if  it 
were  not  advertised.  Let  the  world  know 
what  is  being  done  for  its  good  and  it  will 
not  be  indifPerent.  When  the  people  come, 
let  them  find  a  warm-hearted  church  and  an 
interesting  service  and  we  may  hope  to  see 
them  again. 

The  best  of  all  preparation  on  the  human 
side  is  the  canvass  of  the  community  by  con- 
secrated Christians  who  show  a  personal  in- 
terest in  every  person  they  meet.  One  must 
be  joined  to  his  idols  if  he  is  not  stirred  by 
such  an  invitation. 


AN  <<IN  MEMORIAM"  BOOK 
By  thb  Rev.  H.  W.  Kimball,  South  Weymouth,  Massachusetts. 


One  of  the  ways  in  which  lodges  and  sim- 
ilar organizations  reveal  their  brotherly  feel- 
ing and  foster  their  fraternal  life  is  by  their 
thoughtful  recognition  of  their  loss  at  the 
death  of  one  of  their  members.  On  such  oc- 
casions officers  go  and  ojffer  their  assistance, 
and  members  are  always  present  at  the  fune- 
ral service;  flowers  are  sent,  and,  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  departed  brother,  for  a  month 
or  more  the  charter  of  the  organization  is 
draped.  Resolutions  are  passed  and  placed 
upon  the  record-book,  and  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  is  sent  to  the  family  of  the  depart- 
ed brother. 

Contrast  all  this  with  the  way  of  most  of 
our  churches.  Many  make  no  recognition 
whatever  of  the  death  of  a  member,  or  limit 
the  expression  of  their  loss  to  the  sending  of 
flowers.  If  the  person  has  been  very  promi- 
nent in  the  Chiu-ch,  then,  of  course,  some  ref- 
erence is  made  to  him,  but  in  the  average 
church  the  death  of  the  average  member 
passes  almost  unnoticed.  The  Christian  fel- 
lowship is  the  strongest  bond  on  earth,  and 
surely  ought  to  have  adequate  expression 
whenever  that  bond  is  broken,  even  tho  we 
may  be  confident  that  the  sundering  is  only 
for  a  little  while. 

Certain  things  every  church  can  do : 

Immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of 
a  member  the  pastor  can  call  on  the  bereaved 
family.  Other  members  also  can  call,  express 
their  sympathy,  and  offer  their  assistance. 


Flowers  may  be  sent  expressive  of  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Church.  Members  of  the  Church 
may  be  present  at  the  funeral  service.  At 
the  next  communion  a  tender  and  loving  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  the  departed  brother 
or  sister. 

But  more  than  these,  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  in  which  the  Church  might  em- 
phasize the  spirit  of  fellowship,  and  put  in 
some  lasting  memorial  its  appreciation  of 
the  life  of  the  departed  member.  Resolu- 
tions are  the  customary  way,  but  somehow 
resolutions  usually  seem  cold  and  formaL 
Something  more  real  and  lasting  is  a  memo- 
rial book  that  may  fill  a  genuine  need  of  the 
churches.  Into  such  a  book  would  be  put 
the  record  of  the  Christian  life  of  each  de- 
parted member;  the  essential  historical  facts, 
such  as  birth,  marriage,  death,  and  time  of 
uniting  with  the  Church;  also  a  record  of 
their  services  in  the  Church  and  in  the  com- 
munity, and  a  brief  appreciation  of  their 
Christian  character.  Usually  it  would  be 
well  that  a  copy  of  these  records  be  sent  to 
the  relatives  of  the  departed  member,  and 
in  some  cases  the  publication  of  them  in 
the  local  press  would  be  desirable.  A 
reading  of  these  records  for  the  year  might 
well  be  made  a  sacred  part  of  our  annual 
church-meetings.  The  title-page  of  such  a 
book  recently  prepared  for  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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AN 

«m  MEMORIAM"  BOOK 

containing 

A  ROLL 

of  the  faithful  members  of  this  Church  of  Je- 
sus Christ  who  now  rest  from  their  labors: 

A  RECORD 

of  the  unselfish  services  they  rendered  and 
the  work  they  wrought  In  behalf  of  this 
Church  and  community  : 

AN  APPRECLA.TION 

of  their  Christian  characters  which,  tho  hu- 
man, were  strong  in  faith,  honorable  in  right- 
eousness, and  bright  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Master. 

Such  a  book  of  course  would  be  made  to 
last  for  a  century  and  more.  One  recently 
procured  is  about  twelve  by  fourteen  inches 
in  size  with  five  hundred  leaves  of  Crane's 
best  bond  paper.  The  book  is  bound  in  im- 
ported levant  leather,  and  has  appropriate 
gold   tooling.     Upon  the   outside   are   the 


words  ''In  Memoriam,"  with  the  name  of 
the  Church  below.  The  color  of  the  leatbs 
in  this  book  is  a  deep  red,  chosen  because  it 
is  the  blood  color  symbolic  in  Chrifitian  faitb 
of  the  spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice.  TY^ 
book  may  be  kept  in  a  glass  case  beside  the 
communion-table. 

Such  a  book  emphasizes  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  and  is  an  expression  of  the  fia- 
ternal  spirit  at  a  time  when  such  a  spirit 
should  be  most  evident.  It  affords  the 
Church  an  opportunity  to  say  "Well  done' 
of  the  deeds  of  its  departed  members,  and  h  t 
proper  and  loving  appreciation  of  tieir 
characters  and  services.  It  becomes  a  hb* 
torical  record  of  increasing  value.  It  is  wortli 
while  to  enshrine  the  names  of  those  who  hajt 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  taught 
in  the  Sunday-school,  and  visited  among  the 
sick  and  needy.  The  reading  of  these  rec- 
ords at  each  annual  meeting  from  this  book, 
which  will  grow  more  and  more  sacred  wiUi 
the  passing  years,  will  emphasize  the  um'- 
ty  of  the  life  here  and  the  life  beyond,  and 
the  remembrance  of  what  these  others  have 
wrought  will  foster  faith  and  courage. 


TH£  PRAYER-MSBTING 
By  H.  Allbk  Tuppkr,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  Nbw  York. 


The  prayer-meeting  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant services  of  the  Church ;  and  it  should 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive.  It  is  a  family 
meeting  of  the  Church ;  and  why  not  have  a 
general  participation  in  the  talks  about  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest  to  the  membership? 
It  is  a  mistake  for  a  few  members  to  monopo- 
lize the  occasion.  In  many  of  our  churches 
there  is  no  meeting  so  dry  and  so  dull  as  the 
prayer-meeting;  and  why  the  wonder  of  it? 
The  pastor  feels  in  duty  bound  to  give  a  formal 
lecture;  week  by  week  the  same  brethren 
offer  the  same  prayers  and  deliver  the  same 
exhortations;  the  music  is  weariness  to  both 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh ;  and  from  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  brethren  and  sisters  you  are 
led  to  think  that  they  have  met  to  sympathize 
with  each  other  in  an  overwhelming  calam- 
ity. From  the  opening  to  the  closing  moment 
of  the  prayer-meeting  there  should  be  a  joy- 
ous movement  toward  an  inspiring  climax. 
The  pastor's  privilege  is  to  strike  the  key- 
note and  then  merely  to  lead  in  a  tactful  man- 
ner.    He  should  beware  of  a  set  address 


which  is  to  cover  most  of  the  hour;  but  he 
should  come  to  this  service  with  the  most 
thorough  preparation.  Attractive  subjects 
are  to  be  announced  beforehand;  Scripture 
readings  are  to  be  selected  with  intelligence; 
topics  are  to  be  assigned,  at  times,  to  a  num- 
ber of  participants;  the  singing  is  never  to 
go  by  default;  and  the  egotistic,  long-winded 
brother,  whether  at  the  desk  or  in  the  pew, 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  but  once.  Everything  is 
to  be  bright,  brief,  and  breezy  if  the  prayer- 
meeting  is  to  be  a  burden-lifter  and  an  inspi- 
ration to  those  who  attend  and  an  attraction 
to  those  who  do  not  I  A  sweet  taste  in  the 
mouth,  a  new  joy  in  the  heart,  a  fresh 
thought  in  the  mind,  a  blessed  impulse  to  the 
life — this  is  the  golden  fruit  of  the  ideal  pray- 
er and  praise  meeting  of  the  Church  in  fam- 
ily session;  and,  if  otherwise,  the  pastor  is 
largely  to  blame.  This  mid-week  meeting  is. 
indeed,  the  thermometer  of  the  Church ;  and 
if  here  the  mercury  is  high,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  Church  can  not  be  an  ecclesiasticBl 
refrigerator! 
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PSATSR-MSETING  SERVICB 
Bt  Watlakd  Hoyt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 


Joteph  of  Arlmatluea 

DiOBlfBKR  8-9. 

And  qfter  iMi  Joseph  of  ArimathcBa.— John 
xiz.  88. 

This  Joseph  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  po- 
sitioD,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin, 
secretly  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  To  the  plans  and 
decrees  of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  compassed 
at  last  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  refused  consent. 
When  Jesus  had  died  upon  the  cross  he  went 
boldly  to  Pilate  and  begged  the  body  of  Je- 
sus. Possessing,  as  the  wealthier  Jews  did 
frequently,  a  garden  outside  the  city  walls, 
and  haying  in  this  garden  a  new  tomb  where- 
in a  dead  body  had  never  lain,  he  caused  the 
body  of  the  Lord  to  be  placed  in  it.  He 
wrapped  the  body  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and 
together  with  Nicodemushe  gave  the  dead 
Jesus  an  even  sumptuous  sepulture.  Thus 
he  became  an  important  link  in  the  fulfilment 
of  Scripture  and  in  the  unmistakable  identifi- 
cation of  the  risen  Jesus.  These  things  are 
about  all  we  know  of  Joseph  of  Arimathcea. 
Thereafter  he  drops  suddenly  from  vision. 
But  what  we  know  concerning  him  surely 
Buggesfts  important  lessons: 

I.  The  duty  of  standing  for  our  convic- 
tions. His  conduct  in  the  Sanhedrin  (Luke 
xxiii.  51). 

n.  When  we  bravely  do  as  duty  prompts 
it  shall  not  be  as  difiScult  for  us  as  we  may 
fear.  Pilate  quickly  and  willingly  gave  the 
body  (Mark  xv.  43-46). 

III.  Doing  the  right  ourselves,  our  influ- 
ence shall  help  others.  The  boldness  of 
Joseph  stimulated  Nicodemus  (John  xix.  88, 
89). 

IV.  The  impossibility  of  remaining  a  secret 
disciple.  If  we  are  real  disciples,  circum- 
stances will  surely  compel  the  disclosure  of 
our  discipleship  (John  xix.  88). 

Three  Great  Needs 

DIOKMBSR  10-16. 

Thonuu  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  toe  know  not 
whither  thou  goest;  and  how  can  tee  know 
the  way?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life :  no  man  eometh 
unto  the  Fatfter  Init  by  me.    If  ye  had 


known  me,  ye  should  Jiave  known  my  Father 
also :  and  from  hencrforth  ye  know  him  and 
?iave  seen  him. — John  xiv.  5-7. 

Those  are  true  words  of  Thomas  ft  Kempis: 
"  Without  the  way  there  is  no  going ;  without 
the  truth  there  is  no  knowing ;  without  the 
life  there  is  no  living.  Says  Jesus:  I  am  the 
way  which  thou  shouldest  pursue;  the  truth 
which  thou  shouldest  believe ;  the  life  which 
thou  shouldest  hope  for."  So  the  three  great 
needs  of  direction,  knowledge,  life,  are  met  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

I.  Jesus  is  direction.  "I  am  the  way."  1. 
Jesus  is  such  directing  way,  not  in  the  stars, 
but  in  our  earth.  In  incarnation  He  took 
upon  Himself  our  nature.  He  is  the  direct- 
ing way  for  all  the  varying  experiences  and 
vicissitudes  of  life,  for  childhood,  youth, 
manhood,  temptation,  sorrow,  joy,  service, 
love,  death,  triumph  over  death.  2.  He  is 
the  directing  way  for  all  mankind.  He  is  the 
one  universal  man.  8.  He  is  the  directing 
way  because  He  does  not  simply  point  out  the 
way,  He  Himself  is  the  Way,  precisely  telling 
His  teaching  by  His  life. 

n.  Christ  is  the  answer  to  the  great  need  of 
knowing.  "I  am  the  truth."  1.  Jesus  is 
the  truth  concerning  Qod.  Nothing  is  so  de- 
termining of  life  as  one's  conception  of  God. 
Jesus  yields  us  the  true  conception.  2.  He  is 
the  truth  concerning  man — his  worth,  since 
He,  Deity,  became  incarnate  in  his  nature; 
his  sin,  since  He  must  die  to  save  from  it, 
how  fearful  then  man's  sin ;  his  salvation. 
8.  He  is  the  truth  concerning  human  destiny. 

lU.  Jesus  is  the  answer  to  the  great  need 
for  life.    "lam  the  life." 

**'Tis  life  of  which  our  souls  are  scant." 
But  Jesus  gives  life.  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ,  who  strengtheneth  me,  ex- 
claims the  apostle.    

The  Greatest  Personal  Question 

DKCBIIBER  17-23. 

And  he,  trembling  and  astonished,  said.  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  hare  me  to  do  f-— Acts  ix.  6. 

I.  The  question  is  asked  of  the  Lord: 
"Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?"  1. 
He  is  the  risen  Lord.  He  is  not  a  Lord  who 
has  been,  but  a  Lord  who  is;  not  a  past  Lord, 
but  a  present  One;  the  Master  of  death;  not 
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a  memory,  but  a  presence  still  energizing  the 
world.    As  Whittier  sings: 

"But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 
A  present  lielp  is  He ; 
And  faith  has  yet  its  Olivet* 
And  love  its  Galilee. 

"The  healing  of  the  seamless  dress 
Is  by  our  beds  of  pain ; 
We  touch  Him  in  life's  throng  and  press. 
And  we  are  whole  again." 

2.  He  is  the  glorified  Lord.  From  the  in- 
tense light  smiting  Saul  get  conception  of  the 
glory  into  which  He  has  come.  8.  He  is  the 
sympathizing  Lord.  To  Saul's  question, 
Who  art  Thou,  Lord?"  the  reply  is,  "I  am 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  persecutest." 
What  touching  proof  of  the  sympathetic 
identification  of  this  now  risen  and  glorified 
Lord  with  us  still!  He  wears  even  in  His 
utmost  glory  the  very  titles,  even  the  lowliest. 
He  wore  on  earth. 

IL  Out  of  what  state  of  soul  did  the  ques- 
tion spring?  It  sprang  out  of  a  soul  submis- 
sive to  this  Lord.  It  was  not  always  thus 
with  tliis  Saul.  But  now  at  last  his  soul  ut- 
terly submits.  He  no  longer  kicks  against 
the  goads.  And  such  submissive  yielding  to 
the  divine  Lord  is  the  necessary  condition 
precedent  to  the  divine  blessing. 

III.  This  submissive  question,  "  Lord,  what 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?"  looks  toward  an 
active  obedience.  **  What  wilt  thou  have  me 
to  do  f"  How  about  your  own  personal  life, 
your  use  of  prayer  and  Scripture,  your  rela- 
tion to  Christ's  Church,  to  those  you  know 
who  have  not  accepted  Christ,  in  view  of 
this  personal  question?  Are  you  actively 
obeying  this  Lord? 

Tidings  of  Great  Joy 

DICIMBSR  U^. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not :  for 
behold,  1  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy,  fchich 
shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  U  bom 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Savior  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign 
unto  you :  ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in 
stoaddling-dothes,  lying  in  a  manger, — Luke 
ii.  10-12. 

The  Gospel  is  everywhere  a  joy-bringer. 
I  could  not  help  noticing  this  as  I  traveled 
variously  in  the  East.  Wherever  the  Gospel 
had  come,  and  had,  even  measurably,  been 


accepted,  there  was  another  look  and  li^t 
upon  the  people's  faces— prosperity  was  mon 
evident,  homes  were  tidier.  The  contrast  be- 
tween a  Moslem  town  and  a  ChristlaD  one  ifi 
that  Far  East  is  even  startling. 

Notice  that  the  herald-angel  not  only  an- 
nounces tidings  of  great  joy ;  he  also  tells  the 
reasons,  the  contents,  of  the  joy  he  berakii: 

I.  God's  providential  hand  is  in  the  world 
bringing  to  bloom  His  promises.  "In  the 
city  of  David"  —  that  means  Bethlehem. 
Bethlehem  was  David's  ancestral  town  and 
birthplace.  Concerning  Bethlehem,  a  divine 
prophecy  had  been  said,  centuries  before, 
designating  it  as  the  birthplace  of  Messiab— 
great  David's  greater  Son  (Micah  y.  2).  And 
when  the  fulness  of  times  had  culminated,  for 
Messiah's  bhth,  it  is  in  Bethlehem  Messiah  ii 
bom.  God's  providence  grasps  the  Emperor 
Augustus  that  His  promise  may  be  kept 
The  Emperor,  all  unknowingly,  issues  the 
decree  of  enrolment  which  compels  the  birth 
there.  God's  providence  also  grasps  the 
Virgin  Mother.  Tho  she  lives  in  Nazareth  abe 
must  make  the  journey  to  Bethlehem,  where 
her  Son  is  bom. 

II.  "For  unto  you  is  bora  a  Savior."  &n 
is  a  dark,  dread  fact  for  every  one  of  oi. 
What  joy  that  there  has  been  provided  for  u 
a  sufficient  and  efficient  Savior  from  our  sins! 

III.  There  is  given  the  world,  in  Jesu 
Christ,  not  only  a  Savior,  but  also  a  Lord. 
"A  Savior,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.' 
"  Every  life  revolves  round  some  central  sun," 
Let  us  go  further  and  as  truly  say.  every  life 
takes  to  itself  the  sort  and  quality  of  the  son 
round  which  it  revolves.  But  let  the  cenxa 
for  life  be  the  true  center  for  the  soul— the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  more  and  more  the 
life,  yielding  to  His  Lordship,  shall  beccHne 
like  His.  What  joy  this— that  we  have  the 
true  center  for  the  soul's  passionate  and  mold- 
ing love ! 

IV.  This  Savior  and  Lord  is  accesBibk. 
He  "is  bom."  He  becomes  one  with  at. 
And  His  cradle  is  a  "manger."  Anybody 
can  come  to  such  a  cradle. 

"  No  fiery  cherub  guards  Him  round 
Nor  double-flamtng  sword." 

To  such  a  Savior  and  Lord  any  one  can 
have  access.    What  joy  herel 

And  to  whom  does  tiie  herald-angel  bring 
such  tidings  of  great  joy  ?    To  all  people. 


The  Prayer-Meeting  Service  for  I906  will  be  prepared  by 
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PSAYSR-MSETINO  TOPICS  FOR  1906 

Pbsparbd  for  Ths  HoioLBTio  Rbyisw  bt  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  Onicitoo. 


Jiumary :  tlw  Jfonth  of  Beginnings 

Januakt  1-6.  EnUfBtment  for  Bervloe.  Matt.  zz. 
1-16;  xzl.  28-82. 

jANUAftT  7-18.  Separation  unto  Service.  H  Tim.  ii. 
1-7;  11^-19. 

January  14-20.  (MlssloDary  Serrloe)  OoDfecraaoii 
tn  Servio^"  Isa.  Tl.  1-6.    ' 

jANUAEt  fSl-^>  Endnement  for  Seryioe.  Acts  L  7, 
8;iLl-ia 

JANtTABY  28— FiBBVABT  3.  The  Joj  trom  Servioe. 
Luke  z.  17-^ ;  Heb.  zlL  8. 

February :  a  Month  of  Personal  Work 

TEBBUA&T  4-10.  The  Need  of  Peraonal  Work.  Luke 
X.  1, 2;  Jobn  ilL  18. 19;  Mark zri.  16. 

FkbruarY  11-17.  The  Equipment  for  Peraonal  Work. 
ProT.  Jd.  80;  Bpbet.  yt  10-18;  Luke  zziT.  49. 

rsBRUABT  18-24.  (MlwlonarT  Senrioe)  Methods  of 
Peraonal  Work.  John  It.  1-26;  Acts  Yilt  26-40;  Acts 
xzlT.  22-26. 

Fbbruart  26-Maroh  8.  The  Fmits  of  Personal 
Wort.    Daniel zli.  8 ;  James y.  20;  Lnke  zy.  1-10. 

Karch :  A  Month  in  Galilee 

March  4-10.   The  Hidden  Tean-Chrl8t*s  Childhood. 
Luke  U.  39-62. 
March  11-17.    Christ's  S^-Reooffnitton.    Lnke  iy. 


March  18-24.  (Missionarr  Seryioe)  The  Sending 
Forth  of  the  Seyenty*   Luke  z.  1-12. 

March  25-81.  The  Transllguration.  Matt  zyli. 
1-18. 

April:  A  Month  About  the  Cross 

APRIL  1-7.    Disparsi^ng  the  Cross.    Matt.  zyL  21-28. 

April  8-14.   Oifended  by  the  Oroos.    John  yt  62-71. 

April  15-21.  (Holy  Week-^Mlsdonary  Senrioe). 
Ascending  the  Cross.    1  Peter  iL  81-86. 

April  22-28.  (Easter  WeekX  The  Hanrest  of  the 
proas.    John  zli.  81-88. 

-    May:  A  Month  With  the  Risen  Christ 

April  29-Mat  5.  His  Walk  to  Emmans.  Lnke 
Uiy.  13-85. 

Mat  0-12.  His  Appearances  to  Thomas  and  Maiy— 
how  Reconciled  ?   Jobn  zz.  11-18;  24-«9. 

Mat  13-19.  (Missionary  Seryioe)  His  Appearance  to 
theEIeyen.    Mark  zyt  14-18. 

Mat  20-26.  The  Intorylew  with  Peter.  John  zzi. 
1-22. 

Mat  27— Juhb  2.  His  Aaoeoston.  Luke  zziy.  60- 
68;  Actsi.9-1L 

Jnne :  The  Christian's  Vocation 

JXTNia-O.  A  Disciple  of  Christ.  Matt.z.  24-42;  John 
yllL8L,82;  Johnzy.a  ' 

JTTNi  10-16.  A  Friend  of  ChrisL  John  zy.  12-16; 
John  ii.  28. 

JUNK  17-28.  (Missionary  Seryioe)  A  Witness  for 
Christ.    JohnzyiLS;  ActsLS. 

Jum  24-eO.  A  Seryant  of  ChrisU  John  ziti.  18-17; 
Matt  zzly.4&-«l;  Matt.  zzy.  21.         .      « 


Jnly:  Helps  to  the  SpiritnalXife 

Jult  1-7.  The  Funily  Altar.  Gen.  ziL  7,  8;  Isa. 
ziz.l8-2L 

JULT  8-14.   Deyotlonal  Reading.   2  Tim.  ilL  14-17. 

Jult  15-2L  (Missionary  Seryioe)  Systematic  Glylng. 
1  Cor.  zyL  1, 2;  2  Cor.  iz.  6. 7. 

JULT  22-28.    BeUgiousActtyity.   Matt  zz.  1-16. 

August :  (Vacation  Mdnth)  Smnmer  Religion 

Jult  29— august  4.  Noorishing  the  Inner  Life. 
Psalm  Ii.  7-17;  2  Cor.  ziii.  6, 6. 

August  5-11.  ^thful  Church  Attendance.  Heb. 
z,26. 

August  12-18.  (MissloRary  Seryioe)  WayUde  Min- 
istry.   Mattz.5-15;QaLyl9,ia 

August  19-25.    Consistent  Walk  and  Conyersatfon. 

Sphes.  iy.  1. 

August  26— Siptkxbkr  1.  The  Quiet  Hour.  Matt 
yi.5-16. 

September :  Stock  Taking  Month 

8BPTIMBSR  2-8.  Is  Our  Bible  Being  Mutilated? 
Jeremiah  86. 

SEPriMBiR  9-16.  Is  the  Church  Losing  Ground? 
Matt  zyi.  8. 

Skptxm  bkr  16-22.  (Missionary  Serylce)  Are  Missions 
aSuooessoraFUlure?   Isa.  Iy.  8-18. 

Septhibkr  28-29.  Has  the  Sabbath  Seen  Its  Best 
Days?   Isa.  lyilL  18, 14. 

October:  A  Month  in  the  Upper  Room 

SxpnifBER  80— October  6.  Christ's  Great  inter- 
cessory Prayer.   John  zVit 

OCTOBSR  7-18.  Christ's  Great  Object  Lesson.  John 
ziiLl-20. 

OCTOBRR 14-20.  (Missionary  Serylce)  Christ's  Great 
Commission.    Mark  zyi.  15-18. 

OCTOBSR  21-27.  Christ's  Greatest  Benediction.  John 
zz.  19-28. 

OcroBiR  28— NOTXMBiR  8.  Christ's  Greatest  Gift 
Acts  L  1»-14 ;  AoU  U.  1-4. 

Noremben  Harvest  Home  Month 

NoyncBSR  4-10.  Character  Sowing  and  Beeping. 
Gal.  vL  7. 

NoTiMBER  11-17.  Seed  Sowing  Among  the  TouBg< 
(Practical  Conference  on  Training  the  Chlldien  fte 
Christ)    Psalm  zdU  18.      ^ 

NOYZMBKR  19rU.  (Missionary  Serylce)  Sowing  on 
Foreign  Sofl.    Matt  zzyiii.  19-00. 

NOTiMBSR  25— DiciMBiR  L  The  Ftaal  Haryest 
Rey.  zly.  15. 

December:  Adrent  Month 

DICXMBKR  2-8.  Preparation  for  the  Adyent  (3aL' 
ly.4. 

DiOBifBiR  9-15.  The  Btithphu)e  of  the  Christ  Matt 
IL4-6. 

DxcEKBKR  10-22.  (Missionary  Serylce)  ProdalmUig 
the  Adyent    Luke  U.  10, 11. 

DzciMBiR  28-29.  Chrlst*s  Birth  In  Human  Hearts. 
1  John  iy.  7 ;  1  Peter  L  28^ 


.  •       •  • 
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LIVING  issues  FOR  PULPIT  TREATMENT 

Bt  thb  Rey.  W.  D.  p.  Bliss,  Editob  of  the  **  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Rsfobmb,*  nc 


LIFE  nffSURANCS 

Recent  exposures  and  investigatioDS  of  the 
life-insurance  companies  draw  attention  to  a 
subject  on  which  the  pulpit  can  not  afTord  to 
be  silent.  Life  insurance  has  been  said  to  be 
the  most  Christian  of  all  forms  of  business, 
because  in  it  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  oth- 
er, the  strong  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  the  weak.  In  it  the  young,  the 
healthy,  the  prosperous,  pay  dues,  assess- 
ments, instalments,  which  go,  or  should  go, 
to  the  weak,  the  aged,  the  widowed,  and  the 
orphan.  The  capital  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany has  been  called  a  holy  fund,  to  tamper 
with  which  is  little  less  than  sacrilege  against 
some  of  the  most  sacred  responsibilities,  left 
by  the  dead,  for  the  support  of  the  living. 
Upon  it  in  a  way,  too,  rests  all  business.  No 
man  to-day  can  properly  take  his  part  in  life, 
rear  a  family,  conduct  any  undertaking,  ac- 
cept any  responsibility  whose  life  is  not  in- 
sured. How  important  life  insurance  is  may 
be  seen  by  its 

SUtistics 

and  the  gigantic  amounts  paid  into  the  insu- 
rance companies  or  involved  in  the  business. 
According  to  the  "Life-insurance  Policy- 
holders' Lidex  **  the  life  insurance  in  force  in 
American  companies,  January  1,  1905,  was 
913,500,000,000.  The  total  admitted  assets 
of  the  companies  were  $2,500,000,000.  The 
receipts  in  1904  from  interest,  etc.,  that  is, 
from  sources  other  than  premiums,  were 
9110,000,000,  or  about  four  and  one-half  per 
cent,  on  the  admitted  assets.  The  premium 
receipts  for  1904  were  9488,000,000.  Pay- 
ments to  ];>olicy-holders  and  death  claims 
were  9144,000,000.  The  actual  expenses  of 
management  were  9131,000,000.  Besides 
these  large  figures  we  have  the  dues  paid  and 
the  benefits  given  to  not  less  than  8,278,000 
members  of  fraternal  organizations.  If  life 
insurance  should  be  Christianity  it  certainly 
is  business.  Senator  Dryden,  of  New  Jersey, 
president  of  the  Prudential  Company,  calls 
insurance  "  the  first  business  of  the  land,  if 
importance  is  to  be  measured  by  extent  of 
financial  resoiu'cesand  magnitude  of  results." 
Life  insurance  may  be  compared  even  with 
the  Federal  Government  itself,  the  income 
of  the  insurance  companies  from  all  sources 


being  9578,000,000,  and  the  net  ordinary  n- 
oeipts  of  the  Federal  €k>vemment  aboot 
9700,000,000. 

Menace  of  the  Present  System 

Yet  mighty  as  are  its  interests  and  Btuend 
as  are  the  responsibilities  involved,  life  insur- 
ance, as  conducted  at  present  in  America  is  is 
danger.  Of  the  92,500,000,000  admitted  ss- 
sets  of  life-insurance  companies  9880,000,000 
is  in  the  New  York  life  and  the  Mutoal, 
which  with  the  Equitable  form  the  Big  Tluee 
of  life-insurance  companies.  These  three 
companies,  carrying  on  business  on  a  colonsl 
scale,  can  afToM  such  rates,  and  offer  to 
agents  such  inducements  that  they  practicaUy 
control  the  business,  other  companies  being 
scarcely  able  to  compete  with  them.  Tei 
these  three  companies  have  been  shown  bj 
the  recent  investigations  to  be  scandaloQily 
corrupt.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  three 
great  companies  maintained  a  lobby  fund 
for  corrupting  the  legislatures;  that  John 
A.  McCall,  president  of  the  New  York  life, 
supervised  tliis  fund  through  his  attoraej, 
Andrew  Hamilton;  that  money  of  policy- 
holders was  used  for  this  purpose,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  penal  code;  that  it  was  used  for 
partizan  political  purposes;  that  false  ac- 
counts were  kept  and  shown  to  the  public  in 
which  these  illegal  payments  did  not  appetr; 
that  officers  of  the  companies,  Mr.  George 
Perkins  in  particular,  acted  as  trustees  in  deal- 
ing with  themselves,  to  their  personal  profit 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  funds  intrusted  to 
them;  that  the  McCurdys  of  the  New  York 
Mutual,  the  McCalls  of  the  New  YoA  life, 
the  Hydes  and  Alexanders  of  the  Equitable, 
paid  themselves  vast  sums  of  the  policy  hold- 
ers' money ;  that  they  made  fahie  returns  to 
the  Government;  that  they  took  the  mon^ 
belonging  to  the  policy-holders  to  meet  ex- 
travagant expenses;  that  John  A.  McdUl, 
among  others,  borrowed  money  of  the  cosft- 
panics  in  violation  of  the  insurance  law. 
This  indictment  which  we  condense  from  tiie 
summary  In  the  New  York  World  seons  un- 
fortunately true.  And  yet  these  companlei 
were  conddered  the  most  reliable  and  sub- 
stantial in  the  country.  When  the  Equitable 
was  exposed,  people  said  the  New  York  life 
was  all  right;  when  this  was  shown  to  be  If 
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any tblDg  worse,  people  fell  back  on  the  Mu- 
tual till  that  was  found  to  be  as  bad.  This 
condition  of  afTairs  Is  a  menace  to  all  busi- 
ness. How  the  funds  of  these  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  mismanaged  may  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  in  a  list  of  seventy-two  men 
called  the  Senate  of  Wealth,  prepM^  by  Mr. 
Sereno  8.  Pratt  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  no 
less  than  eight  are  said  to  have  made  their 
millions  out  of  insurance,  a  larger  number 
than  that  in  the  Standard  Oil  group.  The 
expenses  of  the  three  big  companies  in  1904 
for  management  alone  was  over  940,000.000, 
which  was  more  than  the  entire  interest  on 
tbe  national  debt  of  the  United  States.  Wid- 
ows have  thus  been  robbed  of  their  belong- 
ings and  orphans  of  their  inheritance. 

What  Can  be  Done? 

It  is  time  that  the  people  as  a  whole  con- 
trolled this  most  important  of  all  industries. 
Senator  Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  Congress  providing  for  the 
Federal  regulation  of  insurance.  He  says 
that  this  will  mean:  First,  an  increase  in  se- 
curity ;  second,  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  insu- 
rance; third,  an  increase  in  the  returns  to 


policy-holders;  fourth,  a  decrease  in  the  bur- 
den of  taxation :  fifth,  a  diminution  in  need- 
less clerical  and  other  expenses  entailed  by 
the  varying  requirements  of  fifty  different 
States;  finally  the  stamping  out  of  frau- 
dulent, spurious,  or  unsi^e  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Others  favor  Government  operation  of  in- 
surance, as  is  being  tried  in  a  small  way  in 
Europe.  Suppose  the  Government  were  to 
receive  the  9488,000.000  a  year  the  private 
companies  now  receive,  and  only  to  have  to 
pay  out  the  death  beneflto  of  9144,000,000 
which  the  companies  paid  out  last  year.  It 
could  not  cost  more  than  two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  of  the  collections  to  do  this,  if  it 
were  not  necessary  to  spend  fabulous  sums  in 
pushing  for  new  business,  or  to  put  dishon- 
est millions  in  the  hands  of  favored  ofiacials. 
This  would  leave  9881,200,000  annual  profits 
for  the  people.  The  system  undoubtedly 
would  not  be  free  from  abuses,  but  govern- 
ment ofilcials  are  to-day  watched,  and  there 
could  not  be  such  abuses  as  we  have  in  the 
present  system.  Yet  the  people  would  be 
immensely  enriched,  and  insurance  would  be 
as  safe  as  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 


SUGGSSTIVB  THBMSS  AND  TEXTS 


OHUSnCAS  Thkmib. 

The  Oreatnen  of  Uttlenen.  ^'And  thou,  Bettilehem, 
tn  tbe  land  of  Juda,  art  not  ttae  leaft  among  tlie 
prinoet  of  Jada ;  for  out  of  tbee  aball  come  a 
OoTemor,  that  iball  mle  my  people  Israel.**— Matt. 
U.6. 

Neceenry  Preparatloni  for  the  Oomlnff  of  the  Chiiit. 
^*  And  be  sball  go  before  blm  In  tbe  spirtt  and  power 
of  SUaa,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fUhera  to  tbe 
children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just;  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord.** 
Luke  L  17. 

AniceUc  Joy  In  Human  Redemption.  ^  ttloiy  to  CkNl  In 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-wfll  toward 
men.**— Luke  IL  14. 

The  Tentlng-plaoe  of  God.  **  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  bis  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  tbe  only  begotten  of  tbe  lUber,  full 
of  grace  and  truth.**— John  1. 14. 

TbeOomlngof  the  Mightier  than  the  Greatest  **Tbere 
oometh  one  mightier  tban  I  after  me,  tbe  latent  of 
Whose  sboes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and 
unloose.**— Mark  L  7. 

Tbe  nrst  Martyrs.  **  Then  Herod,  when  be  saw  that 
be  was  mocked  of  the  wise  men,  was  exceeding 
wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and  slew  all  tbe  children 
that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  thereot 
from  two  yean  old  and  under,  according  to  the 
time  which  be  bad  dfltgontly  toqolred  of  the  wise 
iiieiu''-Mst(.lL10. 


What  Does  tbe  Lord  Say  about  Graft?  ''And  the  Lord 
commended  tbe  unjust  steward.**— Luke  xtL  8. 
Tbe  Hey.  John  D.  Long,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Conditions  that  Wrought  a  Clty*s  Euln.  ''  Behold,  tbls 
was  tbe  Iniquity  of  thy  sister  Sodom;  pride,  fulness 
of  bread  and  prosperous  ease  was  in  ber  and  In  ber 
daughters,  neither  did  sbe  strengthen  the  band  of 
tbe  poor  and  needy.**— Ezek.  xvi.  40.  Tbe  Re?, 
a  B.  Douds,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

The  Eyangel  for  To-day.  ''He  bath  anointed  me  to 
preach  tbe  Gospel  to  tbe  poor,  ...  to  preach  tbe 
acceptable  year  of  tbe  Lord.**— Luke  It.  18, 19.  Tbe 
Rer.  Paul  Tyner,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Making  an  Ideal  Man.  "  Let  us  make  man  In  our  Im- 
age.**—Gen.  1.  ao.  Tbe  BeT.  Frank  C.  Brunner, 
Chicago,  m. 

Tbe  Beauty  of  Dying.  "  O  death,  wbere  is  tby  sting  ? 
O  grave,  wbere  Is  thy  ylctory?/*- 1  Cor.  xt.  65. 
Carl  G.  Doney,  D.D.,  Wasblngton,  D.  C. 

A  Poors  Sneer.  "  Fbols  make  a  mock  at  sln.**-Pn>T. 
xi?.  0.    Herbert  E.  Foss,  D.Dm  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wireless  Mesnges  of  the  Spirit.  "  He  that  bath  eara  to 
bear  let  blm  bear.**-Matt.  xi.  15.  [Suggested  by 
the  wireless  message  announcing  tbe  Peace  of 
Portsmoutb.l  Livingston  L.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

A  Saintly  Sbopkeeper.  "And  a  certain  woman  named 
Lydla  of  tbe  city  of  Tbyatira,  one  that  worshiped 
God,  beard  us.**— Acts  xvi.  14.  Tbe  Rev.  Idgar  De 
Witt  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VTOWS 


KarrUge  among  Diseaaad  Perwma 

The  other  day  an  application  for  marriage 
brought  me  face  to  face  with  a  perplexing 
question.  I  happened  to  know  from  her 
physician  that  tuberculosis  had  been  slowly 
at  work  for  several  years  with  the  lungs  of 
the  woman,  this  being  a  disease  transmittible 
through  heredity,  and  hence  my  perplex- 
ity. My  convictions  are  strong  that  people 
who  are  the  victims  of  transmittible  diseases 
should  not  marry.  But  have  I  the  right  to 
determine  this  question  for  others?  Have  I 
the  right  to  deny  marriage  to  those  who  may 
have  the  taint  of  insanity  or  of  cancer  or  of 
consumption  in  the  blood?  If  so,  where 
am  I  to  draw  the  line. 

Should  or  should  not  the  law  fofbid  mar- 
riage to  the  diseased?  Are  we  not  all  more 
or  less  diseased?  How  far  have  we  the  right 
to  interfere  with  personal  liberty  in  the  mat- 
ter of  marriage?  And  would  not  such  a  de- 
nial open  the  gates  to  frightful  immorality? 
Can  we  do  better  than  to  educate  the  people 
touching  laws  of  heredity  and  touching  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  which  the  mar- 
riage of  those  who  are  afiSicted  with  trans- 
mittible diseases  involves?  But  the  imme- 
diate question  which  I  would  like  to  have 
answered  is:  Should  I  or  should  I  not,  as  a 
clergyman,  marry  a  woman  whom  I  know  to 
be  tahited  with  a  transmittible  disease?  Will 
not  some  of  our  thoughtful  elder  clergymen 
give  their  judgments? 

Troubled  Ck)N8ciBnGE. 


As  to  Pulpit  Clowns 

Dr.  Jakes  M.  Bucklet,  in  a  recent  address 
at  Chautauqua,  paid  his  respects  to  the  pulpit 
''clown."  Dr.  Buckley  deprecated  the  prac- 
tise, of  which  he  thinks  some  ministers  are 
guilty,  of  attempting  *^  to  make  their  audiences 
laugh.**  The  minister  *'of  the  mountebank 
style,  who  attracts  attention  and  seeks  to  hold 
an  audience  by  absurd  gestures  and  droll  sto- 
ries,** is  the  kind  particularly  aimed  at  in  the 
address.  Yet  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Buckley's  audiences,  he  has 
himself  quite  justly  gained  the  repute  of  a 
witty  speaker  who  not  infrequenly  convulses 
his  congregations  and  elicits  some^ing  louder 
than  ''broad  smiles."  Probably  Dr.  Buckley 
would  not  be  found  objecting  to  wit  in  the 


pulpit,  as  no  one  is  better  awaie  than  Urn- 
self  how  many  eminent  wits  have  made  the 
pulpit  historic  and  brilliant  He  inveigki 
rather  against  mere  circus  methods,  tte 
trumped-up  and  laborious  kind  of  langk- 
making  elicited  merely  for  the  land's  mkt. 
As  a  master  himself  of  happy  epigxmms  and 
neatly  turned  repartee  he  knows  very  well 
the  value  of  that  lively  style  that  makei  k 
difficult  for  the  dullest  hearer  to  sleep  while 
he  preaches.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  bad  t 
different  way  of  sending  a  happy,  sometiBMi 
even  a  boisterous  laugh,  rippling  and  titflk- 
ting  all  over  Plymouth  Church,  but  we  pn- 
sume  he  is  not  to  be  classed,  therefore,  wltk 
Dr.  Buckley's  "pulpit  downs.**  The  tnitk 
seems  to  be  that  a  natural  wit,  the  quick  fa- 
ulty of  seeing  and  expressing  the  hamoioai 
aspect  of  an  analogy,  or  of  catchhag  the  oon- 
ical  or  ridiculous  elements  of  some  human  foi- 
ble, is  a  great  and  very  useful  gift  to  a  miait- 
ter.  I  once  heard  a  divine  of  great  abflitiei 
and  the  most  correct  speech  say,  "I  would 
give  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  hrogne.* 
There  is  no  doubt  with  those  who  ever  heard 
Dr.  R.  M.  Gallagher  in  his  prime  that  Ui 
well-nigh  inimitable  and  wholly  inevitable  wft 
that  made  him  locally  famous  in  BtooUtb 
for  many  years  would  have  falleit  quite  ibt 
except  for  his  brogue.  The  golden  ink  la 
this  matter  seems  to  be  that  wit,  humor,  even 
personal  peculiarities  and  eocentridtieB,  if 
they  are  really  native  to  the  man,  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  used  for  the  glory  of  God  whoi 
he  preaches.  The  avenge  andieooe  nay 
usually  be  trusted  to  discriminate  betwea 
the  wit  and  the  clown,  and  each  in  the  cad 
will  go  to  his  own  place.  FASBHon. 

A  DiiKmnt  Khid  of  SvanfsUst 

We  need,  in  order  to  reach  the 
men  and  hard-headed  worUngmen,  a  wy 
different  kind  of  evangelist  from  the  asa 
usually  set  to  that  work,  a  man  ci  wide 
knowledge  of  men,  the  Bible,  and 
literature,  a  man  of  trained  inteUigence  i 
sane  judgment,  a  man  who  can  think  i 
rately  on  his  feet,  a  master  of  a  lacy  and  pic- 
turesque and  dear  English,  who  knowa»  sai 
whose  life  is  in  conformity  with,  the 
dom  of  Christ. 

(Bev.)  William  Ws 

MlSKRAFOWB,  MlNV* 
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THB  MSAHmO  OF  THE   ATOHXMSVT* 
Bt  Moboaiv  Ddc,  D.D.,  Pbotb8Takt  Efiboopal,  New  Yobk. 


We  aUo  joy  in  God,  through  our  Lord  Je^m 
Ohriti,  by  iehom  toe  have  now  received  the 
atonement, — Rom.  y.  11. 

Hb  that  speaks  the  word  ''Atonement" 
touches  the  heart  of  the  Christian  religion. 
By  that  word  is  denoted  the  secret  and  mys- 
terious act  which  has  set  God  and  man  at  one, 
which  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  which 
breaks  the  power  of  Satan,  which  sends  forth 
the  prisoners  from  the  prison-house ;  thus  to 
undo  the  initial  curse  which  our  first  parents 
brought  upon  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
In  that  word  are  summed  up  the  issues  of  life 
and  death.  The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  faith  unfaltering 
held  by  the  Church,  not  in  ignorance  of  the 
objections  brought  against  it  by  acute, 
thoughtful  men,  but  in  spite  of  those  objec- 
tions. To  that  doctrine  the  ancient  and  mod- 
em mind  have  both  made  objections.  To  the 
Jews,  Christ  crucified.  He  whom  the  Apostle 
Paul  preached,  was  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Gentiles,  foolishness;  and  so,  precisely, 
to  the  mind  of  the  present  day,  to  mention  the 
Atonement  arouses  sharp  antagonism;  to 
hold  it  is  considered  by  many  to  hold  what 
has  been  widely  given  up,  and  turning  back 
to  superstition  and  delusion. 

There  are  two  facts  as  to  which  there 
should  be  no  doubt,  and  as  to  one  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt.  These  facts  are  sin  and 
death.  As  for  death,  it  is  before  us  every  day 
and  all  day  long.  Now  the  gospel  of  salva* 
tion  rests  on  one  assumption,  and  that  is  the 
relation  between  these  two,  so  that  in  our 
case  they  go  together,  and  can  not  be  separat- 
ed. There  need  be  no  death  if  there  were  no 
sin.  Then  this  is  confined  to  our  order  of  be- 
ing»  and  not  to  those  inferior  beings  below 
the  level  of  man ;  so  that  if  we  are  to  believe 
what  the  Bible  tells  us  we  say  of  man,  with 
the  poet — 

"  He  thinks  he  was  not  bom  to  die." 

Death  Is  not  in  our  case  a  natural  event.  We 
are  not  made  to  die.  It  is  horribly  unnatural 
that  we  should  die.    A  reason  is  rendered 


why  we  must  die;  and  then  comes  the  Gos- 
pel. For  men,  death  is  the  wages  of  sin:  To 
deny  that  is  to  decide  with  the  philosophers 
of  this  world  and  to  contradict  Uie  words  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  that  man  is  physi- 
cally and  spiritually  one.  Body  and  soul  are 
one ;  and  in  the  faxdX  outcome  of  the  cross  man 
was  destined  to  continue  forever  in  life  im- 
mortal, in  etemal  life.  The  separation  be- 
tween body  and  soul  is  death,  and  that  sepa- 
ration came  by  sin.  This  is  the  story  that  is 
^Id  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  believed  in  the 
Church  for  thousands  of  years.  I  know  of 
no  ascertained  facts  to  disprove  this  trath. 
Think  as  you  may  of  the  old  account  in  Gen- 
esis; make  it  legendary  if  you  please,  but 
the  sense  does  not  change.  Man  was  not 
made  to  die.  He  was  wamed  not  to  sin 
against  God  lest  he  should  die.  He  would 
not  hear  the  warning,  but  disobeyed,  and  he 
died  as  he  had  been  told  that  he  must,  and 
surely  would.  What,  then,  could  be  done? 
One  of  two  things.  Either  to  leave  him  in 
the  dust  a  lifeless  body  and  outcast  soul,  or 
else  to  find  some  way  by  which  he  could  be 
recovered  and  live  again.  To  such  a  proc- 
ess of  recovery  has  been  applied  from  time 
inmiemorial  the  word  **  redemption." 

We  have  considered  two  facts  in  the  state 
of  man.  Now  let  us  consider  two  facts  In 
the  nature  of  the  etemal  and  infinite  €k)d. 
God  is  love;  God  is  also  holiness  and  right- 
eousness. God's  holiness  is  just  as  much  an 
essence  of  His  being  as  love  is.  To  cease  to 
love  anything  that  He  had  made  would  be 
to  deny  Himself.  To  cease  to  hate  and  abhor 
evil  would  also  be  to  deny  Himself.  The  two 
facts  stand  together.  We  have  not  worked 
out  this  in  our  feeble  discursive  thought ;  we 
have  received  it  in  revelation  from  Himself. 
God  is  love.  It  is  His  own  description,  writ- 
ten by  His  own  hand.  God  hateth  iniquity: 
**  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that 
dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

God  hates  sin,  but  He  endowed  man  with 
free  will  lest  he  should  be  a  mere  machine. 
In  the  power  of  that  free  will  m^n  revolted 
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from  God,  despised  His  justice  and  His  holi- 
ness, and  the  wages  followed  the  offense: 
moral  death,  physical  death,  spiritual  death. 

Now  while  man  changes,  Qod  does  not 
change.  He  can  not  change.  He  must  still 
love  the  poor  fallen  child.  He  must  still  be 
true  to  Himself  and  abhor  the  sin.  What 
shall  be  done?  It  was  as  tho  the  dark  skies 
opened  and  a  flash  of  light  came  down  before 
the  day  breaks.  The  glory  of  the  Atone- 
ment is  shining  through  the  thunder-clouds 
of  eternal  death,  and  Jesus  Christ  comes  now, 
the  Son  of  God,  to  make  our  reconciliation 
for  iniquity ;  to  put  away  sin  by  the  offering 
of  Himself;  to  recover  and  save  the  lost. 

So,  then,  the  Atonement  is  not  a  commercial 
transaction ;  not  the  buying  off  of  an  angry 
creator;  not  a  juggling  with  the  law  by 
which  a  criminal  may  be  treated  as  tho  he 
were  not  what  he  is ;  it  is  not  the  substitution 
of  an  innocent  person  for  a  guilty ;  not  the 
pretending  that  the  guilty  one  is  innocent, — 
these  are  accretions  that  have  grown  up 
about  the  doctrine ;  but  it  is  a  perfect  answer, 
reconciling  the  law  and  the  love  and  the  truth 
of  God.  He  comes  to  the  lost  in  sympathy 
and  in  pity.  Ho  dares  sin  to  do  its  worst; 
and  then  for  love  of  us,  and  to  show  us  what 
God  is,  He  sends  His  Son ;  and  there  the  Christ, 
He  who  was  Gk)d,  endured  the  bloody  sweat, 
the  agonies  of  the  scourge,  the  condemna- 
tion of  death,  and  the  utter  hopelessness,  and 
the  eternal  repugnance  of  God  to  death- 
all  this  is  reckoned  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  to  ourselves.  What 
is  there  for  us?  Why,  this  surely:  that  no 
man  can  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, or  even  know  what  it  means,  unless  he 
also  loves  and  hates;  loves  the  good  and  hates 
the  bad ;  loves  good  and  hates  sin.  Without 
this  the  great  act,  the  Atonement,  is  a  blank, 
and  sin  is  an  empty  name,  and  an  amiable 
way  of  accounting  for  lapses  of  appetite ;  and 
so  it  all  ends  in  two  denials,  and  the  whole 
monster  is  swept  away :  the  denial  of  sin  and 
the  denial  of  the  cause  of  faith.  To  say  that 
sin  is  a  mere  circumstance  of  life,  and  that  it 
is  even  a  cause  of  variation  and  advance,  as 
the  novelists  describe  it;  and  then  to  say  that 
death  is  the  orderly  and  regular  event  in  the 
course  of  human  progress,  which  must  have 
come  anyhow,  and  that  it  is  just  as  natural  to 
die  as  to  be  bom;  believe  these  two  things 
and  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Christian  religion 
vanishes  like  a  dream,  to  be  repkced  by  some 


form  of  pagan  philosophy,  reenforoed  bj 
modem  ideas:  and  in  these  days  we  most 
be  ready,  or  before  we  know  it  it  may  be 
here.  I  ask  you  what  the  world  would  soon 
be  like  if  men  should  cease  to  hate  and  pon- 
ish  sin  and  vote  to  consider  it  a  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  race?  Let  ua  torn 
from  the  inventions  of  godless  discursive  rm- 
son  to  the  joy  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  say  with  St.  Paul:  "We  Joy  in  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Uutnxgli 
whom  we  have  received  the  atonement" 
From  philosophy,  ancient  or  modem,  no 
comfort  can  be  had  without  denying  the  con- 
victions of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  in  all 
places  and  in  all  times:  the  facts  of  histofy 
and  those  of  our  daily  experience,  the  inner 
witness  of  our  own  hearts  and  souls.  I  will 
ask  if  there  is  not  a  longing  to  be  truer  and 
holier  and  better  than  we  are?  Does  not  our 
abhorrence  of  a  surrender  to  temptation  show 
us  how  to  emerge  from  the  da^ness  of  death 
to  life?— to  a  life  beyond  those  shadows  where 
the  wicked  shall  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  shall  be  at  rest. 

Men  should  not  treat  the  cross  as  a  mers 
emblem  of  pain  and  a  symbol  of  suffering; 
not  even  as  a  souvenir  of  One  who  lived  a 
very  sorrowful  life  and  died  an  agonizing 
death,  patiently  and  without  a  murmur;  not 
even  as  an  illustration  of  vicarious  sorrow. 
Why,  there  are  others  who  have  suffered  pain 
and  torture,  but  there  are  none  who  suffered 
the  agony  of  soul  on  Calvary.  Something  is 
here  that  passes  human  experience;  it  tran- 
scends human  thought  and  baffles  puisalt  of 
its  final  meaning. 

But  the  cross  takes  in  the  whole  of  life. 
It  meets  every  human  need  and  matches  every 
human  want.  It  flows  back  and  forth  and 
on  and  about  and  below  and  across;  and  the 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ  is  of  all  symbols  in  hu- 
man history  the  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  To  know  this  is  to  know  that  yon 
must  do  something.  Ton  must  liate  and 
love:  hate  the  bad  and  love  the  good.  Love 
God  and  hate  what  God  hates;  love  ri^t- 
eousness  and  hate  iniquity.  Otherwise  the 
cross  can  be  to  you  no  more  than  It  is  to  tbe 
wise  in  his  own  eyes— a  symbol  which  the 
disputers  of  this  world  recoil  from  as  they  do 
from  the  teaching  conoeming  the  cross,  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  God's  perfect  hottnesi 
or  grasp  the  cause  of  man's  dire  dlatma 
They  can  not  reconcile  the  love  and  righteous- 
liess  of  the  Creator;  the^  can  not  led  tho 
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effect  of  sin  on  man  and  the  perfect  purity 
and  holiness  of  God. 

Tou  have  your  pictures  of  the  cross  or  a 
crucifix  before  your  eyes;  on  your  breast  the 
sign  of  the  cross  was  made  when  you  were 
baptized ;  you  sign  yourself  with  it  perhaps 
when  you  make  your  prayers  or  profess  your 
faith,  or  put  forth  your  hand  for  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  Is 
this  an  empty  sign  for  you?  Do  you  know 
what  it  will  do  for  you?  Do  you  know 
the  meaning  of  the  atonement  for  your  sin 
which  that  sign  imports— the  sign  of  the  sac- 
rifice that  Christ  has  made  for  you  and  suf- 
fered in  the  flesh  just  as  tho  it  were  you 
yourself,  that  He  may  show  His  love  for  you 
and  draw  you  to  Him?  Do  you  think  of  it  in 
this  way?  Do  you  muse  upon  what  it  has 
cost,  and  why  it  was  that  Christ  suffered  for 
you,  the  just  for  the  unjust?  Then  you 
must  abhor  the  unholy  and  the  impure  and 
mourn  for  your  lost  estate.  Let  us  get  rid  of 
every  low  and  unworthy  notion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  His  work.    It  is  not  as  if  the  cross 


had  paid  the  bill  for  you  and  left  you  free  to 
run  up  another  account  which  also  He  will 
pay  when  it  becomes  due.  It  is  not  as  if  He 
had  placed  certain  merits  of  his  own  to  your 
credit,  like  a  bank  account,  on  which  you 
could  draw  and  keep  on  drawing  for  any 
folly  you  may  wish  to  conunit.  It  is  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  wliatever  that' is  suggested  by 
the  awful  figure  held  fast  on  the  rough  beam 
by  nails  in  his  liands  and  feet,  and  silently 
fixing  His  eyes  upon  your  faca  But  what 
we  do  hear  as  that  object  meets  the  view  is  a 
voice  that  thrills  the  soul  and  finds  an  echo  in 
the  heart,  and  which  shall  thrill  innumerable 
souls  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end — 
a  voice  which  says,  **What  brought  me  to 
this  was  my  love  for  you.  Now  turn  and 
love  as  I  love,  hate  as  I  hate.** 

So  love,  so  renounce,  so  discipline  mind, 
heart,  will,  that  they  shall  be  with  Him  in 
that  life  and  in  that  death ;  and  after  death  in 
the  new  life  everlasting.  This  is  the  joy  in 
the  atonement  which  was  made  for  us 
through  His  most  precious  blood. 


POLITICAL  LIBERTY  • 
Bt  thb  Hon.  Williaic  Travkrs  Jerome,  A.M.,  New  Tobx. 


On  a  day  like  this,  in  a  house  built  for  the 
purpose  that  this  is,f  there  is  too  much  rev- 
erence in  my  nature  to  be  here  were  it  not  that 
I  believe  there  is  to-day  a  moral  question,  and 
a  profound  moral  question,  that  affects  every 
one  of  us,  and  that  affects  this  dear  country 
of  ours  as  well,  because  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances New  York  has  become  the  focus 
of  our  whole  great  people.  They  are  watch- 
ing to  see  what  shall  be  done  here,  and  so 
that  seems  to  me  a  moral  issue.  They  are 
watching  to  see  whether  here  in  a  great  city 
like  this,  full  of  thousands  of  all  races  and 
creeds,  whether  among  them  a  principle,  just 
a  principle,  not  a  party,  not  a  candidate,  but 
just  a  poor  naked  principle  can  take  that  hold 
on  the  heart  of  men  that  they  will  do  what 
thousands  and  thousands  all  through  this 
land  outside  of  this  city  are  hoping  that  they 
will  do. 

It  is  because  I  feel  that,  that  I  am  here  in 
this  sacred  place  and  on  this  holy  day  to 
speak,  not  in  my  own  interest  as  a  candidate. 
It  matters  little  what  becomes  of  the  one  who 
carries  the  colors  in  battle ;  he  is  but  a  soldier ; 


but  it  does  matter  to  you,  and  it  matters  to 
me  as  a  part  of  you,  whether  those  colors  go 
forward  or  whether  those  colors  are  pressed 
back.  It  matters  much  in  the  heart  that  it 
will  pu1|  in  me  and  in  you  and  the  people  all 
through  this  land,  whether  or  no  a  principle 
is  to  be  crushed  down  after  it  is  made  plain 
and  clear;  or  whether,  after  it  is  made  plain 
and  clear,  a  principle  is  to  triumph  because  it ' 
is  a  principle. 

I  read  in  the  sacred  Book  that  the  Greeks 
erected  an  altar  to  the  unknown  god.  I 
sometimes  think  that  we,  in  these  latter  days 
of  subservience,  these  days  when  idealism  is 
almost  gone  out,  would  do  well  to  erect  an 
altar  to  the  impractical  man,  to  the  man  that 
still  has  some  faith  among  us  in  principle. 
How  we  have  all  faltered  I  How  we  measure 
the  results  I  How  we  think  that  we  must  see 
where  we  are  coming  out!  How  we  don't 
look  and  inquire  what  is  right  and  then  go 
and  do  it,  in  politics,  in  business,  or  any- 
where—but we  file  always  looking  at  the 
consequences.  I  hear  so  many  good  men  that 
always  advise  you  with  a  fearful  note  in  their 
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advice.  They  say  to  you  such  and  such  a 
thing  is  not  *^  practical."  Their  measure  and 
test  of  goodness  and  right  is  so  often  whether 
it  is  **  practical  **  according  to  their  notions. 
I  never  heard  that  it  was  any  part  of  our 
duty  to  get  up  before  the  sunrise  and  see  that 
God  Almighty  got  His  sun  upt  It  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  the  work  that 
lies  at  hand.  If  we  put  our  faith  and  our 
hope  and  our  trust  in  a  principle,  or  some- 
thing based  on  the  fundamental  moralities  of 
life,  or  something  that  is  sound  and  true  and 
right,  we  need  not  bother  our  heads  about 
calculating  the  results.  We  can  leave  the  re- 
sults to  a  higher  Power  who  works  In  ways 
we  do  not  know. 

And  now  our  life  is  certainly  a  whole. 
There  is  not  one  morality  for  Sunday  and  one 
for  the  remaining  six  days  of  the  week. 
There  is  not  one  morality  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty -four  days  in  the  year  and  another 
for  election  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  all 
the  time  In  our  hopelessness  and  in  our  fear 
overlook  the  great  fundamental  moralities 
that  come  into  our  public  life.  Are  those 
teachings  of  Him  whom  we  all  humbly  try  to 
follow,  are  these  teachings  of  the  sages  and 
wise  men  through  the  ages — are  they  only  for 
home  consumption?  Are  these  principles 
that  run  all  through  the  literature  of  all  peo- 
ple simply  something  to  be  taught  to  women 
and  children,  or  are  they  something  to  go 
out  and  fight  for,  to  live  for,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, as  many  men  in  their  great  lives  have 
exemplified,  to  die  for? 

Pardon  me  if  I  dwell  upon  my  own  case, 
because  I  know  it  better  than  anything  else, 
and  I  want  to  Ulustrate  in  my  own  person, 
as  far  as  I  may,  the  principle  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  raise,  the  principle  to  the  support  of 
which  I  am  trying  to  call  all  good  people. 
I  took  an  office  at  the  hands  of  the  people  in 
1901.  Conditions  had  become  such  that  there 
was  a  moral  stir  and  an  awakening  in  this 
city.  When  the  time  came  in  which  that 
office  was  expiring,  I  looked  about  me  and 
said:  **They  were  generous  to  me  I  They 
gave  me  a  great  trust  that  I  have  not  fulfilled 
*as  perfectly  perhaps  as  others  would ;  but  I 
have  fulfilled  it  as  well  as  I  knew  how."  I 
said :  **  Under  these  circumstances  what  could 
I  do?  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  any  mere 
vulgar  scramble  for  an  office.  I  want  to  do 
a  service." 

I  looked  about  me  to  see  what  service  I 
could  render.    I  had  read  that  the  voice  of 


the  people  was  the  voice  of  €k>d;  and  I  be- 
lieve to-day  that  the  voice  of  the  people  la 
much  nearer  the  voice  of  €k>d  than  many 
cynics  are  willing  to  concede.  I  saw  from 
history  and  from  my  own  observations  that 
the  great  bulk  of  our  people  were  good  and 
honest  and  brave,  and  wanted  the  good  and 
the  honest  and  the  brave  thing ;  but  as  I  no- 
ted that,  I  noted  too  that  they  were  not  free; 
that  while  theoretically  they  had  thdr  repre- 
sentatives in  convention,  while  tbeoreticallj 
they  went  to  the  primaries,  and  in  theory  the 
candidates  that  were  to  run  for  public  office 
were  their  selection,  in  reality  they  were  not 
their  selection  at  alL  That  which  yon  and  I 
were  given  at  our  election  was  the  choice, 
not  between  people  who  had  been  selected  by 
us,  but  a  choice  between  the  men  who  had 
been  selected  by  a  boss  selected  by  some  one 
who  was  not  the  people's  servant,  by  some 
one  who  was  not  responsible  to  the  people,  by 
some  one  that  you  and  I  had  not  chosen. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  that;  this  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place ;  but  I  think  aU 
men  of  this  city  bear  me  out  that  it  is  true, 
not  only  here,  but  practically  true  all  over 
our  broad,  loved  land,  that  this  sinister  in- 
fluence has  come  between  the  free  conven- 
tion of  the  people  and  their  public  servants. 
With  what  result?  With  the  result,  with  the 
only  result  that  could  come  from  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  public  servant  no  longer 
feels  himself  responsible  to  the  people;  no 
longer  realizes  that  it  is  the  people  he  serves. 
He  has  come  to  feel  that  his  political  life,  that 
his  preferment,  is  taken  at  the  hands  of  some 
one  other  than  the  people;  and  that  to  that 
person  and  not  to  the  people  he  owes  his  elec- 
tion. 

And  so  it  is  with  our  public  officers  who 
take  office  not  at  your  hands,  not  because  you 
have  given  it  to  them,  not  with  responsibO- 
ity  to  you  and  a  feeling  that  you  and  yon 
alone  are  they  whom  they  have  to  please. 
**  Their  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stands  and 
faith  unfaithful  keeps  them  falsely  true"— 
true  to  the  men  who  created  them,  the  bosses. 

This  is  what  I  saw  as  I  looked  about,  and  I 
said :  **  Here  is  a  chance  to  render  the  serr- 
icet  Here  is  the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  merely  to  enter  into  a  vul- 
gar scramble  for  office  t  I  will  have  none  of 
this  I  The  office  that  was  given  to  me  clean 
and  pure  from  the  people  I  will  return  to 
them,  that  they  may  give  it  to  another  if  they 
will,  but  I  will  not  go  back  and  ask  their  suf  • 
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rages  after  I  hare  first  bowed  my  knee  to 
those  who  come  between  your  will  and  your 
public  servants."  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it! 
My  own  work  has  taken  me  frequently  to 
Albany.  Tear  after  year  as  I  have  been  there 
I  have  seen  the  lowered  moral  tone,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  the  man's  politics  was.  There 
was  the  base  thought,  the  lowest  plane!  Pa- 
triotism! 

Think  of  any  one  putting  in  an  appeal  at 
Albany  in  our  legislative  body  on  the  basis  of 
patriotism.  It  would  be  so  absurd  that  it 
would  not  be  even  funny!  There  it  would 
not  even  excite  a  smile!  It  would  be  looked 
upon  as  the  mere  vaporing  of  some  person 
whose  mind  was  fast  leaving  him.  Oh!  I 
would  see  as  I  went  there,  young  fellows 
coming  up  fh>m  the  country  districts  and 
sometimes  from  the  great  city  here,  full  of 
hope  and  bravery.  They  had  the  thought 
that  they  were  going  into  the  legislative  body, 
and  that  they  were  going  to  do  something ; 
they  did  not  quite  dare  to  call  it  patriotic, 
but  that  was  what  they  meant  in  their  hearts. 
Their  heart  was  in  thdr  work,  and  the  young 
fellow  was  going  to  make  his  protest.  He 
was  going  to  insist  upon  the  interests  of  the 
people.  He  was  taken  aside  and  admonished. 
He  made  his  protest,  but  it  made  no  impres- 
sion. He  has  gone  back  to  his  little  commu- 
nity and  met  this  man  and  that  man  and  the 
other  man,  each  of  whom  have  said  to  him, 
•*  My  boy,  you  have  done  well !  **  But  when 
the  convention  met,  what  happened?  His 
political  life  was  brought  to  an  end.  He  had 
not  placated  that  sinister  power,  the  boss! 

Take  the  advice  that  we  give  to  the  young 
men !  You  know  if  any  bright  young  fellow 
comes  to  you,  brave  and  happy  in  his  heart, 
and  wants  to  go  forward;  you  know  if  you 
love  him  and  have  his  interest  at  heart,  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  say  to  him  :**  Boy , 
keep  out  of  politics!  It  is  a  dirty  thing!" 
Why  is  it  dirty?  Would  you  tell  him  to 
keep  out  of  it  if  your  best  citizens  were 
to  be  heard?  Never.  You  would  tell  him  to 
go  into  it.  There  is  no  grander,  no  nobler 
service  that  any  man  can  render  than  to 
serve  his  country,  in  the  nation,  in  the 
State,  or  in  the  locality  where  he  may  be. 
You'd  urge  it  on  him,  but  you  don't  now! 
You  tell  him  it  is  a  dirty  business;  and  you 
tell  him  it  is  a  dirty  business  because  you 
realize  that  his  career  is  at  an  end  unless  he 
is  subservient  to  the  boss. 

Now  when  the  nation  comes  to  a  condition 


of  things  that  the  young  and  the  brave  are 
advised  to  keep  out  of  its  public  service,  that 
nation  has  come  to  a  serious  condition ;  and 
when  it  is  sought  to  break  through  and  de- 
stroy such  conditions,  not  a  political  issue  is 
raised,  but  a  moral  and  patriotic  issue  is 
raised,  a  moral  and  patriotic  issue  of  the 
highest  import.  I  raised  this  question  when 
I  stated  that  I  would  go  back  to  the  people 
and  ask  support  at  their  hands  but  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  boss.  I  stood  in 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  and  in  their 
capacity  to  see  the  principle;  and  I  said  fur- 
ther that  in  that  faith  I  would  trust  them, 
and  trust  them  absolutely  and  implicitly; 
and  so  I  went  to  no  delegation  or  convention 
of  the  bosses,  but  asked  the  people  of  New 
York,  if  they  would  nominate  me,  to  sign  my 
petition.  To  my  surprise— no,  not  to  my  sur- 
prise even — thousands  responded,  and  on  the 
very  first  day  permitted  by  the  law  that  pe- 
tition, without  any  convention,  without  any 
bosses,  but  from  the  free  citizens  of  a  free 
country,  was  filed  with  the  bureau  of  elec- 
tions. 

And  now  the  thing  has  happened  that  has 
put  more  faith  and  hope  in  me  than  anything 
in  my  whole  life.  I  was  nothing.  There 
were  a  thousand  thousand  men  that  could 
have  administered  my  office  probably  as  well 
as  I  have.  There  are  lots  of  men  that  would 
have  administered  it  just  as  honestly  as  I 
have.  I  happened  to  put  my  appeal  to  a 
principle.  They  told  me,  ^  You  have  got  no 
organization."  I  said,  *'The  people  shall  be 
my  organization."  They  said:  ''You  will 
have  no  money,  and  there  are  860,000  voters 
in  this  great  county,  stretching  from  away 
up  in  the  Bronx  to  the  Battery."  I  said. 
''The  money  end  will  take  care  of  itself."  I 
said:  "Have  I  lived  forty-six  years  in  this 
conununity,  been  believing  in  principle,  beeii 
believing  that  principles  are  something  to 
practise  and  not  alone  to  preach?  And  is  it 
not  more  important  to  me  to  know  whether  a 
pr  le  is  a  real  thing  for  active  life  or 
wht.«aer  it  is  something  for  home  consump- 
tion ?  "  I  said :  "  It  is  more  important  for  me 
to  know  this:  Whether  this  people  is  free, 
whether  it  will  put  down  a  moral  milestone 
to  mark  its  progress."  That  is  more  impor- 
tant than  any  future ;  that  is  more  important 
than  any  office;  and  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  to  set  that  moral  milestone  down  that 
every  one  in  this  conununity  may  mark  our 
progress. 
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**  But  the  moment  I  did  this— <lid  it  alone-— 
there  came  from  all  over  this  conmiunity,  this 
conmiunity  which  they  said  was  so  depiSYed 
and  so  debauched,  there  came  sympathy, 
support,  and  help.  The  people  began  to  stir; 
the  press  all  came  out— for  what?  For  me? 
No.  They  came  out  for  principle,  and  that 
is  why  I  say  I  am  here  to-day,  not  preaching 
on  a  campaign,  but  on  a  moral  issue.  This 
demonstration  was  not  for  William  Travers 
Jerome ;  it  was  because  the  American  people 
did  as  they  always  have  done  and  always  will 
do— responded,  as  they  will  always  respond  to 
an  appeal  to  principle  when  once  they  see  it. 

The  people  have  come  forward  one  after 
another;  and  I  think  to-day  I  may  fairly  say 
that  this  whole  city  of  ours  is  in  turmoil  and 
tumult  because  they  want  an  opportunity 
to  register  their  will.  The  principle  is  the 
freedom  of  the  people  against  the  bosses. 
Already  what  has  been  done  has  at  least  been 
this:  There  has  been  proven,  if  nothing  else, 
the  might  of  a  principle,  of  a  principle  all 
alone,  a  principle  of  liberty  that  we  have 
heard  the  changes  rung  on  from  our  earliest 


childhood;  the  growth  of  liberty,  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  an  iUut- 
tration  of,  that  we  may  once  again  regain 
our  political  rights— that  principle  has  beea 
shown  by  this  uprising.  This  is  the  thing 
that  men  are  teaching  us— to  put  our  faith  in 
the  fundamental  moralities.  This  is  the  thing 
that  makes  us  trust  and  love;  and  is  it  not 
making  us  believe  the  words  that  God  hat 
set  down  in  His  Book,  and  that  have  been 
taught  by  the  wise  men  of  all  ages,  as  the 
really  living  vital  things?  It  proved  another 
thing;  it  proved  the  force  of  a  principle,  and 
it  proved  the  people  could  be  trusted,  and  that 
when  they  saw  a  principle  they  would  rise  up 
and  ring  true.  And  it  has  proved  another 
thing,  and  will,  because  if  this  thing  goes 
through  it  is  a  revolution.  It  has  proved  that 
the  public  servant  can  go  over  the  head  of  the 
''boss,"  to  the  people  in  this  ''boss*  -ridden 
dty.  Whatever  may  happen  on  the  7th  o( 
November,*  I  feel  keenly,  as  I  always  have, 
those  words  of  that  great  teacher  of  men 
in  Massachusetts,  "Come  into  port  greatly 
or  sail  the  seas  with  God." 


CHRISTIAN  FAITH  t 
Bt  Pbof.  Jambs  Dbnnet,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  Scotlahd. 


Who  toM  foreknown  indeed  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  but  was  manifested  cU  the 
end  of  the  timee  for  your  eake,  who  through 
him  are  believere  in  Ood,  which  raieed  him 
from  the  dead  and  gave  him  glory,  eo  that 
your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  CM, — 1 
Peter  i.  20,  21. 

Pbtbb  had  been  a  believer  in  God  before 
he  knew  Jesus  and  believed  through  Him. 
Jesus  spoke  to  all  men  as  believers  in  God ; 
and  He  took  it  for  granted  that  everybody  be- 
lieved in  €k>d,  even  before  he  had  made  any 
acquaintance  with  Himself. 

The  Bible  makes  it  very  clear  that  faith  ex- 
isted before  Christ  came  into  the  world.  The 
only  difficulty  there  is  in  making  mankind 
believe  in  the  being  of  God  is  that  the  ways 
in  which  God  finds  access  for  himself  into 
the  life  of  men  are  so  many  and  various  and 
subtle  that  no  kind  of  argument  or  human 
skill  is  really  equal  to  them.  We  know  how 
the  coDSciousness  of  Qod  arises  in  the  human 
mind  as  man  looks  out  upqn  nature  and  be- 


comes aware  of  the  law  and  order  and  beauty 
and  harmony  in  the  world :  and  we  feel  a 
Presence  that  answers  to  something  in  our- 
selves, a  Presence  in  which  our  minds  can 
find  a  kind  of  rest  and  peace.  And  the  ooo- 
sciousness  of  God  rises  again  on  the  mind  in  a 
still  more  remarkable  way  when  we  look  on 
the  history  of  the  human  race  and  see  bow 
moral  laws  rule  through  it  all,  how  "the 
power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness "  pervades  all  the  episodes  of  human 
history:  and  for  many  people  the  being  of 
God  becomes  certain  with  the  kind  of  oe^ 
tainty  that  no  doubt  can  reach  when  they  find 
the  radiance  of  faith  in  their  own  constitution ; 
when  they  find  in  their  very  nature  some- 
thing that  makes  them  look  all  around  them 
for  traces  of  the  divine  presence,  something 
which  can  be  strengthened  with  such  tncei. 
and  which  could  not  be  irradiated  had  we 
had  to  say  "There  is  no  God.**  And  when 
we  add  to  nature  and  history  and  to  con- 


*  Mr.  Jerome  was  elected  Dlatrlot  Attorney  by  10,600  plmmlltj. 
1 8teiioKra|>hioaU7  reported  for  THK  HOMiiJBno  Kkvim;w, 
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sciousness  the  extraordinary  teaching  of  ex- 
perience; when  we  have  all  the  influences 
that  come  into  the  life  from  earth  and  sky, 
either  from  sense  or  from  spirit,  from  imagi- 
nation or  from  consciousness,  from  all  that 
we  can  see  and  from  aU  that  we  can  hope  for, 
from  moral  heroism  and  from  moral  sweetness, 
from  experience  and  from  poetry,  from  what 
we  see  and  from  what  we  do  not  see;  when 
all  these  things  are  taken  together,  we  find 
that  Gkxl  has  sought  and  found  an  entrance 
for  Himself  into  our  lives  unawares;  and 
when  we  count  the  traces  of  the  Being  and 
Power  that  we  can  not  resist,  we  see  that 
there  will  always  be  very  few  in  the  world 
who  are  sure  that  there  is  no  God. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  believe  in  God  and 
another  thing  to  believe  in  God  through 
Christ.  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
Christian  faith  in  God  ?  What  are  the  differ- 
ences between  the  characteristics  of  faith  in 
€k>d  through  Christ  and  that  which,  tho  it  is 
faith  in  God,  is  independent  of  Christ?  I 
may  mention  three  to  which  great  promi- 
nence is  given  in  the  New  Testament  First 
of  all,  if  we  believe  in  €k>d  through  Christ, 
we  believe  in  a  Qod  whose  fatherly  love  and 
care  extend  to  the  minutest  concemc  of  our 
life.  I  can  quite  well  imagine  that  people  do 
not  want  to  hear  theologians  discuss  the  fa- 
therhood of  God,  and  yet  we  must  not  forget 
that  Jesus  called  God  His  Father  and  taught 
His  people  to  think  of  God  as  their  Father, 
to  love  God  above  Himself,  and  far  beyond, 
and  to  pray  to  the  Father  every  day,  **  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  spirit  that  is 
sent  into  the  hearts  of  Christians  is  a  spirit  in 
which  they  cry  *•  Abba,  Father! "  The  words 
in  which  Jesus  spoke  about  God's  fatherly 
love  are  among  the  most  wonderful  words  in 
the  whole  Gospel.  They  have  that  peculiar 
character  that  makes  us  feel  that  the  things 
they  convey  must  be  true  because  they  are 
far  too  great  to  be  imagined.  *'  Are  not, "  He 
said,  ''two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing? 
And  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground 
without  your  Father.  Ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows.  The  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered."  Could  anybody 
have  imagined  that?  Could  anybody  ever 
have  thought  or  have  said  that  if  it  was  not 
true?  It  was  the  very  truth  itself  He  spake 
when  He  said,  **  Be  not  therefore  anxious,  say- 
ing. What  shall  we  eat?  or.  What  shall  we 
cIrinkT  or,  Wberewithaf  shall  we  be  clotl^ed? 


For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles 
seek;  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that 
ye  have  need  of  all  these  things."  I  say  that 
if  we  believe  in  God  through  Christ  we  be- 
lieve in  a  God  whose  fatherly  love  and  care 
extend  to  the  minutest  concerns  of  our  lives. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  say  things  like  that 
when  all  is  going  weU.  But  all  did  not  go 
well  with  Jesus  Christ.  If  any  one  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  disappointment  and  mis- 
understanding and  cruel  wrong  and  anxieties 
in  His  life,  He  knew ;  and  He  did  not  only  say 
these  things,  but  He  lived  them ;  and  the  very 
revelation  of  His  life  is  a  revelation  of  a  trust 
in  such  a  fatherly  love  of  Qod.  The  very  first 
words  that  we  know  that  Jesus  spoke  were, 
"  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Fa- 
ther's business?"  while  the  last  words  that 
He  spoke  in  the  agony  of  the  cross  were, 
"Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spir- 
it." It  must  be  possible,  because  He  has 
shown  it  to  be  so,  to  have  that  kind  of  faith 
in  God  and  in  the  omnipresence  of  God's  love 
and  care.  But.  dear  friends,  do  we  believe  in 
God  like  that?  What  kind  of  a  temper  do 
we  find  like  this  when  we  are  overwearied 
and  things  don't  go  as  we  would  have  them 
go?  Is  it  anything  uncommon  to  see  people 
petulant  and  cross  or  impatient?  How  far 
that  ia  from  believhig  in  God  through  Christ. 
How  far  that  is  from  the  temper  which  says. 
**  I  came  not  to  do  my  own  will  but  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  me." 

And  it  is  possible  to  have  even  far  more 
faith  in  God  than  that  and  yet  fall  short  of 
Christian  faith.  There  are  many  men  who 
have  strong  faith  in  God,  and  who  when 
things  go  against  them  resign  themselves 
with  stoical  strength  and  resignation  and 
moral  dignity,  and  without  any  of  the  petu- 
lance that  charges  Gkxl  with  folly ;  and  yet 
they  fall  short  of  what  we  see  in  Jesus  when 
He  says,  "The  cup  that  My  Father  hath 
'given  me  to  drink,  shall  I  not  drink  it?  "  If 
we  really  believed  in  God  as  Jesus  did,  would 
there  not  be  far  more  sweetness  and  com- 
posure and  self -control,  like  the  meekness 
and  faithfulness  of  our  Lord's  life,  seen  upon 
the  earth? 

Then  the  second  thing  is  this:  If  we  believe 
in  God  through  Christ  we  believe  in  a  God 
who  forgives  sin  and  restores  the  soul.  It  is 
possible  to  believe  in  God  without  believing 
that.  Nature  does  not  teach  any  forgiveness 
of  sin.  If  the  Christian  is  asking,  as  he  must 
always  ask.  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved? 
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then  Nature  is  dumb.  Nature  has  not  a  shi- 
gle  word  to  say.  Nature  does  not  teach 
faith  in  a  God  that  forgives  sin  and  restores 
the  soul;  and  even  the  Old  Testament  comes 
short  of  the  Oliristian  faith  in  this  respect,  for 
the  Old  Testament  deals  very  much  with  the 
people  of  God  coUectiyely,  representing  €k>d's 
people  as  a  nation;  and  the  very  condition  of 
the  return  of  His  favor  to  them  is  confused 
with  the  restoration  of  national  prosperity. 
But  in  the  New  Testament,  if  we  believe  in 
€k>d  through  Christ  we  believe  in  a  God  who 
cares  for  the  despondent  and  the  lost  children 
one  by  one.  We  believe  in  a  God  who  remem- 
bers the  one  lost  sheep  out  of  the  hundred, 
and  goes  in  quest  of  it;  who  loves  the  prodi- 
gal son  and  welcomes  him  among  his  children ; 
who  can  work  miracles  of  mercy;  who  can 
make  the  scarlet  like  wool  and  the  crimson  as 
white  as  snow.  We  believe  in  a  God  like  this 
because  Jesus  believed  in  Him.  And  because 
of  this  faith  Jesus  Himself  worked  moral 
miracles  and  made  bad  men  good. 

I  am  sure  that  the  instinctive  tendency  of 
every  human  heart  confronted  with  Its  own 
sin  is  a  tendency  to  unbelief.  We  say  to  our- 
selves, The  thing  is  done  and  it  can  not  be  un- 
done. It  is  done  and  is  irremediable,  and 
'  we  can  never  make  better  of  it.  We  are  what 
we  have  made  ourselves.  We  are  what  we 
are  and  we  must  just  resign  ourselves  to  be 
what  we  are  for  ever  and  ever.  Hopes  once 
forfeited  are  forfeited  forever,  and  we  must 
accept  the  situation.  We  must  resign  our- 
selves stoically  or  apathetically  or  despair- 
ingly»  Just  to  be  what  we  are. 

What  does  the  tendency  to  that  temptation 
mean  in  the  life  of  men  like  ourselves,  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  Christian  Church 
and  under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel?  It 
means  that  we  are  putting  out  of  our  lives  al- 
together faith  in  God  through  Christ.  It  is 
quite  right  that  fkith  in  forgiveness  should  be 
a  difficult  thing.  It  is  quite  right  that  for- 
giveness, if  we  are  left  to  ourselves,  is  an  im- 
possible thing.  Anybody  that  knows  any- 
thing about  it,  knows  that  the  forgiveness  of 
sins — God's  regenerative  forgiveness  that 
makes  sinful  man  a  new  creature — ^is  a  mira- 
cle. The  man  who  does  not  know  that  it  is 
a  miracle  knows  nothing  about  it  at  all.  If 
we  have  seen  Christ's  love,  if  we  have  seen 
Christ's  work— the  things  He  did  for  sinful 
men  and  women — then  we  know  that  it  is  a 
miracle.  But  it  is  a  miracle  that  God  delights 
to  work  and  is  able  to  work.    God  can  un- 


make and  remake  our  souls.  He  can  blot  out 
the  past.  He  can  take  the  years  that  the  lo- 
cust has  eaten  and  fill  them  with  plenty ;  Hie 
can  make  the  flesh  of  the  leper  like  the  flesh  oi 
a  little  child.  Believe  in  God  through  ChUrt, 
and  be  it  unto  you  according  to  your  teitbt 

And,  finally,  if  we  believe  in  God  through 
Christ,  then  we  believe  in  a  Qod  who  nises 
men  from  the  dead,  and  who  gives  them  glo- 
ry; that  is,  if  we  believe  in  God  through 
Christ  we  believe  in  immortality.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  believe  in  God  without  believing 
in  immortality.  The  Old-Testament  saints 
almost  entirely  were  in  that  position.  They 
did  know  about  the  love  of  God,  but  H 
does  not  follow  from  that  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  two  things.  There  li 
indeed  the  very  closest  connection.  Faith  in 
immortality  Is  really  an  inference  from  hUth 
in  God.  When  God  said,  *<I  will  be  their  God 
and  they  shall  be  my  people,  **  man  could  not 
sound  all  the  depths  of  that  promise;  and  it 
took  years  and  generations  for  man  to  find 
out  how  much  God  meant  by  it  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  David  could  not  take  in  that 
sounding,  but  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  couM 
and  did.  He  knew  that  when  God  pledged 
Himself  to  man.  He  pledged  something 
against  which  death  was  powerless.  When 
God  takes  heed  of  a  man,  neither  death  nor 
life,  nor  things  present  nor  things  to  come, 
can  come  between  that  love  and  that  man. 
The  question  of  immortality,  when  we  come 
to  the  bottom,  is  really,  ''Who  is  the  strong- 
ei',  God  or  death  ?  **  and  the  answer  of  Jesus  li 
quite  unequivocal.  €k>d  is  stronger,  and 
even  death  can  not  pluck  BiB  children  out  of 
the  Father's  hand. 

Now  anybody  can  state  objections  to  im- 
mortality and,  what  is  more,  anybody  can 
feel  them;'  and  we  must  remember  that  in 
the  lifetime  of  Jesus  the  objections  to  im- 
mortality had  been  stated  just  as  acutely  and 
as  impressively  as  they  have  been  stated 
since.  There  was  a  whole  sect  among  the 
Jews  who  did  not  believe  in  inunortaUty, 
and  Jesus  knew  all  that  they  could  say  and 
had  no  sympathy  with  them.  Jesus  was  no 
Sadducee.  He  speaks  about  inunortality,  not 
as  a  difficulty,  but  as  a  most  ftuniliar  domes- 
tic concern,  as  something  inthnately  real  and 
sure  to  Him:  "Let  not  your  hearts  be  troub- 
led. Te  believe  in  God;  believe  also  in  me. 
In  my  Father's  house  are  many  nuinsions. 
If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I 
go  to  preparea  place  for  you,  and  if  Igo  and 
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prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again 
and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also." 

Is  that  like  a  man  guessing  or  talidng 
of  things  that  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  ?  Is  not  that  the  confession  of  one  who 
is  in  certain  simple  contact  with  the  thing  of 
which  he  speaks;  and  even  in  the  agony  on 
the  cross  the  fidth  of  Jesus  was  not  moved. 
"To-day,"  He  said  to  the  thief,  "shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  Biradise;"  and  in  dying  He  said: 
"  IVither,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit " 
And  Qod  vindicated  that  faith  when  He  raised 
Him  from  the  dead  and  gave  Him  glory. 


To  live  in  this  great  fkith;  to  live,  believ- 
ing in  Qod  through  Jesus  Christ  as  a  God 
whose  fatherly  love  cares  for  the  minutest 
things;  that  teaches  us  that  His  redeeming 
mercy  is  able  to  forgive  our  sins  and  make  us 
new  creatures;  who  has  given  us  the  pledge 
and  the  promise  of  immortality — to  live  like 
that  is  not  easy.  If  we  wish  to  enter  into  the 
fight  and  be  victorious,  we  must  live  in 
Christ's  presence.  Quide  your  life  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  Oast  your- 
selves upon  Him,  and  His  faith  will  become 
yours,  and  you  will  be  able  to  live,  believing 
in  Ood  through  Him. 


THB  CHRISTIAN  LOGOS 
Br  THB  Rbv.  Abthxtb  Mbtcalf,  Congbbgational,  Irdbfbndbncb,  Kansas. 


In  the  beginning  fMS  the  Ward,  and  the  Word 
woe  with  Ood,  cmd  the  toord  wu  Ood,  The 
same  wu  in  the  beginning  toith  Ood,  AU 
thinge  v>ere  made  by  him:  and  ioithout  him 
wu  not  anything  made  mat  hath  been  made. 
In  him  foae  life;  and  the  Itfe  toM  the  light 
ofmen.^^ohn  i.  1-4. 

Thb  incarnation  was  not  an  after-thought 
of  Qod.  The  career  of  Jesus  was  not  an  in- 
cident cast  casually  into  human  affairs  to  re- 
deem a  situation.  Before  our  objective  world 
began  to  be,  Christ  was,  and  when  its  shad- 
ows shall  have  passed  He  still  shall  be,  the 
unchangeable  constitutional  essence  of  life 
and  light,  the  very  heart  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. There  never  was  a  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  universe  when  Christ  was  not; 
never  a  moment  in  the  divine  life  when  God 
was  other  than  as  we  know  Him  in  Jesus 
Clirist  The  universe  has  been  His  Palestine, 
and  from  its  Dan  to  Beersheba  He  has  ever 
been  the  great  overshadowing,  inspiring,  in- 
forming, tho  invisible  spirit  of  goodness  and 
wisdom  and  power  waiting  on  the  slow  devel- 
opment of  capacity  in  man  to  apprehend,  and 
eventually  to  comprehend,  His  Presence  and 
Person.  The  beneficent  God,  as  revealed  to 
us  in  Jesus  Christ,  has  always  been  immanent 
in  the  world,  tho  the  world  knew  Him  not, 
and  conceived  of  Him  in  entirely  other  char- 
acters and  purposes.  The  incarnation,  the 
deep  philosophy  of  the  cross,  and  the  perpet- 
ual immanence  of  God,  lie  central  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  universe.  But  men  did 
not  see.  Other  visions  occupied  their  mind. 
The  world  has  been  wofuUy  slow  to  compre- 
hend the  things  that  lay  nearest  to  it    Just 


as  there  was  as  much  electricity  in  the  air  in 
Abraham's  day  as  in  ours,  and  as  much  po- 
tential steam  ready  to  Moses's  hand  as  to  ours, 
and  the  Prophets  lived  in  the  same  imiverse 
that  the  telescope  and  the  microscope  and  the 
expanded  mind  of  our  time  have  made  so  vast 
for  us;  but  Abrahsmi  saw  it  not  tho  he  saw 
other  things  that  were  worth  while,  and  Mo- 
ses lived  a  strenuous  religious  life  without  dis- 
covering steam,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
Prophets  lived  in  a  cramped  material  world 
and  missed  our  vision  of  the  universe,  so 
God  in  Christ  environed  the  ancients,  besieged 
their  liv^  lay,  indeed,  at  the  very  center  of 
their  being,  but  they  knew  Him  not.  Be- 
cause they  were  not  ready  for  the  vision,  the 
vision  was  not  ready  for  them.  That  "He 
was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made 
by  Him,  but  the  world  knew  Him  not,"  is  the 
pathetic  fact  that  darkens  most  pages  of  an- 
cient history,  even  many  of  those  Biblical 
pages  that  deal  with  the  up-coming  of  an- 
cient Israel. 

John  sees  Jesus  Christ  as  the  key  to  the 
riddle  of  the  universe.  AU  things  were  made 
by  Him.  What  a  different  conception  of  the 
material  world  would  have  obtained  had  that 
truth  been  recognized.  Not  a  blade  of  grass 
nor  the  fragrance  of  a  single  flower,  not  a 
grain  of  sand  on  the  shore  or  a  molecule  at 
the  hidden  center  of  the  earth,  not  a  star  shin- 
ing in  night's  sky,  not  a  single  thing  or  fact 
in  the  complex  material  world,  but  this  seer 
attributes  to  the  hand  of  Him  who  cries, 
''Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  labor  and  are 
heavy  kden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"   Such 
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is  the  profound  philosophy  of  this  Scripture. 
This  work  of  Christ's  hand  is  surely  not  a 
waste  howling  wilderness,  still  less  is  it  the 
enemy  of  the  human  soul  or  of  the  Christian 
life.  It  is  God's  world,  and  at  the  heart  of 
it  beats  the  heart  of  Christ. 

How  consonant  with  John's  philosophy  of 
Christ  is  the  fact  of  Jesus'  birth  into  a  car- 
penter shop.  How  natural  to  His  hands  were 
the  tools  of  construction.  Jesus  is  the  great 
Master  Mechanic.  He  who  had  built  the  uni- 
verse made  implements  of  agriculture  for  the 
farmers  of  Gkililee.  In  due  time  there  came  a 
day  at  Nazareth  when  Jesus  laid  aside  His 
apron,  gathered  His  chisels  one  by  one  into 
the  rack  at  the  back  of  the  bench,  swept  the 
bench  clean,  and  put  the  shop  in  order,  put 
ax,  and  adz,  and  hammer  away  for  other 
hands  to  use,  locked  the  door  of  the  shop  be- 
hind Him,  and  stepped  out  into  the  world  to 
work  henceforth  among  the  more  subtle  me- 
chanics of  the  spirit.  He  went  to  rear  among 
men  in  the  kingdom  of  soul  a  temple  greater 
than  that  with  which  Herod  had  crowned 
Mount  Moriah. 

From  His  hands,  according  to  John's  phil- 
osophy, had  come  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  the  body  of  man.  You  need 
not  wonder  that  He  knew  it  altogether,  that 
its  great  secrets  lay  open  to  His  eye,  or  that 
He  could  command  its  mysterious  processes 
with  touch,  word,  or  look.  He  Himself  was 
the  Creator  of  the  human  soul— that  high 
mystery  in  man  which  differentiates  individ- 
uals, and  sets  man  above  the  animal  and  ma- 
terial, and  crowns  him  with  eternal  destiny 
and  responsibility.  Should  not  the  architect 
of  the  soul  redeem  it  to  the  divine  ideal  when 
it  had  gone  astray?  And  how  natural  it  is 
that  the  Father  of  the  soul  should  build  for  it 
the  eternal  habitations,  the  mansions  of  the 
eternal  life  hewn  out  of  the  fabric  of  eternity 
itself? 

Here,  then,  is  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth, 
the  architect  and  builder  of  all  the  worlds 
that  are.  And  we  make  distinctions!  We 
talk  about  worlds  material  and  spiritual,  of 
worlds  natural,  and  of  other  worlds  supernat- 
ural 1  In  the  final  analysis  all  the  worlds  are 
one.  The  middle  walls  of  partition  are  the 
masonry  of  our  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
The  natural  world  is  ultimately  spiritual— no 
one  fact  is  being  borne  closer  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  time — and  just  as  certainly  the 
spiritual  world  is  ultimately  natural.  When 
did  blindness  and  sin  and  sickness  and  death 


become  the  natural  conditions  of  the  soul,  and 
when  were  sight  and  holiness  and  health  and 
life  made  supernatural  conditions  of  the  soul? 
Who  made  the  far  country  the  natural  home 
of  the  soul,  and  home  and  love  and  Ood  for- 
eign climes  to  which  the  soul  can  be  accli- 
mated only  with  diflSculty?  He  who  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  who  by  a  great  psy- 
chological mystery  was  God  Himself,  and 
who  has  never  been  widely  held  to  be  aught 
short  of  a  true  revelation  of  the  very  heart  of 
God,  made  both  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
worlds  to  be  the  training-groimd  of  the  soul 
through  the  eternal  ages. 

But  the  seer  who  pillowed  his  head  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  Master  until  he  had  learned 
his  secret  has  not  done  surprising  us.  He 
deliberately  says  that  this  Jesus  Christ,  incar- 
nate in  His  day  in  Palestine,  was  the  light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  Every  manl  No  possible  construc- 
tion of  the  passage  robs  it  of  this  significance. 
What  a  sweep  of  suggestion!  Every  man? 
In  Palestine?  Yes,  and  in  all  other  climes. 
Before  Bethlehem  and  Mary's  Babe?  Yea, 
and  before  the  prophets,  the  patriarchs,  yea, 
and  before  men  had  begun  to  make  or  record 
history,  in  the  dim  distant  childhood  of  the 
race,  in  all  lands  and  climes  and  ages,  the 
light  which  never  shone  on  land  or  sea  was 
trimmed  and  burning  for  the  human  heart 
The  Holy  Spirit,  which  in  the  last  analysis  is 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  has  always  been  in  the 
world,  invisible,  imponderable,  but  inspiring 
lives  and  literatures.  Here  and  there  a  seer 
has  been  conscious  of  the  Presence.  Here  and 
there  a  prophet  has  heard  the  Voice.  Here 
and  there  a  prince  of  action  has  obeyed  the 
heavenly  vision.  Not  merely  in  Palestine 
have  these  pioneers  of  the  spirit  built  their 
cabin  fires,  but  in  all  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  human  need.  All  the  years  are  Anni 
Domini.  Wherever  a  man  has  flown  his  kite 
beyond  the  clouds  and  been  startled  into  a 
better  life  and  a  higher  thought  by  the  elec- 
tric spark,  the  light  came  from  the  heart  of 
God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  Gk>d  never 
was  other  than  as  revealed  by  the  Savior  of 
men.  Partial  visions  of  God  mar  the  old  rec- 
ords of  the  upcoming  of  Israel,  and  have  been 
only  too  readily  mistaken  for  complete  reve- 
lations of  God.  The  mixture  of  human  igno- 
rance and  passion  and  prejudice  and  lust 
with  what  men  have  felt  and  seen  and 
thought  of  God  has  often  made  the  glass  dark 
and  the  vision  dim.    There  are  imprecatory 
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Paalmaand  bloody  wan  of  Jehovah  enough 
in  the  upcoming  of  man  to  the  recognition  of 
Christ  But  in  the  darkest  day  Qod  in  Christ 
was  waiting  to  be  discovered,  was  leading 
the  wise  men  of  the  ages  to  the  fuller  disclo- 
sure of  Himself  at  Bethlehem,  at  Nazareth, 
and  outside  the  gate  at  Jerusalem.  If  you 
scrutinize  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament 
you  will  become  conscious  of  a  noble,  divine 
impatience  with  man's  slow,  bungling  vision. 
God  wants  to  be  discovered  in  all  His  fulness. 
He  would  have  leapt  to  disclosure  in  Christ 
in  Abraham's  day  had  the  human  cradle  been 
ready  for  the  divine  incarnation.  Let  us  not 
take  the  image  of  God  as  conceived  in  **  Josh- 
ua "  and  **  Judges,"  by  men  of  blood,  to  whom 
a  Prince  of  Peace  would  have  been  unthink- 
able, as  the  true  and  complete  portrait  of  Je- 
hovah. Those  men  did  the  best  they  could ; 
they  lived  up  to  the  light  they  had,  and  they 
fought  their  dubious  way  to  a  religion  which 
the  Bible  itself  hastened  to  improve  a  thou- 
sandfold in  the  experience  and  vision  of  the 
prophets.  Could  they  have  heard  it,  the  still 
small  voice  was  ready,  even  then,  to  whis- 
per of  a  Prince  of  Peace  and  a  reign  of  love. 

And  then,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  at  the 
psychological  mement,  when  age-long  expe- 
rience had  created  capacity  in  the  human 
soul  to  receive  the  revelation,  came  the 
abounding  Joy  of  the  incarnation,  when  the 
Almighty  broke  through  the  reserve  of  ages 
and  disclosed  His  utmost  self  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  Now  the  Herods  and  the  Pi- 
lates,  the  Caiaphases  and  the  Judas  Macca- 
bees, the  Solomons  and  the  IXivids,  the  Jacobs, 
Abrahams,  and  Noahs  of  the  world,  sons  of 
Belial,  and  strivers  for  the  light  alike,  shall 
be  shown  the  full-length  portrait  of  God,  done 
in  living  flesh  and  blood.  The  Word  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  men,  and  the  dim 
light  of  past  and  partial  revelations  passed 
into  the  light  of  Messiah's  day. 

But  the  marvel  lies  deeper  than  the  won- 
der of  the  cradle,  the  magic  of  the  angels,  the 
M[agi  gifts  at  Bethlehem,  or  the  miracles  of 
the  Christ's  earthly  life.  The  eternal  God, 
whom  patriarch  and  prophet  had  dimly  seen, 
was  about  to  show  Himself  openly  and  dis- 
•lose  His  nature  in  the  full  light  of  day.  The 
invisible  was  to  appear  to  mortal  sight.  He 
whose  name  had  been  too  great  for  the  He- 
brew tongue  was  to  become  common  to  com- 
mon men.  God  would  reveal  Himself,  and 
all  infinity  lay  open  to  His  choice  of  means 
whereby  the  revelation  should    be  made. 


How  profoundly  significant  it  Ib  that  when 
€k>d  parts  the  thick  curtain  and  appears  in 
view,  there  steps  forth  simply  a  Man,— a 
man  of  like  passions  as  ourselves,  the  center 
of  the  field  of  our  temptations,  using  our 
speech  and  the  idiom  of  our  thought,  en- 
dowed with  our  faculties,  the  chief  brother 
of  a  brotherhood  including  the  whole  human 
race.  That  is  the  great  and  the  perpetual 
miracle.  What  does  it  mean?  Only  eternity 
can  tell,  but  it  surely  means  at  least  this: 
that  God  is  not  a  foreigner  to  man.  He  is  no 
stranger  to  us.  How  miraculous  we  have 
made  Godl  How  strange;  how  far  away  I 
What  an  impassable  gulf  we  have  felt  be- 
tween Him  and  ourselves!  He  has  lived  in  a 
different  coimtry  from  ours,  far,  far  away, 
amid  wonders  incomprehensible  and  supernat- 
ural. But  lot  at  one  sweep  of  man's  insight 
and  God's  outlook  the  whole  tissue  of  the  un- 
natural God  and  the  miraculous  Divine  is 
swept  away.  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  did  not 
assume  that  form  for  the  transient  purposes 
of  revelation;  He  was  from  eternity  to  eter- 
nity. He  was  the  natural  Logos,  the  Reason, 
the  Word  of  God. 

If  we  can  grasp  the  philosophy,  God  Ib  not 
unlike  ourselves;  more  properly,  we  are  not 
unlike  God.  Our  mind  is  of  a  piece  with  His, 
infinitely  smaller  and  less  strong,  but  its  nat- 
ural, normal  processes  are,  within  their  limit- 
ed sphere,  the  same  as  God's.  We  have  come 
to  the  faculties  of  our  life  through  the  divine 
heredity.  In  the  Spirit  we  are  truly  kith  and 
kin  to  God,  as  it  were,  bone  of  His  bone, 
blood  of  His  blood,  brain  of  His  brain,  heart 
of  His  heart.  When  €k>d  and  man  meet  they 
can  understand  each  other,  because  in  the 
Spirit  they  are  blood  relatives.  The  Son  of 
God  is  the  elder  brother  of  the  human  race, 
the  firstborn  of  many  brethren.  God  is  truly 
our  Father.  God  would  gather  His  children 
about  the  earth-hearthstone  and  work  out  in 
them  the  family  likeness.  It  is  true  many  of 
His  children  are  unworthy.  Some  dwell  in 
the  swine's  country  and  think  it  their  own; 
all  of  them  mortgage  the  future  in  reckoning 
character.  This  philosophy,  involved  in 
John's  doctrine  of  the  divine  Logos,  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  ancient  prophetic  in- 
sight which  declares  that  man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  The  image  had  been 
marred,  blurred,  almost  destroyed ;  but  the 
elder  brother,  with  the  seers  and  saints  of  the 
age  of  faith,  expects  one  day  that  the  will  of 
the  divine  Father  will  be  done  on  earth  and 
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in  human  life,  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 
All  the  processes  of  the  higher  life  of  man 
travail  toward  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons 
of  Qod. 

But  this  apocalyptic  seer  has  not  done  with 
us  yet.  He  speeds  us  to  a  final  conception  of 
human  privilege  and  destiny.  Turn  a  page 
of  his  writing  elsewhere.  "  Beloved,  now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God."  That  is  the  present 
tense  of  achievement  But  no  true  man  can 
long  be  content  with  the  past  or  the  present 
tense  of  experience.  To-morrow  woos  him, 
and  he  must  away.  Now  listen.  ''It  is  not 
yet  made  manifest  what  we  shall  be."  That 
is  the  caution  of  an  optimist,  not  of  a  pessi- 
mist    The  march  of  the  soul  has  begun. 


The  saints  sweep  into  the  future  with  mwic 
and  banners.  "We  shall  be  like  Him,  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.**  like  unto  the 
Word  I  the  divine  Logos!  like  unto  Qod  Him- 
self I  Deliberately  Ood  seU  Hhnself  ma  the 
shhiing  goal  of  the  souL  What  a  destiny! 
**  Partakers  of  the  divine  Nature,"  proclaims 
another  who  had  caught  his  vision  from 
Christ  Be  glad,  O  my  souL  Gird  thyself 
for  the  long  march  through  eternity.  Tbe 
eternal  is  thy  companion  in  arms  and  ako  thy 
destination.  Thou  shalt  never  halt  ontfl 
within  thyself  thou  hast  realized  the  duunc- 
ter  and  the  power  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  about  thee 
are  the  everlasting  arms. 


JESUS  AHD  RSUGIOUS  KEVI7AL8 
Br  B.  J.  Hblmb,  D.D.,  Mbthodibt  Episcopal,  Boston,  Masbachumltiu 


Thebb  are  two  methods  of  world  view 
which  have  prevailed  among  all  religions  and 
are  quite  contrary  to  each  other.  We  may 
call  one  the  volcanic  or  epochal ;  the  other  the 
sociological.  One  insists  on  upheaval  and 
explosion;  the  other  on  a  gradual  process. 
One  insisted  that  the  Messiah  should  come 
out  of  heaven  and  overturn  the  past  and  all 
existing  institutions  and  ride  a  conqueror  in 
every  way.  They  were  mistaken.  He  was 
bom  in  a  lowly  manger,  and  was  the  most 
human  being  that  ever  lived.  This  class 
holds  that  to-day  the  world  is  the  devil's  and 
must  remain  so  imtil  Christ  comes  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  when  He  will  make  things 
right  by  the  voice  of  an  archangel.  The  oth- 
er class  says  not  so;  but  the  Gk>spel  shall  be 
like  leaven,  or  first  a  blade,  then  an  ear,  then 
the  full  com;  and  that  Christ  is  now  work- 
ing in  His  world.  Whenever  it  sees  a  hospi- 
tal or  asylum  or  refuge  or  home  for  aged  or 
orphans,  or  any  other  agency  that  uplifts 
poor  humanity,  this  class  rejoices  and  says, 
**  That  is  the  way  my  Clirist  is  working  now." 
Some  are  so  blind  they  can  not  see  Christ 
transformed  into  these  agencies.  Some  are 
so  Pharisaic  they  will  deny  His  presence  in 
them  if  they  are  carried  on  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics or  Unitarians.  During  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  there  has  been  a  mighty  revival  of 
the  Christ  spirit  in  the  Church.  Our  hospi- 
tals, orphanages,  institutions  for  the  aged, 
our  deaconess  institutions  and  ministries, 
our  institutional  churches  and  city  missions 


are  mighty  evidences  of  this  fact  We  an 
going  back  to  the  kind  of  revivalism  propa- 
gated by  John  Wesley. 

I  think  that  wonderful  Pentecost  experi- 
ence has  been  overworked  by  our  catadysmic 
friends.  You  do  not  believe  that  it  was  Pe- 
ter's sermon  that  brought  in  the  8,000  that 
day.  You  believe  that  the  tongues  of  fire 
that  rested  on  the  whole  190  were  very  potent 
in  the  streets  and  homes  of  the  people.  If 
every  one  of  the  120  succeeded  in  obtaining 
25  converts  that  day,  we  have  the  8,000. 
You  believe  there  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  hand-to-hand,  personal  work  that 
day,  and,  moreover,  that  the  work  was  done 
largely  on  those  who  already  knew  something 
of  the  way.  The  apostles  had  no  time  to  fool 
away  in  laying  on  of  hands  and  ordaining 
laymen  that  they  might  be  qualified  to 
preach.  The  folly  of  ordination  had  to  be 
indulged  after  many  had  begun  to  comphhi 
and  backslide. 

The  success  of  the  early  Church  hinged  on 
four  facts.  1.  The  sense  that  Jesus  Christ 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  was  personally  lead- 
ing the  movement  2.  The  fact  that  so  few 
were  set  apart  by  men  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  but  that  all  had  a  part  in  that 
work.  It  was  a  great  laymen's  movemoit 
8.  The  fact  that  the  work  was  so  largelj 
personal  in  its  character.  Philip  the  evange- 
list gladly  got  out  of  the  excitement  in  Sama- 
ria and  left  John  and  Peter  to  settle  it  while 
he  went  a  hundred  miles  to  have  a  hand-to* 
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band  talk  wiUi  the  Abyssinian  eunuch. 
Luke's  history  of  the  great  reviyal  is  a  his- 
tory of  personal  work.  4.  The  fact  that  the 
social  and  philanthropic  character  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  emphasized.  They  not  only  contin- 
ued daily  in  the  temple,  but  also  from  house 
to  house  in  Christian  fellowship  and  prayer. 
They  healed  the  sick  and  they  diyided  their 
substance  with  the  poor,  sharing  in  common. 

Jesus  sununed  up  the  law  and  the  prophets 
and  the  whole  gospel  in  the  commandments 
— love  God  with  all  your  ability  and  your 
neighbor  as  yourself.  The  two  he  said  were 
alike.  The  proof  of  our  loye  to  God  is  to  be 
found  in  our  treatmei^t  of  our  neighbor. 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  It  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Jesus  sent  forth  His  disciples  with  the  dou- 
ble commission  to  go  teach  and  go  heal. 

The  early  Church  followed  Him  faithfully 
in  its  ministry  to  the  whole  man~-physical 
as  well  as  spiritual. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  certain 
churches  thought  it  cheaper  and  easier  to 
preach  than  to  practise,  and  ritualism,  Juda- 
istic  and  heathen,  was  substituted  for  Chris- 
tian socialism  and  philanthropy.  Every 
revival  that  has  left  a  permanent  and  benefi- 
cent influence  upon  the  Church  has  been 
characterized  by  the  emphasis  that  has  been 
laid  upon  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  St. 
Francis  was  not  only  a  marvelous  preacher, 
but  became  such  because  of  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  poor  humanity.  Savonarola  was  even 
more  distinguished  for  his  burning  zeal  for 
the  civic  welfare  of  Florence  than  he  was  for 
his  spiritual  preaching. 

The  Church  is  getting  back  to  the  kind 
of  revivalism  propagated  by  John  Wesley. 
Have  you  noticed  how  the  founder  of  Meth- 
odism practised  the  second  great  command- 
ment? Let  me  mention  some  of  his  ways. 
After  preaching  to  a  multitude  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  old  Foundry 
Church  in  London,  and  at  Bristol  during  the 
years  of  great  financial  depression,  Wesley 
at  six  o'clock  had  the  seats  set  aside  and  gave 
the  poorest  people  work  in  the  Church  at 
carding  and  spinning  so  they  might  earn 
enough  to  keep  them  from  stajving.  More- 
over, by  earning  what  they  received  they 
were  not  pauperized. 

He  organized  his  class-meetings  not  only 
for  spiritual  instruction  but  for  poor-relief. 
That  this  might  be  more  effectively  done  he 
bad   London   districted  as  the  Associated 


Charities  now  district  our  cities  for  investiga- 
tion and  relief.  A  leader  was  put  over  each 
district  and  many  volunteer  visitors  enlisted. 
The  first  free  medical  dispensary  in  the 
world  is  the  Finsbury  Dispensary,  on  City 
Road,  London,  founded  by  John  Wesley. 
Wesley  established  old  people's  homes  and 
orphanages.  He  published  cheap  editions  of 
the  best  literature  for  the  people,  which  had 
enormous  circulation.  No  nuin  ever  lived 
who  came  nearer  establishing  a  revival  along 
the  lines  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  than  did  John 
Wesley.  But  his  followers  did  not  possess 
his  catholic  mind  and  heart.  They  preferred 
preaching  to  practise.  While  the  history  of 
the  denomination  that  he  founded  is  one  of 
marvelous  progress,  I  think  few  will  deny 
that  its  weakest  place  is  in  its  social  and  phil- 
anthropic work.  The  great  organizations  in 
the  Church  which  express  this  spirit  have 
been  bom  in  late  years.  They  are  making 
mighty  progress.  The  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  so  manifest  in  the  many-sided  re- 
vivalism of  John  Wesley  is,  thank  God,  as- 
serting itself  in  the  philanthropic  activities 
of  the  Church  of  the  present.  There  is  a 
great  revival  gohig  on,  yet  some  eyes  are  so 
holden  they  can  not  see  it  But  never  in  its 
history  was  Jesus  Christ  through  the  Church 
laying  His  healing  hand  upon  so  many  sick 
folk  and  restoring  them ;  never  was  He  gath- 
ering so  many  orphans  into  families ;  never 
was  He  caring  for  so  many  widows  and  aged; 
never  was  He  so  cordial  to  strangers  or  wel- 
comed the  foreigner  in  his  own  tongue;  never 
was  He  giving  so  much  wise  attention  to  the 
proper  alleviation  of  the  poor,  or  was  so  ear- 
nestly attempting  to  remove  the  conditions 
that  make  for  poverty.  Thank  God  for  this 
Christ-like  revival  in  the  Church.  God  has- 
ten the  day  when  the  enthusiasm  for  human- 
ity in  the  Church  will  equal  its  other  forms 
of  religious  activity.  Then  will  there  be  a 
force  felt  in  the  work  for  civic  betterment 
and  social  righteousness  and  industrial  jus- 
tice that  these  movements  thus  far  have  not 
known.  God  hasten  the  day  when  the  Church 
shall,  like  her  Lord,  weep  over  the  city :  shall 
catch  the  democratic  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ; 
shall  realize  that  He  is  being  crucified  daily 
in  the  stunted  brains  and  bodies  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  in  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial movements  of  our  time;  and,  feeling, 
knowing,  realizing,  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Christ  in  removing  these  blotches  on  our  io- 
called  Christian  civilization. 
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THB  TRANSFIGURATION  OF  THB  COMMONPLAGB 
Bt  Edoab  p.  Hill,  D.D.»  Pbesbttbrian,  Pobtlajbo),  Obbgoh. 


And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
took  the  itone  that  he  had  put  for  hie  pil- 
low and  set  it  ujtfor  a  pillar  and  poured  oil 
upon  tfie  top  of  it.  And  he  called  the  name 
of  that  place  Bethel,— Qen.  xzyiii.  18,  19. 

It  is  an  experience  of  a  lifetime  to  yisit 
a  European  catliedral.  How  dazzling  the 
scene  when  one  emerges  from  one  of  the 
little  streets  of  Venice  and  the  glorious  front 
of  old  St.  Mark's  rises  before  him,  with  its 
golden  domes  and  its  rich  mosaics.  With 
what  awe  one  passes  beneath  the  arches 
under  which  Napoleon  passed  a  century  ago 
and  Titian  four  hundred  years  ago.  What  a 
solemn  hush  comes  over  the  soul  as  one 
stands  in  the  darkened  interior.  **  Surely 
this  is  the  house  of  God.**  Do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  easier  to  be  religious  if  you  could 
live  close  to  St.  Mark's,  so  that  you  might 
slip  into  it  when  the  burden  became  too 
heavy  and  there  talk  with  God?  The  first 
day  you  might  find  yourself  saying  a  dozen 
times,  **  Surely  this  is  the  house  of  God  '* ;  but 
the  second  day  you  would  discover  a  .change 
taking  place.  You  might  then  notice  that 
your  guide,  while  never  neglecting  to  bend 
before  every  altar,  would  not  hesitate  to  rob 
you ;  that  the  priests  who  at  first  seemed  so 
religious  were  really  dirty,  and  that  the  at- 
mosphere which  before  seemed  holy  was 
only  damp  and  musty.  A  traveler  never  goes 
a  second  day  to  St.  Mark's  with  a  Bible,  but 
with  a  guide-book.  He  never  thinks  of  pray- 
ing there  after  a  time  or  two.  The  return 
visits  are  made  to  study  the  mosaics  and  the 
carvings. 

Where,  then,  can  be  found  a  real  house  of 
Ck)d-^  place  of  visions,  a  place  where  the 
heart  is  searched  and  the  soul  is  uplifted? 
We  are  now  ready  for  the  text.  Picture  this 
scene:  Here  is  a  mountain  solitude.  It  is 
early  morning.  All  is  silent.  Only  rocks  and 
gray  bushes  and  the  sky  and  a  glow  in  the 
east.  One  of  the  rocks  turns  over.  But  it 
is  not  a  rock ;  it  is  a  man.  He  rises  and  pro- 
ceeds to  act  very  strangely.  He  takes  the 
stone  on  which  his  head  has  been  resting  and 
stands  it  on  end.  He  packs  dirt  around  it  so 
that  it  will  not  fall.  Then  he  takes  from 
his  coat  a  cruse  of  oil  and  pours  some  of  the 
oil  on  the  top  of  the  stone.  Then  he  breaks 
the  silence  of  the  mountain  solitude,  and  this 


is  what  he  says:  "This  place  shall  be  called 
Bethel."  Do  you  know  what  Bethel  means? 
It  means  **  House  of  God."  Go  to  Yenloe  and 
revel  in  the  glories  of  St  Mark's  if  you  want 
to  study  architecture  and  history.  But  if 
you  are  searching  for  a  real  house  of  God»  be- 
hold a  desert  place,  and  one  uncut  stone  witb 
a  little  oil  upon  it,  and  a  solitary  worshiper. 
The  other  is  a  cathedral;  this  is  Bethd— a 
house  of  God.  Surely  we  have  here  a  stri- 
king example  of  what  may  be  termed  *the 
Tnmsfiguiation  of  the  Commonplace*— a 
stone  in  a  mountain  solitude  so  glorified  as  to 
become  a  house  of  God. 

Just  here  let  me  pause  long  enough  to  say 
that  Jacob  did  not  see  something  that  was  not 
there.  He  saw  something  that  was  there. 
He  did  not  imagine  things;  he  saw  things. 
Another  man  passing  that  way  might  have 
kicked  over  the  stone  and  said,  ''What  fed 
did  this?  "    **  This,  sir,  is  the  house  of  God." 

**  House  of  God,  indeed  1  This  is  only  a 
stone."  And  the  traveler  might  have  prened 
on  to  the  next  town  to  tell  his  customer  of  a 
man  he  met  who  had  wheels  in  his  head,  who 
talked  of  a  stone  being  a  house  of  Qod.  Ja- 
cob saw  what  was  there.  The  others  were 
blind  and  deaf. 

One  of  the  severest  tests  of  the  true  artist 
is  the  ability  to  transfigure  the  common- 
place; not  to  put  into  it  something  that  is 
not  there,  but  to  bring  out  of  It  something 
that  is  there,  to  draw,  aa  it  were,  a  circle 
around  some  bit  of  scenery  or  incident  so  that 
others  may  see  that  the  thing  to  which  they 
did  not  give  a  second  thought  has  in  it  a  sab- 
limity  which  relates  it  to  the  stars. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  use  a  camera?  Yon 
were  very  ambitious.  You  determined  to 
have  a  picture  you  could  show  with  pride  to 
your  friends.  So  you  went  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and,  arguing  that  if  you  took  in  the 
whole  landscape  you  would  be  sure  to  have 
all  its  beauty,  you  took  a  picture  of  a  valley. 
With  great  eagerness  you  developed  your 
negative.  The  valley  was  there  all  right,  bot 
for  some  reason  the  picture  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. The  next  day,  perhaps,  you  went  to 
the  top  of  a  building;  and  to  make  sure  that 
none  of  the  beauty  of  the  dtj  should  escape, 
you  took  a  picture  of  it  all.  Again  yon  went 
into  the  dark-room,  and  again  you  were  di»- 
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a^^pointed.  The  buildings  were  all  there, 
but  to  your  mortifilcation  you  discovered  that 
it  takes  something  more  than  buildings  to 
make  a  fine  picture.  Then  some  one  came 
along  with  a  camera  no  better  than  yours.  He 
did  not  go  to  the  top  of  a  hill  or  a  building. 
He  suddenly  paused  before  a  tree,  fixed  his 
camera,  and  took  a  picture.  When  you  saw 
the  picture  you  exclaimed,  **  That  is  a  gem  I  ** 
The  artist  did  not  put  into  his  picture  some- 
thing that  was  not  there.  He  merely  saw 
something  that  was  there.  He  had  the  artist's 
eye  and  knew  how  to  set  an  object  apart  so 
that  others  might  see  its  glory. 

In  the  art  gallery  of  our  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  Oregon,  are  two  pictures  marked 
by  many  contrasts.  The  predominating  tone 
of  one  is  a  bright  red :  it  is  a  scene  in  a  Pari- 
sian ballroom,  just  such  a  scene  as  most  of 
us  would  go  far  to  see  and  would  talk  about 
for  months  afterward.  The  artist  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  last  genei^ 
ation,  but  the  superintendent  of  the  gallery 
seemed  to  attach  little  value  to  that  picture. 
**  It  is  simply  an  example  of  the  artist's  early 
work,"  he  said  apologetically.  In  another 
room  is  a  canvas  which  has  no  bright  colors. 
It  is  a  scene  in  the  country.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  solitary  figure,  not  of  a  king  or 
a  general  or  a  society  belle;  just  a  low- 
browed peasant  leaning  on  a  hoe.  '^This," 
said  the  superintendent,  ^'is  the  most  valua- 
ble picture  in  the  entire  collection.  It  is  in- 
sured for  $100,000."  Millet  knew  how  to 
draw  a  circle  around  a  peasant  leaning  on  a 
hoe,  and  set  him  apart  so  by  that  stunted 
specimen  of  humanity  others  might  be  re- 
minded of  the  possibilities  of  manhood,  the 
lesson  of  brotherhood,  and  the  real  dignity  of 
labor. 

No  one  has  looked  with  a  keener  eye  on 
commonplace  thifigs  or  recognized  more 
clearly  the  sublimity  that  may  dwell  in  them 
than  the  poet.  He  teUs  us  the  story  of  a 
plowboy,  hid  we  realize  for  the  first  time 
that  the  lad  we  have  been  passing  heedlessly 
every  day  is  a  hero.  He  describes  a  brook 
that  before  seemed  nothing  more  than  a  trout- 
stream,  and  suddenly  it  becomes  a  river  of 
Qod.  He  kneels  before  a  tiny  flower,  and  it 
becomes  a  shrine.  See  yonder  duck  in  the 
sky.  To  the  hunter  it  means  only  a  mark  to 
shoot  at;  but  to  a  Bryant  it  means  infinitely 
more.  It  becomes  a  symbol  of  faith,  an  as- 
surance of  divine  care,  a  prophecy  of  eternal 


''He  who  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides  through  boundless  sky  thy  certain 
fliflfht, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 
Will  leaB  my  steps  aright." 

Is  there  anything  more  prosaic  in  all  this 
world  than  a  mouse?  But  a  Bums  sees  a 
mouse  in  a  furrow,  and  a  world  of  tragedy 
seems  to  center  there.  The  tiny  creature  has 
been  rudely  thrown  from  its  nest  by  a  plow- 
share. It  is  only  a  mouse  such  as  makes  tim- 
id people  scream  and  jump  up  on  chairs; 
but  as  we  look  through  the  poet's  eyes  the 
little  creature  becomes  the  heroic  figure  in  a 
vast  drama.  It  had  been  nestled  contentedly 
in  its  little  home  without  any  thought  of  im- 
pending disaster  when  suddenly  a  cruel  plow- 
share cut  right  through  the  nest  and  the 
''cowrin'  timrous  beastie  "  was  flung  out  into 
a  hostile  world.  How  like  the  tragedy  with 
which  we  are  all  too  familiar  —  a  happy, 
contented  home,  with  no  thought  of  impend- 
ing danger;  then  the  cruel  plowshu^  of 
Death  cuts  through,  and  helpless,  bewildered 
ones  are  thrown  out  into  the  cold  world — 

^'The  best-laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley. 

And  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain 
For  promised  joy." 

If  a  mouse  is  not  the  most  commonplace 
thing  in  the  world,  then  what  would  you 
say  to  giving  a  marsh  the  place  of  honor? 
a  marsh,  just  a  wet,  muddy,  disagreeable, 
malodorous  marsh  I  The  farmer  doesn't  like 
it.  His  first  thought  is  to  send  for  some  tiles 
and  drain  it.  The  traveler  doesn't  like  it, 
because  it  interferes  with  his  journey.  The 
lover  of  beauty  doesn't  like  it.  He  prefers  to 
sit  on  the  seashore  or  to  look  at  a  moimtaln. 
A  m%rsh !  Who  has  a  kind  word  to  say  for  a 
marsh  ?  To  rhapsodize  over  a  marsh  is  about 
like  trying  to  write  a  poem  on  a  sewer.  But 
wait.  Let  a  Sidney  Lanier  sit  for  a  while  on 
the  edge  of  the  marsh  and  watch  the  tide  come 
in  like  the  bounty  of  the  infinite  God  flood- 
ing the  outermost  creeks  and  the  low-ljring 
lanes  and  meshing  the  marsh  with  a  million 
veins.  Yonder  in  the  rushes  he  sees  the  nest 
of  a  marsh-hen  that  a  moment  before  was 
winging  its  way  through  the  limitless  sky, 
but  is  now  secure  in  its  resting-place  amid 
the  swirling  waters  of  the  rising  flood.  What 
joy  and  peace  flow  over  the  poet's  soul  as  he 
looks— 

**As  the  marsh-hen  secretly  builds  on  the 
watery  sod. 
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Behold  I  will  build  me  a  nest  on  the  great- 
ness of  Ckni 

I  will  fly  in  the  greatness  of  God  as  the 
marsh-hen  flies, 

In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space  'twizt 
the  marsh  and  the  skies. 

By  so  many  roots  as  the  marsh-grass  sends 
in  the  sod 

I  will  heartily  lay  me  a  hold  on  the  great- 
ness of  God. 

Oh,  like  to  the  greatness  of  God  is  the  great- 
ness within 

The  range  of  the  marshes,  the  liberal 
marshes  of  Glynn." 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  consider  the 
commonplace  things  that  pertain  to  joy  and 
duty.  The  artist  draws  his  magic  circle 
around  a  little  cottage,  and  we  see  there  a 
glory  we  did  not  suspect.  The  poet  draws 
his  circle  around  a  flower,  and  we  uplift  our 
hearts  in  praise  and  prayer.  Who  will  set 
apart  and  glorify  the  humblest  duties  and 
experiences  of  men  in  order  that  we  may  see 
that  in  any  station  of  life  where  God  may 
place  us  there  may  be  found  Joys  such  as  a 
king  might  envy  and  opportunities  for  service 
such  as  angels  look  for  in  vain.  Here  is  a 
young  man  who  is  ambitious  to  enjoy  a  hap- 
py holiday.  He  thinks  if  he  could  only  spend 
^  week  among  the  exclusive  circles  of  a  great 
city  his  cup  of  Joy  would  run  over.  Just 
think  of  going  to  a  grand  dinner  in  a  full-dress 
suit,  sitting  down  at  a  table  flashing  with 
cut-glass  and  silver,  a  dozen  knives  and 
forks  and  spoons  at  each  plate ;  and  the  next 
day  to  go  off  on  a  yacht  for  a  cruise,  to  lie 
back  on  soft  cushions  and  read  a  novel  or 
play  whist  or  just  do  nothing.  What  could 
be  finer  than  that?  If  only  a  person  were 
rich,  what  rich  times  he  might  havel  Why, 
you  foolish  fellow,  don't  you  really  know 
any  better  than  that?  Gome  with  me..  No 
full-dress  suit;  just  a  cheap  khaki  suit. 
No  starched  white  shirt ;  just  a  sweater.  No 
patent  leathers;  just  some  plain  hobnailed 
shoes.  Let  us  go  into  the  mountains.  Let 
us  pitch  our  tent  near  a  cool  stream,  fry  our 
bacon  and  eggs,  drink  from  a  tomato-can,  and 
stretch  ourselves  at  night  on  some  fir-boughs. 
And  I  will  gium&ntee  you  such  joy  as  the 
millionaire  with  his  twelve-course  dinner  and 
his  yacht  never  dreamed  of.  O  my  friends, 
what  is  the  matter  with  us  all,  that  we  can 
never  seem  to  learn  that  the  richest  joys  this 
world  can  give  are  not  to  be  purchased 
with  money,  and  were  never  intended  for 
the  few?  They  are  as  free  as  the  air,  and 
are  within  the  grasp  of  even  the  child  of 


poverty.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  richest 
joys. 

But  how  about  duty  and  the  opportunity 
to  do  something  really  worth  while  ?  Is  there 
not  the  opportunity  within  the  reach  of  us  all 
to  do  things  worth  while?  Here  is  a  book 
which  tells  a  stoiy  of  such  touching  heroiflm 
that  a  lump  comes  into  my  throat  and  my 
eyes  become  moist  as  I  read  it  What  isit  all 
about?  The  heroine  is  only  a  kindergarten 
teacher  in  the  slums  of  a  city,  who  simply 
performs  her  little  round  oa  daily  tasks  faith- 
fully and  tries  to  bring  a  bit  of  sunshine  into 
the  homes  of  the  people  she  visita.  And  the 
hero  is  a  humpbacked  lad  who  does  nothing 
more  than  bear  his  affliction  patiently,  who 
tries  to  make  the  best  of  every  situation  and 
then  dies  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips.  That  is 
aU.  The  author  draws  a  circle  around  a  scene 
enacted  a  thousand  times  every  day  in  this 
land  of  ours,  and  then  we  realize  the  sublim- 
ity of  it,  the  heroism,  the  fidelity,  the  pa- 
tience, the  unselfishness  of  the  service.  A 
noble  life  does  not  need  unusual  surround- 
ings. That  which  may  make  any  life  noble 
is  nothing  more  than  a  faithful  performance 
of  one's  accustomed  duties,  a  cultivation  of  a 
spirit  of  contentment,  a  desire  to  make  some 
one  else  happy,  and  a  complete  trust  in  God. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  transfigures  com- 
monplace things  and  gives  them  a  glory 
which  so  delights  poets  and  painters  and 
prophets?  It  is  the  infinite  which  they  find 
dwelling  in  the  finite.  The  water-fowl  as- 
sumes a  new  meaning  when  we  discover  it  is 
being  held  aloft  by  the  same  hand  that  holds 
the  stars  in  their  places.  The  marah  becomes 
a  place  of  enchantment  when  the  horizon 
widens  until  it  includes  Ckxi's  universe.  A 
single  stone  becomes  God's  house  when  Jacob 
says  with  awe,  **  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place  and  I  knew  it  not."  And  has  God  come 
into  these  poor  frail  lives  of  ours  that  seem 
like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  drives  away? 
And  is  there  an  infiniteness  here,  a  divini^ 
within  us,  that  relates  us  to  Him  who  inhabit- 
eth  eternity,  who  is  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting? ''In  the  beginning  was  the  Word 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh.* 
Because  God  thus  glorifled  flesh,  this  body  vi 
mine  seems  no  longer  a  piece  of  day  to  be  de- 
spised. It  is  the  very  temple  of  God.  And  I, 
whose  earthly  years  are  as  a  tale  that  is  quick- 
ly told,  dare  look  up  with  utmost  confld^ice 
and  say,  **  I  also  am  an  inhabitant  of  etemi^.* 
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SUGGBSTIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AHD  NBW  YBAR 
Bt  thb  Rev.  Claudb  R.  Shavbb,  St.  Louis,  Musoubi. 


A  Vitkm  of  th»  Chilitiiut  Dayipiliig 

The  danynring  from  on  high  thatt  tniit  u$. — 
Lake  i.  78. 

Zachabiab,  from  the  deep  shadow  of  Jew- 
ish ceremonialism,  saw  a  visioiL  Jesus  the 
••  Dayspring  "  brings— 

L  Light.  1.  For  human  conscience.  S. 
For  social  relationships.  8.  For  unseen  fu- 
ture problems. 

II.  Life.  As  the  floral  world  turns  its  face 
toward  the  rising  sun,  so  the  spiritual 
world  turns  toward  Him  who  came  ''that 
they  mayhaye  life,  and  may  have  it  abun- 
dantly.**   Thus  growth  follows  life. 

UL  Olory.  The  old  priest  saw  the  dawn 
but  we  of  to-day  aro  beginning  to  see  the 
glory.  The  one  manger  shrine  has  crumbled, 
but  a  thousand  marbled  abbeys  and  cathe- 
drals have  arisen  in  its  place.  The  one  little 
circle  of  worshipers  has  given  way  to  a  World- 
round  chorus  that  echoes  the  angels'  song, 
Ttace  on  earth.**    

The  Gift  Unspeakable 

Thanka  be  to  Ood  for  hie  unepeakable  gift, — ^8 
Ck)r.  ix.  15. 

I.  Unspeakable,  yet  spoken  of  in  every 
land. 

"  That  song  from  afar 
Has  swept  over  the  world.** 

n.  Incomprehensible,  yet  any  child  knows 
the  stoiy. 

m.  Inexpressible  gratitude  is  due;  yet 
each  individual  need  present  but  a  single 
grateful  heart         

The  First  Christmas  Gifts 

Theg  (^tredi  unto  him  aifte,  gold  and  fromkif^ 
eenee  and  mifrrA.— Matt  iL  11. 

Altho  the  form  of  the  gifts  has  changed, 
and  the  assortment  has  been  multiplied  a 
hundredfold,  yet  this  first  example  of  giving 
remains  as  a  suggestion  for  modem  giving. 

I.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  gifts,  three  fea- 
tures seem  important  1.  Gold— intrinsic 
value.  2.  Frankincense— devotion,  love.  8. 
Myrrh — little  glitter  or  fragrance;  simply  a 
useful  quality  of  practical  significance. 

IL  As  to  the  spirit  of  the  givers  there  is 
shown:  1.  Respect  for  childhood  and  wom- 
anhood in  its  native  simplicity— devoid  of  the 


splendor  of  court  environment  Especially 
did  the  ancient  world  need  this  example.  2. 
F^th  in  undeveloped  peraonality  to  be  di- 
vinely unfolded.  Lajring  gifts  at  the  feet  of 
that  humble  family  required  a  large  trustful- 
ness in  unseen  powers;  yet  such  has  beeh  the 
spirit  of  succeeding  wise  men.  Kings  have 
brought  their  gold,  missionaries  their  fhtnk- 
inoense  of  devotion,  and  laymen  their  mynii 
of  practical  advice. 

The  Holiday  to  the  Pseple 

Tidingi  of  great  joy  uhieh  ehaU  be  to  all  the 
iw;^.— Lukeii.  10. 

"Everywhere,   everywhere,    Christmas  to- 
night: 
Christmas  in  lands  of  the  fir-tree  and  pine, 
Christmas  in  lands  of  the  palm-tree  and 
vine." 

L  Even  the  domestic  animals  of  the  people 
have  a  share.  The  manger  of  Bethlehem 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  more  humane 
epoch  for  dumb  creatures;  the  birds  of  Scan- 
dinavia are  givenia  feast. 

IL  The  children  also  enjoy  its  cheer. 

in.  The  home  (fireside)  glows  with  its  ra- 
diance. As  on  the  first  Christmas  morning 
the  entire  family — father,  mother,  and  child 
—can  enter  into  its  enjoyment 

IV.  Society  at  large  is  included.  Not  only 
the  masses  of  the  cities  but  also  the  lonely 
shepherds  on  the  hillsides.  1.  Not  only  the 
''chosen  people,**  Israel,  but  also  the  Wise 
Men  from  the  Bast  were  notified.  S.  Not 
only  the  simple  folk  among  Joseph's  acquaint- 
ance, but  also  Simeon  in  the  coiuts  of  the 
Temple  reechoed  the  world-wide  message— 

"Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart,  Lordi 
According  to  thy  word,  in  peace; 
For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation. 
Which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face 

of  all  peoples; 
A  light  for  revelation  to  the  Ckntiles  and 
the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel** 

New  Tear  Principles  to  Practical  Life 

I.  Orderliness.— Ztf^  all  thinge  be  done  decently 
and  in  order.^1  Cor.  xiv.  40. 

January  1  always  sees  a  renewed  recogni- 
tion of  the  orderly  principle-— new  plans  in 
the  home  Ufe,  revised  systems  in  the  businees 
life.    Shall  the  religious  sphere  be  nef^ected^ 
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1.  A  fundameDtal  principle  in  the  divine 
economy  is  order—**  heaven's  first  law." 
This  principle  applied  to  that  spiritual  insti- 
tution which  Jesus  called  "the  Kingdom  of 
God."  2.  The  details  of  this  system  are  out- 
lined in  the  Master's  instruction  for  the  re- 
ligious life-— prayer,  sympathy,  meditation, 
public  worship,  missionary  and  evangelistic 
activity.  A  regular  application  of  these  pre- 
cepts. 8.  Has  nuiny  ad  vantages.  (1)  Subor- 
dinates get  nearer  the  great  Head.  (2)  There 
is  a  better  understanding  and  more  fraternal 
sympathy  among  workers.  (8)  Such  rela- 
tionships not  only  bring  peace  and  confidence 
but  also  scatter  doubts  and  fears.  (4)  The 
surest  means  of  reaching  the  end.  Is  there 
not  room  for  a  revision  of  details  in  many 
private  religious  systems? 

n.  Watchfulness.— TA^  night  eometh  when  no 
man  can  work, — John  iz.  4. 

The  morning  of  the  New  Tear  is  a  most 
appropriate  time  to  consider  these  words;  for 
they  remind  us:  1.  That  day,  the  season  of 
opportunity,  is  at  hand.  2.  That  the  oppor- 
tunity will  not  always  remain.  The  appar- 
ently long  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
have  an  end.  8.  Our  individual  year  is  un- 
certain in  its  duration.  The  night  of  death 
is  not  recorded  on  the  calendar. 

Hence,  like  our  Master,  who  helped  the 
blind  man  as  he  ''passed  by,"  we  should  util- 
ize the  little  opportunities  of  each  day. 

n.  Circumspectness.  Look  therrfare  ear^fkUlif 
how  ye  walk,  .  .  .  redeeming  the  time,^ 
Bph.  V.  15,  16. 

Prudential  advice,  involving:  1.  Wise 
preparation.  2.  Putting  ''first  things  first** 
in  choosing  a  goal.  8.  Selecting  the  most  di- 
rect route  to  attain  the  end. 

In  a  commencement  address  last  year,  Mr. 
Putnam,  the  librarian  of  Ck)ngre8S,  said  to  the 
young  people:  "I  wish  you  good  speed,  but 
I  wish  you  even  more  a  sure  footing;  and  in 
the  long  run — it  is  the  long  run  that  you  are 
now  entering  upon— the  sure  footing  is  prin- 
ciple rather  than  expediency.** 


I.  The  journey  is  a  reality.  There  is  no 
standing  still  in  life.  While  there  are  many 
uncertainties,  we  are  sure  of  some  features 
—obstacles,  temptations,  hours  of  diadpline, 
opportunities,  for  which  we  need — 

II.  The  Guide.  He  is  willing,  and  pnsffeiB 
the  best  "  ^de-book  "—Bible. 

"The  only  star 
Bv  which  the  bark  of  man  can  navigate 
The  sea  of  life  and  gain  the  coast  of  bliss 
securely.** 

If  we  accept  this  accessible  help,  the  con- 
solation is  assured— 
in.  Rest,  because— 

"Behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow 
Keeping  watch  above  EUs  own.** 


The  0a3rs  of  God's  Calendar 

One  day  ie  with  the  Lord  a»  a  thoueand  yeart. 
2  Peter  iii.  8. 

In  changing  our  secular  calendars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Tear  we  are  vividly 
reminded  of  the  brevity  of  their  fleeUng 
twenty-four-hour  days.  Shall  we  pause  to 
compare  them  with  the  extended  periods  in 
the  divine  calendar? 

I.  Long;  because  of  the  nature  of  the  infi- 
nite eternal  personality  who  has  ordained 
them,  e.g, :  1.  Genesis  1  records  the  days  of 
creation.  2.  The  Old  Testament  records  the 
day  of  law  and  prophecy.  8.  The  New  Testa- 
ment marks  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  grsoe, 
which  is  yet  growing  brighter  and  brighter. 

n.  Compare  these  with  some  of  the  evanes- 
cent days  of  evil  which  have  passed  or  are 
passing: 

The  day  of  polygamous  concubinage,  of 
military  conquest,  of  idolatry,  of  shivery,  of 
intemperance. 

After  these  comparisons  we  can  look  into 
the  face  of  the  scoffer,  who  says,  "  Where  ia 
the  promise  of  His  coming?**  and  repeat, 
"The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,"  with 
revised  signiflcanoe. 


A  Possible  Pleasant  PerspectlTe 

My  preeenu  ihaU  go  with  thee  and  1  will  give 
thee  re«r.— Exod.  xxxiii.  14. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  New  Tear,  these 
words  remind  us  of  the  Journey  before  us, 
of  the  willing  Guide  always  available,  and  of 
the  consolation— rest 


'Charge  not  thyself  with  the  weight  of  the 

J  ear, 
of  the  Master,  faithful  and  dear. 
Choose  not  the  cross  for  the  coming  week. 
For  that  is  more  than  He  bids  thee  seek. 
Bend  not  the  arms  for  to-morrow's  load; 
Thou  may 'st  leave  that  to  thy  gradoos  God, 
'Daily '  only  He  saith  to  thee, 
'Take  up  thy  oross  and  follow  meJ ' " 
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BoAiitifsring  tlie  Doctrine 

Bt  W.  C.  BrmNO.  D.D.,  Baptibt,  St.  Loms, 
Missouri. 

That  they  may  adorn  the  teaching  €f  Ood,  our 
Savior  in  aU  thingt. —Titas  ii.  10. 

Thb  word  cosmos  means  order;  and  be- 
cause order  is  more  beautiful  than  chaos,  it 
also  means  beauty.  To  arrange  is  to  adorn 
(see  New-Testament  uses  of  the  word,  and  the 
▼erb  in  the  Greek).  Paul  writes  to  slaves, 
and  urges  those  in  the  lowest  social  sphere  to 
make  beautiful  the  teaching  of  God.  There- 
fore the  more  is  the  obligation  upon  those  of 
higher  privileges.  We  make  beautiful  the 
teaching  of  God, 

I.  By  not  obscuring  it.  It  is  to  be  allowed 
to  shine  through  life.  Peter  dissembling  at 
Antioch,  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their  dis- 
sension yelled  its  luster.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  blow  his  breath  on  the  prism  of  the  light- 
house of  his  life.  Transparency  of  Christian 
living  gives  the  truth  chance. 

n.  By  ethical  trueness  in  daily  life  (see  vs. 
9, 10)  in  correcting  the  characteristic  faults 
of  slaves,  contradiction,  stealing,  unfaithful- 
ness. The  teaching  of  Gkxl  is  adorned  when 
men  are  true  to  His  ideal  in  the  commonest 
things.  "  It  is  better  to  see  that  your  plumb- 
line  is  perpendicular  than  to  see  a  ghost." 

in.  By  spiritual  motive  and  method  under 
the  reason  given  in  verses  11  and  12.  The 
spiritual  is  behind  the  ethical.  The  life  of 
Bobemess  and  righteousness  and  godliness  is 
possible  for  a  slave,  and  therefore  for  any 
one  else. 

This  is  the  great  need  of  every  age,  that  the 
teaching  of  God  shall  be  made  beautiful,  at- 
tractive, alluring  by  those  who  profess  to 
have  it.  In  this  work  every  Christian  has 
the  help  of  Gkxl,  and  success  in  this  ideal  is 
impossible  without  that  help. 

The  Gospel 

Bt    Jambs   B.    Clayton,  D.D.,  Baptist, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Ooepel  of  the  grace  of  Ood,^Acts  zz.  24. 

The  Ck)spel=:good  tidings,  an  optimistic 
account  of  Qod  and  man. 

Basal  facts:  1.  Man  a  sinner  by  choice. 
2.  Christ  a  Savior  by  grace.  (1)  Incarnation ; 
(2)  passion;  (8)  resurrection;  (4)  interces- 
sion; (5)  parou^ 


I.  The  Gospel  is  glorious  in  the  hope  it 
inspires  (2  Cor.  iv.  4;  1  Tim.  i.  11).  1.  That 
hope  centers  in  the  grace  of  God  (Titus  ii. 
11-14).  2.  The  grace  of  God  is  revealed  by 
the  cross  (Gal.  ii.  20-21).  8.  The  cross  tri- 
umphs in  the  salvation  of  man  (1  Cor.  i.  21- 
24,  80-81). 

II.  Unique  in  Its  Method.  1.  The  suffi- 
cient instrument  of  the  Gospel  is  preaching 
(1  Pet.  i.  22-28).  2.  The  efficient  agent  in 
preaching  is  the  Spirit  of  God  (Isa.  Iv.  11 ;  1 
Cor.  ii.  4-5). 

III.  Universal  in  Its  Scope.  1.  To  be 
proclaimed  to  all  nations  (Matt  zziv.  14). 
2.  For  the  benefit  of  every  creature  (Matt, 
zzviii.  19-20).  8.  It  meets  every  require- 
ment of  every  soul  (1  Cor.  i.  80-81). 

IV.  Everlasting  in  Its  Effects.  1.  The 
essence  of  the  Gospel  is  imperishable  (Heb. 
vi.  18-20).  2.  The  power  of  the  Gospel  is 
eternal  (Rom.  i.  16;  Heb.  vii.  25-28). 

A  Sermon  in  Stones 

By  thb  Rev.  Henry  Staupfer,  Congbega- 
TioNAL,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

For  thou  shalt  be  in  league  toith  the  stones  of 
thsfleld,-^ob  v.  28. 

(Illustrated  by  the  use  of  three  stones 
called  ''petoskeys,"  two  of  which  had  been 
worn  smooth  by  rubbing  against  other  stones 
on  the  beach  for  many  years;  the  other  hav- 
ing been  highly  polished  by  a  lapidary,  to  be 
used  as  a  watch-fob.) 

I.  The  human  race  has  for  agea  been  in  the 
most  real  sense  in  league  with  the  stones,  as 
the  rude  stone  implements  used  by  primitive 
man  and  countless  inscriptions  and  monu- 
ments abundantly  prove. 

II.  These  stones  teach  and  illustrate  the 
truth  that  one  of  our  elemental  needs  is  close 
contact  with  others  of  our  kind.  As  each 
stone  by  rubbing  against  others  is  modified 
by  such  contact,  and  in  its  turn  modifies  oth- 
ers, so  each  person  constantly  influences  oth- 
ers and  is  as  constantly  influenced  by  others. 

in.  This  highly  polished  stone  shows  that 
our  latent  resources  are  never  brought  out  by 
ordinary  contact  with  men  in  social  and  busi- 
ness relations. 

The  three  means  which  God  uses  to  bring 
out  our  highest  spiritual  possibilities  are:  (1 
Prayer;  (2)  a  lofty  ideal;  and  (8)  a  great  task 
that  tazes  one's  powers  to  the  utmost. 
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A  Fraitfnl  Mnmuiring 


Bt  Rbv.  William  Hamilton,  Pbbsbttbb- 
lAN,  Reztom,  N.  B. 

And  in  ihoM  davij^  token  the  number  of  the  die- 
dplee  foas  mulUplied,  there  aroae  a  murmur- 
ing  of  the  Qredans  againit  the  BArewe 
beoauee  their  widowi  were  neglected  in  the 
daily  minietratian. — Acts  vi.  1. 

A  NBW  experience  meets  the  Chordi  at 
Jerusalem.  Hitherto  her  difficulties  had  been 
from  without;  now  a  trial  comes  from  within. 
Her  members  consisUid  of  two  classes  of  Jews 
— natiyes  of  Judea  and  those  bom  in  foreign 
countries.  The  latter,  called  Greeks,  mur- 
mured against  the  former.    We  have  here— 

L  A  complaint^wldows  neglected. 

IL  A  remedy  suggested— deacons  appoint- 
ed. 

nL  A  happy  issue.  This  was  effected 
through:  (1)  the  apostles'  confidence  in  the 
people— •*  look  y«  out  seven  men.**  (3)  The 
people's  magnanimous  spirit.  Six  of  the  men 
chosen  were  apparently  Greeks. 

Harmony  was  restored.  The  Ohurch  was 
spiritually  blessed  and  numerically  increased. 

Comrades— Good  Advice  to  Working  Men 

By  Rev.  L.  Q.  Wright,  Chaplaik,  U.  8.  N. 

Ai  ifie  Lord  liveth  and  a$  thy  eoul  liveth  1  wiU 
not  leave  thu.'-2  Kings  ii.  2. 

It  is  wise  to  aspire  to  and  strive  after  the 
best  things,  and  the  greatest  things. 

I.  Follow  after  the  best  men,  but  es- 
pecially attach  yourself  to  some  one — the 
best  man  you  know. 

Tou  will  run  with  somebody — that  is  cer- 
tain. Now,  before  you  get  tangled  up  in  a 
comradeship  that  hurts  instead  of  helps  you, 
seek  out  the  chiefest  man  of  all  your  ac- 
quaintance and  cleave  to  him. 

In  like  manner,  choose  the  best  things- 
read  the  best  authors,  the  best  editors;  pat- 
em  your  business  after  the  business  men  of 
the  best  standing;  advise  with  those  whose 
integrity  and  standing  are  past  question ;  set 
your  career  after  one  who  has  proven  him- 
self before  the  people  in  ability  and  charac- 
ter, and  won  his  way  to  success  and  honors. 

We  get  something— good  or  bad— from 
every  one  we  meet;  our  character  is  a  com- 
posite of  all  the  characters  we  have  had  fel- 
lowship with.  We  catch  their  spirit,  inherit 
thehr  mantle.  Let  us,  then,  master  the  weak, 
discard  the  bad,  and  cleave  to  the  fine  and 
great. 


But  there  is  a  step  even  beyond  this:  if 
you  would  get  the  best  of  ail,  turn  you 
toward  **the  chief  among  ten  thousand— tiie 
One  altogether  lovely.** 


The  Hidden  Word 

From  a  Sermon  bt   the   Rbv.    Gboboi 
Marsh,  Conorbgational,  Fittsbubio. 

Thy  word  hone  Ihid  in  my  hsart,  that  1  migkt 
not  Hn  againit  tto.— Psalm  cxix.  11. 

I.  What  have  I  hid?  ''Thy  Word."  Itis 
the  Word  of  God  that  liveth  and  abidetb  for- 
ever. It  is  a  treasure  worth  hiding.  No  tUef 
can  steal  it,  no  moth  corrupt  it;  it  increases 
by  being  hidden. 

U.  Where  have  I  hid  it?  ''In  my  heart" 
Not  in  the  head  or  intellect,  but  in  Uie  beait. 
the  seat  of  the  affections,  the  center  of  the 
moral  being,  the  source  of  all  the  influeocet 
that  sway  the  entire  career.  This  is  the  right 
place  to  hide  the  Word. 

m.  Why  have  I  hidden  it?  That  I  might 
have  a  rich  fund  of  new  ideas  to  talk  aboat 
and  show  off  upon?  That  I  might  be  able 
to  confound  in  argument  all  my  opposen 
and  silence  them?  The  psalmist  did  not  care 
about  any  of  these  things.  He  had  a  horror 
of  sin;  he  knew  that  the  most  effectual  safe- 
guard against  sin  was  the  Word  of  God,  and 
therefore  he  hid  it  in  his  heart 


Acceptable  Witneat 

Bt  thb  Rbv.  John  A.   Pbakb,  Baftibt. 
Ltmb,  Connecticut. 

For  we  eon  not  but  weak  the  thinge  which  w$ 
eaw  and  heard. — Acts  Iv.  20. 

Thb  Church  of  Christ  is  a  witnesshig  body. 
Notice  three  essential  qualities  of  such  wit- 
ness: 

1.  Irrepressible  witness:  Speech.  "If  these 
should  hold  their  peace,  the  very  stones  woold 
cry  out."  The  spirit  of  loving  witness  win 
not  suffer  repression,  but  will  be  marked  by 
spontaneity  and  fulness  of  utterance.  It  h 
incompressible;  like  water  it  will  find  egresi. 

2.  Indisputable  witness:  Deeds.  "And  see- 
ing the  man  that  was  healed  standing  wldi 
them,  they  could  say  nothing  against  It." 

8.  Irreproachable  witness:  Life.  "And 
they  when  they  had  further  threatened  them, 
let  them  go,  finding  nothing  how  they  might 
punish  them."  Our  character  sustains  our 
witness. 
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Incidents,  anecdotes,  word  scenes,  are  better  than  arguments.  They  illuminate,  they 
translate  truth  into  life,  they  take  abstractions  and  put  flesh  and  blood  on  them.  They  do 
not  antagonize.  They  never  fight.  They  win  their  way.  Logic  cudgels;  parables  exhibit. 
We  ouffht  to  have  more  of  them  and  have  them  handy  and  learn  to  grow  facile  in  their 
use.— IlBBRiCK  Johnson,  D.D. 


Sin. — ^'Lady,"  one  of  the  best  specimens  in 
the  herd  of  buffaloes  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  was 
found  lying  unconscious  in  the  park  a  short 
time  ago.  There  appeared  to  be  no  symp- 
toms of  illness  and  Dr.  Blair,  the  zoo  veteri- 
nary, decided  to  hold  an  autopsy.  A  piece 
of  wire  was  found  embedded  in  the  sac  sur- 
rounding the  heart.  The  wire  is  such  as  is 
used  in  baling  hay,  and  it  is  thought  that  it 
was  swallowed  in  the  hay  and  worked  into 
the  heart  It  takes  a  very  little  thing  to  de- 
stroy the  life  when  once  it  touches  the  heart. 
Sin  is  destructive  to  life,  because  like  the  wire 
it  finds  its  way  to  the  heart.  The  heart  is  the 
vital  seat  of  life.  The  life  of  man  is  in  his 
heart.  Whatever  works  its  way  there  that 
is  not  conducive  to  its  life  means  death. 
When  that  is  done,  there  is  no  hope  unless 
there  can  be  a  new  heart.  **  Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  oh,  God,"  is  the  cry  of  the  Psalm- 
ist.—Cbntn&u<M{  dy  the  Bev,  Erneet  K  Mac- 
Bwen, 

Loyalty  to  Christ— In  the  peace  conference 
between  Russian  and  Japanese  plenipotentia- 
ries, the  question  of  *•  indemnity  "  and  **  divi- 
sion of  Saghalien  ^  was  the  stone  of  stumbling 
which  came  near  breaking  the  negotiations. 
Finally  Japan  yielded  on  all  points.  The 
Japanese  at  Portsmouth  would  not  believe  it 
at  first,  but  when  told  that  the  Emperor  had 
authorized  it,  said  **The  Emperor  has  said  it 
and  Japan  will  obey.  The  Emperor  is  all- 
wise  and  Japan  is  satisfied."  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  loyalty,  love,  and  obedience. 
Christians  have  a  Ruler  who  is  unquestiona- 
bly all-wise  and  His  law  is  perfect.  They 
should  in  all  things  submit  to  His  will.— 0:m- 
tri^ted  by  ths  Bev.  J.  W,  O'Eara,  Mantgam- 
try,  Alabama, 

Following  Onr  Ught.— The  great  ship  comes 
pounding  in.  The  wind  blows  hard  and  for 
days  she  has  been  driven  so  fiercely  that  she 
hardly  knows  where  she  is,  and  the  guiding 
stars  are  still  obscured  by  the  haze.  It  is 
night  1  They  rush  madly  on.  Then  the 
watchman  on  the  bow  catdies  the  liny  twin- 
kling of  a  light.    It  is  far,  fax  away.    How 


oft  it  flashes  forth,  or  whether  it  be  on  ship 
or  headland,  at  first  he  can  not  tell.  But 
they  dash  on.  cutting  through  green  moun- 
tains and  hurling  back  the  clouds  of  spray. 
They  follow  the  light  they  have.  It  grows 
larger,  it  rises  higher,  they  get  the  time  of 
its  periodic  flash  and  make  their  course  by  it, 
and  soon  they  furl  the  sails  and  are  at  rest. 
The  blindest  man  has  some  light.  Do  not 
turn  the  other  way.  Follow  it.  So  sure  as 
you  do  so  sure  will  the  years  bring  you  near- 
er the  great  haven. — Contributed  by  the  Bev. 
A.  J.  Archibald, 

Revivals.- Doubtlessyou  have  watched  the 
flow  and  glow  of  molten  iron  on  the  way 
from  the  scrap-heap  to  the  steam-engine. 
The  white  heat  of  the  furnace  is  but  tempo- 
rary for  that  which  passes  through  it.  On 
the  way  from  the  scrap-heap  of  sin  to  noble 
Christian  character  and  service  the  reVival  is 
for  the  most  part  necessary,  and  yet  only  tem- 
porary. Hardened  sinners  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  means  of  grace.  When 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  becomes  intense,  then 
are  they  broken  and  melted  into  penitence; 
then  are  their  lives  wisely  nm  into  fixed 
principles  and  habits  of  service.  The  glow 
and  starry  sentiment  of  the  first  love  is  tem- 
porary. It  is  necessary  to  cool  and  harden 
into  character  and  service.  A  hardened  saint 
is  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  Satan  as  a 
hardened  sinner  is  beyond  the  reach  of  God.— 
Contributed  by  t?ie  Bev,  O,  W.  Plaek. 

The  Intercessor.—"*  You  are  too  old  and  are 
physically  unfit  to  land  in  the  United  States," 
was  the  decision  read  by  a  Special  Board  of 
Inquiry  at  Ellis  Island  the  other  day  in  the 
case  of  a  man,  seventy^eight  years  old,  who 
arrived  on  a  steamship  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line.  ^  Too  old, "  said  the  old  man 
in  astonishment  "^  I  am  as  active  as  a  cat, 
and  am  more  than  able  to  earn  a  living;" 
and  at  that  he  offered  to  run  a  foot-race  with 
any  one  of  them  to  show  how  spry  he  was 
In  this  country  he  has  a  son,  daughter,  and 
seventeen  grandchildren.  The  son  appreciat- 
ing the  situation,  interceded  and  promised  to 
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look  after  the  old  man,  and  the  board  finally 
permitted  him  to  land. 

How  many  have  grown  old  in  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  where  the  customs  and  habits 
have  spiritually  unfitted  them  for  citizenship 
in  the  New  Kingdom.  Still  they  are  seeking 
the  larger  hope,  the  brighter  days  of  the  New, 
and  are  yearning  for  releasement  from  the 
constrictions  and  oppressions  of  the  Old 
World.  To  them  the  Son  is  their  only  hope 
of  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  light  His 
merits  are  availably,  and  His  Word  will  be 
their  sole  passport  to  the  Kingdom  of  Right- 
eousness.—G:m(n&tfM  by  the  Eev,  0,  Alexan- 
der Terhune, 

The  Method  of  F«ith.~Men  are  not  brought 
to  the  act  of  faith  by  an  introspective  study 
of  the  process  of  faith,  but  by  setting  before 
them  the  object  of  faith  and  the  reasons  for 
faith.  The  chief  way  of  bringing  men  to  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ  is  to  bring  them  to  know 
Him.  The  better  they  know  Him  the  more 
they  will  be  likely  to  trust  in  Him.  To  lead 
men  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  psycho- 
logical process  of  faith  not  only  does  not  make 
men  believe^ — it  does  not  even  tend  to  do  so— 
any  more  than  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  muscular  system  tends  to 
make  one  uae  his  muscles  effectively.  The 
effective  work  of  the  world  is  all  done  on  false 
conceptions  of  muscular  action.  Every  man 
(excepting  the  exceptions)  conceives  that  by 
flexing  the  arm  forcibly  he  bulges  the  biceps 
muscle.  All  a  mistake  1  it  is  by  con tractln  g  the 
muscle  that  he  flexes  the  arm.  But  it  is  of  no 
use  to  explain  this  to  him  from  the  manikin 
and  set  him  to  contracting  the  muscle.  He 
may  fix  all  his  powers  of  will  upon  the  bi- 
ceps muscle  till  the  crack  of  doom,  without 
being  able  to  contract  a  fiber  of  it.  If  you 
want  to  see  that  muscle  bulge  you  must 
give  him  a  motive,  or  a  provocation,  to  fiex 
the  arm,  and  as  soon  as  the  will  is  directed  to 
the  object  all  the  muscular  antecedents  will 
take  care  of  themselves. — F^vm  Leonard 
Wooleey  Bacon,  D,D.. 

One  Type  of  Christians.— Some  Christians 
are  like  Waterbury  watches,  that  require  a 
great  amount  of  winding  up.  These  people 
stop  altogether  and  keep  no  time  at  all  unless 
they  are  forever  being  wound  up  by  meet- 
ings and  services  and  missions  and  conven- 
tions. 

But  I  saw  this  year  a  clever  invention— a 
self-winding  watch— one  that  you  may  wear 


for  twenty  years  and  it  can't  rein  down«  but 
is  always  wound  up;  it  is  self-winding;  and 
the  power  that  winds  it  is  Just  the  dai^  work 
and  movement  of  the  wearer.  These  cause  a 
lever  inside  the  case  to  swing  backward  and 
forward  and  so  wind  it  up.  In  like  maimer 
the  child  who  knows  and  loves  his  heavenly 
Father  needs  no  winding  up.  He  is  self- 
winding, and  the  power  is  the  Joy  and  love 
that  flow  into  his  heart  from  God.  It  Is  no 
question  of  effort;  it  is  spontaneous. — By  A, 
T.SehoJleld. 

Bmergvodes.— As  one  leaves  the  New  York 
side  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  on  the  trolley-car 
his  eye  soon  rests  on  a  small  sign  on  the  door 
of  a  small  house.  This  sign  reads  **  Emer- 
gency-room. **  In  this  room  there  is  an  elec- 
tric heater,  cots,  stretcher,  stool,  table,  run- 
ning water,  and  so  on.  These  appliances  are 
held  in  readiness  for  any  one  who  may  receive 
injuries  while  in  tranrit  or  at  work  on  the 
bridge,  until  such  time  as  the  ambulance  ar- 
rives. This  foresight  in  providing  against 
bodily  ailments  is  admirable,  yet  all  this  fore- 
sight and  all  these  appliances  are  inadequate 
for  the  larger  life  of  the  soul.  To  a  person 
who  has  been  guilty  of  some  secret  or  open 
sin,  they  do  not  help.  The  **  Emergency- 
room  **  for  the  person  with  the  troubled  con- 
science, the  sad  and  despairing  heart,  la  none 
other  than  Jesus  Christ. 

Appreciation.— !rft€  Century  Bath  gives  this 
interesting  account  of  black  sand: 

**  California  has  never  fully  appreciated  the 
wealth  that  lies  at  her  feet— or  rather  under 
her  feet— in  the  famous  black  sands.  Tftey 
are  the  washings  of  serpentine  mountains  and 
are  found  all  around  the  bases  of  these.  On 
the  coast  the  sea  has  carried  away  the  larcer 
and  lighter  particles  originallv  mixed  with 
the  sand,  and  left  only  the  heavier,  richer,  me- 
tallic sediment.  There  remains  only  the  task 
of  separating  the  various  metals  contained 
therein.  A  serpentine  mountain  Is  one  In 
which,  by  great  heat  accompanied  by  pres- 
sure, the  originally  diffused  metids  have  been 
run  together  in  long  seams  and  pockets. 
Originally  glassy,  they  are  now  In  lone  ser- 
pentine streuu.  The  action  of  frost  and  nJn 
wears  them  down  into  sand,  and  from  the 
sand  the  ocean  removes  all  but  the  metallical- 
ly rich  fragments. 

''Besides  gold  and  iron,  several  other  val- 
uable metals  are  contained  In  these  grains. 
There  is  platinum,  worth  more  than  gold. 
There  is  tantalum,  about  to  take  the  place  of 
carbon  for  lamp  filaments;  and  osmium,  used 
in  the  same  way.  There  are  nickel,  diroml- 
um,  Iridium,  used  for  pointing  gold  pens; 
sirconlum,  thorium,  ana  others  stfll  larar. 
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And  lastly  there  are  certain  gems,  such  as 
garnets  and  topazes. 

*' At  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  there 
is  a  department  in  which  the  process  of  ex- 
tracting all  these  is  demonstrate.  It  is  under 
government  supervision,  and  the  aim  is  to 
teach  the  ordiiuuy  miner  how  to  open  up  a 
wholly  new  source  of  wealth  from  a  natural 
product  which  has  hitherto  been  left  to  sleep 
in  peace.  It  is  hoped  that  the  *  discovery '  of 
black  sand  will  mean  as  great  an  accession  to 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  our  State  as 
was  the  discovery  of  gold." 

Human  nature  has  much  of  the  **  black- 
sand"  element  in  it.  It  was  Christ  who 
taught  men  to  look  for  the  gold,  the  chro- 
mium, the  thorium,  and  all  the  precious  things 
of  character  in  this  human  nature.  The 
world  is  yet  to  be  saved  through  the  work  of 
those  who  are  alive  to  see  and  skilful  to  draw 
out  from  the  **  black  sand  "  of  humanity  the 
Taluable  elements  of  life. 

Reality.— In  non-essential  things— things 
that  are  merely  adventitious  or  superficial— 
men  practise  no  end  of  shams;  but  when 
their  real  life  necessities  are  at  stake  and 
they  find  their  actual  problems  pressing  for 
solution,  they  can  not  then  be  cheated  much 
by  pretenses.  This  truth  is  quaintly  set 
forth  by  Arthur  B.  Locke  in  the  following 
couplets  from  the  ChrUHan  BegUUr: 

**  He  makes  believe  the  whole  long  day. 
For  the  world  to  him  is  a  world  of  play  I 

**  He  makes  believe  he  is  a  horse. 
And  draws  his  cart  with  speed,  of  course. 

"  He  makes  believe  he  is  a  bear. 
And  round  the  yard  he'll  growl  and  tear! 

**  He  makes  believe  he  is  a  man. 
And  looks  as  sober  as  he  can. 

*^  But,  when  comes  time  to  sleep  or  eat. 
No  make  believe  this  child  can  cheat  1 " 

Bnvinmmeiit. — Months  ago  the  Qovemment 
oflicers  began  cleaning  up  the  towns,  drain- 
ing the  marshes,  and  establishing  sanitary 
systems  and  hospitals  along  the  line  of  the 
proposed  Panama  Canal.  It  is  intended  that 
the  laborers  along  the  interocean  water-way, 
engaged  in  an  undertaking  that  will  tax  to 
the  utmost  the  resources  of  human  endur- 
ance and  engineering  skill,  shall  work  under 
the  best  possible  conditions.  Many  Christian 
parents  are  not  so  wise.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  youth  has  a  mightier  undertaking  before 
him  in  the  task  of  constructing  a  character 
through  whose  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellec- 
tual channels  may  flow  the  waters  of  peace 


from  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  Ood's  love  into  the 
stormy  tide  of  the  Lost  Atlantis  of  an  unre- 
generate  world.  But  the  marshes  of  moral 
filth  and  mawkish  folly  which  could  be  easily 
removed  by  proper  care  are  strewn  along  his 
path  exuding  moral  miasma,  which  under- 
mines his  stamina,  rendering  him  a  moral  in- 
vertebrate incapable  of  successfully  termina- 
ting his  task.— Om^n^uM  by  the  Bev,  J,  A. 
Burehit,  Ph,D. 

Orowth.— There  is  a  knowledge  that  does 
not  denote  real  growth.  The  Apostle  Paul 
describes  it  as  the  knowledge  that  **  puffeth 
up."  Against  this  idea  there  is  a  growth 
from  the  knowledge  of  €k)d,  to  which  both 
the  Apostle  Paul  and  Peter  lend  the  weight 
of  theh"  testimony  (Eph.  v.  18;  Col.  i.  10; 
Pet.  ii.  1-2;  Pet.  ii.  8-18). 

The  following  lines  echo  the  same  thought : 

•*My  inmost  soul,  O  Lord,  to  Thee 
Leans  like  a  growing  flower. 

Unto  the  light ;  I  do  not  know 
The  day  nor  blessed  hour 

When  that  deep-rooted  daring  growth 
We  call  the  heart's  desire 

Shall  burst  and  blossom  to  a  prayer. 

**  And  yet  my  heart  will  sing 
Because  thou  seem'st  sometimes  so  near. 

Close-present  Ck>d,  to  me; 
It  seems  I  could  not  have  a  wish 

That  was  not  shared  by  Thee. 

The  Larger  Place  lor  Prayer.— The  value  of 
prayer  for  getting  oneself  adjusted  to  spiri- 
tual realities  has  never  been  questioned.  Now 
comes  a  scientific  view  of  prayer,  which,  if 
practised,  will  put  some  of  the  venders  of 
quack  medicines  out  of  business.  Dr.  Theo- 
dore B.  Hyslop,  superintendent  of  Bethlehem 
Royal  Hospital,  of  London,  who  by  the  way 
is  a  specialist  in  neurology,  gives  this  remark- 
able testimony  to  the  larger  aspect  of  prayer: 
"As  an  alienist  and  one  whose  whole  life  has 
been  concerned  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
mind,  I  would  state  that  of  all  hygienic  meas- 
ures to  counteract  disturbed  sleep,  depressed 
spirits,  and  all  the  miserable  sequels  of  a  dis- 
tressed mind  I  would  undoubtedly  give  the 
first  place  to  the  simple  habit  of  prayer— a 
habit  of  nightly  conununion,  not  as  a  mendi- 
cant or  repeater  of  words  more  adapted  to  the 
tongue  of  a  sage,  but  as  a  humble  individual 
who  submerges  or  asserts  bis  individuality  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  greater  whole."  This 
reminds  us  of  Tennyson's  words  that — 

*'More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of." 
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THK  Stbuooli  fob  Lifjb.  B7  Jotin  Langtry,  M.A., 
D.C.L.  12mo,  dotb,  8S8  pp.  Authors  edition, 
Toronto. 

The  critical  ability  of  this  volume  is  so  in- 
disputable it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  read- 
ing should  be  rendered  unpleasant  by  the 
passionate  spirit  with  which  it  arraigns  the 
higher  criticism.  No  reasonable  reader  be- 
lieves, for  instance,  of  the  higher  critics  that 
it  is  **  an  axiom  of  the  whole  confraternity 
that  miracles  and  prophecy  are  alike  impos- 
sible," or  that  **the  whole  object  of  this  the- 
ory (critical  theory  of  the  Hezateuch)  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  supernatural  and  the  divine." 
Nor  as  regards  the  more  influential  and  nu- 
merous contingent  of  the  higher  critical  school 
does  the  intelligent  Christian  greatly  fear 
that  **the  Lord  is  being  attacked  and  His 
word  denied."  Notwithstanding  this  special 
pleading,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
book,  this  seems  to  us  to  be  thus  far  the  best 
review  of  and  answer  to  the  main  positions 
of  the  historical  criticism  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. The  chapter  dealing  with  the  criti- 
cal position,  as  based  upon  examination  of 
the  literary  style  of  the  Hexateuch,  is  espe- 
cially cogent,  and  quite  deserving  of  attention 
by  those  who  have  thought  they  could  rest 
much  weight  upon  the  literary  side  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this 
book  is  likely  to  prove  an  arsenal  for  the  use 
of  the  conservative  scholars  who  are  attacking 
the  higher  criticism. 

TBS  TBMXDOU  or  Lin.  By  Annie  Payion  OilL  Iftno, 
cloth.    Little,  Brown  A  Go.    Price,  I1JB5  net. 

The  author  of  "Power  through  Repose" 
seeks  to  give  us  in  her  new  book  the  specific 
for  freeing  life- of  its  burdens,  and  that  is 
none  other  than  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
—a  doctrine  that  we  find  runs  all  through  the 
teaching  of  Holy  Writ.  Through  fourteen 
brief  chapters  she  deals  with  certain  condi- 
tions of  present-day  life,  such  as  ''Hurry, 
Worry,  and  Irritability,"  "Nervous  Pears," 
"Self -consciousness,"  "Human  Sympathy," 
etc. 

The  idea  that  confronts  the  reader  on  nearly 
every  page  is  that  it  matters  not  so  much 
what  one  does  as  the  way  in  which  he  does  it. 

Besides  having  a  value  from  the  moral  side, 
the  book  possesses  a  value  on  the  economical 
side,  for,  after  all,  morality  is  economical. 


More  and  more  the  world  is  coming  to  recog- 
nize the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  body.  In 
this  new  book  the  author  emphasizes  anew 
the  gospel  of  relaxation.  In  times  of  trouble 
and  dckness,  yield,  give  up,  do  not  resist,  is 
the  author's  cure  for  our  ills.  An  easy  book 
to  read,  but  most  people  will  find  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  application  of  this  old  and  ever- 
new  doctrine. 

A  MnsAOK  FOB  BviRT  DAT  m  TBI  TiAK.  Setee- 
tlons  finom  addreMei  of  Albert  J.  tjuma,  O.D. 
collated  by  EUnbech  Hllli  Lymao.  Prooeedi  lo 
aid  two  deserving  yomwr  women  joat  eoterfac 
college.  Price,  75  ceota :  by  mall,  Koeota.  AddroM 
BLIZABKTH  HILLS  LTMAN,  V6  PreaMent  81. 
BBOOKLTN,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Lyman's  sermons  are  full  of  spiritual 
and  rhetorical  gems.  The  selectloDS  here 
given  could  not  easily  be  paralleled  from  the 
sermons  of  any  other  American  preacher. 
They  are  printed  on  cream-tinted  leaves, 
held  together  by  a  cord,  enabling  one  to 
turn  a  leaf  for  each  day.  The  omamentd 
board  covers  bear  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Lymao. 
The  collection  will  make  an  excellent  boUdaj 
offering. 

TBI  UmVIBSAL  BLIMIHTS    OF  TBS  OHBIRlAg  BB- 

uoioN.  By  Ohartea  Outhbert  Hall,  D.D.  GUfew 
ISmo,  809pp.  Fleming  H.  BerreU  Oompaiiy.  VOok 
$1.85  net. 

Whether  considered  materially  as  to  the 
grandeur  and  depth  of  the  thought,  or  riie- 
torically  as  to  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  ex- 
pression, this  volume  will  have  a  place  as  one 
of  the  great  religious  books  of  the  year,  per- 
haps even  of  the  decade.  It  portrays  Christ  u 
investing  the  Church  with  the  duty  of  Chrii- 
tianizing  the  world,  and  the  history  of  the 
Church  as  a  series  of  reinterpretations  of  that 
ideal,  and  describes  the  yet  unorganized  de- 
sire for  the  fresh  presentation  of  this  ideal  of 
the  Church  in  some  form  that  shall  improve 
upon  the  existing  Protestant  sUUui  qua.  The 
Protestant  status  quo  is  a  condition  of  secta- 
rianism, and  the  advance  to  be  made  In  all 
branches  of  the  Church  is  not  toward  union 
under  one  central  authority,  but  toward 
greater  simplicity  in  holding  and  uttering  the 
essential  message  of  the  Church. 

In  a  chapter  which  forms  one  of  the  strong- 
est answers  yet  penned  to  the  Hamack  school. 
Dr.  Hall  points  out  that  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity can  not  be  found  solely  in  the  nam> 
tives  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  but  must  indndi 
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also  the  earliest  metaphysical  interpretations 
of  the  apostles. 

The  movement  toward  the  reinterpretation 
of  Christianity  as  a  universal  religion  has 
been  aided,  as  Dr.  Hall  thinks,  by  the  histori- 
cal criticism,  whose  right  is  Justified  and 
whose  cause  is  grounded  in  arguments  of  re- 
markable force  and  cogency.  This  book  will 
broaden  and  clarify  the  view  of  both  the  pro- 
fessional theologian  and  the  average  working 
preacher,  and  tend  to  hasten  the  coming  unity 
of  Christendom. 

THI  MlTHOPIBT  HTMNAL.    664,  97jDp.     KstOD  A  MstllS 

Prioet,  miSK  11.00,  $1.76.  ^[fiS,  $4,00,  $6.00  and 

$8.oa 

There  are  about  500  times  in  this  book, 
and  hymns  numbering  to  727.  Practically 
all  of  these  hymns  and  tunes  are  standard 
and  well  established  in  the  usages  of  the 
Christian  Church.  This  being  a  book  prima- 
rily for  Methodists,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  131  of  Charles  Wesley's,  and  19  of  John 
Wesley's  hymns  included  in  the  collection. 
Watts  is  represented  by  58;  Montgomery  by 
19.  Some  of  the  other  authors  largely  rep- 
resented are  Bonar  12  Faber  12,  Cowper  10, 
Hiss  Havergal  8,  Whittier  7,  Wordsworth  6. 
Among  the  living  or  recent  authors  we  notice 
Washington  Gladden,  Maltbie  D.  Babcock^ 
Fannie  Crosby,  Charles  F.  Deems,  Bishop 
Doane,  Richard  W.  Gilder,  John  Hay,  Sidney 
Lanier,  and  Qeorge  Matheson.  Very  few  of 
the  hymns  are  by  authors  who  are  not  pretty 
well  known  and  the  hymns  constitute  a  col- 
lection in  which  some  of  the  best  known  re- 
ligious literature  of  the  world  may  be  found. 
The  tunes  also  are  classic  from  the  point  of 
view  of  religious  music,  there  being  a  sur- 
prisingly small  amount  of  the  lighter  compo- 
sitions with  which  we  have  more  recently 
been  afflicted.  We  note,  however,  that  227 
of  these  tunes  are  duplicated  throughout  the 
book;  102  of  them  being  used  twice;  89  of 
them  three  times;  11  of  them  four  times,  and 
one,  Mt.  Calvary,  five  times.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  hymn-books  that  has  yet  been  produced. 
Special  chants,  a  full-classified  index,  a  psal- 
ter for  responsive  readings,  and  an  authorized 
Methodist  ritual  are  included. 

Htm NS  Of  Worship  aud  Skrvici.   Tlie  Oentury  Com- 
puiy.   Price,  66  cents  dotb,  76  cents  bmlf  morooco. 

A  comparison  is  suggested  by  the  contem- 
poraneous appearance  of  this  book  and  the 
new  ** Methodist  Hymnal,"  both  of  which 
books  make  strong  claims  upon  the  favor  of 
the  churches,  based  on  merit  that  at  once 


makes  itself  apparent.  It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  two  better  collections  have 
never  been  issued.  The  book  under  consid- 
eration has  about  800  tunes  that  are  not  in  the 
Methodist  Hymnal,  and  the  latter  has  about 
450  that  are  not  in  the  Century  collection.  The 
tune  titles  coincide  185  times,  not  taking  note 
of  instances  where  the  same  tune  is  differently 
named.  We  miss  from  this 'collection  some 
of  the  best  tunes  that  might  well  have  sup- 
plied the  place  of  so  many  duplicates,  such 
as  Lowell  Mason's  **  Dort,"  *  Malvern,"  '•Men- 
don,"  ""Meribah,"  and  '^Migdol";  and  such 
othera  as  ** Alsace,"  "Peterboro,"  Beeth- 
oven's -Dulcetta,"  *•  Bradbury,"  ••Darwall," 
-Lischer,"  «Geer,"  *•  Lisbon,"  etc.  A  book 
to  be  used,  as  most  churches  require  them,  for 
a  long  series  of  yeara,  can  not  err  by  includ- 
ing as  many  times  as  possible. 

Of  the  hymns  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
practically  no  poor  nor  cheap  ones  in  the  col- 
lection. The  modem  spirit  is  represented  by 
many  recent  or  living  authore;  but  they  are 
all  poets  or  hymnists  who  do  not  need  to  be 
introduced.  The  winnowing  of  these  hymns 
as  been  very  thoroughly  done;  and  while 
not  all  the  wheat  has  been  included,  the  chaff 
has  been  entirely  eliminated.  Chants,  selec- 
tions for  the  choir,  a  psalter,  and  complete 
indexes  are  included. 

YOUNG  Japan.    Bj  James  A.  B.  Bcberer,  Ph.D.   J.  B. 
Upplnoott  OompaDy.  llSmcSllpp.   Price  $1.60  net. 

The  author  of  ''Young  Japan"  deals 
largely  with  the  educational  development  of 
this  alert  people.  Their  evolution  is  detailed 
in  three  interesting  parts :  Book  I.  gives  their 
early  culture;  Book  II.  describes  their  adoles- 
cent stage;  Book  III.  is  entitled  ''Modem 
School-days,"  a  term  which  is  descriptive  of 
Japan  to-day.  A  study  of  this  illustrated 
volume  will  go  far  toward  explaining  the 
many  successes  won  by  Japan  in  her  recent 
war  with  Russia.  While  the  author  sets  forth 
clearly  and  succinctly  the  sterling  character- 
istics of  this  marvelous  people,  he  does  not 
blink  their  glaring  defects.  In  these  days 
when  so  much  is  being  said  in  praise  of  this 
valiant  people,  the  author  reminds  us  that 
Japan  never  was  in  greater  peril  than  now. 
If  the  will-power  exerted  on  the  battlefield 
can  now  be  applied  in  the  mastery  of  higher 
ideals,  it  is  possible  that  these  perils  may 
be  overcome.  The  author's  teaching  experi- 
ence in  a  govemment  school  in  Japan  has  fit- 
ted him  in  an  especial  degree  to  produce  a 
readable  and  helpful  volume. 
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Qaiok  Mortality.— A  yoimg  itodeiit  for  the  min- 
istry in  a  German  seminary  failed  in  his  examination. 
He  learned  of  a  vacancy  in  one  of  tbe  army  regiments, 
a  chaplain  being  wanted.  *  He  applied  for  the  position, 
telling  the  officer  in  charge  frankly  about  his  trouble 
and  assuring  him  he  would  be  able  to  give  satisftotlon. 
The  officer  said  to  the  young  man :  **  If  you  preach  a 
trial  sermon  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  regiment  you  may 
have  the  position.  This  trial  sermon,  howeyer,  must  be 
my  funeral  sermon.  I  wtu  give  you  thirty  minutes*  time 
to  prepare  the  same.**  The  officer  called  his  regiment 
together,  telling  them  to  prepare  for  special  merri- 
ment. At  the  appointed  time  the  young  man  appeared, 
taking  his  place  at  the  head  of  a  cot  on  which  theoffloer 
wos  lying  down.  With  a  trembling  voice  the  young 
man  began:  '* Beloved  friends,  it  has  become  our 
solemn  duty  to  bestow  upon  the  much-honored  captain 
of  this  regiment  the  last  tribute  of  friendship  in  this 
world,  namely  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon.  We  have 
chosen  for  our  text  the  words  which  you  will  find  re- 
corded in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  in  the  elev- 
enth chapter,  and  the  last  part  of  the  thirty-ninth  verse, 
reading  as  follows :  *  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh—  *  ** 
The  young  preacher  did  not  get  any  further.  Amid 
the  roar  of  laughter  of  the  regiment  the  officer  jumped 
to  his  feet,  saying,  **  Enough,  enough  I  You  can  fill  the 
vacant  position.**— ileo.  F.  A,  WfOman^  AcKUu,  Iowl 

Beirard  for  the  I«adles»— It  was  the  last  Sunday 
evening  of  the  term  in  a  well-known  seminary  and  the 
students  were  assembled  for  a  prayer-meeting.  At  the 
close  the  leader  arose  and  expressed  his  regrets  that 
their  happy  associations  must  cease,  saying  this,  among 
other  things,  *^I  have  a  very  great  regard  for  you  all.** 
The  institution  is  coeducational,  and  after  the  words  had 
left  bis  mouth  it  struck  him  that  his  remark  was  un- 
fitted for  a  mixed  assembly  and  be  added,  **I  mean 
that  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  young  gentle> 
men.**  Still  dlssatlsfled  with  what  he  had  said  and 
floundering  about,  only  to  go  deeper  in  the  mire,  he 
burst  out  with  **  And  I  have  that  feeling  for  the  young 
ladies  that  it  is  fitting  for  a  young  man  to  have  I  ^^—Prom 
the  Rev,  G.  E.  HuUhifKfB, 

He  was  Saying'*  Amen.'*— A  wide-awake  mlnlst^ 
visited  a  neighborhood  for  the  first  time.  When  aroused 
his  explosive  tones  were  rather  startling.  A  good  broth- 
er who  always  occupied  a  side  seat  near  the  pulpit  was 
accompanied  by  his  dog,  and  the  dog  lay  regularly  just 
in  front  of  the  pulpit.  All  went  well  till  an  explosive 
sentence  from  the  minister  led  the  dog  to  raise  his  head 
and  howl,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  people. 
This  occurred  several  times,  and  each  time  his  dogshlp 
arose  to  the  occasion  and  let  oft  a  chorus  of  howls.  The 
audience  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  The  preacher, 
however,  easily  won  the  day  when  he  turned  to  the 
dog*s  owner  and  said,  ^*  Brother,  it  may  be  your  dog 
has  a  call  to  preach ;  I  do  not  know  about  that  But 
this  is  my  appointment.**— I'Vom  the  Rev.  B,  C.  De- 
weeee. 

The  Etiquette  of  the  Oocmaion.— Among  my 
earliest  ministerial  recollections  Is  that  of  a  curious 
Cornish  family.  John  and  William  were  cousins. 
John*s  third  wife  died.   WHliam  came  home  and  said 


to  his  wife,  **John  wants  me  to  go  to  ttie  fOMnL' 
''Wel],**8aidhls  wif^  ^'ofeourseyoQwUl  in>7**  "l 
don*t  know  as  I  shall,**  said  William.  **  But.**  aid  M 
wife,  '*yoa  always  did  go  to  his  wives*  fkUMnla*' 
'*Te8,**  said  William,  ''that*s  just  what  I  dooH  lite. 
I  be  always  going  to  his  wives*  funerals,  bat  tMU^ 
ever  happens  In  my  fUnlly  to  axeo  backagen.**— FVna 
Rev,  MaWiew  Larmdowne. 

<«And  the  Derll  €ame  Also.**— The  hour  tf 
meeUng  bad  come,  bat  the  expected  evaogvHst  dU  aoi 
.aiTlve.  The  pastor  decided  to  ''improve  the  t&na." 
and  began  to  address  the  gathering  from  tbe  tost. 
''The  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walkeCh  about  aeektag 
whom  he  may  devour.**  He  was  depicting,  with  reslh- 
tic  and  dramatic  force,  the  manner  In  which  tbe  dtvt 
goes  about,  canying  bis  hearers  along  in  breathtoa  la- 
terest,  when  suddenly,  pointing  to  the  door,  be  crted. 
"There  he  Is  now  I**  The  audience  natoraUy  toned  is 
look,  but  their  eyes  rested  on  tbe  belated  "help.**  who 
walked  quickly  to  the  front.  Something  in  tbe  neHly 
awestnx^  look  of  the  people  posded  hfoL  'My 
presence  at  this  hour,**  he  said,  "mnst  be  an  Intraian." 
"From  the  Rev.  J,  A,  McKenzie. 

•*  Blest  be  the  Tle.^-Blshop  Pottw  tells  a  sloiy cf 
a  young  minister  who  came  to  grief  while  deUvertng  hb 
first  sermon,  says  the  Philadelphia  LedQcr.  He  had 
dressed  under  a  great  deal  of  excitement  prevloos  t» 
entering  the  church  and  neglected  to  fasten  his  nerfetie 
down  behind.  During  the  course  of  his  sermon  tbe  Us 
gradually  slipped  up  over  his  collar,  until  nearly  ewy 
one  In  the  congregation  noticed  his  predlcameBt  aoi 
smiled  nMUantly  at  the  situation.  Ooneludinc  bis  re- 
marks, the  young  minister,  sparring  for  an  opportaaftj 
to  adjust  the  tie,  said,  "  Let  us  jotai  In  slngtmr  taysiB 
No.  68.*' 

He  had  announced  the  hymn  at  random,  not  knowtar 
the  nature  of  the  words.  The  congregaUon  tamed  u> 
tbe  hynm,  then  gave  a  gasp  and  nearly  strangled.  The 
hymnread:    "Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds.*' 

Not  Onilty.— In  a  New  England  Sunday-eobool  a 
otess  of  small  boys  was  recently  presided  over  byaa 
elderly  deacon  In  the  absence  of  the  regular  teaeber,  t 
young  man.  Tbe  deacon  owns  an  apple-orebard,  and 
as  several  of  tbe  boys  had  been  Interviewed  by  bbn  aoi 
long  before,  they  hardly  dared  to  look  at  him.  Tbe 
lesson  began.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  a  little  fellow  wbo 
was  just  beginning  to  attend  tbe  school,  tbe  teachfr 
asked  in  a  gruff  voice: 

"Toung  man,  who  was  It  led  tbe  children  of  land 
into  the  land  of  Oanaan ?   Do  you  know?** 

Apparently  frightened,  tbe  boy  replied  as  best  bs 
could:  "I— I  don*t  know,  sir.  It  wasn*t  me.**— Xlp- 
p<noott*«  MaQOUfne, 

Money  TaJks.— A  Scottish  parish  mtnlsCer  was  oat 
day  talking  to  one  of  his  parlahionen,  who  ventared 
the  opinion  tbat  ministers  ought  to  t>e  better  pakL 

"'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,**  said  tbe  inlul^wr. 
"  I  am  pleased  that  you  think  so  much  ot  tbe  dergy. 
And  so  yon  think  we  should  have  bigger  stipends  f" 

"Aye,**  said  the  old  man;  "  ye  see,  we*d  get  a  better 
class  o*  men.**— 27^  EeeUtiaatieal  Rmrtem^ 
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SOBMEB 

PIANO 

IS  JUSTLY  CELB'B'RA.TE'D 

for  those  meritB  which  appeal  to  the  most  accomplished  pianist,  profes- 
sional or  amateur. 


Bhe 


SOEMEH 


tone  is  remarkable  for  purity,  richness,  and  delicate  musical  qualities. 
Bhe 


SOEMEB 


has  that  "something"  which  a  musician  cannot  describe,  perhaps,  but 

which  fascinates  and  satisfies. 

Merit  and  artistic  worth  is  embodied  in  every  SOHMER  PIANO.    It  is  the 

best  that  modem  skill  applied  to  mechanics  can  produce. 


SOEMEB 


is  America's  famous  piano. 


SOEMER 


is  mentioned  always  as  the  highest  in  art. 


SOHME/K       €S       CO.»        Man^a^rer^ 
Sohmer  Builduitf.   170  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  22cl  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Paper  and  Type 
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Poftfeits  oz 
the  Great 


ILLUSTRIOUS  AMERICANS 

REFORMERS'    SERIES 

These  sterling  and  Intensely  absorbing  books  mast  not  be  confused  with  the  conventional  bloffraphies.  Th^  §n  ratter 
intimate  life  stories  of  the  men  who  stood  foremost  as  the  makers  of  the  Nation's  history  ana  roolders  of  the  Nattoo^ 
conscience.  They  are  the  founders  of  true  Americanism,  and  their  lives  and  deeds  kindle  in  onr  hearts  new  fires  of  patri- 
otism. These  books,  so  full  of  anecdote,  reminiscence,  incident,  ^how  us  the  verr  souls  of  the  makers  of  history,  spsd 
?:ive  new  insight  into  this  important  history  In  the  making.  In  most  cases  the  books  have  been  written  by  intlzBSte 
riends  or  associates  of  the  great  men  themselves. 

The  Late  William  Mc  Kin  ley  said:  "  This  work  Is  one  of  thePblgbest  literary  character  and  one  deserving  of  tbe 
warmest  commendation  as  appealing  to  the  strongest  patriotism  anJ  humautarlanlan  or  the  American  people." 


ABRAHAn  LINCOLN.  Liberator 

A  vivid  picture  of  Lincoln's  personality,  with  many  new 
and  Important  sidelights  on  his  character.  Charmingly  told 
by  Prof.  C.  W.  French. 
"  Rich  in  anecdote."— Defroff  Journal. 

JOHN  0.  WHITTIER.  Poet  of  Preedoin 

The  delightful  life  and  character  of  the  poet  whose  verse  Is 
dear  to  every  household  are  entertainingly  portrayed  In  this 
volume  by  Wm.  Bloane  Kennedy. 
"  A  Iwok  to  be  read  mgwAn  and  again.  "—BalKmore  American. 

DR.  5.  a  HOWE,  PhllanthropUt 

Few  records  of  the  world's  benefactors  can  excel  this  In- 
spiring book  describing  the  life  and  works  of  the  prince  of 
philanthroplsU.    By  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

"A   Tolane   of  Interaat.   information,   iaapiration.**  —  RHtglouM 
Herald.  Uart/ord. 

CHARLES  SUMNER,  Scholar  In  Politics 

It  not  only  records  the  life  and  works  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  but  It  is  full  of  Information  on  the  sutTslavery  move- 
ment.   By  A.H.  Orlmke. 
"  A  tbrilliaf  aU»rj.**—IadianapoUa  JoumaL 

HENRY  WARD  BBECHER.  Pnlpit  Shakespeare 

We  seem  to  see  snd  hear  the  great  pulpit  orator,  so  graph- 
ically does  tbe  author  picture  hira  in  this  absorbing  hook. 
By  John  H.  Bsrrows.  D.D. 
"  Compact,  f  raphic."— Fraii«/«  E.  dark,  D.D. 

WILLIAM  E.  DOIMIB,  Christian  Herchant 

As  an  Inspiration  for  mercantile  and  business  honor  the  life 
of  this  noble  merchant  is  of  untold  value.  By  Carlos  Martyn. 
"  Not  a  doll  page  in  It.*'— TKe  CongregattonalM. 

Prenldent  Gjirfleld  said :  '*  The  privilege  of  sitting  down 
the  atmosphere  of  bis  life,  and  being  drawn  up  to  blm  and  lifted 
Is  an  enormouB  educating  power." 


By  Carlos 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS.  Agitator 

Incomparably  the  best  life  story  of  America's  „. . 

and  one  of  her  most  distinguished  suteamen. 

Martyn. 

"  It  ha>  the  charm  of  a  romance."— .^idrsm  8.  Bewttt. 
HORACE  OREELEY.  Editor 

An  entertaining  life  of  tbe  roost  plctnresqae  I'mraallst  sad 

politician  the  world  has  ever  seen.  By  Nlcol  zmbrtakUm,  D  J). 

"  So  Tividlr  portrajed  as  to  gire  xm  a  ■trlktng  pietvo  of  the  ^m.* 
— TTkc  Brooklipt  CUiMen. 

WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  Abolltlonlat 

It  la  like  a  troropet  blast  from  one  of  tbe  old  propbeta,  fril 
of  the  spirit  which  stamped  out  alavery  In  the  United  Statra. 
By  A.  9.  Ortmke. 

"  It  is  a  faithful  poTiraitsre  of  the  man  ae  he  apfMarcd  la  Aanaitaa 
poUti«a."-C*ristfoM  hiquirer.  New  York. 

JOHN  BROWN  AND  HI5  MEN 

A  pen  picture  of  tbe  romantic  life  and  works  of  this  remark- 
able man  by  one  of  his  own  aaaoclatea.  CoLRf  chard  J.IJtaitaa. 
'*  Fan  of  faecfaiatlar  reading,  and  of  inet<maM*>  hiatocie  isteraa.'* 
—Oomfnereial  GoMette,  Cineinnatt. 

JOHN  B.  QOUQH,  ApoeUe  of  Cold  Water 

This  work,  written  by  a  sympathetic  hand,  abows  tbe  readrr 
the  rugged  and  Interesting  character  of  this  great  r^ 
former.    By  Carlos  Martyn. 

"There  it  not  a  dnil,  vnhitereetiag  thoaght  thraaghoai  tlw  haek." 
—BaUtmore  Awteriean. 

FREDERICK  DOUGLASS,  Colored  Orator 

This  book  Is  teeming  with  Information  on  the  manv  natke- 

al  Issues  with  which  Mr.  Douglaa«'s  life  was  intiuMUelf 

assocUted.    By  F.  M.  HulUnd. 

"  Aoovaate,  invaluable:"— Cleveloiuf  Ptaindealer. 
before  a  great  clear-headed,  large-hearted  man,  and  brMOhlag 
up  by  blm,  and  learning  his  methods  of  thinking  and  ttrtac 


BUhop  Henry  f*.  Pollen  "Ought  to  kindle  every 
mnnly  heart  into  a  fn*»h  fervor  of  devotion  to  his  country 
and  his  follow  men.'* 


OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  MEN: 


Hon.  Abraai  8.  Hewitt  t  **The  study  of  their  Im 
must  necessarily  be  an  Inspiration  to  coming  generatloiia  la 
the  cause  of  freedom." 


12  Volumes.  I2mo.  Cloth.    Per  Volume,  $1.50.  Pott-paid 

FUNK  £f  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  New  York  and  Londoti 


Like  to  Know  Your  Bible? 


YES?    READ  THIS 

Scofield  Bible 
Correspondence 


Course 


*  Bonei  a  Bible  Intlilute  to 
Eveiy  Dooc" 


Analysis  entire  Scripture.  Bible  sole  text-book. 
Diploma  after  examination.  "Every  student  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  C  I.  Scofield,  the  noted  Bible 
teacher.'*  Begun  at  any  time.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Information  and  Prospectus  furnished  free  by 


FRANCIS  E.  FITCH,  Publisher, 


47  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
(Room  No.  25) 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


CAN    YOU    SOLVE    THE    RIDDLE? 

*"  The  poblishera  and  anthor  would  be  perfectly  aafe  in  offering  a  large  reward  for  saccemful 

forecasting  of  the  end.^"*— Spokesman- Revieto^  Spokane, Wash. 
'The  underlying  mystery  long  elades  the  shrewdest  gaess."--£Qftofi  AdvertUer. 

"A  MYSTERY  STORY  INTO  WHICH  A  SOUL  HAS  BEEN  INFUSED" 

SUMMIT   HOUSE 
MYSTERY 


Jdougall 


"One  of  the  best  novels  of  this  or  any  other  year,"  says  the  Boston  Times, 
FIFTH   EDITION   READY 

This  powerful  and  intensely  absorbing  story  met  with  such  immediate 
demand  that  the  first  edition  was  entirely  sold  out  a  few  days  after 
publication,  and  the  second  edition  within  a  week  after  the  first. 


Louisville  Courier  Journal :  ''A  mystery  is  alwavs 
an  al  taring  thing,  but  it  Is  seldom  that  one  is  clothed  in 
a  real  literary  aress  and  kept  fantalitirialy  unsolvabU 
until  the  end  of  the  book,  as  is  this  mystery .^' 

i*reaa.  New  York:  *'  We  can  recall  no  tale  in  recent 
fiction  of  a  mysterious  crime  and  its  consequences  that  can 
come  trithinsjteaking  distance  of  this  story.'' 


Sun,  New  York:  ''Possibilities  are  opened  by  thin  story 
blending  forms  of  fiction  kept  apart  heretofore.  Imagine  J^ 
Conan  J>oyle  trying  to  infuse  a  strain  of  George  Eliot  Into  ti 
tales,  or  Anthony  Hope  collaborating  with  Mr.  Meredith/* 

Otobe,  New  York:  "  Here  is  a  detective  story  into  whi 
one  might  say  a  soul  has  been  irtfused.  If  it  does  not  ha 
an  immense  popular  success  it  will  be  the  public's  lo^i* 


l2mo9  Cloth.    $1.50  post-paid 
FUNK      A     WACNALL8      COMPANY,     PUBLISHERS,     NEW    YORI 
For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores.    Do  Not  Miss  Itl 
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Cbe  Preachers'  excbange 
and  Cburcb  Supply  Bureau 


Advertisements  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  word,  initial,  or  group  of 
figures.  Announcements  must  be  received  by  us  with  remittance  not  later  than  the  twelfth  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue.  No  aimouncement  for  less  than  the  charge  for  fifteen  words  inserted 


METAL  CEILINGS  FOR  CHURCHES.  Bean 
tifol  new  catalog  illustrating  the  Gothic,  Roman, 
and  Romanesque  designs  especially  for  churches. 
Sent  free  to  all  readers  of  The  Homiletic  Review. 
Contains  information  which  all  pastors  and  com- 
mittee men  should  know.  Address  Economy, 
care  of  Preachers'  Exchange. 


MOVING   PICTURE    ENTERTAINMENT. 

There  is  no  entertainment  or  money-maker  to 
compare  with  an  evening  of  Motion  Pictures  and 
lUtiatrated  Songn.  Everything  from  **  Passion 
Play  "to  comic  to  select  from.  Within  the  reach  of 
your  church.  Pull  particulars  by  addressing  Rev. 
G.  Tabor  Thompson,  518  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 


TO  CHURCH  MUSIC  COMMITTEES.— Mixed 

Quartette  of  English  singers,  just  arrived.  Splen- 
md  soloists — available  for  church  position  any- 
where. About  $2,600  complete.  Apply  to  The 
John  E.  Webster  Co.  Choir  Exchange,  186  Fifth 
Ave.,  Manhattan. 


MEMORY  MEANS  MONEY.  The  Secret  of 
Certainty  in  Recollection,  plainly  stated ;  simply 
taught.  Send  apostal  card  for  my  great  book : 
** Memory,  and  Wnat  Can  be  Done  to  Improve  It. " 
It  costs  you  nothing ;  it  explains  everything.  Wo 
guarantee  to  double  the  powers  of  your  natural 
memory  in  a  month.  Our  Prospectus  contains 
hundreds  of  convincing  testimonials  and  press  re- 
views in  praise  of  my  system.  Write  for  it  to-day. 
Address  P.  S.  M. ,  care  of  Preachers'  Exchange. 


WANTED— 43  SECOND  HAND  PEW  CUSH- 
ION5.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Address  Rev 
D.  A.  Boatright,  Bangor,  Me. 


SLIGHTLY  USED  THEOLOGICAL  BOOK5  at 

greatly  reduced  prices.  Send  postal  card  for  my 
list.  It.  is  sure  to  contain  many  books  that  yoi: 
need  and  will  save  you  money.  Address  Book 
Bargains,  care  Preacners'  Exchange. 


READ  GREEK  TESTAMENT  A5  A  OREEIC 

New  corre8i)ondence  method.  Ten  lessons,  be- 
ginning or  advanced.  $5.00.  Trial  lesson.  50 
cents.    H.  M.  D.,  West  Haven.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE,  (me  set  of  Pulpit  Commentary, 
almost  new,  ^.00.  One  set  Encyclopspdic  Dic- 
tionary. 6  volumes,  |8.00.  P.  Hagner.  1888  Brook 
lyn  Ave.,  Vanderveer  Park,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


PORTABLE  CHURCHES.  A  system  of  port 
able  construction  adapted  to  new  chapels,  sub- 
urban, and  frontier  churches.  Substantial  and 
economical.  Easy  to  construct  and  remove.  Il- 
lustrated booklet  free.  Address  Portable,  car: 
of  Preachers'  Exchange. 


HOMILETIC  REVIEW,  1900-1904,  nnbomid, 
excellent  condition.  75  cents  volume.  J.  Peake, 
North  Lyme.  Conn. 

GREAT  STEREOPTICON  BARGAIN.  Ril^y. 
double,  good  as  new,  slides,  curtains,  cylindtr. 
saturator,  everything,  3>150,  worth  fi.'JOO.  C.  G. 
Langdon,  Hickemell,  Pa. 

5PRUNER-MENKE    HISTORICAL    ATLA5, 

$12.00;  Smith's  Atlas  of  Ancient  G^eog^aphv. 
$12.00;  Barrow's  Works,  6  vols.,  full  calf,  $6<ii»; 
South's  Sermons,  6  vols.,  full  calf,  $5.00.  All  in 
perfect  condition.     Address  924,  Exchange. 

A  DENOMINATIONAL  CLERGYMAN*  in- 
dent in  vicinity  of  New  York,  essential  with  good 
business  ability,  can  find  a  profitable  opening  for 
it  in  New  York  by  writing  to  The  John  E.  Web- 
ster Co.  Clerical  Registry,  186  5th  Ave. 


The  object  of  this  Department  is  to  afford  each  subscriber  an  opportunity  of  effectively  addressing  the 

vast  constituency  of  Thb  Homiletic  Rkvucw  upon  any  8%tbject  or  for  any  lenHimato  porpoae  what- 

ever  ;  especially  for  the  purpose  of  offering  for  sale,  exchange,  or  to  purchase  any  form  of  mert^an- 

"W  of  value  or  interest  to  the  preacher  for  his  church,  Sunday-school,  the  study,  or  home  uae.    There 

Tuuiy  other  purposes  for  which  f  his  Department  is  suitable,  and  our  circular  will  tell  you  all  about  iU 


Accept  thb  Special  In-    Q  A  VET     CiKK    TUIPn    ""^  R«ffuUr  After^Nibli- 
troductoiT    Offer    and    OI\  V  Ed    Kjl^nld'  I  FlilVJL/    cation  Price.  Order  Now. 


We  have  in  coune  of  translation  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  important  contributions  that  has  been  ever  made  to 
tbeolo^cal  Uteraturc— WEISS' S  NEW  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  The  work  is  to  be 
published  next  December  in  3  large  octavo  volumes.  We  now  place  it  within  easy  reach  of  every  Rbvibw  reader  on 
special  introductory  terms.  The  regular  price  after  publication  will  be  $9.  Send  the  coupon  now  and  we  vriU  supply 
you  with  the  set  for  only  $6,  and  jrou  need  send  no  money  until  we  notify  you  the  work  is  ready,  which  will  be  in 
December  next.    Then  send  us  $z  and  the  balance  $x  a  month  for  two  months.    NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  NOW. 

Pttol.  Gttorfo  H.  Scbodde,  Colmnhwi  Ohio,  wyt:  **  Pcnnit  me  to  CTWHiahiUlft  you  on  bniifiiif  oat  an  EadUi 
edUoo  of  dm  Coonaataiy.  1  iwvwmwanytfaiDf  Kite  ilia  iniriDwvakM  or  any  odter  book  dial  oootatned  such  1^ 
■chalankip  or  neaihr  w  moch  jafotmrtion  to  the  tqaare  inch.** 


mei$$  $  Commentary 
$!Li!!L!  new  Cestameni 


Br  PROF.  DR. 

BERNHARD 

WEISS, 

ofUMUniTMw 

iity  ct  BmUb 

Traealatodbr 
BERNHARD 
PIC1CDJ>. 


THE  translatbn  of  thb  work  forms  a  noteworthy  addition  to  Biblical  literature.  It  represents  the  result  of  a 
life's  work  on  the  text  and  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  books.  Weiss  has  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  exact  and  detailed  investigation  of  textual  and  exegetical  studies,  in  the  field  in  which  he  stands  as  a  master,  and 
in  these  volumes  he  has  given  in  a  solid  and  condensed  form  the  results  of  this  detailed  work.  The  Commentary 
aims  to  reproduce  the  thoughts  of  the  Biblical  writers  with  exactness  and  completeness,  and  in  this  way  to  place  the 
world  of  thought  that  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  correctly  before  the  reader.  While  the  work  is  not  encumbered 
with  an  abundance  of  archeological  and  similar  outside  matter  that  may  or  may  not  add  to  the  clearness  of  the 
interpretation,  its  results  are  based  on  the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  every  particular.  The  work  is  largely  one  of 
results  rather  than  ofprocesses^  and  is  especially  strong  in  pointing  out  the  connection  of  thought  with  New  Testament 
writers.  It  is  a  veritable  multum  in  panvo  and  must  be  studied  and  carefully  examined.  The  pastor,  the  Sunday-school 
worker,  and  students  of  God*s  word  in  general  will  find  the  work  inspiring  and  helpful  in  bringing  them  directly  into 
contact  with  the  minds  of  the  scriptural  writers.  It  is  not  a  work  about  the  Bible,  but  one  that  directly  introduces  us 
into  the  Bible.  It  is  a  rich,  ripe,  and  thoroughly  evangelical  work,  the  impression  of  a  pious  tho  independent  scholar- 
ship. It  divides  the  New  Testament  books  into  convenient  sections,  the  comments  following  each  section.  In  the 
English   translation   the   text   is   that   of  the  American  Revision. 

OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  GERMAN  THEOLOGIANS  AND  THE  PRESS 


"  Tbe  spirit  of  true  cranftellcal  faith  and  devout  reverence 
for  ftacred  scripture  speaks  to  the  reader  through  these  eluci- 
dations. The  terseness  of  the  master,  no  less  than  the  sedate- 
ness  of  the  erudite  scholar,  and  the  unfalUnK  tact  of  the  man 
who  for  more  than  a  generation  lias  followed  the  calling  of  a 
toacber,  give  this  work  an  almost  unique  value."— Prop.  R. 
Sekbbko,  Berlin,  in  the  Kreuwteitung. 

"  The  result  of  a  lifetime  of  theological  research  I  .  .  .  The 
author  combines  In  a  perfect  manner  erudition  with  lucidity. 
.  .  .  Through  a  faithful  translation  of  single  words,  and  word- 
connections,  especially  of  the  conjunctions,  and  by  the  trans- 
position of  parts  of  sentences  he  often  lllustretes.  in  the 
dlmplcst  manner  potisible.  the  correct  meaning,  sigaiflcancc, 
and  logical  connection  of  the  original  text.'*— Papr.  KCul, 
P.D.,  K^nlngsbcrg  in  Ev.  AngeliKhet  OemeindibiaU. 

"  The  dean  of  Biblical  theology  gives  to  the  Christian  world 
AD  admirable  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  New  Tcs- 
ta»nent."— i>er  Reich«boU. 

Three  Large  Octavo  Voluaies 

SEND    US   THE  COUPON  TO-DAY 

Do  not  delay  another  moment,  but  mail  us  at  once 
the  coupon  opposite.  Send  no  money  till  we  notify 
you  the  books  will  be  ready  for  delivery  which  will  not 
be  before  December  next.  The  regular  price  is  S9, 
special  price  price  $6,  $x  when  the  books  are  ready, 
the  balance  in  two  monthly  instalments  of  $z  each. 
FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

Publiakers,  New  York  and  London 


"Tbe  entire  plan  of  the  work  strikes  as  aa  admirable. 
Whoever  needs  to  read  a  Biblical  work  contlnuitlvely  can 
not  easily  find  a  better  guide."— Jk'lrcA«cAe«  Monat»blatt,rQr 
liheiniand  u.  Wettfallen. 

"  This  work  which  makes  the  treasure  of  richest  knowledge 
accessible  to  all  classes,  will  surely  procure  the  author,  already 
famous  among  theologians,  a  place.  In  the  hearta  of  the 
people."— Pr<M«*(cA*  LehrenHtung. 

"  This  work  forms  a  beautiful  conclusion  to  the  writings  of 
the  same  author,  on  the  New  Testament,  t>ecauBe  it  places  the 
result  within  the  reach  of  the  masses."— ifannoverAcA^  Pa«- 
toral-Korrespondet. 

"  As  soon  as  one  slowly  reada  a  single  paragraph  of  his  ex- 
planations be  sees  what  a  gigantic  amount  of  labor  this 
work  has  involved.  Weiss's  New  Testament  may  be  warmly 
recommended  to  all  those  who  desire  to  know  exactly  what 
the  Bible  s&yB  "—Madgeburffi«che  Zdtung. 

SubaUntUllir  Bound  in  CloUi. 


FtTNK  A  WaOMALLS  ComPAKY,  44-«0  EMt  22d  St..  New  York. 

Omtlemen  :—\  accept  your  special  offer  of  **  W«Im'»  CommentAnr 
on  the  New  Teatiiaieiit,"  at  ihe  8p«»oial  price  ot  $4,  n-Riilar  price  •». 
and  I  acrrev  to  wnd  you  $3  when  notified  that  the  work  U  ready  for 
df  livery,  which  will  not  bo  before  December.  1906.  I  a^ree  to  pay  the 
balance  of  the  price  in  two  monthly  in*ttalments  of  $2  each.  It  i» 
onderatood  that  you  ar«  to  prepay  carria^. 


Same 

H.  K.  July 
Address 


-Date— 


**  The  book  is  hill  ol  intelligence,  keen  cnticitni,  juit  ditcriminarion,  and  fine  wufym,  1  do  not  know  ol 
any  other  study  ol  preachers  and  their  sermons  at  all  comparable  to  it.  I  often  paused  in  reading  to 
enjoy  some  felicitous  phrase  or  some  accurate  characterization  of  a  man  or  of  his  style  by  reading  it  a 
second  or  a  third  time.  The  book  exhibits  the  happy  art  6f  visualizing  a  man  or  an  action  so  that  the 
reader  actually  sees  as  he  reads.  The  book  will  have  many  readers,  and  «U  ol»fhem  wiH  be  dehgfated  and 
instructed.** — Franklin    Johnaon,  D.D.,  Prof,  of   Homiletics.   Univ.  of  Chicago   Divinity  School. 


MODERN  MASTERS 


OF- 


PULPIT  DISCOURSE 


By  WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON 

Professor  of  Poetry  and  Criticism,  University  of  Chicago 

A  series  of  critical  studies  of  great  preachers  of  America  and  Elngland  addressed 
to  the  general  reader  as  weH  as  to  the  clergyman  and  theological  student 


GREAT  PREACHERS  CONSIDERED 


Henry  Ward  Beecker 
Thomas  De  Witt  Talmaae 
Richard  Salter  Storrs 
Phillips  Brooks 
Alexander  MacLaren 
John  Henry  Newman 
Charles  Haddon  Spurveon 


Harry  Parry  Liddon 
Eugene  Bersier 
Charles  Grandison  Finpey 
Pere  Felix 

William  Mackergo  Taylor 
JohnHaU 

John  Albert  Broadus 
Two  Sonnets 


Dwicht  Lyman  Moody 
Frank  Wakely  Gunsanlus 
WiUiam  Morley  Pandion 
Esekiel  Oilman  Robinson 
Eackteen  Sonnets 
Jesus 
Paul 


COMMENDED  IN  HIGH  TERMS 


"  The  great  merits  of  each  preacher  are  freely  acknowl- 
etlgc<l  and  commended  to  the  emulation  of  other  preacher?, 
but  Professor  Wilkinson  has  a  keen  eye  for  flaws  in  the 
crystal,  and  they  are  pointed  out  for  their  ingtrucilon."— 
riain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"The  descriptions  arc  vivid;  the  criticisms  are  able,  and 
the  selections  are  brief  and  pertinent.  There  are  interest- 
ing presentations  of  the  pulpit  methods  and  personal  quali- 
ties of  thc*«e  men.  The  volume  is  for  general  readers,  and 
yet  it  will  be  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  student  of  homi- 
letics."— Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati,  O. 

'*  The  professor's  essays  concerning  these  men  and  their 
sermons,  which  are  quoted  liberally  and  always  to  the 
enlightenment,  notj  to  say  edification,  of  the  reader,  arc 
plainly  the  work  of  one  familiar  with  his  subject  matter 
and  able  to  present  it  in  readable  form.  The  book  Is  of 
value  both  to  preachers  and  to  laymen."— «foMri»a/, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

'*  He  has  chosen  wisely  the  subjects  to  be  presented."— 
Christian  Advocate,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


*  They  are  trenchant  and  yet  sympathetic  spprecisiio&<> 
and  criticisms  of  many  of  the  greatest  preachers  in  A  met 
ica  and  England,  with  a  vivid  description  of  pulpit  meth 
o<ls  and  personal  qualities  of  the  men.*' —ReligioMM 
Telescope,  Dayton,  O. 

"  nerein  arc  contained  nearly  twenty  sympathetic  stifdie^i 
of  as  many  of  the  world's  gre«te^t  preach«*rs,  with  ^letrrip 
tions  of  their  pulpit  methods  ami  their  personal  qualities.  * 
-Expreaa,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"  The  volume  has  been  written  for  popular  reading.'"— 
Tribune,  Detroit,  Mich. 

**  This  is  a  criticism  of  many  of  the  greatest  preachers  of 
America  and  England.  A  group  of  sonnets  is  introdi:crd 
at  the  end  of  the  book  which  are  full  of  thought  aB<f  Tt  cl 
ing.  The  volume  is  addressed  to  the  general  reader,  si?d 
will  also  l)e  of  great  interest  to  the  preacher  and  ihroU^- 
f^iBLn." —Times,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"  I  consider  It  a  very  useful  and  valuable  contribntion  to 
homiletic  literature."  Rev.  Bishop  Uailor,  Bishop  of 
Tennessee. 


8vo»  Cloth.    Price,  $1.60,  Net;  by  Mail,  $1.75 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL5  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London 


J\/ST   TX/'BLISHE'DI 

A  Strong,  Remarkable,  and  Original  Work  on  the  Church  from  the  Viewpoint  of 
a  Layman  of  Decided  ConTictions  and  Wide  Commercial  and  Political  Experience 


THE   CHURCH 

OF   CHRIST  :  : 

By  a  Distinguished  Layman 


'T'HE  author  presents  Christianity  as  an  original  or  new  religion  adapted  to  all  mankind.  He 
points  out  that  it  is  new  in  promising  forgiveness  of  sin  and  eternal  life,  in  teaching  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  in  being  positive,  and  new  and  original  in  that  it  is  missionary.  All  cases  of 
pardon  in  the  New  Testament  are  reviewed.  The  important  province  of  miracles,  prayer,  and  par- 
don in  religion  is  fully  discussed.  The  theory  is  advanced  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  complete 
organization,  its  officers  being  divinely  appointed.  It  consequently  excludes  all  other  churches, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  as  not  sanctioned  by  inspiration.  The  autjior  compares  Jesus  with 
all  other  religious  teachers — maintains  that  He  alone  has  met  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  immortality 
which  is  coextensive  with  the  human  race.  That  he  has  demonstrated  his  power  over  death.  That 
His  claims  are  fully  established  by  testimony  and  by  the  effect  of  his  life  and  death  upon  the  world. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  CONTENTS 


The  History  of  Pardon 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 

Preliminary  Manifestations 

Christ  as  a  Teacher 

Christ  as  the  Word  of  God 

The  Passion  of  Christ 

The  Three  Revelations 

The  Church 

The  Day  of  Pentecost 

The  New  Testament  Scriptures 


The  Assurance  of  Pardon 
The  Proof  of  Pardon 
The  Church  of  Christ 
Church  Ordinances 


INTRODUCTION— Book  First 

The  Great  Salvation 

The  Apostles^  Preaching 

The  Seven  Chosen 

Miracles 

Conversions 

Saul  and  His  Conversion 

Work  of  the  Apostle  Paul 

Call  of  the  Gentiles 

What  Shall  I  Do  to  Be  Saved  t 

Operations  of  the  Spirit 

Book  Second 

The  Church  Complete 

The  Apostasy 

Christian  Unity 

What  is  Implied  by  Unity  '. 


Missionary  Work  of  the  Church 

The  First  Council 

The  Decree  of  the  Council 

Paul  at  Phil  ippi 

The  Thessalonians 

Opposition  to  Paul 

Paul  at  Athens 

Paul  at  Corinth 

The  Prisoner  of  the  Ix>rd 


Nature  of  Division 
Denominationalisni 
The  Uniqueness  of  Jesus 


It  is  a  book  full  of  striking,  original^  and  suggestive  Ihought, 

I2mo»  Cloth.    336  Pages.    Price,  Kl.OO,  Net 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  PubUshers,  New  York  and  London 


*4  h^"^  ''^^  *  ^^^  ^^  of  the  Morning  Star  '  greedily  in  an  afternoon  and  a  night.  The  English  isnmply  exquratt^ 
,:_r-9nowing  a  love  or  *  pure  English  undefiled '  and  a  cire  and  accuracy  in  its  use  very  unusual  in  these  days  of  hurried  wwk 
and  material  aim.  It  is  marvelous  almost  to  consider  how  the  author  has  added  to  that  an  almost  perfect  cocnprvhcMioB 
of  the  viewpoints,  habits  of  life  and  habits  of  thought  and  morals,  which  respectively  characterize  three  such  diverse  minor 
branches  of  the  population  of  the  South  as  the  Dunkards,  the  isolated  mountaineen  of  Southwestern  Virginia,  East  Tcnno- 
see,  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  North  Alabama,  and  the  adventurous,  somewhat  cosmopolitan  and  somewhat  unscmpulooi 
aggregation  of  men  who  make  up  (or  rather  did  make  up)  the  population  of  *  boom  towns.*  " — yoin  Sharp  f^I/iam. 

The  Gift  of  the  Morning  Star 

By  ARMISTEAD  C.  GORDON 

A  forceful  and  original  story,  dealing  with  the  hitherto  neglected  fields  Dunker  life  and  experienu 
strikingly  illustrating  the  power  of  self-conquest,     i2mo,  cloth;  $i.jOt  post-paid, 

KEEN    APPRECIATION    FROM     EMINENT    CRITICS 


ThoiMiA  NeUon  Page 


««I  read  it  with  not  only  the  deepest  interest  but  with  the  utmost  avidity, 
...  It  was  the  sincere  realism  of  your  people  and  above  all  the  charm 
of  your  style  that  made  your  story  one  of  the  most  delightful  boob  I 
have  read.  These  people  in  some  ways  reminded  me  of  the  people  in 
'  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. '  They  lived  and  moved.  I  congratulate  you 
on  what  I  consider  an  achievement — a  real  novel,  fiill  of  real  people 
and  real  poetry,  told  of  in  charming  English." 


Hon.  Jo:  A.  Waddell,  Clerk  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Virginia,  author  of  ''Annals  or  AueusU  County,  Va./* 
Staunton,  Va.,  eiiys:  ''  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  and 
inttroction  your  book  has  given  roe." 


Hon.  George  M.  HarrUon,  Judge  Supreme  Coon  of 
Appeals  of  Virginia,  Staunton,  Va.,  says:  *'  I  coakl  not 
lay  the  book  down  from  the  time  I  read  the  lint  pig« 
until  the  end  was  reached.** 


Hon. 
GroTer  CleTeUnd 

ErFrefidfnt  of  the  U.  S. 


"I  have  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  .  .  The  light  thrown  by  Mr. 
Gordon  on  the  peculiarities  of  a  strange  sect  of  religionists  is,  aside  from 
an  interesting  plot,  sufficient  to  make  the  story  well  worth  reading.** 


O^.  ./oftn  E.IioUei\  prominent  lawyer,  narri8burK,Va., 
saye:  "I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  exquisite  pleas- 
ure that  you  have  given  your  friends  in  this  book." 


Aler.  E.  lioberteon^  Esq.,  prominent  lawyer,  Staunton, 
Va.,8ay*:  "I  have  just  read 'The  Gift  of  the  Moming8t«r' 
and  found  it  intensely  interesting  from  t^eginoingtoeod." 


Hon. 
St  George  Tucker 

J^eM(I*>nf  of  the  Amei-ican 
liar  At'f'ociafion 


**I  laid  down  'The  Gift  ofihc  Morning  Star*  with  a  sense  of  perfect  satis- 
faction and  delight  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  my  former  exploits. ..  I  am  not 
much  of  a  novel  reader,  but  you  have  greatly  charmed  me  in  this  work," 


Carter  //.  Harrimn.,  Es-(j.,  City  Engineer.  Staunton, 
\a.,  wiyf«:  "I  consider  the  story  a  strong  one,  and  Btri- 
kitij^  in"  its  originality.'" 


The  PhVaddphia  Telegraph  »ayi»  that  It  Is  "toM 
with  a  power  tliat  grips  tlic  attention  and  holds  it 
fast.*' 


Alexander  Anderson 

JAbrarianof  tfieViiiternlty 
of  E^tiiiburgh 


**It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  I  read  a  story  that  has  interested 
me  so  much.  The  characters  are  all  fresh  and  real,  and  I  think  the 
silent  sister  is  a  masterly  piece  of  character  drawing.  * ' 


T  If  Uai/nngfon  Sfar  »a\^:   "II  is  a  etory  to  grip  the 

l,.-.rt.'" 


The  /fw/Tf/Zo  iX.Y.)  Xetrg  savf :  "  It  U  a  forceful  and 
original  etory." 


**It  interested  me  as  something  wholly  new  and  fresh  must  interest  us. 
Princess  Troubetskoy  '     and  I  felt  for  your  poor  Benammi,  whose  woe  was  the  woe  of  roost 
(Amelie  Rives)  |     human  beings — the  agonizing  under  a  burden,  which  if  seen  from  the 

I     hidden  side  would  reveal  itself  as  something  wholly  different.** 
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Strong  Features  of  the 
Missionary  Review  of 
the  World  for  Jul^ 


The  Work  of  Woman  *s  Missionary 

'  OOCiettCS  Miss  Clementina  Butler  desdibes 
the  marvellous^  growth  of  these  societies  with 
their  million  members.  She  tells  the  methods  by 
which  they  have  made  the  work  a  success. 

Woman's  Work  for  Woman  in 

I\.Orea  a  fascinating  article  by  Mrs.  H. 
G.  Underwood,  of  Seoul,  showing  the  degra- 
dation, poverty,  and  habits  of  Korean  women, 
high  and  low,  and  their  progress  toward  civil- 
ization and  Christianity  under  the  influence 
of  American  missionary  women.  Splendidly 
illustrated. 

Sketch  of  Miss  Isabella  Bird  Bishop 

The  Heroic  Traveler  and  Friend  of  Missions. 
By  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook. 


A    kOREAN    PEASANT  WOMAN 


The  Ideal  Missionary  Campaign  a  striking  article  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson, 
drawing  the  parallel  between  military  and  missionary  activities,  the  weapons,  battles,  recruits, 
etc.     This  furnishes  excellent  suggestions  for  sermons  and  addresses. 

The  Missionary  Geography  of  Africa     An  up-to-date  map  in  seven  colors 

accompanies  this  suggestive  and  informing  article  by  Dr.  H.  O.  D wight  on  the  divisions 
of  Africa  as  a  basis  for  missionary  study. 

The  Social  Evil  in  India  This  crying  evll  is  dealt  with  plainlybut  sensibly  by  Rev. 
Herbert  Anderson  of  Calcutta.  He  shows  the  influence  of  the  debased  religions  of  India; 
the  extent  of  social  impurity  and  the  steps  taken  toward  rescue  and  remedy.  Well  illustrated. 

Other  Valuable  Articles  on  The  Y.  M.  C.  a.  jubilee;  Burmah;  The  Williams- 
town  Band;   Results  of  Missions  in  Alaska;   Religions  of  Japan,  etc. 


Send /or  this  Issue.  The  Value  of  a  Book —  Variety,  Interest,  Inspiration,  Information 

25  Cents  a  Copy 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London 


In  oompACt  and  practical   form   thli  little    ip^^  ^n^I  ^    ^»  . . »  _ 

book  providee  the  proepecthre  Suropean  toor-    r  OT  I  01>t  O  tifntn^r^ 


w  ^  TmwM^  ^  '%%^  in  compact  ana  pracacai  rorm  inia  inue 
Just  WnOt  yfOU  book  providee  the  proepecthre  Suropean  toor- 
•^-^— — — ■^—    let  with  Just  thoee  hinta  and  that  Informa- 


tlon  which  will  aave  him  a  world  of  worry 
from  the  time  he  boards  the  outward  boond 
■teamer  until  he  arrivea  back  at  the  home  port. 


Trip  Abroad 


The  Travelers'  Handbook 

By  JOSEPHINE  TOZIER 

A  practical  book  prepared  on  new  lines  for  travelers  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  is  not  intended 
to  take  tbe  place  of  such  '*  Guide  Books  ^*  as  those  of  Baedeker,  but  full  of  suggestions  helpful  in  direct- 
ing the  American  abroad  with  ref^rd  to  such  perplexing  matters  as  hhopplng,  hotels,  tips,  forei|pa 


usages,  etiquette,  and  many  other  details  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
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SEARCHUGHT  STUDIES  OF  TYPICAL  ELDERS  and  DEACONS 

By  Rev.  Jmmet  M.  OuopMl  ("HMnUh  Mu'O 


Typical  Elders  and  Deacons 

Composite  character  sketches  of  representative  types  of  deacons,  including.  An  Ideal 
Deacon,  A  Deacon  Not  Ideal,  A  Loquacious  Deacon,  A  Silent  Deacon,  A  Jovial  Elder, 
A  Chronic  Grumbler,  A  No-Talent  Bfan,  A  Manly  Elder,  A  Critical  Elder,  An  Elder 
of  Good  Report,  A  Modem  Diotrephes.  A  Watchman  on  Zion^s  Walls,  A  Minister's 
Standby,  A  Strict  Deacon.  A  Hopeful  Deacon,  A  Trouble  in  Israel,  A  Peacemaker, 
A   Hobby-Rider,    A   Modem   Apostle    John,    and   An   Angel    Behind   the   Mask. 


Read  These  Striking 

**It  is  aeldom  we  have  perused  a  book  whicU 
was  more  entertaining.  As  wo  read  the  charac- 
ters of  Elder  Blarney  O^Neil,  Deacon  Anderson, 
Deacon  Strong,  and  the  rest,  it  seems  like  the  res- 
urrection of  a  class  of  men  we  knew,  and  that 
they  were  again  in  our  presence,  so  vividly  are 
the  descriptions  given  and  so  true  to  life.  The 
papers  aro  couched  in  choice  diction,  sparkling 
with  quaint  humor,  and  edgy  with  sharp  satire ; 
but  never  vitriolic  nor  poisonous.  We  could  con- 
ceive a  good  use  for  the  volume,  aside  from  its 
fund  of  anecdotes  and  illustrations.  If  a  pastor 
or  a  church  wanted  one  of  these  deacons  to  see 
himself  as  others  see  him,  let  them  make  a  present 
of  this  volume  with  his  photograph  delicately 
noted.  We  believe  good  results  would  follow."— 
The  Standard,  Chicago,  III. 

"  Manifests  wide  reading  and  observation,  a  fine 
spirit,  and  literary  ability.  It  is  more  readable 
tnan  man^  novels,  and  more  instructive  than 
most  of  this  class  of  literature."— TTie  Christian 
NewMf  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

*'  The  author  calls  his  characters  composite  one?. 
If  '  ideal '  expresses  that  which  we  actually  find  in 
life,  these  elaers  and  deacons  fulfil  the  tvpe.  The 
sketches  are  admirably  written  and  *hola  up  the 
mirror  to  nature.'  A  perusal  of  the  book  by  all 
lay  office  seekers  in  any  Christian  body  would  pro- 
duce lasting  benefits  on  all  concerned.  We  hope 
the  book  will  have  a  large  sale,''''— The  Living 
Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

**Dr.  Campbell  deals  kindly  with  his  subjects, 
but  he  is  impartial  His  observation,  trenchant 
wit,  and  kindly  humor  help  to  make  his  book 

*  meaty.'  He  has  a  fund  of  anecdotes  well  in  hand, 
and  salted  down  with  wise  epigrams  that  are  sure 
to  make  a  hit  with  all  classes  of  readers.    His 

*  deacons '  are  good  and  bad,  wise  and  otherwise, 
benevolent  and  stingy;  in  fact,  pen  pictures  of 
the  people  actually  found  on  the  official  boards  of 
the  churches,  *the  pillars  of  the  church'  not  ex- 
empt from  human  frailty,  and  yet  most  of  them 
striving  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  for  them- 
selves and  the  communities  in  which  they  live."— 
Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

*'When,  some  years  ago,  'Clerical  Types'  ap- 
peared, there  was  many  a  quiet  laugh,  and  many 
a  sober  thought,  as  in  home  and  study  its  pages 
were  i*ead  and  the  various  types  of  ministry  pic- 
tured thereon  considered.  And  now  the  same 
author,  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Campbell,  has  given 
us  a  companion  volume  which  he  calls  *  Typical 
Elders  and  Deacons.'  It  would  be  well  if  every 
minister,  elder,  de«icon,  and  in  fact  every  churcn 
member  would  rend  this  book.  In  no  other  book 
are  the  faults,  foibles,  nelpfulness,  piety,  and 
grace  of  deacons  so  faithfully  pictured." — 'Pacific 
Baptist,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Opi 


linions  of  the  Book 

**The  sketches  are  suggestively  made.  Every 
one  has  a  sufficient  moriu  in  itself,  but  it  is  prop- 
erly left  for  the  reader  to  discover  and  apply. 
Moreover,  they  are  readable.  Many  of  the  types 
are  familiar  to  all  of  us  and  it  is  like  meeting  old 
friends  to  read  about  some  of  these  characters." — 
The  Times,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"They  are  tender  reminiscences— leaves  from 
books  of  real  life.  Some  of  the  sketches  are  full 
of  humor  and  some  are  full  of  pathos,  and  all  are 
full  of  interest.  It  is  a  book  that  should  convince 
every  deacon  that  he  has  a  real  friend."— /?«fpu6- 
lican,  Denver,  Col. 

**  It  is  a  joy  to  come  across  a  book  which,  while 
recognizing  and  depicting  the  deacon  of  the  poorer 
sort,  devotes  larger  space  to  telling  us  about  th^ 
nobler  types.  These  twenty  word  pictures,  given 
in  as  many  chapters,  can  not  fail  to  help  any  man 
who  wishes  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  deacon 
well.  Here  is  just  the  little  book  that  a  pastor  may 
present  to  his  deacons,  especially  to  any  iiist  being 
mductedinto  office."— ITie  Baptist  Teachfr,  Fhila. 

**  As  a  piece  of  character  study  the  book  is  ex- 
cellent, while  the  style  of  telling  is  clear,  simple, 
unaffected,  and  very  readable." — The  Telegraph, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"All  who  pick  up  this  little  volume  will  be 
edified  and  amused  by  its  delightfully  fresh  and 
sympathetic  point  of  view.  These  elders  and  dea- 
cons are  very  human,  but  they  are  also  thoroughly 
good  fellows." — The  Churchman,  New  York. 

"Twenty  composite  character  sketches  of  rep- 
resentative types  make  up  this  entertaining  vol- 
ume. It  is  written  from  the  inside  and  in  full 
sympathy  with  righteousness.  The  author  is  by 
no  means  insensible  to  the  weaknesses  of  average 
human  nature,  and  to  the  occasional  appearance 
in  church  boards  of  most  unlovely,  cantankerous 
officials.  So  he  g^ves  us  all  sides  in  a  very  lively 
and  life-like  way.  Ministers  and  church  members 
will  read  the  book  with  keen  interest,  and  will  bo 
able  to  pick  out,  among  their  actiuaintances,  some 
that  closely  correspond  to  these  types." — Zion'^s 
Herald,  Boston,  Mass. 

'*  This  is  a  charming  volume.    The  author  is  not 

fiven  to  carping,  nor  is  there  any  bitter  sting  in 
is  genial  humor  which  enlivens  many  pages. 
Indeed,  the  work  is  bright  and  enjoyable,  yet  sym- 
pathetic and  human.  Dr.  Campbell  has  evidently 
drawn  his  sketches  from  life,  and  he  possesses  an 
artistic  touch.  As  an  author  he  is  convincing  as 
well  as  pleasing." — The  Arena. 

"As  an  all-round  characterization  of  the  minis- 
ter's assistants,  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have 
ever  read.  The  church  laymen  would  confer  a 
great  blessing  upon  the  '  clause '  to  put  a  copy  of 
the  book  in  the  hands  of  every  deacon  ^.nd  elder 
in  the  land.''— The  Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS   BY   LOUIS   ALBERT   BANKS,   DJ>. 

<<r^R.  BANKS  has  eminent  skill  in  stating  and  illustrating  familiar  truths  in  a  striking 

manner,  and  in   point  of  getting  the  animated  interest  of  the  hearer,   few 

preachers  of  the  present  day  are  better  worthy  of  study." — The  Advance ^  Chicago. 


Tlie  Clirlstlan  Gentleman 

Bright  and  chatty  talks  to  young  men  on'practical  mat- 
ten  of  every-day  life.      i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

My  Toung  Man 

Ten  straightforward  talks  to  young  men.    i2mo,  cloth, 
75  cents. 
Twentletli-Century  Kniglitliood 

Addresses  to  young  men  in  which  examples  from  ancient 
chivalry  are  used  to  illustrate  modem  conditions.    1 2mo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 
Hero  Tales  from  Saored  Story 

Eighteen   stories  of  stirring   heroism  from  the  Bible. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  Tear*s  Prayer-Meeting  Tallcs 

Fifty-two  talks  for  prayer-meetings,  providing  helpful 
material  for  an  entire  year.      i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

FAMOUS   REVIVAL  BOOKS 

Cbrlst  and  His  Friends 

Thirty -one  revival  sermons  (text  from 

St.John'sGospel).  i  imo,  cloth,  $1.  50. 
Tbe  Fislierman  and  His  Friends 

Studies  from  the  life  of  Peter.      3 1  ser- 
mons ( texts  from  John,  Matthew,  Acts ) . 

Cloth,  51.50. 
Paul  and  His  Friends 

Thirty-one    revival    serr::ons.      Lessons 

from  the  life  of  Paul.  1 2mo,  cloth,  $  1.50. 

Jolin  and  His  Friends 

Thirty-one  revival  sermons  (texts  from 
the  Gospel  of  John),    iimo,  cl.,  5i.  <;o. 
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Anecdotes  and  Morals 

Over  500  illustrationt  drawn  from  every-d«y  incadeatt, 
and  each  accompanied  by  a  forceful  character  leaMxt. 
i2mo,  cloth,  463  pages,  $1.50. 

Morals  in  Poetry  and  Story 

A  volume  of  teyeral  hundred  morab  for  the  use  of 
preachers,  religious  workers,  writers,  and  others,  i  zmo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

Windows  for  Sermons 

A  study  of  the  art  of  sermonic  illustranon,  tofrthcr 
with  fresh  illustrations  suited  for  sermons,  religious 
talks,  and  reform  addresses.      i2mo,  cloth,  $\.^o. 

Sermon  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Short  stories  of  special  interest  to  young  folks,  wkk 
which  are  interwoven  practical  and  helpful  lessons. 
i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $i.cx). 

FAMOUS  REVIVAL   BOOKS 

David  and  His  Friends 

Thirty-one  revival  sermons  (texts  frwr; 
Samueland  Psalms).    lamo,  cL,  $1.50. 

On  tlie  Trail  of  Moses 

Thirty-one    revival    sermons.       iitno, 

cloth,  $1.20. 
Tbe  Unexpected  Christ 

Thirty-one  evangelistic  sermon*.    1 2n», 

cloth,  328  pages,  ^1.50. 
Tbe  Saloon-Keeper  s  Ledg^er 

Temperance  revival  discourses.      Cloth, 

75  cents. 
Seven  Times  Around  Jericl&o 

Seven  temperance  discourses.   1 2mo,  7  ^c. 

Pubs..  N^w  York  and  London 


INDISPENSABLE  TO  EVERY  MISSION  FRIEND  aiid  WORKER 


It  is  abaolttlely  UK^kpenMUe  lo  every 
of  mMioM  and  thk  ibould  mcIiKle 
Uxr—LUTHER  D.  WISH- 
ARD  (kle  Aflent  d  the 
BovtD. 


"  I  know  ol  no  odiev  book  on  the  «d>- 
ject  tfwt  oomes  anywhere  near  dm  in  the 
frwnNnation  of  complelBnes^  rfhabihty, 
and  adaplability."-/?£K  JOHN  W. 
CONKUN. 


"  There  is  no  odiev  encyclopedic  work 
on  nuMont  that  can  be^  to  compare 
yi^\k:'-HARLAN  P.  BEACH,  Sec'y 
Student  Volunteer  Movemait  for  Foreign 
Miaions. 


The  New  Ejicyclopedia 
of  Missions 

Ediors:  H.  O.  DWIGHT,  LUD.;  R  ALLEN  TUPPER,  Jr^  DJ>.;  EDWIN  M.  BUSS,  DJ>. 

A  FEW  OF  ITS  INDISPENSABLE  FEATURES 


1.  Tlie  HKMft  recent  advance  in  the  Mitaonary  occu- 
pation of  the  world,  notably  in  Central  Africa.  Wettein 
and  Northern  China  and  Mongolia,  Korea,  Northern 
Burma,  and  South  Amenca  is  fuDy  treated. 

2.  The  development  of  the  older  fieldt,  ai  the  leac 
tioo  in  Japan ;  lemals  in  Penia,  among  the  low  caitea 
in  India,  the  Laos,  the  Zulut  in  South  Afiica,  etc 

3.  The  MiMiooary  Conferences  and  their  healing  upon 
nuMon  oomi^,  a  new  economic  administratioo  of  mis- 
siooaiy  fields,  and   the  development  of  a  Science  of 


4.  The  development  of  the  great  work  of  students 


for  missiotts  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  including  the 
World's  Student  Chnslian  Federation,  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer  Movement,  the  College  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  etc. 

5.  The  development  of  Misaionaiy  methods,  espe- 
cially along  sociological  Hnes,  including  medical,  educa- 
tional, industrial,  and  kindred  missions. 

6.  Adiredoiyof  Missionary  Societies,  with  post-office 
addresses  and  a  vast  fund  of  other  useful  information. 

7.  Tables  of  statistirs,  showing  the  advance  of  the 
Kingdom  in  each  countiy,  and  separate  tables  showing 
the  work  being  done  by  each  society. 


COMMENDED  IN  THE  STRONGEST  TERMS 


Of  Ineatiniable  Value 

**■  An  eiKsyclopedia  of  f orei^  missions  is  of  ines- 
timable Tflklue  and  increasmgly  so  as  missions 
come  to  the  front  and  are  the  object  of  study  in  a 
wideniiiff  circle  of  students  and  friends  of  the 
cause.  This  new  substantial  compendium  of  accu- 
rate facts  of  missions  will  fill  a  place  of  well  rec- 
ognized need.'*— Jfule]»endent,  New  York. 

Will  Encourage  Mission  Work 

"The  book  is  eminently  calculated  to  nratify 
those  who  are  engaged  in  supporting  the  misrions. 
Tbey  will  read  it  with  unusual  pleasure  and  thank- 
fulness. It  should  also  serve  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion and  secure  the  cooperation  of  those  who  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  such  Christian  work  as 
is  here  recorded.  The  book  will  increase  the  zeal 
and  devotion  of  those  engaged  in  obedience  to  the 
Redeemer^  last  command.  It  will  fill  their  hearts 
with  thankfulness.*^— C/irtotianJntelti{^encer, 
New  York. 

Vitally  Helpful 

**  The  work  will  be  found  to  be  indispensable 
to  Christiim  workers  who  desire  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  world  progress  in  religion.** — Chri^- 
tian  Advocate,  New  York. 

Needful  to  Every  Worker 

"The  work  will  be  found  helpful  to  pastors, 
students  for  the  ministry.  Christian  workers,  and 
missionaries.**— Zton'0  Advocate,  Portland,  Me. 

8to,  Cloth.    870  Pages.    $6.00,  net    Half  Leather,  $10.00,  net    Carriage,  50  cenU 

rUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


Work  of  Eminent  Experts 

**  A  number  of  the  most  distinguished  and  widely 
known  experts  on  the  theory  and  practise  and  his- 
tory of  missions,  both  men  and  women,  and  from 
several  different  denominations,  have  prepared 
articles  for  the  new  Encyclopedia  upon  different 
phases  of  these  subjects.  It  is  now  the  best  work 
procurable  of  a  missionary  encyclopedia  charac- 
ter.**—,R«Mg<oi««  Telescope,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  Clear  Surrey 

**  One  has  here  in  a  single  volume  a  clear  survey 
of  every  field,  and  an  account  of  the  rise  of  every 
society,  and  a  brief  account  of  many  great  mis- 
sionarie6.**—C7^rf«tianildvocate,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Incalculably  Helpful 

**This  yolume  is  a  missionary  library  in  itself, 
of  incalculable  value  to  any  one  interested  in  mis- 
sions. **—Clir<8lian  Advocate,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

For  Every  Earnest  Christian 

"It  is  a  Tolume  which  will  be  found  indispen- 
sable by  those  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the 
modem  missionary  movements  throughout  the 
world.  The  amount  of  time  and  labor  involved 
in  its  preparation  few  can  appreciate,  but  it  brings 
to  the  table  of  all  wbo  are  seeking  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  information  which  will  be 
greatly  welcomed.**— If i«8lonari/  Herald,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


THE  HIGHEST  AUTHORin  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  ENGUSHSPEAKING  WORLD 


**lt  la  the  moat  perfect  dictionmry  ever 

made.  "--Prof,  A,  G.  Wilkinson,  U,  8.  Patent 
Office,  Wcuhington, 

"It  la  certain  to  auperaede  all  other  die- 
tlonarlea.  "—A,  H.  Sayce,  LL.D,,  Oxford  Univ, 

Uhe  J^etv  FunK  ^SL  tOcLgnalU 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

Because  it  repreeent«  the  most  reliable,  most  eminent,  and 
the  most  recent  scholarship  in  all  the  departments  of  knowl- 
edge and  Information,  the  Standard  Dictionabt  has 
become  the  universally  accepted  authority  of  the  English- 
epealcing  race.  In  South  Africa,  Japan,  China,  Siam,  India, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America  its  substantial 
merits  have  secured  for  the  Standard  Dictionary  a  cordial 
welcome  wherever  the  English  language  Is  spoken.  In  the 
I'nited  States,  England,  and  Canada  it  is  everywhere  the 
leading  and  favorite  authority.  It  Is  international  in  its 
scope,  and  its  popularity  is  world-wide. 

Superior  Advantages  of  the  Standard 

The  privilMo  of  contultliig  in  •cknowltdgod  lutliority 

ui>on  every  subject  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge. 

A  more  compltto 'colltctioii  of  the  words  belonging  to 
each  separate  diepartmcnt  of  study  and  investigation. 

Fully  up  with  the  timet ;  giving  the  results  of  the  litest 
discoveries  in  every  field  of  investigation. 

Greater  tocuncy  In  definition  and  more  intelligent  dis- 
crimination iu  bringing  out  the  various  shades  of  meaning. 

Clearer  and  simpler  form  of  statement.  The  more  per- 
fect a  deflner's  luiuwledge  of  a  subject,  the  more  lucid  his 
explanation  of  It 

liore  comprehensive  treatment,  i. «.,  full,  adequate  defini- 
tions. 

The  nearest  approach  to  Immunity  from  error  that  human 
intelligence  can  devise. 

The  best  consensus  of  opinion  on  words  of  doubtful  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation. 

Every  great  Religion  or  Creed  has  its  specialist  for  defining 
the  words  peculiar  to  such  creed  or  religion. 


The  London  Times:— "The  merlta  of  the 
Standard  Dictionary  are  Indlaputable.  *' 

Tfie  New  York  Herald :—**  The  moat  aatla- 
factory  dictionary  pabllabed. " 

HANDSOME    BROCHURE   FREE 

Mail  us  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you,  free,  a 
handsome  brochure  with  one  of  the  exquisite  color  plates, 
etc.,  etc.,  from  the  Standard. 


use    THIS    INQUIRY    FORM 

Funk  *  Waonalls  Comfant,  44-eo  East  23d  St.. Kew  York. 
Gentlemen .•—'Pleunc  forward  without  expense  to  me  a 
copy  of  the  Funk  A  Wsirnallfl  Standard  Dictionary  Prospec- 
tus, showing  sample  pages,  lIluBtratloos.  etc. 

yanu 


Street., 


City., 


N.R. 


Date.. 


TUNK  «  WAGNALLS  COftlPANY,  44-60  Cast  23d  St.,  New  York 


HrSNALS  AND  BOOKS 
OF  SACRED  SONG 


GLORIA  DCO 

A  new  hjrmiial  embracing  several  exduanre  fea- 
tures, and  especially  designed  to  meet  every  -n- 
quirement  of  all  the  devotional  serriees  of  the 
Church.  There  are  767  nimibers,  including  cfasntj 
and  the  complete  PsaJter.  8vo,  Cloth,  leatto" 
back,  $L25.    ^)ecial  rates  in  quantities. 

Dr.  Arthur  T,  Pleraon,  the  welMcnown  preaebcr. 
who  Is  himself  compiler  of  a  byrnnal  and  authortty  on  cbert 
music,  says :  "  Upon  the  whole  I  deem  this  the  best  coneccioi 
of  chui^h  hymns  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  made  Is  at  one 
of  high  order  and  singable.** 

THE  STANDARD  IfkMNAL 

One  hymnal  for  the  church,  the  Sunday-school, 
the  prayer-meeting,  the  missionary  concert,  the 
young  people^s  society,  and  the  family  cbtik. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  C.  C.  CoirvsRSX.  12&io, 
Cloth,  85  cents.  One  doz.  copies,  $3.50;  per  hundred 
copies,  $25. 00.  Special  instalment  terms  to  churches 
and  Sunday-schools  quoted  on  application. 

The  EVHttffelistt  "In  thta  book  the  choicest  pfeco 
from  the  best  modem  composers  sre  (ound.  togetbn-  wtU  a 
wise  M'lectlon  from  familiar  tunes.** 

OUR  NEW  HYMNAL 

This  hymnal  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  every 
denomination.  There  are  530  hymns  and  t(m». 
Prepared  by  Philip  Phillips.  12roo,  »»  pp.. 
$1.00.    Special  terms  for  introduction. 

The  Independeat,  New  York:  "It  shows  a  reartid^ 
agamst  the  Jt  ogles  which  have  been  running  for  twenty  yon." 

SIX  SONG  SERVICES 

With  words,  music,  and  oonnectiTe  readings. 
Price,  50  cents  each  hymn;  on  orders  for  20  or  orrw. 
ten  per  cent,  discount  will  be  allowed.  By  Phiut 
Phillips.  Hub.  Doct  ,  and  Phhjp  Phillips,  Jb.. 
M.A.  Pbper  covers.  Square  12mo,  72  pp.  Per 
copy,  20  cents;  dozen,  $2.00;  himdred,  $15.00. 

LATIN  HYMN  WRITERS  AND 
THEIR  HYMNS 

A  companion  volume  to  **  English  Hynms :  Their 
Authors  and  History.'*  Bv  the  late  'Sakuxl  W. 
DuFFiELD,  D.D.    8vo,  Clotn,  over  500  pp.,  $3.0a 

The  Independent,  New  York :  **  It  Is  a  book  that  Ifii » 
gap  hitherto  yawning." 

ENGUSH  HYMNS:  THEIR 
AUTHORS  AND  HISTORY 

It  cites  in  alf^iabetical  order  the  first  lines  of 
over  1,500  hymns.  Under  each  is  gpven  a  brirf 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  circumstances 
attending  its  composition,  and  incidents  in  con- 
nection with  its  use.  By  the  late  Samttel  TT. 
DuFFiELD,  D.D.    8vo,  Cloth,  675  pp.,  $3.00. 

Theodore  L.  Cnvler*  D.D.  t  "This  is  by  fsr  the  bmci 

complete,  accurate,  and  thorough  work  of  lu  kind  oo  eltbrr 
side  of  the  Atlantic.** 

LIBRARY  OF  SACRED  POETRY  mSd  SONG 

This  delightful  collection  of  the  best  poems  of 
all  ages  and  all  lands,  een^tdly  known  as  th« 
"Library  of  Religious  Poetry,'*  was  edited  by 
Philip  ScHArr,  D.D.,  IX.  D.,  and  ARTHim  Gn.- 
MAN.  Bi.  A.  It  contains  nearly  2,000  poems,  rmr- 
senting  716  authors.    Royal  8yo,  1,049  pp.,  $6.00. 

The  Evening  Post.  Kew  Tork:  **  Examination  sbow»n 
to  be  singularly  complete  In  its  f  uUUment  of  Its  compmies 
sive  purpose.** 

SERMONS  IN  SONGS 

Valuable  sermons  on  the  Psalms,  hymns,  sni 
spiritual  songs.  By  Charles  8.  Robihsoic,  D.D. 
12mo,  Cloth,  322  pp.,  $1.25. 

Chnrch  Gnardlan.  Montreal :"  His  sermons  are  ahon 

scriptural,  terse,  compact,  l>rlef .  and  fan  of  perttornt  f Unstn- 


FUNK  k  WAONALU  C0«f»ANY.  Publishers,  NEW  YOU 


Important   Announcement 


THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALL5  COMPANY.  New  York 
and  London,  announces  that  the  long  awaited  Standard 
Elncydopcdia  is  at  last  in  course  of  preparation.  Preliminary 
announcement  of  the  work  was  made  to  the  press  several 
years  ago,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  great  Standard 
Dictionary.  Then  came  the  immense  twehre-volume  Jewish 
Encyclopedia,  and  active  work  on  the  Standard  Ejicydopedia 
was  deferred  until  the  Jewish  Elncydopedia  should  be  well 
on  toward  coii4>letion.  Nine  volumes  are  now  published ; 
the  tenth  is  announced  for  May  1 5th,  and  the  two  remaining  volumes 
will  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  will  enable  the  pub- 
lishers to  bend  all  their  energies  to  the  work  of  making  and  publishing 
what  they  prcxnise  shall  be  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  encyclopedia 
of  universal  knowledge  ever  made.  Their  weU-known  achievement  with 
the  Standard  Dictionary  gives  unquestionable  wei^^t  to  their  promises 
for  the  new  work.  None  familiar  with  the  perfect  Dictionary,  which 
in  so  short  a  time  has  earned  in  every  civilized  land  the  acknowledged 
right  to  its  name— Standard— will  doubt  that  the  same  enterprise  and 
the  same  intelligence  will  produce  the  Standard  Elncydopedia  and  make 
it,  too,  worthy  of  its  name.  Neither  time  nor  money,  the  publishers 
declare,  will  be  spared  to  accomplish  this  result  It  will  be  to  things 
what  the  Standard  Dictionary  is  to  words.  It  will  be  up  to  date.  It 
will  be  made  wholly  by  specialists,  the  highest  authorities  in  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  being  made  its  editors  regardless  of  expense.  It 
will  be  all-indusive,  both  as  to  subject  and  as  to  thorou^^ess  of  treatment. 
It  will  be  most  easy  to  consult ;  indeed  this  feature  will  be  a  distinctive 
one.  The  thing  a  man  wants  to  know  at  once  will  be  the  thing  he  finds 
first  and  easiest  The  illustrations  will  be  all  that  the  most  critical  can  wish 
and  will  be  prepared  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  information.  The 
maps  will  be  weU  made  and  adequate,  a  thing  never  yet  achieved  in 
American  encydopedia  making.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard 
Elncydopedia  wiD  be,  in  short,  the  standard  universal  r^erence  work 
for  the  masses,  and  the  scholars,  the  workers,  ^d  the  dilettanti, 
for  all  of  high  or  low  estate,  old  or  young,  who  want  to  know. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  do  not  promise  what  they  can  not  fulfill. 


Funk  O  Wagnalls 
Standard  Encyclopedia 


The  Clergyman's  Work  is  Hard  Enough 

without  making  it  harder  by  doing  away  with  modern 
labor-saving  devices.  Every  clergyman  has  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  writing.  If  the  labor  of  this 
writing  can  bfe  reduced  three-fourths  it  will  make  his 
work  lighter  and  give  him  more  time  for  other  things. 
We  do  not  think  any  clergyman  who  is  not  using  a 

FOX 
TYPEWRITER 

can  afford  to  be  without  one,  as  they  make  not  only 
the  transaction  of  sermons,  but  letter  writing,  etc.,  so 
much  easier  that  the  typewriter  more  th^  pays  for 
itself  by  the  time  it  gives  the  clergyman  for  other  things. 
Send  to  us  for  our  special  proposition  to  clergymen 
whereby  a  Fox  Typewriter  can  be  purchased  on  easy 
payments  and  a  free  trial  given. 


The  Fox 

Typewriter 
Company 


160 
Front  Street 
Grand  Rapids 
Michi  gan 


CHURCH  CHANGES 

We  answer  every  question  for  Proposed  Changes  and 
Modifications  in  The  Church,  showing  in  our  sugges- 
tions, those  parts  to  be  executed  bv  Local  Labor,  and 
those  parts  of  the  Artistic  Details  to  be  sent  forward 
from  New  York. 

MEHORIALS  FOR  THE  CEMETERY 

We  Design  and  Erect  all  forms  of  Art  Work  whether 
in  MARBLE,  STONE,  GRANITE,  or  BRONZE, 
from  the  simplest  Memorials  to  the  most  ELABO- 
RATE SCULPTURE. 

P^I^HBQ^^^^^^^n^^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^S 

WORK  to  be  erected  this  Spring  should  be  decided 
upon  promptly  so  that  the  foundations  can  be  set  in  ad- 
vance of  the  new  grass  and  flowers. 

SenJ  for    Illustrated  Hand   Booh    and   Photo- 
graphs  of  Important  ff^ork  Recently  Executed. 


Our  experience  U  at  the  service  of  all 
interested.    Correspondence  Solicited. 


\\'> 


ECCLESIASTICAL   AND    MEMORIAL   ART   WORKERS    SINCE    1857 


StudUot: 
23.  25.  27  SIXTH   AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


OfificMS 

59  CARMINE  STREET 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Homilstic  Reveeiv. 


Modern  Lighting  for  Modern  Churches 


is  ihown  in  its  highest  form  through  the  system  of  re- 
flecton  which  we  have  recently  perfected  as  applying  to 
concealed  lighting.  A  recent  contract  for  this  class  of 
lighting  was  for  the  M.  £.  Church,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.  Every  appointment  of  the  building  has  been  highly 
praised  by  those  familiar  with  church  construction,  and 
Mr.  F.  R.  Comstock,  the  architect,  writes  concerning 
our  reflecton : 

Nbw  York,  March  ]otb,  190^. 
Yonr  contract  for  inttalUog  the  Reflectori  in  the  new  church 
building  at  Morgantown,W.  Va., for  the  Mcthodiit  Episcopal 
Society,  having  juit  been  completed,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  your  work  was  done.  This  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  State,  and  a  fea- 
ture has  been  made  of  the  lighting.  It  is  exceedingly  satis- 
factory to  every  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  let  you  know  that  t  am 
well  pleased  here  as  well  as  I  have  been  in  previous  churches 
you  have  lighted  for  me. 

F.  R.  COMSTOCK,  Architect. 


CHURCH    LIGHTING 

A  special  line  of  work  in  which  we  have  had  over  forty  years  of  experience 

WC  LIG.HT  BY  REFLECTING  CHANDELIERS  OR  BY  CONCEALED  LAMPS,  USING 
METHODS  OF  INDIRECT  REFLECTION 

I.  P.  FRINK,  SSI  Pearl  St..  New  York 


What  Is  Daus' Tip- Top? 


that  Dane'  *'  Tip- Top  " 
Duplicator  is  the  l«f't, 
simplest,  and  cheai>et>t 
device  for  makiug 


TO  PROVE 

100  copies  from  Pen-written  and 
50  copies  from  Typewritten  ori^nal 

we  are  willing  to  send  a  complete  Duplicator  without  deposit  on 
ten  days*  trial,  if  you  mention  The  Homiletic  Review. 

No  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  no  washing,  no  press,  no  printer's 
Ink.  The  product  of  23  years'  exp<Tience  in  Duplicators.  Price 
for  complete  apparatus,  cap  size  (prints  H^  in.  by  13  In.),  |7.50,  subject 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

The  followlnc:  is  a  brief  outline  of  Cliis  re- 
markable new  work,  written  by  aa  •m- 
inent  layman,  and  Just  pabli8l&«A  by 
Funk  U  Wacrnalls  Company. 

The  author  preaentii  Chriatianity  aa  an  original  or  new 
religion  adapted  to  all  mankind— new  in  prcmtainn:  for- 
givenesa  of  ain  and  eternal  life— new,  .in  teaching  the 
Fatherhood  of  God— new,  in  being  poaitive— new.  or 
original  in  that  it  la  miealonary.  He  takes  the  posltkici 
that  those  investigating  the  sabject  of  religion  ahonld  take 
into  occoant  environment,  as  persons  osaally  follow  tbt- 
rcligion  of  their  parents  or  early  instructors. 

There  being  such  a  great  variety  of  religioos  parties  or 
sects,  all  can  not  be  right.  He  speaks  of  the  importaiM» 
of  the  present  life,  and  how  to  maintain  and  use  it  fckr  tbr 
greatest  good  as  of  vital  Importance,  yet  how  mach  more 
important  Is  eternal  life  and  to  know  how  it  may  be  at- 
tained and  enjoyed.  All  we  know  of  future  life  is  tbrtMigb 
divine  revelation.  How  important,  therefore,  to  atndy  it  b 
order  to  know  the  conditions  upon  which  It  may  be  enjoyed. 

He  passes  in  review  all  the  cases  of  pardon  of  sin  reoofd 
ed  in  the  New  Testament  He  calls  attention  to  bow  Christ 
personally  pardoned  sin  while  on  earth,  to  the  time  when 
His  church  was  established,  and  also  to  the  terma  of  ad- 
mission into  it  aa  being  uniform.  All  caaes  of  Mlmisiaim 
are  examined  and  compared. 

The  Patriarchal  Jewlah  and  Christian  religiona,  aa  ta 
their  extent  and  binding  antbority,  arc  considered.  The 
author  oonaidera  the  proper  divisions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

The  New  Testament  only  ia  of  binding  aathority  now, 
and  the  book  shows  how  to  study  it,  both  aa  to  the  doty 
of  aaint  and  sinner.  Being  a  New  Testoment,  it  made  tiac 
precedhig  Testament  old,  and  consequently  not  of  blodl^ 
force.  It  is  new  In  its  facts,  precepts,  threateninga,  and 
promises. 

The  great  salvation  proposed  is  based  on  tlie  death. 
burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  could  ix>t  have  beca 
prodahned  in  all. its  fulness  until  these  facts  had  tnnapli«d 

Thia  great  salvation  only  *'  began  to  be  spoken  by  t^ 
Ix>rd  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  those  who  heard  him." 
It  is  a  greater  salvation  than  any  other,  because  it  savv* 
from  sin  and  death. 

The  author  speaks  of  Peter  as  having  opened  not  ooiy 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  but  aim 
ns  ha\ing  opened  It  to  the  Gentile  worW.  He  gives  a  d«^ 
Bcriptlon  of  his  preaching  to  Cornelius  and  his  hooe^old 
nnd  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Gentileei. 

He  also  gives  a  minute  and  detailed  description  of  the 
conversion  of  Paul,  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentilea,  Hr 
shows  that  when  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  he  did  not  ref«T 
to  the  Jewish  scriptures,  plainly  implying  that  tbeCbriftJan 
religion  alone  is  a  perfect  system.  He  gives  an  eatimatr  of 
Paul's  wonderful  life,  considering  his  achievements  great- 
er than  those  of  any  other  man  In  recorded  time. 

The  author  dwells  on  the  province  of  miraclea,  ebowia^ 
that  the  Christian  religion,  like  creation,  began  In  miradr 
but  ends  In  natural  order;  that  miracles  were  for  the  ooa- 
flrmatlon  of  the  testimony  and  ceased  with  the  cstabhah- 
ment  of  the  church;  that  ''faith,  hope,  and  love  abido''. 
that  love  and  not  miracles  is  now  lifting  up  the  race. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  place  of  prayer  in  the  remedial 
system  and  the  author  pobits  to  the  fact  that  it  was  cot 
commanded  as  a  duty  upon  any  sinner  In  order  to  join  the 
Church  of  Christ;  that  the  right  of  petition  as  a  rule  br- 
longs  to  the  citizen  and  not  the  alien— that  it  is  most  fully 
enjoined  upon  all  Christians  everywhere. 
(Continued  on  next  pagt.) 
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(The  Church  qf  Christ— Omtinued.) 

Ill  regard  to  the  Msurancc  of  pardon  the  autbor  shows 
that  all  who  obey  the  requirements  of  the  Ooepel  have  the 
rtill  assurance  of  the  pardon  of  tin;  that  pardon  is  not 
ba«ed  on  feeling  but  on  fact;  that  it  takes  place  in  the 
miud  of  another  and  that  happiness  is  the  result  of  the 
knowledge  of  pardon.  Pardon,  like  all  revealed  truth,  is 
conveyed  to  man  in  words.  In  its  very  nature  it  depends 
upon  teatimooy. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  not 
only  presents  facts  to  be  believed,  commandments  to  be 
obeyed,  and  promises  to  be  enjoyed,  but  threatenlngs  to  be 
feared.  The  element  of  fear  enters  into  all  govern- 
ment whether  human  or  divine.  It  is  appealed  to  in  the 
family,  school,  and  nation;  also,  in  divine  government. 

The  author  presents  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  complete 
organization.  Its  ofBoers  were  divinely  appointed,  con- 
sequently it  excludes  all  others,  whether  ancient  or  mod- 
LTD,  as  not  sanctioned  by  inspiration. 

He  also  takes  notice  of  the  ordinances  of  the  church— 
the  Lord's  Day,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Baptism.  All  thest? 
onlinnnces  are  memorial  or  mouumental.  All  arc  proof  of 
(he  trreat  facts  of  the  GoeptO,  being  living  Hnks  in  a  chain 
Ihnt  reaches  back  to  Calvary  and  to  the  tomb  of  Joseph. 

The  description  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  given  complete 
in  the  »w  Testament  ScrlpinreH  and  so  passed  into  his- 
tory. We  search  elsewhere  in  vain  for  the  true  church  of 
the  true  Redeemer. 

After  giviug  a  description  of  the  true  church  the  author 
calls*  attention  to  the  apostate  church  which  wa»  predicte<i, 
ilirecting  attention  to  the  nuin  of  sin  who  was  to  "oppose 
and  exalt  himself  alwvc  all  that  is  called  (iod."  Also  to 
''  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots,  and 
Abominations  of  the  Earth";  also  to  false  christs,  falsti 
teacher*!,  and  false  prophets  who  were  to  appear  and  of 
V*  hich  the  New  Testament  gave  ample  warning.  He  dates 
the  modem  evolution  of  society  as  beginning  with  the 
reformation  of  Luther,  and  maintains  that  the  march  of 
hnman  society  will  be  onward  and  upward  until  Chris- 
tianity prevails  in  the  world. 

The  author  shows  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  a  unit 
under  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles;  that  it  must 
be  united  now  in  order  to  convert  the  world,  as  shown  by 
the  prayer  of  Christ,  who  prayed  that  believers  in  His 
Word  might  be  one  "that  the  world  may  believe,"  imply- 
ing that  such  unity  is  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  the 
world. 

Statititic;^  show  that  all  the  people  in  nominally  Christian 
nations  can  not  be  converted,  much  less  the  {mgan  world, 
by  a  divided  church. 

In  concluding,  the  author  compares  Jesus  with  all  other 
religious  teachers  -maintaint*  that  He  alone  has  met  the 
longing  of  the  soul  for  immortality  which  ih  coextensive 
uith  the  human  race;  that  He  has  demonntrated  Ilin 
iK>wer  over  death;  that  His*  claims  arc  fully  optabliHlicd 
i>>  testimony  and  by  the  effect  of  His  life  and  death  ujwn 
the  world. 

When  wilt  in;?  to  nrlverlis<*i*s. 
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How  Franklin  BuUt  Up  His  Vooabularr. 

Ben  Franklin  thus  describes  the  ardnoiw  proce»  by 
which  he  became  master  of  a  great  variety  of  words: 

*' About  this  time  I  met  with  an  odd  voloxne  of  ibe 
Spectator.  It  waa  the  third.  I  had  never  before  Been  icy 
of  them.  I  bought  it,  read  it  orer  and  over,  and  was  mocb 
delighted  with  it.  I  thought  the  writing  excellent,  sod 
wished,  if  possible,  to  imitate  it.  With  this  view  I  xotik 
some  of  the  papers,  and  making  short  hinta  of  the  seoti- 
mentfl  In  each  sentence,  laid  them  bj  a  few  dajs^  and  rhftj, 
without  looking  at  the  book,  tried  to  complete  the  papcrf 
again  by  expressing  each  hinted  sentiment  at  len^rth  and 
as  fully  as  it  had  been  expressed  before,  in  any  saitabk 
words  that  should  come  to  hand.  Then  I  compared  my 
Spectator  with  the  original,  discovered  some  of  my  faoJis, 
and  corrected  them.  But  1  fovnd  I  tcanUd  a  stork  cf 
words  or  a  readiness  in  recollecting  and  ftsing  (fum,  whkh 
I  thought  I  should  have  acquired  before  that  time  if  I  b»I 
gone  on  making  verses  since  the  continued  search  fcr 
words  of  the  same  import  but  of  diflferent  lensrth  lo  §cn 
the  measure  or  of  different  sound  for  tho  rhyme,  ^ra*^' 
hare  laid  me  under  a  constant  nectsnty  of  searchiffj  ja^ 
variety,  and  al^  have  fended  to  fix  (hat  variety  in  thif^. 
and  make  nu  master  of  it.  Therefore  I  took  some  of  'Le 
tales  and  turned  them  into  verso,  and,  after  a  time,  uhtx  1 
had  pretty  well  forgotten  the  prose,  turned  them  >iafk 
again." 

Tliere  is  just  as  mnch  necessity  in  our  own  day  for  the 
knowlcdjrc  of  a  large  variety  of  words  f^o  that  ja*:  tbf 
right  word  to  fit  the  desired  meaning  n»ay  be  us«o<i,  he: 
now  we  arc  not  obliged  to  go  through  any  snch  teOicna 
process  as  Franklin  followed,  for  in  a  single  dulcet, 
James  C.  Femald's  "  English  Synonyms,  Anton jnii*.  iti 
PrciKMiitions,"  there  are  provided  for  instant  refercTi^ 
7,000  classified  and  discriminated  synonyms  and  4  «.**> 
antonyms. 

A  Simple  Test  for  Pure  Air. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield  in  his  new  book  *'  Nerve»  in  Orxkr. 
or  The  Maintenance  of  Health  "  gives  the  following  s.c 
pie  chemical  test  of  indoor  air  which  anyone  can  ei»..T 
make: 

"  Put  one  table-spoonful  of  clear  lime-water  Into  a  half 
pint  bottle  that  has  previously  been  brought  into  ti<' 
room  full  of  water,  and  emptied  there  so  as  to  be  fil>«i 
with  the  actual  air  to  be  tested.  If  the  bottle  be  tbra 
corked  and  the  table-spoonful  of  lime-water  shaken  cp 
and  down,  it  will  get  cloudy  with  chalk  if  the  air  \* 
unfit  to  breathe,  whereas  it  will  remain  clear  If  It  Is  fairlT 
pure. 

JEWISH  ARTISAN  LIFE 
IN  THE  TIME  OF  JESUS 

By  Prof.  Franz  Delit£«ch.  According  to  the  oUk*t 
sources.  Translated  from  the  third  revised  edition  by  Rn 
Berniiard  Pick.  Ph.D.    12mo,  Cloth.  91  pp..  75  cent* 

"  The  work  Is  of  real  value  espretally  to  BfWe  andrnti^  '- 
New  York  Tribune. 
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Toasttnc  a  Deaf  Miser. 

It  will  amuse  millions  of  John  Wansmaker'a  customers, 
eajs  Marshall  P.  Wilder  in  hia  new  book,  ''The  Sunny 
Side  of  the  Street"  (Funk  &  Wagnslls  Company),  to  know 
that  the  man  who  is  so  busy  that  they  can  neve^  get  a 
^limpfle  of  him  unless  they  attend  his  church  is  an  Indus- 
tiions  teller  of  stories  and  always  has  the  '*  luck  *'— tho 
tbat  is  not  his  name  for  it— to  have  the  right  story  for  any 
situation.  That  most  of  his  yams  are  spun  in  Sunday- 
school  does  not  make  them  any  the  less  good.  I  wish 
Sunday-school  teachers  had  told  stories  when  I  was  a  boy, 
SLXid  I  will  bet  Bibles  to  buttons  that  if  teachers  were  prac- 
tically instructed  in  story-telling,  all  the  Sunday-school 
rooms  would  have  to  be  enlarged  to  hold  the  increase  of 
nttendantii. 

Bat  I  was  speaking  of  John  Wanama^r.  While  re- 
proving some  of  his  Sunday-school  pupils  for  laughing  at 
a  dc^f  boy*8  wrong  answers  to  misunderstood  questions, 
lie  Mid: 

**  Boys,  it  isn't  right  to  laugh  at  any  one*s  affliction. 
Besides,  you  ne\'er  know  when  your  own  words  may  be 
turned  against  you.  I  once  knew  a  deaf  man— let  us  call 
liim  Brown— who  was  disposed  to  stingincas  and  to  getting 
every  dollar  he  could  out  of  everybody  and  everything. 
He  never  married,  but  he  was  very  fond  of  society,  so  one 
day  he  felt  compelled  to  give  a  banquet  to  the  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  whose  guest  he  bad  been. 

'*  They  were  amazed  that  his  purse-strings  had  been  un- 
loosed so  far,  and  they  thought  he  deserved  encourage- 
ment, so  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  toasted.  One 
of  the  most  daring  young  men  of  the  company  was  selected, 
for  it  took  a  lot  of  nerve  to  frame  and  propose  a  toast  to  so 
unpopular  a  man  as  Miser  Brown.  But  the  young  man 
rose,  and  Brown,  who  had  been  notified  of  what  was  to 
occur,  fixed  his  face  in  the  customary  manner  of  a  man 
about  to  be  toasted.  And  this  is  what  was  heard  by.  every 
one  except  Brown  who  never  heard  anything  that  was  not 
roared  into  his  ear: 

»•  *•  Here's  to  you.  Mister  Brown.  Tou  are  no  better  than 
a  tramp,  and  it  is  suspected  that  you  got  most  of  your 
money  dishonestly.  We  trust  that  you  may  get  your  just 
deserts  yet,  and  land  in  the  penitcniiary.' 

**^  Visible  evidences  of  applause  made  Brown  smile  with 
gratification.  He  got  upon  his  feet,  ralset^his  glass  to  his 
lips,  and  said:  'The  same  to  you,  sir.' '' 


Life  and  Works  of  St  Paul 

Without  notes.  Contents  and  index  in  full.  By  Dean 
FrJBOERICK  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  In  two  volumes,  4to.  Vol. 
I.,  06  pp.;  Vol.  II.,  100  pp.,  Paper,  each,  25  cents. 

*•  We  think  that  few  will  denr  thii«  to  h*>  the  most  fntcrest- 
Inir  llf(^  of  Paul  ever  published."— The  Couffrevational- 
IsC,  Boaton. 
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THS  fBXICOailAPHBiai 
^  gASTQlAXB 


In  thlB  column,  to  deckle  qiipetionn  conrernlng  the  cor- 
rect uae  of  words,  the  Fimk  &  Wagimlls  Standard  Diction- 
ary i0  consulted  a»  arbiter. 

"W.  II.  D.,''  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "To  decide  an  argu- 
ment, will  you  be  irood  enough  to  stale  wliether  it  in  in- 
correct to  WW  'I  feel  bad,'  meaning  a  condition  of  heultir? 
1  underBtand  that  this*  in  a  colloquialism.  le  a  colloquial- 
i«ni  correct  or  incorrect  ?  "  ,      ' 

"  \V.  O.'  E.,'*  Hamilton,  Ont.— "  Which  is  the  preferable 
expression,  *  I  feel  bad  '  or  '  1  feel  badly  '  *  *' 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  discriminating  between 
these  terms.  Each  has  a  distinct  meaning  foreign  to  the 
other.  If  "  W.  O.  E."  means  to  express  the  Idea  that  he 
is  ailing  in  health,  "I  feel  bad"  is  correct.  A  colloquial- 
ism may  be  perfectly  good  English.  To  "  feel  badly  '  is 
used  only  to  express  the  idea  that  one's  power  of  touch  is 
defective,  as  throngh  a  mishap  to  the  fingers,  st;ch  as  a 
born;  "badly"  in  this  sense  meaning  "Imperfectly"  or 
"defectively." 

"C.  n.  F.,"  Garden  City,  Long  Island.— "Can  the  lexi- 
ooKrapher  tell  me  whether  the  symbol  in  the  cenu-r  of  the 
flag  or  Korea  has  any  specific  significance  r  " 

The  T'allthi,  or  symbol  in  question,  consists  of  two 
large  commas  in  a  circle.  In  Chinese  cosmogony  and 
philosophy  these  commas  are  block  and  white;  In  the 
Korcon  flag  they  are  blue  and  red.  The  symbol  represeniH 
the  Absolute  or  First  Cause  of  the  universe  and  of  all  th:;t 
exists  therein. 

"J  C.  J.,"  Bloom  City,  Wis.— New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
•nd  Indian  Territory  arc  still  territories. 

"A.  C.  O.,"  Ermine.  Minn.— "How  should  the  word 
*  precedent '  be  pronounced  ?  " 

As  on  adjective  it  should  be  pronounced  as  if  spclkd 
pro^oe'dent;  as  a  noun  It  is  preferably  pronounccil  press'e- 
dent. 

"W.  C,"  Fostoria,  O.— "Yon  will  do  me  a  favor  by 
giving  the  origin  and  meaning  of  concentivs  which  1  could 
not  find  in  your  dictionary." 

The  word  required  is  spelled  "consensus";  it  is  dciivcd 
from  the  Latin  consengiift,  the  past  participle  of  coftnntio, 
agree,  and  it  means  "unanimous  opinion  of  o  number  of 
persons;  general  agreement." 

"A.  and  G.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa.— A  noun  as  nominatixe 
must  agree  in  number  with  a  verb  as  predicate.  The  sen- 
tence you  give  is  incorrect. 

"C.  R.,"  Beaumont,  Tex.— "In  your  answer  to  '  E.  B. 
R'  (March  11)  you  say  has  should  be  have.  1  am  sure  Ao/* 
ia  correct." 

If  "C.  R."  will  reverse  the  sentence  he  will  sec  at  a 
glance  that  he  is  mistaken:  "Of  the  best  plays  that  have 
been  published  this  is  one." 

"8.  R.,''  Steeple  Rock,  N.  M.— "(1)  On  what  authority 
does  T/u  Literary  Digest  base  its  substitution  ot  iho  for 
though  f  {£)  Is  the  use  of  so  for  g^tch  in  the  following 
sentence  correct—' .  .  .  The  possibilitv  of  $o  long  conUcts 
woakl  be  allowed  as  to  take  up  objectionable  quantities  of 
copper'?" 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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A  Reply  to  Harnack 
the  Essence  of  Christianity 

By  HERMANN  CREMCR.  O.O..  IX.D. 

Ordinary  Profeattor  of  Theology  in  the  Vniveraity 
of  Greiftteald,  Grrmang 

From  the  Third  Osrmaa  Editioa 
Translated  Into  English  by  Bernhard  Pick.  Ph.D..  D.D. 

Author  of  "  The  Extra-Canonical  Life  of  Christ. "' 

riiHIS  work  meets  the  urgent  demand  ol 
*-  Anglo-Saxon  Chriatendom  for  an  English 
translation  of  Dr.  Cremer's  celebrated  lectures 
in  reply  to  Prof.  Hamack's  critique  *'  WHAT 
IS  CHRISTIANITY?"  It  lias  attracted  in- 
slant  attention  in  Gtermany  because  it  is  by 
far  the  strongest  and  most  important  of  the 
many  answers  to  the  celebrated  leader  of 
higher  criticism  abroad.  In  the  United  States 
this  edition  has  met  with  the  most  emphatic 
indorsement  from  the  clergy,  the  religioos 
press,  and  the  secular  press. 

Pronounced  to  be  a  Great  and  Helpful  Wdit 

Upliftlns  and  Strengthenlns 

*'  It  wonld  be  fascinating  to  examine  Dr.  Creiner>  trat 
ment  of  his  subject  in  detail,  but  to  do  so  would  exceed  Uk 
scope  of  a  review.  Talcen  as  a  whole,  one  can  not  fail  to 
be  uplifted  and  strengthened  by  a  careful  pertual  of  tlwve 
lectures."— ilriniir  Chnreh,  Hilwankee,  Wis. 

Brilliant,  Eloquent,  Convincing 

"  Dr.  Cremer  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  ar 
gning  his  case  with  such  eloquence,  brilUancj  of  perceptir«u 
and  undoubted  belief  in  his  arguments  that  he  impmpe<> 
one  as  being  an  able  and  untiring  pleader.'*— J*AU«tfrr- 
phia  Jtetn. 

The  Strongest  Answer  In  Years 

'*  This  is  the  strongest  answer  to  the  fnndamental  as- 
sumptions of  the  newer  theological  thought  that  has  been 
given  in  recent  years."— ^etrar*  J>ailtf  AUvertim^r. 

It  Will  Strengthen  Faith 

'*  It  will  doubtle$ts  do  much  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  lr» 
readers."— /<aofc«eller,  Chicago. 

Topples  Over  Harnaclc's  Logic 

*'  If  Dr.  Cremer  had  done  nothing  more  than  tochallee^ 
this  initial  assumption  of  Prof.  Harnack,  be  would  hav^ 
succeeded  in  showing  that  his  main  position  vns  both  nc- 
scientific  and  untenable."— l%e  Churehtnttn,  New  Yori;. 

Value  to  Students  and  Readers 

^'  *  The  Reply  to  Harnack'  is  a  book  which  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  Geological  student,  i|nd  will  be  of  ii^^ 
est  to  the  average  reader  who  takes  the  trouble  ckMtely  to 
follow  the  trend  of  thought  so  we]^  expressed  by  Prof. 
Cremer."— /kiis  JV«Me<«oo  lCa9««niM«r* 

Refreshing  and  Satlslylnjg 

'Then  the  whole  discassion  is  pervaded  by  a  spiritnal  tone 
which  is  assuring  and  refreshing,  so  that  Its  pemsai  isoioft 
satisfactory."— CJ^Wstian  Observer,  LoulsviUe,  Ky. 
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{Lexicoffrapher*8  Ea$y  Chair^  Continued.) 

(1)  On  the  BQlhority.of  the  American  Philological  So- 
ciety and  on  that  of  the  National  Educational  Aeaociation, 
both  of  which  recommend  the  dropping  of  the  silent  letters 
in  the  word. 

(«)  In  the  sentence  quoted  "such  "  is  preferable  to  "bo" 
if  the  intention  i«  to  refer  to  the  length  of  time  of  the  con- 
tacts mentioned.  However,  without  the  context  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  determiuc  what  in  intended. 

"  E.  c;.,"  Baltimore.  Md.— "  Will  you  kindly  lell  me  if 
there  it*  such  a  word  as  trantmogriflccUion  f  " 

The  word  "transmogrification*'  is  a  colloquialism  for 
"  transtformation."  It  is  generally  used  in  a  humorous 
»enw. 

*•  A.  S.  M.,"  New  York.— "Is  the  verb  '  to  benefit*  cor- 
ncilv  used  in  the  following  sentence?  *He  took  her 
South  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  her  health/  the  idea  being 
thut  a  change  or  climate  would  prove  beneficial." 

The  word  "  benefit "  means',  among  other  things,  "  to 
Improve";  therefore,  as  one's  health  can  be  benefited  or 
improved,  the  sentence  is  correct.  But  the  idea  might 
have  been  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  addition  of  "  by 
the  change  of  air  [or  climate]." 

"  C.  O.  L.,"  Pomeroy,  la.  -"  Does  the  word  '  use "  com- 
prehend the  sale  of  any  commodity*  A  asks  B,  who  does 
not  smoke  but  sells  tobacco,  'Do  you  use  tobacco?*  B 
replies,  *  Yes.'    Is  B's  reply  correct  ?  " 

The  commonest  meaning  of  the  word  "use,**  in  its 
transitive  sense.  Is  "  to  employ  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  purpose ;  turn  to  account;  make  use  of.**  From  this 
definition  it  is  evident  that  the  word  "use**  does  not 
specifically  comprehend  the  sale  of  a  commodity,  but  in 
the  tfente  "  to  turn  to  account  **  it  implies  the  profitable 
use  of  Bomething.  The  question  asked  by  A  la  indefinite, 
but  if  it  means,  "do  you  use  tobacco  in  yonr  bnBineBsf  ** 
the  answer  given  by  B  la  correct.  If,  however,  A  meant 
by  hlB  question  to  ask  B  if  he  smoked  tobacco,  he  should 
have  employed  the  word  "smoke  **  and  not  "  uae.** 

"  E.  L.  8.,*'  Centralia,  Mo.—"  What  are  the  characterls- 
ticB  of  Unitarianism,  and  what  classeB  of  Christians,  if 
any,  hold  to  its  tenets?** 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Unitarianism  is  that  it  is  "  the 
doctrine  of  thoee  who  deny  the  Trinity."  It  has  been  held 
by  many  non-orthodox  bodies  of  Christians  as  the  Hicksite 
Friends,  and  in  Great  Britain  by  a  small  body  that  has 
separated  from  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  is  specifically  applied  to  the  doctrine  of 
thoee  New  England  Congregational  churches  that  became 
Unitarian  under  the  leadership  of  Channing  and  others 
early  in  the  niueteenth  century. 

*'  H.  F.  P.,**  Cleveland,  Ohio.—"  Kindly  inform  me  upon 
what  theory  the  following  constructions  are  authorized: 
(1) '  He  Is  like  me:  (2) '  He  looks  like  Aim.*  Is  it  because 
in  those  cases  *  me  *  and  '  him  *  are  imnliedlvEOvemed  by 
'  unto  *?# Also  please  jostify  the  following:  ^Tnis  age  does 
not  proouce  many  men  like  Aim.*  Why  would  it  not  he 
permissible  to  sav,  '  This  age  does  not  produce  many  men 
like  he  (is)?*  (3)  I  notice  that  in  a  number  of  Instances 
John  Biapath  speaks  of  things  *  approximating  to  *  some- 
thing. Is  not  the  preposition  after  '  approximate  *  redun- 
dant?" 

(1)  The  sentence  "He  is  like  m«"  is  correct,  "me** 
being  In  the  objective  case,  object  of  the  preposition 
"  unto  **  understood.  (S)  The  sentences  "  He  looks  like 
Aim  **  and  "  This  age  does  not  produce  many  men  like 
Aim  **  are  also  correct  for  the  same  reason.  It  would  be 
illogical  to  construe  the  latter  sentence  so  aa  to  read,  "  This 
age  does  not  prodace  many  men  like  he  (Is),**  aa  thia  would 
(CbiUifitMd  on  neact  page,) 
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THE    BROOKLYN    DAILY    EAGLE 

Brooklyn,  X.  )'.,  U.S.A. 

MONDAY  SERMON  EDITION 

Fourteen   Solid   Columns   of   Modern 
Religious  Thought. 

To  those  who  are  lntercj»te<I  In  reliiriouii  affairs  thf  F:iisle 
Is  a  valuable  aid.  Mlni8U*r8  In  hU  partt»  of  the  couutr>  are 
kept  In  touch  with  the  pulptte  of  Greater  New  York— n  t-lty 
which  devotes  more  money  and  time  to  reliKiouti  thoujfht 
than  any  city  In  the  world. 

The  Monday  edition  of  the  Eagle  has  a  double  pHf(<'  .of 
fourteen  columns  devoted  exclusively  to  religion.  One  uf 
the  two  sermons  preached  hy  Dr.  Newell  Dwlght  HiUif.. 
successor  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  pulpit  hi  old  Plymouth, 
is  published  each  week,  and  the  sermons  of  many  other 
prominent  New  York  divines  are  also  printed.  By  thin 
means  thousands  of  persons  who  desire  to  know  the  pulpit 
utterances  of  Dr.  Hlllls  and  other  great  ministers  do  ho 
through  the  medium  of  the  Eagle. 

Samples  Sent  Without  Charge 

ai.SO  a  year.  United  States  and  Canada. 
Foreisn  Sabacrlptiona,  v3. 

CInba  of  tiiree.  91  per  year«  V,  8.  and  Can- 
ada i  9Z  per  year  Forelvn. 

I>eiit.H.  B. 


Individual  Communion 
Cups 


Why  permit  a  custom  at  the  Communion  tahle  which  you 
wouki  not  tolente  in  your  own  home?  Adopted  by  every 
denomination  and  eminently  satisfactory.  Wc  were  pioneers 
with  this  idea  and  our  outfit  is  to-day  used  by  the 

Largest  List  of  Churches 

having  the  individual  system.    Let  us  send  you  the  list  and 
Free  Book  showing  styles  and  prices.    Wc  will  send  a 

^         Trial  Oatm  Pne  to  Your  Cbmvt 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO^tfthBt  Rochester,  N.Y. ' 


NEW  INVENTION. 


f     r<.J-1ln     V»pfir     lULLi     i:4i<inri.t,      ntti-mt      |i|A4v4kP 
-f    ih*    rfiB»M4    twfk!«h     HlL^I.      "  ^ 

i^^firiDi*.    fr^-ww*  m*'-*m. 

riM'hMAlifIB,    fefhirv  J 
0|jiri,ii|P«>i|,      ^ 


J  M>  ' 


BENJAMIN 
MAX  CHAR 
Atlai 


CHURCH  PLANS 

Catalocne  oontaininK  description  and  price  list  of  a  great  variety  of  church  plans  fr 

8,000  Charches  have  need  our  Paper  Imitation  of  Stadned  Glass.    It 

aimoyance  from  suo light  through  the  plain  gUss.    Circular  and  sa 


(LerieoQrap?ier'8  Eaty  ChcAr^Contlnvedt.) 
be  an  Improper  use  of  the  word  ^'  like/'  (8)  *'  To  **  ie 
redandant  after  the  verb  *'  approximate ''  when  used  transi- 
tively; as,  to  approximate  perfection.  When  osed  in- 
transitively, in  the  sense  of  '*  to  come  close  to,  as  in  quali- 
ty, degree,  or  quantity,'*  "  to ''  may  be  used  after  this  verb* 
as  In  the  followlcg  sentence  from  Bnlwer  Lytton :  **  Things 
seem  to  approximate  to  God  in  proportion  to  their  vitality 
and  movement/* 

"N.  V.  K.,"  Huntington.  W.  Va.-"(1)  Which  of  the 
following  is  correct?  (2)  Whv?  'There  are  satisfaction 
and  profit  In  handling  our  goods  *;  '  In  handling  our  goods 
there  is  satisfaction  and  profit.** 

(1)  The  first  sentence  is  grammatically  correct;  the  sec- 
ond is  grammatically  wrong.  (2)  The  verb  in  the  second 
sentence  is  singular,  whereas  it  should  be  plural  to 
agree  with  its  nominatives  *' satisfaction  **  and  *'profit.*« 
**  There,'*  in  both  sentences,  is  merely  an  expletive  adverb, 
and  can  have  no  infiuence  on  the  number  of  the  verb. 
Note  the  following  examples,  which  are  grammatically 
correct:  ''There  is  comfort  for  the  afflicted**;  "There 
are  PAiMS  worse  than  death  **;  *'  There  is  bafpinkss  alone 
in  Christian  living  **;  "  There  are  sorrows  to  come  for  the 
wicked.**  In  each  case  here  cited,  the  verb  (in  italics) 
agrees  with  its  nominative  (in  small  capitals).  *' There  are 
BATisrACTiox  and  profit  in  handling  our  goods**  is  there- 
fore correct. 

"  P.  B.,**  Sanlt  St.  Marie,  Mich.— "What  is  the  error,  if 
any,  in  the  following  ?  'They  are  here  in  all  the  correct 
spring  styles— correct  as  considered  by  the  best-dressed 
;nen  in  the  country.*  ** 

The  sentence  is  grammatically  correct,  but  inelegant. 
An  improvement  in  the  wording  would  be:  "They  are 
here  in  all  the  correct  spring  stylee— correct  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  best-dressed  men  li^  the  country.** 

"T.  H.  S.,**  Brookllne,  Ma8B.-"(l)  Why  should  we  say 
*  a  pair  of  trousers  *  any  more  than  '  a  psHr  of  coat  *  or  '  a 
pair  of  shirt  *f  A  shirt  has  a  pah-  of  arms  and  the  trousers 
a  pair  of  legs.  (2)  Why  should  we  use  the  possessive  In 
writing  'both  a*s  In  this  word,*  'two  b*s  in  this,*  'three 
r*8  *?  (3)  Why  should  we  say  '  a  friend  of  mine,* '  a  friend 
of  yours,*  'a  friend  of  his,  'a  friend  of  Grant's*?  We 
usual Iv  say  'the  friend  of  Grant,*  not  'the  friend  of  Grant*s'f 
etc.    I8n*t '  a  friend  of  mine  *  using  two  posscsslves  ? " 

(1)  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  pair  **  in  the  phrases  cited 
is  "  a  single  thing  having  two  like  parts  dependent  on  each 
other  for  a  common  use;  as,  a  pair  of  spectacles.**  The 
nse  of  "pair**  before  such  plvral  nouns  as  "spectacles,** 
"scissors,**  and  "trousers,**  which  is  sanctioned  by  good 
usage.  Is  Justified  by  the  construction.  It  would  be  obvi- 
ously improper  to  use  "  pair  **  before  the  words  "  shirt  *'  or 
"coat,**  as  both  arc  singular  nouns.  (2)  One  of  the  rules 
for  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  reads  as  follows:  "It  [(be 
apostrophe]  Is  used  to  denote  the  plural  of  figures,  letters, 
and  symbols.  **  For  other  uses  of  this  mark  of  punctuation 
see  the  Standard  Dictionary  or  any  Engllah  Grammar.  (8) 
This  Is  a  case  of  the  so-called  "  double  possessive,**  which 
is  usually  explained  as  an  elliptical  partitive  genitive.  The 
use  of  the  expressions  "  a  friend  of  mine,"  "  a  friend  of 
youra,**  "a  friend  of  his,"  etc.,  dates  back  even  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Chaucer,  whose  works  contain  several  exam- 
ples. The  value  of  the  double  possessive  as  a  medium  of 
expression  Is  undeniable.  It  distinguishes  clearly  a  phase 
of  the  subjective  genitive  from  all  phases  of  the  objective 
-.genitive.  A  language  which  allows  the  following  dis- 
V Unctions  Is  certainly  richei  than  one  which  docs  not:  "a 
^iticism  of  him  **  and  "  a  criticism  of  his,"  "  a  portrait  of 
^  5oe**  and  "a  portrait  of  me,'*  "a  notion  of  John  "and 
'^  ^on  of  John's.**  In  spite  of  adverse  criticism,  literary 
^  has  long  sanctioned  the  double  posoesilve. 

"^^  /     '^  N.,'*  Toledo,  O.—"  Is  there  any  authority  for 
>     t^   /he  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  "  con- 

dard.  Century,  Encyclopiedlc,  New  Imperial, 
,;    ^and  Webeter*s  dictionaries  place  the  accent 
^d  syllable,  while  Smart*8,  Walker*8,  and 
^t-    'ionarles  place  It  on  the  first  syllable. 
^      OmUnued  on  next  page.) 


Summnier  Resorts 

Full  information  concerning  the  resorts  adrertising  is  &*• 
columns  can  be  had  by  addresHng  the  Jnfarmaikm  I 
Hbmiletit  Review. 


The  Vista  S 


New  Vift 


A  refined  summer  home  oppo-  Write 

site  Twilight  Park.  CHrcufcrs.     Miss  A.  Elt. 

eAPE  COD  fri^-*^*tt^S' 
=^=s-=^=:     Cotuit.Mass.   De 

lightful      climate 
golf,  boating,  bathing,  fishing.    JAMES  WEBR 


ROXMOR, 


WOODLAND,    N.   Y. 


A  SECLUDED  Rt 
sort  offering  bomr 
comforts  and  scrnce 
Family  House  Lodtet. 
Tents,  and  Caoipi. 

BOOKLKT     OV     APTUCATKn 


1000  Island  ^V^^^  *^^  summer  with 
your  family  at  1000  IsluMk 
N.  Y.     Delightful  climste 


Park 


Golf,  Boating,  Fishing.  Etc.    Address 

J.  P.  BILLINGS. 

T^  Imneri^i     fREEPOrt 
i_  imperial o„^so«Asi«eciLoi,tt-i 

strictly  Temperance  and  Flrst^Ciass  HotH 

Boating,  Bathing,  Driving,  Fishing,  Tennis. 
One  of  the  Finest  Oolf  Ckmnes  in  the  Country. 

Kingston  Rbaltt  Compaxt,  CHARLES  E.  LELAXB, 

Ralph  Lkininokr,  Pres.,  Manager. 

Proprietor. 

An  Aatlior  in  a  Stabla. 

F.  Berkeley  Smith,  whose  new  book,  "  PsriaUns  Oat 
of  Doors,*'  will  be  pablished  this  month,  llres  in  a  stshle 
in  New  York,  bat  there  is  perliapa  in  the  whole  dcy  ss 
more  picturesque  exterior,  certainlv  none  so  riotoail7 
g»y  in  color,  says  the  New  York  Times, 

Id  casting  about  for  a  city  home  he  chanced  upon  tbk 
little  stable  which  was  empty  after  a  couple  of  ymrs  itf 
use  by  a  worker  in  stained  glass.  Signs  of  its  forsHr 
usage  were  left  in  the  stained-glass  windows,  but  beyead 
that  the  interior  was  a  rough  shell.  Having  been  ss 
architect  before  he  dropped  his  draughtsman^  pencil  to 
take  up  the  author's  pen,  he  saw  the  possibilities  of  iht 
little  building  as  a  Winter  home  for  himseir  and  mife. 
He  had  all  the  woodwork  of  the  interior  ripped  out  sal 
then  rebuilt  it  according  to  his  own  Ideas.  The  fsf^t 
of  this  picturesque  little  dwelling  is  painted  a  dark  grem, 
the  panels  sround  the  entrance  door  and  tiae  big  window 
upstairs  being  white.  This,  together  with  the  staiMi 
glass  windows  with  small  leaded  panes,  gives  it  tm 
extremely  attractive  appearance.  But  you  most  add  Is 
this  awnings  with  gay  sUipes,  outside  window,  boxes 
filled  with  red  geraniums  in  the  warm  months  and  ever- 
green shrubs  through  the  winter,  and  bright  brum 
knocker  and  do^r  handles.  It  Is  an  exterior  that  attncfti 
the  attention  of  the  teast  observant  passer-by  th«  moocsl 
he  catches  sight  of  it. 

The  interior  is  naturally  even  mors  ptctaiesqac  witt 
Its  convenient  workroom,  its  big  sitting-room,  whsn 
stalls  and  harness  closet  formerly  existed,  its  wtodfac 
stairway,  and  the  ''den,''  drawing-room,  and  bedroosi 
on  the  second  floor.  As  there  was  no  furnace  in  the 
building  when  Mr.  Smith  took  possession  of  it,  be  bsBt 
a  good-sized  open  fireplace  in  each  room.  He  calk  his 
home  by  the  once  appropriate  name  of  *"  The  Stable.'* 


When  writing  to  ndvertisers,  please  mention  The  Hoiolxtio  Rxydcw. 


(Lexiooffraph4r*s  Easy  Chair^ Continued.) 

*'A,  B.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  T.— "Is  It  correct  to  eay?  (1)  »I 
uy  goods  qf&  person' ;  (2)  *I  do  not  know  whether  it  Is  so/  ** 

(1)  Among  the  meanings  of  "of"  is  **from,  ont  from, 
r  proceeding  from,  usnaliy  indicating  the  relation  of  in- 
trament,  movement,  sepanition«  or  the  reeolt  of  soQie 
cting  cause  or  agency.**  For  this  reason  the  use  of  the 
on)  in  this  sense  is  correct.  (8)  One  of  the  meanings  of 
whether'*  is  "if,"  and  as  one  may  say  correctly,  "I  do 
oi  know  if  Si  is  so,"  one  may  say  just  as  correctly,  "  I  do 
ot  know  whether  it  is  so.'  *' 

•'  E.  P.  C  ."  Elmira.  N.  Y.— "  Who  was  Hoyle,  author 
f  '  Uoyle's  Games,'  about  which  I  have  heard  frequently  t " 

Edmond  Hoyle  (1078-1769)  was  an  English  writer  on 
Tinics,  who  published  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Whist " 
1  1742  and  various  other  manuals  on  games  with  cards, 
n  1W7  an  American  adaptation  of  Hoyle's  work  was  pub- 
Ished  under  the  title  "  The  Standard  Hoyle." 

'*  A.  E.  M.,"  Nanalmo,  B.  C— "Please  state  to  what 
ountry  Marie  Corelli  belongs;  also  who  are  her  parents, 
ler  present  name,  and  her  home." 

Marie  Corelli  is  of  mhigled  Scotch  (Highland)  and  Italian 
parentage.  She  is  an  orphan.  In  her  infancy  she  was 
dopted  by  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  poet  and  litterateur.  Her 
lome  is  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  "A.  E.  M."  will  find  a 
hanicteristic  biography  of  Miss  Corelli  in  the  English  edi 
Ion  of  "  Who's  Who  "  for  1905. 

*'J.  W.  T.."  Tioga,  Pa.— "More  sacred"  and  "more 
olemn  "  ate  the  correct  comparative  forms  of  these  adjec- 
ivee,  not  "  sacreder  "  and  "solemner.' 

*' J.  B.  V.  D.,"  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.— "  To^fe"  tea 
'rench  word  which  translated  means  "  veil,"  or,  if  applied 
o  dress-goods,  "veiling,"  a  transparent,  coarsely  woven 
abric. 

"  H.  R.  C."  Chicago.— "*  (n  Is  there  any  authority  for 
he  word  '  proofing '  commonly  used  by  bakers  to  denote 
he  act  nf  setting  molded  dough  aside  to  rise?  (2)  Is  the 
vord  *  tmuffh '  ever  correctly  pronounced  *  trow '— 'o '  as 
a  *  now '  ♦  " 

(1)  On  the  assumption  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
rerb  "  prove "  In  Its  sense  "  to  put  to  a  test  or  trial  to 
iscertain  the  quality  of,  as  by  some  standard;  subject  to 
fxpcriment,"  the  preferable  form  would  be  "proving." 
2)  No.  The  word  "trough,"  used  to  designate  a  large 
vooden  receptacle  in  which  dough  Is  mixed  and  worked 
>efore  b^ng  made  into  loaves,  is  preferably  pronounced 

*  trof  "— "  o  "  as  in  "  nor." 

"  R.  H.  G.."  East  Sound,  Wash.—"  Whv  do  von  use  the 
^orm  *  hari-kari '  for  the  Japanese  word  'nari-klri '  In  The 
Werary  DtgeH  for  April  29?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
:his  word?  " 

The  spelling  referred  to  Is  the  one  adopted  by  that  maga- 
cine.  The  Standard  Dictionary  condemns  the  form  "hari- 
kari  "  as  a  ml9spelling.  It  defines  "  hara-kiri  "  as  "  a 
Japanese  method  of  suicide  by  ripping  open  the  bowels, 
practised  formerly  by  dalmioe  and  military  officers;  spelled 
wrongly  hari-kari,  harri-karri.*' 

"H  M.,**  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "What  part  of  speech  is 
'wt  In  the  following  sentences?  'He  was  snything  but 
pleasant.'    '  There  was  not  a  man  but  did  bis  duty.'  " 

In  the  sense  used  but  Is  a  conjunction.  Howoer,  the 
Standard  Dictionary  says:  ^' But  has  many  and  varied 
Qses  so  that  it  is  often  dUBcult  and  Impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  word  hi  a  conjunction,  a  preposition,  an  ad- 
verb, or  a  participle  having  various  ofllces." 

*'C.  W.  L.,"  Brockton,  Mass.— "On  page  1079.  of  your 
dictionary  you  say  'see  Marabout'  1.    Should  this  not  be 

*  see  Marabout '8?" 

As  printed  the  cross-reference  is  correct.  It  simply 
refers  the  reader  for  the  remainder  of  the  etymology  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Marabout  1.  where  additional  infor- 
mation is  to  be  found.  By  adoption  of  this  system  much 
raluable  space  was  saved  in  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


Thi  Largtst  CfUsctSMia  thsSBgUskLaBcuac««fUt««^v* 
rtlatiag  U  Jtsu  Okriat,  gathtrsA  frta  iMueia  rataids  ths  Bikls 

The  Ma-Canonical 
Life  of  Ctirist 


By  BCRNHARD  PICK,  PH.D.,  D.D. 

TN  this  work  Dr.  Pick  has  gathered  tog:ether 
-■-  everj  record  of  the  acts  and  sayings  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  which  is  found  in  uninspired 
writings  and  can  not  be  traced  to  a  canonical 
source.  This  material  is  presented  without 
an  J  theological  bias  or  purpose  other  than  that 
of  pure  scholarship.  Readers  whose  previous 
ideas  about  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
New  Testament  Apocrypha  have  been  obtained 
from  reading  extracts  from  the  so-called 
*'  spurious  gospels  *'  will  be  impressed  by  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  present  collection. 

CRITICS  ASSERT  ITS  VALUE  AND  INTEREST 

Great  Aaslatancc  to  3ttttfaata 

**  It  should  prove  of  the  greatest  interest  and  assistance 
to  students  of  Biblical  law,  so  admirable  Is  its  form.**— 
The  Item,  PhUadelphU. 

It  ParnUhca  Instractlva  Biography 

*'  Biography  welcome  to  students  of  religious  science  is 
included  in  this  volume.**— JBoaCon  jldvertiatr. 

Largest  CoHactlon  In  Bngllah 

'*  Bible  students  will  find  both  interest  and  value  in  this 
volume.  This  collection  is  the  largest  yet  brought  together 
In  the  English  language.**— C^riatian  AdwHoate,  N.  Y. 

Of  Particular  Intereat  Now 

"  It  has  special  Interest  now  when  there  Is  a  revival  ot 
scripture  study  and  the  tendency  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
light  of  anything  which  shall  make  its  passages  clearer  or 
richer  in  meaning.**— C/iie«|iro  Chroutele, 

Elaborate  and  Bxhauatlvc  Work 

^'The  elaborate  and  exhaustive  digest  which  Dr.  Pick 
has  made  of  all  the  writings,  ancient  and  modem,  bearing 
on  this  subject  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  scholars.**— 
The  OUtsffto  Herald, 

Pure  Scholarahlp  the  Aim 

*'  The  material  is  presented  without  any  theological  bias 
or  any  purpose  other  than  that  of  pure  scholarship.**— 5t. 
IjOuU  Globe  JDemoerat, 

Interesting  to  Oenerai  Renders 

''  It  Is  quite  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  to  the 
scholar.**— Boolefovera'  Bulletin,  Philadelphia. 

Surprising  Scope  and  Value 

"  The  reader  will  be  astonished  at  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  work.  It  bears  the  marks  of  scholarship  and  thorough 
investigation.**— Our  Bible  Teacher, 

Curious  and  Interesting  Book 

*The  book  Is  curious  and  interesting,  and  will  be  of  much 
benefit  to  students  of  the  Bible.**— Xre««<srille  Courier 
Journal.  

1200,  Clott,  S20  Ave*.    $1.20 
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1000  ISLAND  HOUSE 

St  Uwrence  River     ALEXANDRIA  BAY     Jefferion  Co>,  N. Y, 


THIS    CENTRALLY    LOCATED    DEUGHTFUL    RESORT 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  healthful,  and  beautiful  in  the  whole  world. 
Reached  by  through  trains  from  New  York  to  Clayton,  then  by  steamer, 
one  hour's  sail,  or  by  train  to  Redwood,  and  then  a  forty-five  minute  trip  on 
trolley.  Steamers,  through  connections,  Niagara  Falls  to  Montreal  each  way,  daily. 

RATES  $21.00  PER  WEEK  O  UPWARDS    .-.     LATEST  IMPROVED  OPEN  PLUMBING 


O.  G.  STAPLES,  Owner  and  Proprietor 
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BROAD-CAST 

By  ERNEST   CROSBY 

Author  of  **  Swords  and  Plowshares,*^  "  Tolstoy  and  His  Message,^* 
«'  Captain  Jinks,  Hero,''  etc, 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  EACH  CONTAINING  A  REAL  MESSAGE 

THE     CONTENTS 


DEDICATION.     TO  EDWARD  CARPENTER.    "Seer  beholding 

thinga  divine." 
BROA    (U8T.    "  So  U  the  kingdom  of  God.'* 
DE  VOCRACY.    "  I  ww  Uwa  and  cuMtom*  and  cr^edn." 
FROM  THE  SANSKRIT.    "  At  the  youny  mother  clasfM  her  infant 

•on." 
KTIGMATA  LIBERT ATIS.    "  Tell  me  what  the  siKn*  may  he." 
GOD'S  GIFT.   ••  Where  !•  my  ^fl,"  aaid  God.  "  that  I  jra%-.'  to  men?' 
THE  LAND  OF  THE  NOO.NDAY  NIGHT-A  MINERS   SONG. 

*•  Wo  hay©  ere*  to  tee  like  your*." 
THE  COTTON  MILL.  "  One  dread!  Slavery  raiaed  from  (he  deail!" 
THE  STOKl'  K.    "  Now  and  then  a  stoker  came  ap  to  breathe  'tween 

decka." 
THE  ESCUTCHEON.    "  Poanee  on  the  innocent,  Power«-th«t-be ! " 
CORONAL     "  Lo.  the  peoples— all  of  them.  -" 
BEATUS  IIXE.    **  Happy  the  man  who,  probing  what  in  meant." 
TO  ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ItalSI.    "  Dear  FrmneU,  did  Awiai'a  burgh- 

era  frown." 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  RICHES.    "  BlcMed  are  the  poor  who  know." 
LOOK  SHARP  !    "  Look  aharp  !  thou  art  one  of  God'a  erea." 
NOT  A  CHRISTIAN.    "  So  you  condemn  him  once  for  all." 
BUDDHA.    "  Pa«donle«i.  contemplative,  free  from  deaire." 
RELIGION.    "  The  ehildiah  mlataUng  of  picturea  for  facta." 
CAIN.    "  Nmt.  flee  not  from  me." 
TO  NERO.  ^  Ntro,  oU  dog.  I  mc  myaelf  lookiBg  out. 
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IN    M  i  1-1  S-S  t^^tlUE^      "  UniuLnd  vm  A\iznm/F^  AjOi'tf  al  n  miuJ  mn." 
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THE  PERFECT  WOMAN 

If  you  are  a  mother  or  daughter  and  would 
seek  the  rare  joy  of  perfect  health  of  body 
and  happiness  of  mind  and  heart*  you  vrill 
not  mitt  the  tender,  intimate  talks  of  a 
womanly  woman  in  the  helpful  little  book 
"  WHAT  OUR  GIRLS  OUGHT  TO  KNOW  " 
By  Mary  J.  Studley,  M.D.    It  tells  about : 

^U1i^  ROf^V  How  to  have  a  Boand,  healthy 
1  I1E#  OKJMJ  1  body,  how  to  avoid  headachei, 
coldg,  throat  troablee,  how  the  food  staples  shoald  be 
cooked  and  how  not,  how  to  breathe  and  keep  the  ekln 
healthy,  what  to  eat  and  how  to  eat  it.  what  to  wear  and 
how  to  wear  it— all  these  every-day  needs  are  explained  in 
the  light  of  the  latest  hygienic  and  common-sense  knowl- 
edge, with  clear  explanations  of  the  physiology  of  the  body. 
^Ulp  C^li^  Y  The  most  delicate  and  yet  most  Im- 
1 11C#  OC^^Ik  portant  subject  of  information  to 
every  girl  or  woman  is  fully  described  in  a  frank,  whole- 
some, womanly  way,  without  even  the  slighest  hint  of 
either  false  modesty  or  indelicacy— the  science  of  sex 
made  clear  in  snch  a  charming  way  that  it  Is  doubtful  if 
any  other  explanation  coold  be  more  appropriate  to  give  a 
budding  girl. 

^Ulp  IWIIItfn  ^^^  ^®  brain  and  nerves  act, 
*  »**^  I¥l«l^*^  how  to  keep  the  nervous  system 
in  vigorous,  healthy  condition,  how  to  regulate  the  daily 
habits  of  life  so  as  to  give  the  mind  the  greatest  amount 
of  true  happiness,  these  vital  subjects  of  every  girls  and 
woman's  lire  are  talked  of  with  manj  a  bright  simile, 
metaphor,  and  apt  quotation,  emphasizmg  the  truths  in  the 
most  earnest  way. 

^Ulp  HIP  A  O  HP  The  author,  a  woman  with  a 
1  |1C#  lMK^rkM%  1  big.  warm,  svmpatheUc  heart, 
enjoying  the  close  confidence  of  scores  of  girls,  talks  ritcht 
out  to  her  readers  and  takes  them  also  into  her  confidence, 
telling  these  girls  and  women  how  they  too  can  attain  the 
same  qualities  that  gave  a  benediction  to  her  lif»— in  short 
she  tells  these  girls  now  to  become  fahtof  soul  and  fair  of 
body,  to  attain  to  the  true  beauty  of 

THE  PERFECT  WOMAN 

l2aio,  Clotb.  $1.    rmk  A  We«Mlls  Coei^My,  Pvte.,  N.  Y. 


Homiletic    Models    for    Busy    Preachew 

A  QUIVER 
or  ARROWS 

Seventy  Digests  of  Sermons  by  David  J.  Bur- 
rell,  D.D.,  IjL.D.f  d<^Uvered  in  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Church  of  New  York  City,  selected 
and  epitomized  by  Thomas  Douglas,  Ph.D. 

Seed-Bed  of  Fertile  Sutf estions 

*'  It  is  not  only  as  a  stortihouse  of  ripened  conclusions, 
but  ss  a  seed-lied  of  fertile  suggestions  that  the  book  has 
undoubted  value.'*— 2%e  Boston  lYtttea. 

A  Public  Bleiiing 

'^The  compilers  and  publishers  have  done  the  wider 
public  a  ser\-ice  in  this  ext^sion  of  Dr.  Burreirs  teach- 
ings."—H^  Bookaeller,  Chicago. 

A  Library  of  Sermons 

**  It  is  a  whole  library  of  sermons  compacted  into  one 
volume.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  aX^.^^— Lutheran  Ob' 
server,  Philadelphia. 

Copiousneu  of  Illustration 

*'  Its  copiousness  of  illustration  will  make  it  a  valuable 
reference  work  to  Biblical  students  and  ministers."— TI10 
Cleveland  Leader, 
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Helpful  Books  for  Public  Speakers 


The  Essentials  of  Elociitioii 

Novel  ways  by  which  to  perfect  every  gesture  anri  artic. 
ulation  to  that  high  d^;Tee  of  art  wherv  the  art  itself  is 
concealed  and  the  hearer  Is  made  oblivious  of  everything 
but  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  speaker.  By  ALrmsD 
Atrbs.  18mo,  Cloth,  Decide  Bdges.  Frontispiece.  TSctk 
The  L.tttheran  OlMerrer  1  "  It  U  worth  more  ih*a  sU 
the  ponderous  philosophies  on  the  subject." 

Before  an  Audience 

The  author  devotes  particular  attention  to  the  oae  of  the 
will  in  public  speaking,  and  emphasizes  creative  rather 
than  Imitative  speaking.  By  Nathan  Shbppakd.  Iftao, 
Cloth,  162  pages.    75  cenU. 

The  Literary  World,  Boston :  "  We  advlM;  erery  pol- 
ite speaker  to  read  at  least  the  opening  chapter  of  tuis  iwok; 
the  rest  will  follow." 

The  Drill  book  in  Vocal  CuHure 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  fnndamenta]  ooDstHnctitB 
ofeffective,  graceful  speaking.  By  Bdwakp  P.  THwora. 
M.D.,  Ph.D.    12mo,  illustrated.    Paper,  25  centa. 
The  Independent.  New  York:  "Compact  and  Inex?ea- 

sive,  but  It  oudts  nothing  essential." 

Bellas  Standard  Elocutionist 

Principles  and  exerclsM.  followed  by  a  copiooa 
of  extracts  In  prose  and  poetry,  dassiflea  and 
for  reading  and  recitations,  from  ancient  and 
eloquence.  For  senior  and  junior  pupils  and  atodcsta. 
Revised  edition.  188th  thousand.  By  Prof.  CHaa.  Bvx 
and  Alkxamdeb  M.  Bill,  F.E.L.S.  12mo,  Ooth,  S6S 
paget,    $1.60. 

Prof.  T.  O.  Traebleod.  Department  of  LJteratav, 
Science,  and  the  Arts.  ITnlversfty  of  Mlcblsan:  **  It  <«  stand- 
ard, and  contalns.many  valuable  bints  and  exercises  for  the 
young  student  who  desires  to  perfect  his  style  of  detlvrrr 
preparatory  to  the  higher  art  of  oratory." 

Seed  Thoughts  for  Public  Speakers 

Over  six  hundred  forceful  and  suggestive  paragraphs  prt^ 
sentlng  bright  Illustrations  for  we  uae  of  prencnos  ob 
religious  topics.  Speaker^  on  secular  topica  will  also  find 
scores  of  heipf  ul  Illustrations  in  the  comprehensive  collec- 
tion. By  ARTHim  T.  PiXBSON,  D.D.  ISmo,  Cloth.  $1.98. 
Waahlnvton  Poet  t  '*A  fund  of  material  with  which  to 

adorn  or  strengthen  a  discourse,  speech,  or  article,  an  cob* 

venlently  Indexed." 

Anecdotes  and  Morals 

Over  five  hundred  striking   illustrations  drawn  tnm 
every-day  Incidents,  each  accompanied  by  a  dear  and 
forceful  character  lesson.    By  Loins  Ai.bxbt  Banul 
D.D.    ISmo,  doth,  $1.50. 
Ilerald  and  Presbyter*  Cincinnati:  **Althot]ieiTSR 

so  many  selections,  each  new  p«Me  contains  orf^oal  leasoi. 

and  a  constant  variety  Is  maintained  throughout." 

Poetry  and  Morals 

BrLotTuALAXBT  Banks,  D.D.   ISmo,  Cloth,  4«S  pagca 

$1.50. 

81ffna  of  the  Tlmea,  Oakland.  Cal.:  **  Tn  this  new  book 
by  Dr.  Banks,  the  author  has  arranged  In  a  skilful  and  wtudag 
way,  several  hundred  simple  truths  In  paragraphs  apfro' 
prlAtely  headed  In  full  face  type.    The  truths  are  explaliMd  la 

a  few  terse  sentences,  and  then  verses,  entire  poe —    

selections  having  direct  bearing  on  the  truth  are  i 

Injr  a  unique  storehouse  of  suggestive  material  for  preaciter 

and  writer." 

Gems  of  lilustrations 

From  the  sermons  and  other  wrltim^  of  Tbom aa  Girra- 

RIE,  D.D.,  arranged  under  the  subjects  which  they  illi» 

trate.    8vo,  Cloth,  106  pages.    $1.35. 

The  Charchmnn,  New  York:  "The  wealth  of  aner- 
dote,  comnarlson,  and  rhetorical  similitude  displayed  tn  In 
pitges,  and  the  excellent  Index  added  at  the  eiul  of  the  bo<^ 
uuuce  this  work  one  of  exceptional  value  fw  Its  kind." 

A  Handbook  of  Illustrations 

A  handbook  of  word  pictures  and  illnstratlona  indexed 
and  conveniently  arranged  and  intended  as  an  aid  in  em- 
bellishing speech  with  choice  imagery  as  well  as  enfor- 
cing the  points  of  an  address.  By  kdward  P.  Thwomi, 
Ph!d.,  D.D.  ISmo,  SS2S  pages,  aoth,  $1.00;  Paper,  J 
parts,  each,  26  cents. 

The  C'hrlNtlan  Journal,  Toronto:  "Tbli  book  k 
brimful  with  bright  epigrams,  beautiful  slmllea.  and  ekyaat 
extracts  from  the  literature  of  all  agca.  A  catiinet  of  pearls 
and  a  casket  of  gems." 
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Helps  for  Effective 
Public  Speaking 

These  books  furnish  a  varietj  of  practical  ad- 
vice for  cultivating  the  qualities  of  forceful 
and  dignified  public  speaking  to  that  perfec- 
tion in  which  every  movement  and  articula- 
tion shall  be  subservient  to  making  *the 
speakers  hearers  unconscious  of  everytbing 
except  his  sentiments  and  convictions  as 
evidenced  by  voice  and  gesture. 

BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE 

This  is  not  a  book  on  elocution,  but  treats,  in  a 
new  and  original  way»  public  speaking.  The 
author  devotes  particular  attention  to  the  use  of 
the  will  in  public  speaking,  and  emphasizes  crea- 
ti  ve  rather  than  imitative  speaking.  By  Nath a  n 
Shbppard.  12mo,  Cloth,  152  pp.  Price,  75  cents. 

The  Literary  UTorld,  Boston:  "We  advise  every 
pnblic  speaker  to  read  at  least  the  opening  chapter  of  this 
book;  tnc  rest  will  follow/* 

Tbe  Snn«  New  York:  "He  writes  in  a  pongent  and 
pometimee  colloquial  style,  and  iUostrates  his  ideas  by  an 
abundance  of  anecdotes.'* 

THE  ESSENTIALS 
OF  ELOCUTION 

Novel  wa^  by  which  to  perfect  every  gesture  and 
articulation  to  that  hiph  degree  of  art  where  the 
art  itself  is  concealed  and  tbe  hearer  is  made 
oblivious  of  everything  but  the  sentiments  ut- 
tered by  the  speaker.  These  talks  are  radical 
departures  from  old-time  methods.  By  Alfred 
Ayres,  author  of  **  The  Orthoepist,"  "  The  Ver- 
balist," etc..  etc.  ]2mo.  Cloth,  Deckle  Edges, 
with  Frontispiece.    Price,  75  cents. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard:  'Tt  is  brightly 
written  and  original." 

Xhe  I^ntlieran  Observer:  ''It  in  worth  more 
than  all  the  ponderous  phlloeopbieH  on  the  pubject." 

THE  DRILL  BOOK  IN 
VOCAL  CULTURE 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  fundamental  con- 
stituents of  effective,  graceful  speaking.  By 
Edward  P.  Thwino,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  16mo,  111  pp. 
Illustrated.    Paper  Covers,  Price,  2.5  cents. 

The  Independent,  New  York:  *'  Compact  and  in 
expensive,  bat  it  omits  nothing eeeentiai.*' 

Neiv  York  Uritness:  "An  invaluable  treatise." 

BELL'S  STANDARD 
ELOCUTIONIST 

Principles  and  exercises,  followed  by  a  copious 
selection  of  extracts  in  prose  and  poetry,  classi- 
fied and  adapted  for  reading  and  recitations.  By 
Prof.  Chas.  Bkll  and  Alexander  M.  Bell, 
F.E.L.8.     12mo,  Cloth,  56.3  pp.     Price,  $  I.. 50. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Trneblood,  Department  cf  Literatnre. 
the  Science,  and  Arts,  University  of  Michifi^an,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:  "Of  the  book  by  Bell,  1  have  nothing  but  nraise- 
It  M  standard,  and  cont&ine  many  valuable  hints  and  exer- 
cises for  the  young  stadent  who  dceirej*  to  perfect  his  style 
of  delivery  preparatory  to  the  higher  art  of  oratory." 

(ThtM  B«okt  ue  Not  Sold  ly  Us  in  Ortat  Brttftin.) 
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How  to  Attain  and  Maintain 

PERFECT   HEALTH 

If  your  health  Is  oat  of  order  either  slightly  or  seriously,  this 
book  will  show  you  how  to  put  It  straight  again,  or,  better 
sUll,  If  yon  are  in  perfect  health  and  wish  your  life  machinery 
to  run  smoothly  to  a  happy  old  age,  this  book  will  show  you 
^  how  It  can  be  done. 

Nerves  m  Order 

OR  THE 

Maintenance  tf  Health 

The  Lat«st  PopnUr  Contributkm  to  Prmrmwt- 
thro  Mediciao,  Compaaioa  to  the  Author's 
PreTioos   Work,    **Nonros   in   Disorder.'*    By 

ALFRED  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  MJtC^.E. 

Latf  L&:tHrerand  Examiner/or  th£  Nalionnl  Health  Societi/; 

Vice-PreMdent  BrUiMh  CoUege  of  PhuHcal  Ethtcatton  ; 

Chairman  J^trenW  NaUonal  Edttcattonal  Union. 

A  book  of  incalculable  importance  and  helpfnlnesa  to  every 
man  or  woman,  fdving  in  popular  form  the  very  latest 
ecientiflc  knowledge  npon  the  entire  realm  of  physical 
and  mental  health.  It  is  written  in  a  bright  and  delight- 
ful style  by  a  man  whose  mind  is  not  narrowed  or 
warped  by  any  fads,  isms,  or  universal  panaceas,  but 
who  presents  every  rational  and  scientific  health  principle. 

JUST    CONSIDER 

These  typical  points  treated  and  see  If  they  will  not  be  of 
direct  help  to  YOU  I 

HEALTH  AND  ILL  HEALTH 

Popular  fallacies  about  heredity  In  disease  refuted ;  five  laws 
of  health— wholesome  food,  pure  air,  flufflclent  clothlnK.  «'.\cr- 
clse  and  rest  when  needed;  three  reasons  for  III  hcaltli— 
iKnorance,  carelefuincss,  wilful  neglect. 

THE  FINANCE  OF  HYGIENE 

How  to  keep  the  funds  Intact  and  the  Rccounr«  noruratc.  with 
helpful  talks  on  health  bankrupts,  capital,  storas'*.  nysteui!^. 
reserves,  npi'ndlhrlftsand  misers,  pru8«  Income.  p«K'ket  niotiev. 
wealth,  extravagance,  Income  of  the  sexes,  and  health  prlfc*. 

THE  HEART  IN  ORDER 

Mow  to  keep  the  circulation  In  healthy  working  order,  with 
some  vital  words  on  a  sound  heart,  modem  heart  treatment, 
pure  blo«xl,  steady  nerves,  strong  liver,  etc. 

THE  LUNGS  IN  ORDER 

How  to  breathe  and  what  to  brciithe.  the  value  of  deep  breath- 
ing, the  vast  difference  between  Indoor  and  out-of-door  air. 
te»t|for  Impure  air.  corsets  and  breathing,  the  care  of  tbe 
skin,  the  pores,  biithv,  etc. 

THE  FOOD  WE  EAT 

How  to  eat,  when  to  eat,  what  to  eat ;  meal  times  for  varIon<» 
workers,  weight  as  a  guide  to  regulatlag  quantltv.  the  W< 
guide  to  quality,  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  diet  faddists,  and 
universal  panacea  cranks. 

MUSCLES  AND  EXERCISE 

Exercise  In  the  <levelopment  of  growth,  beauty,  and  health, 
athletic  exercises  best  suited  to  the  ages  and  sexes,  three  car- 
dinal renulrements  In  women's  cUithen.  value  of  half  holldav)* 
and  Sundays,  how  and  when  to  rest  and  how  to  sleep. 

EYES.  EARS.  VOICE.  THROAT 

How  to  keep  all  four  In  perfect  order,  colds  as  a  menace  to 
hearing,  the  use  of  the  lungj»,  larynx,  and  mouth  In  speakiu^, 
voice  control,  vocal  exercises. 

THE  NERVES  IN  ORDER 

The  brain  divisions  and  their  functions,  action  of  alcohol  on 
the  brain,  nervous  breakdowns,  mind  poisons  and  Injuri*  h. 
effect  of  love  and  religion  on  the  mind.  Inlluence  of  worry 
and  Its  "physical  colleague,"  hurry,  over-pressure. 

THE  MIND  IN  ORDER 

How  to  lone  up  the  mmd  :  signs  of  disorder,  warnings,  sound 
thinking  and  the  mind;  how  to  keep  the  inJnd  strong  and 
healthy. 

THE  MAN  IN  ORDER 
How  to  maintain  a  well-ordered  life  from  growth,  throuiL^h 
maturity  to  old  age. 

I'imo,  Cloth.    91. .10,  PoMl-pald 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  New  York 


*•  Hia  Humor  Breathes  of  Pure  jBp/l?iemcn^"— Ct.rment  Scott. 

The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street 

By  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER    or^SZ.SJ^rSi'lTlrlrS!^ 

Mr.  V(^er  has  written  a  book  brimful  of  sparkling,  effervescent  humor  and  the  most  genune  enter- 
tainment AD  his  wealth  of  acquaintances,  experiences,  art,  and  characteristics  he  has  utiKzed  in  hb 
present  work,  which  is  a  continuous  series  of  anecdotes  and  observations  relating  to  the  humoroiB. 
and  to  some  extent  to  the  pathetic  a4>ects  of  life.     The  book  is  wonderfuDy  rich  in  perKMiaSa. 

Opiniont  of  the  Author't  Wit  and  Humor  by  the  World's  Great  Men  and  Woman 


President  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

*'  Your  Btories  were  excellent.'^ 
The  I^ate  President  HTllllam  mcKlnlev: 

''  Your  visit  to  the  White  House  was  most  welcome.  * 
The  Lnte  Vlre-Pres.  Gnrrett  A.  Hobart : 

'•  We  enjoyed  a  hearty  luagh/' 
The  I^ate  President  Benjamin  Harrison: 

"  He  has  a  wonderful  talent.'* 
H.  :?I.  Kins  Edward  VII.: 

"  A  very  clever  little  geiitleraan.'' 
II.  H.  Qneen  .Vlexandra: 

"  Your  Hiories  were  so  bright." 
Kx-Prenldent  Orover  Cleveland: 

"  The  prince  of  entertainers." 
Rt.  Hon.  1¥.  E.  Gladstone,  IVI.P.: 

'•The  soul  of  humor." 
H.  R.  H.  Dnke  of  ConnauflTht : 

**MoBt  entertaining." 

The  Late  General  i;.  8.  Grant : 

••  A  real  jjenius." 
The  Late  General  "W.  T.  Sherman: 

'•  You  nialce  the  world  brighter." 
The  Hon.  Channeey-  IVI.  Depew : 

"  His  mirth  it*  contagious." 
The  Late  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine: 

"■  Rich  aud  poignant  is  his  wit." 
The  Late  Sir  Henrv  M.  Stanley : 

"There  is  rare  tonic  to  hiis  wit." 
The  Late  Sir  Arthur  Snlllvan : 

*'  He  keeps  the  world  smiling." 
The  Late  Henry  Ward  Beeeher: 

"  There  ii»  sunshine  in  his  presence."  I 


Hon.  Henry  Labonchere: 

'*  He  makes  melancholy  fly  apace." 

The  Late  Sir  morel  lUeKenxle; 

"  His  humor  is  bright." 

The  Late  Hon.  Cfreorve  Hr.  Chllds: 

"  No  yoang  man  b  so  popular." 

IVIadame  Adellna  Pattl: 

*'  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  you." 

Ifladame  Bernhardt: 

"  You  are  an  artist." 

The  Late  Sis.  Salvlnl: 

"  You  are  a  most  clever  mimic." 

The  Late  Edwin  Booth : 

"  A  son  of  Momus." 

Sir  Henry  Irving: 

"  He  is  a  wonderful  student  of  character." 

in.  Coqnelln: 

*'  Your  lacial  expression  is  excellent." 

The  Late  Joseph  JefTerson : 

*•  A  capital  imitation  of  me  as  '  Rip.'  " 

IVlrs.  Kendall: 
"  You  have  taught  me  a  lesson." 

Ella  l¥hee1er  ll'lleox: 

'*  Bright  bubble  of  embodied  laughter." 

General  iVelson  A.  miles: 

"  Your  imitations  were  excellent." 

Thomas  A.  Edison: 

"  No  one  has  had  a  greater  success." 

Henry  Folder: 

*'  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wll,  you  arc  iu" 


The  thousands  who  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Wilder*s  entertainments  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  ol  the  pvr 
quality  and  delicacy  of  his  humor,  but  we  would  say  to  those  who  have  not  heard  him  that  his  %nt,  while  bestf 
of  the  rooit  mirth -provoking  description,  is  exceptionally  chaste  and  refined,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  indooed  by 
the  clergy,  statesmen,  professional  men,  and  press  of  both  Eiigland  and  America  is  a  guaranty  of  this 


CoplouBly  illuMtnrted  with  HumonuM  Drmwiaga,  l2mo.  Cloth,  Onameatml  Coven.  $1,20,  aot ;  by  MmU,  SU9 

FUNK  £r  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubtishers,  New  York  and  London 


Time  Saving  and  Labor  Saving 
Reference  Boolts  for  Busy  Worlters 


CompUed  by  CHARLES   E.  UTTLE 


BIBUCAL  UGHTS  AND   SIDE^UGHTS 

Or  ten  thousand  Biblical  illustrations,  with  thirty  thousand  cross-references,  consisting  of  facts, 
incidents,  and  remarkable  statements  for  the  use  of  public  speakers  and  teachers  and  others  who 
desire  ready  access  to  the  numerous  interesting  narratives  contained  in  the  Bible.  8vo,  Cloth, 
638  pp.,  $4.00 ;  Sheep,  $5.50. 

It    ifl   painstaking,    .   .   .   valuable,    and    important.—'  Its  value  is  lasting     Illustrations  from  the  Bible  are 

Qmrier-Joumal^  LouUvUU.  ,    freth  forever.— Journal  qf  Edu&Uion^  Boston. 

It  is  a  timely,  practical,  and  labor-saving  help.— Spring-  It  Is  a  valuable  labor-saving  book.— Jourwa/  qf  Com- 

JUld  Republican.  I    iMrc^y  New  York. 

HISTORICAL  UGHTS 

Or  six  thousand  historical  extracts,  illustrating  thirty  thousand  topics.  Especially  arranged  for 
ministers,  lecturers,  public  speakers,  writers  for  the  pres;*,  lawyers,  and  all  who  have  occasion  to 
use  illustrations  drawn  from  historical  literature.  The  contents  consist  of  facts,  incidents,  ex- 
amples, aud  precedents  selected  from  standard  histories.  The  subjects  are  arranged  in  alphabet- 
ical order  under  topics  relating  to  religious,  social,  and  political  life— to  moral  and  civil  govern- 
ment. The  book  has  a  general  cross-reference  index,  also  an  index  of  personal  names.  All 
authors  and  chapters  quoted  are  indicated.    8vo,  Cloth,  964  pp.,  $5.00 ;  Sheep,  $6.50. 


The  judgment,  indefatigable  labor,  akid  literary  spirit 
displayed  merit  thankful  public  recognition.— 2rA«  Globe, 
Boston. 

Will  be  deemed  a  prize  by  spttikers,  aothors,  and  others. 
-  The  Nation,  N4W  York. 

There  is  admirable  material  In  it  for  the  feathers  of  a 
million  arrows.— /mqiA  Cook. 


An  initmctive,  well-considered,  and  well-arranged  com- 
pilation.—(7«nV  Stewart  L.  Woodford. 

It  is  valoable  and  very  convenient.— 6Sma/or  Geo.  F. 
Kdmunds. 

It  is  altogether  the  best  historical  referenco-book  ever 
pablisbed.— /fo/i.  Abram  8.  Hewitt. 

THE   CYCLOPEDIA  OF  CLASSIFIED    DATES 

This  Cyclopedia  gives  the  notable  events  of  universal  history  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present.  All  the  dates  and  events  are  entered  in  chronological  order.  Over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand facts  are  presented,  classified  under  topics  representing  every  department  of  interest.  The 
work  thus  combines  within  its  covers  the  features  of  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, a  biographical  dictionary,  a  geographical  gazetteer,  and  a  cyclopedic  record  cf  progress  and 
thought.  Every  effort  has  been  exercised  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  dates  and  accompanying 
statements.  An  orderly  classification,  reference  helps,  and  indexes  make  the  contents  quickly 
accessible.  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  1,463  pp.,  $10.00;  Sheep,  $12.50;  Half  Morocco,  $15.00;  Full 
Morocco,  $18.00.     {Net.) 

OUTUNE  OF  THE  CONTENTS 


Army  and  Navy:  Records  of  military  and  naval  equip- 
ment, organization,  tactic*,  principles,  etc.,  giving  all  the 
great  conflicts  on  land  and  8ea. 

Art,  Science,  Nature:  Notable  events  in  invention, 
discovery,  drama,  music,  painting,  architecture,  important 
astronomical  events,  floods,  earthquakes,  sunspots,  etc. 

Births  and  Deaths:  Nearly  10,000  names  of  impor- 
tant persons  of  ail  times  and  places  with  brief  descriptions 
of  profession,  office,  or  position. 

The  CHimcu:  The  history  of  the  Church,  religion, 
church  organizations,  pioneer  churches,  dioceses,  assem- 
blies, conventions,  heresy  trials,  mission  enterprises,  relig- 
ious societies,  etc. 

MiscEixANfOus:  General  topics  such  as  epidemic  diseases, 


Literature,  Education:  Complete  chronology  of  lit- 
erature and  education,  yearly  is»»ue  of  books,  notable 
literary  incidents,  tiret  schools  and  colleges,  educational 
bequests. 

Society:  fluman  progress,  from  the  serf  to  the  citizen, 
slavery,  temperance  and  prohibition  movements,  labor 
laws,  striken,  riot«,  labor  organizations,  benevolent  an<l 
philanthropic  schemes,  and  all  social  and  industrial  move- 
ments. 

The  State:  The  rise  and  fall  of  monarchies,  establish- 
ment of  republican  government,  the  American  Congresses, 
rise  and  fall  of  political  parties,  with  data  forming  a  leg- 
islative and  political  history  of  every  country, 
census  returns,  accidents,  etc. 


It  is  opnlent  in  detail,  luminous  in  method,  strategic  in 
choice  of  subjects,  and  magical  in  ease  of  reference.— 
Joseph  Cook,  LL.D.,  Boston. 

A  very  valuable  volume,  verv  well  arranged.— //on. 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  ex-Sfteaker  of  t/ie  House  of  Represenfa- 
fives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  dates  that  have  yet 
been  published.— //on.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C. 


As  a  ready  reference  to  the  student  or  writer,  it  seems  to 
me  a  work  of  very  great  value.— //on.  John  D.  Long,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  reference  case  in  the 
library. --//on.  Benjamin  Harrison,  €X-Prf«ident  of  the 
Cut  fed  St  a  fen. 

Invaluable  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  universal  history 
of  the  world.-  ./.  F.  Mc Curdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.I).,  Toi'Onfo, 
Ontario. 
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••Thrilllog 
ooiaace.    Fall 
of  stir  tmd 


-N.  Y.  TrUrJM. 


A  GREAT  STORY-HISTORY 
OF  OUR  OWN  COUNTRY 


'HtoUry 


la  Uvtef 


CbPfUMTot,  jr.  r 


Series  of  Thirteen  Fascinating  Ronumces 


PRESIDENT  Mckinley 


uid:  "Thb  Columbian  Historical  Novels  are  rc«]lj  one  cf 
the  most  beaotifal  prodactioos  of  the  American  preas  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  idea  is  a  most  patriotic  one.  A  pleaanre  la  confenMl 
upon  thoae  who  may  be  so  fortanate  as  to  possess  the  work/' 


UNIQUE  FEATURES  OF  THE  «« COLUMBIAN 
HISTORICAL  NOVELS.** 

1.  A  COMPLETE,  RaiABLE  HISTORY— 1492-1900. 

*'  The  histonr  is  never  subordinate,  so  far  as  facta  are 
concerned,  to  be  exegenciee  of  Action/''^  The  Chicago 
Times. 

2.  THIRTEEN  SIMRING  ROMANCES. 

**We  torn  page  after  page  with  continued  and 
increasing  interest."— .%>«?  ^ork  Herald. 

3.  HISTORY  AND  ROMANCE  BLENDED. 

*'  In  the  harmonious  blending  of  a  thrilling  romance 
with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  histonr  of  oar 
country,  they  are  without  a  parallel."— X  J.  Smithy 
President  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Library  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  EACH  VOLUME  COMPLETE  IN  iTSELF,  YET  ALL 
SKILIFIULY  CONNECTED. 

"The  incidents  are  skillfully  wovcrt  Into  a  contin- 
uous narrative  that  will  carry  an  impregeion  to  even 
the  heedlePH  minds  who  have  no  inclination  to  stndy." 
—  The  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

5.  SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

"  The  artist  seems  to  have  been  in  close  touch  with 
the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  the  result  has  been  such 
illustrations  as  have  added  greatly  to  the  InterestH  of 
stories,  and  without  which  they  must  have  seemed 
strangely  incomplete."— TA^  Baitimore  American. 

6.  THE  ONLY  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND. 

"A  remarkable  contribution  to  American'literature." 
—  Current  Literature,  New  York. 


WHO    WIU  WANT    THE  » COLUMBIAN 
HISTORICAL  NOVELS.** 

I.  PARENTS  %vlio  want  to  give  dMren  historical 

reading  in  attractive  form. 

**  The  series  is  to  be  commended  to  those  who  have 
chai^  of  the  reading  of  young  people,  for  histovr  is 
made  interesting  as  a  story.  "~^on  Francisco  ChromkU. 

2.  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  for  tlie  sake  of  ikt  stories. 

'*  There  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  within  the  land  of  wbkfa 
they  treat  but  would  be  delighted  to  poimcm  a  set  of 
these  bookB.' '—Bochester  Morning  Herald. 

3.  TEACHERS  of  American  History. 

**We  recommend  these  boolcs  especially  to  Qte 
attention  of  teachers  of  American  history." — TIU  Et- 
view  of  Reviews,  New  York. 

4.  STUDENTS  of  American  History. 

*'  The  devotee  of  historical  study  will  find  a  new  ai»I 
clearer  light  on  the  great  events  of  the  world."— 7^ 
Literary  Digest,  New  York. 

5.  LOVERS  or  FINE  BOOKS. 

" '  The  Columbian  Historical  Novels  *  are  really  cm* 
of  the  most  l>eantiful  prndnctione  of  the  Amoteaii 
press  I  have  seen."- Uiftflam  McKinky^  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

6.  ALL  INTELLIGENT  PERSONS,  yoang  omI  old. 
who  enjoy  good  reading  %vith  pleasure  and 
profit  combhied. 

"  These  stories  have  movement,  vivacity,  and  Uterarr 
merit,  and  will  be  read  by  tens  of  thousainds  ."— £,  £, 
Wolfe,  State  Supt,  of  Public  Schools  of  Missouri. 


HON.  LEVI  P.  MORTON, 


EX-GOV.  N.  Y.  STATE,  says:  "The  CoLrnBiAN  HiftroBiCAt 
Novels  possess  universal  interest.  They  tell  the  story  of  tb^ 
new  world    in   a   unique,  pleasant,   and   instmctix-e 


The  Complete  History  of  America  Accurately  Told  in  13  Entrancing 
Tales  of  Adventure,  Love,    Conquest,    War,   Superstition,  Patriotism 

The  history  of  our  country  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  present  times  is  completely  and  correctly  narrated,  yet 
this  is  no  dry-as-dust  chronicle  of  events.    There  are  thirteen  handsome  volumes,  each  of  which  is  a  complete  ro 
of  absorbing  {liUimBl,  prqfusely  iUugtrated.    No  other  work  like  it  exists.    "The  Columbian  Historical  Novels' 
alone,  unique,  incomparable.  Indispensable.    There  is  a  woeful  lack  in  every  home  that  is  not  the  fortonate  ] 
of  this  fascinating  set  of  Books. 

Timothy  Dwlsbt»,  D.O.,  l^L.O..  ex-Pres.  Yale  University,  says :  "I  have  been  much  tn- 
tcrested  In  the  volumes.    The  author  eeems  to  have  accomplUhed  his  purpose  very  •uccessfully.** 

TITI  rC    nr    tup    1"^    QTHRIF^    I-  Oolimbia:  a  story  of  the  DUcovery  of  America.    II.  Estkvak  :  A  St<»ry  of  t^  Saaai^ 
I  I  I  LLO   Ur     I  nt    lO    O  l  V/niCO   comiu«-«u.    III.  Sx.  .XrorsTunt.  A  Story  of  the  Hoffoenota.    IV.  Pocaboktas-  a  S««wtT* 

Viririnia.    V.  THB  PILORIM8  :  A  Storr  of  Mawiai-huw**?*!*.     VI.  A  rKSTl'RY  Too  Soon  :  A  St«ry  of  Baron'*  R«bf>UkMi.    VII.  Thk  Wtt«f 

or  Salem  ;(>r  I'ndulity   Run   Mad.     VIII.  BraDDOCK  :    A  Story  of  the  Pnoich  aod 

Indi.in  Wars.      IX.  iNDKPKNnKXrK  :  A  Story  of  the  American  Revolotlon.     X.  Srs- 

TMNF.D  Honor  :  A  Storv  of  the  War  of  181S.    XI.  Hl'MBLKO  PBn>K:  A  Btory  of  the 

Mexican  Wur.    XII.  UnIoS  .  A  Story  of  the  Orel  UebelHon.    XIU.  CUBA  ,' 

A  Story  of  the  Spaoiith-Ainerican  War. 


Pour  Centuries 

of  Romance 

and  History. 

A  work  that  ought 

to  be  in  every 

home. 


Price  per  set:  Cloth,  $21.75;  Halt  Morocco,  $32.50 
Sold  by  Subscrlptloa, 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  E.  23d  Street.  New  York 
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THElilBLirAL  llJ.rHTRAT(>KcMvii])ips 
theuniqui^  position  ill  Bibli<*al  Litem  I: urr 
ill  tliiit  it  in  coiiiplt^Hly  inter-(l*^THnniiuititJiinl 
in  (^lifirurtt'iMmnibrriTii:!:  *imon;:^  its  iikhj^  than 
IJHIO  TOUT riliii tors,  li^adi/is  <it  thoii^lit  frnia 
all  branrlips  of   ilir  riiristinii  CIiujh'Ii, 

ltspa*res  fairly  brittle  wit li  tho  best  tiinH-ilits 
of  tliH  ^riaats  of  practical  i'xr^psis. 

Wliat  a  buoin  to  yon  to  laivf*  tlu^  tifneHt  nf 
thp  greatt*Ht  libraries  ul  the  world  on  New 
Tt*Htataent  subjects,  ^vitb  a  eoniplote  index  of 
HJJJHIO  tlistinct  references,  at  your  very  clbnw 
at  a  triliiu^'  ontlay. 

IMit^  Ifoiln^vin;^'  jia^'es  teli  t  he  st<a"V. 

A  first  payment  of  only  Two  Dollars 
secures  the  set 

Tin'  Nrjiv  Wtrk  Dhsmrr  ^rnays  :  "  No  matter  haw  full  \iiH 
liliniry  inny  lit-,  and  Imvv  iriipty  liis  jxickfl-lMnhk,  ai*^ 
minister  who  hl'^s  this  ^vurk  wiU  want  it." 

Yon  can  n<jt  afford  unt  Ui  rcuil  (njroffei\ 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company^  Publishers 
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1,000  DOLLARS 

The  average  book  costs  at 
least  one  dollar. 

Look  over  your  book  shelves  and 
see  how  many  of  your  good  books 
of  exegesis  you  have  bought  for 
$i.oo  apiece. 

1,000  OREAT  BOOKS 

One  thousand  books  of  the 
sort  you  use  can  not  be 
bought  forless  than  $i,ooo. 

The  average  pastor  is  too  busy 
properly  to  utilize  so  many  books. 

1,000  GREAT  MEN 

The  preceding  page  will 
give  you  a  suggestion  of  the 
men  v^hose  works  have  been 
placed  under  contribution 
to  this  great  work. 

Can  you  possibly  afford  to  overlook 
such  men  and  their  work  ? 

SIMPLY  TWO  DOLLARS 

If,  then,  we  can  furnish  to  you 
the  best  of  all  written  comment 
on  the  New  Testament,  which 
ordinarily  would  involve  the  pur- 
chase of  I  ,ooo  books  for  $  i  ,ooo, 
at  an  immediate  outlay  of  two 
dollars,  would  you  not  want  to 
hear  about  it  ? 

This  is  our  reason  for  asking  your 
careful  reading  of  every  word  of 
this  announcement. 


rORWERLY 

$61.00     New  Testament  l\ 


A    COMMENTARY 


This   remarkable  work   was    evohc«  i 
is   tlie   triumph   of    a    life  devoted  tt^ 
small     army    of    students,    and     dra^- 
minds  since  the  beginning    of   Net 
must  ever   remain   the   premier   wori 


Giving:  Exegetical  Analyses, 
Ilomileticril  Outlines,  Practi< 
c:il  Applications,  Illuminating 
Similes,  Purtinent  Incidents, 
Historical  l^ights.  Scientific 
Allusions,  Pointed  Parable^s, 
Hcrmcncutic  Helps. 
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to  us  at  c 
paymcJit 
returnct: 


29  Volumes,  Royal  Octav 
in  all  over  19,000   pages, 

The  ifuifx  vaiume  is  ii  wonder.  It  cont 
urn  MS  in  all)  to  the  New  Testament  voIl 
tile  fact  that  the  New  Testament  ha^ 
av^crage  of  between  eleven  and  twelv- 
frequLHtly  cover?^  many  pages  nf  ex|>Q>'' 

SPECIAL  LESS-Tr 

I  here  are  twenty-eight  voluines,  cAch  pjb^3 
Ci)mpletc  Itidev:  Volume  published  at  $3^^ 
set  upon  receipt  of  only  S^-OO*  H  yo\x  Jti»ft 
return  the  instalment  proposition  iit  the  A 
fifteen  instalments  of  S2.00  each. 

. 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Publisher!, 
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tament  exegesis. 
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Volumes 

St.  Matthew 

2d  Timothy,  Tltue, 

St.  Mark 

and  Philemon 

St.  Luke,  8  Vo'b. 

Hebrews,  2  Vols. 

St.  John,  8  Vols. 

James 

Act«,  8  Vols. 

1st  Corinthians,  2  Vols. 

Romans,  2  Vole. 

ad  Corinthians 
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Theflsalonians 

Index  Vol.  to  Entire 

l8t  Timothy 

New  Testament. 

about  650  pages  each, 
I  73  pounds. 

double  columns  of   references  (1,014  col- 

00  distinct  references.     Compare  this  with 

1  all    and   you   will    see  that    there   is  an 
verse.     Then    each   of   these    references 


F-PRICE  OFFER 

rr  volume.     Then  there  is  in  addition  the 

ed  value  of  $61.00.     We  send  the  entire 

nnore  and  the  set  is  yours.     Or,  sign  and 

louncement,  by  which    you  agree  to  pay 


New  Testament  vs.  Old 
Testament  in  Preaching 

You  may  ask:  Why  em- 
phasize the  New  Testament 
Volumes? 

We  answer :  Because  in  preaching 
you  use  the  New  Testament  chiefly. 

A  plebiscite  of  preachers 
was  taken  recently 

on  the  question,  **  What  is  the  pro- 
portion existing  in  you  r  use  of  texts 
between  those  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  those  from  the  New?** 
The  questions  were  sent  out  by 
mail  to  preachers  of  all  denomi- 
nations and  the  replies  represented 
the  whole  country. 

The  result  showed : 

Sermons  on  Old  Testament  texts, 
23  per  cent. 

Sermons  on  New  Testament  texts, 
T7  per  cent. 

Doubtless  you  will  find  in 
your  own  experience  a  par- 
allel to  this  proportion. 

Therefore  we  offer,  first 
The  New  Testament 
Biblical  Illus- 

TRATOR. 


Special  Offer 

Ca*h,  original  price,  $61.00, 
$30.00.      InHtalnicnl, 


Fleming 
//.  Bevell 
Company 
m  Fifth  Art., 
New  York: 


now 

caah    with    order   $2.00, 
and  per  month,  for  15 
months,  $2.00.    Vpon 
receipt  of  the  |2.00 
the  books  will  be 
sent  you. 


Enclosed  find  $2.00, 
for  which  please  send 
me  the  complete  set  of 
29  volumes  of  Biblical 
Illustrator,  New  Testa- 


fork  and  Chicago 


ment  {Series.    If  approved,  I 
agree  to  remit  within  thirty 
days  ^28.00  additional,  or  to  pay 
$2.00  monthly  for  fifteen  months 
from  the  date  of  this  order. 


Xame, 

AddreM 

Ship  6y 

(DELIVEUY   cnARGEs*  EXTUA) 


SCARCELY  less  in  importance,  although  smaller  in  size  than  his  two  former  pronounced  and 
able  successes,  THE  PULPIT  COMMENTARY  and  THE  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATOR,  Rev.  Joi^ 
S.  Exell.  M.A.,  has  applied  his  remarkable  genius  and  assembled  in  these  seventeen  volum»»J 
veritable  Bible  history  by  the  great  writers  of  the  century.     His  careful  harmonizing  of  aubjecu  uil 
writers  will  at  once  appeal  as  a  great  strength  and  insures  the  best  of  treatment  in  each  volume.  | 

Oripnally  published  at  |1.00  per  volume,  or  |?17.00  for  the  set,  this  exceptional  iSeries 

may  now  be  had  by  subscribers  at  little  more  than  one-third  the  original  price. 

A  VERY  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  SAVE  ELEVEN  DOLLARS      j 


17  Handsome 
Volumes 

Formerly 

$17.00 

Per  Set 


SPECIAL   <* 

OFFER     'i 

Now  Only  Jj 

$6.00' 
Per  Set 


Tho  Mon  of  tho  Biblo  'k  Mon  of  tho  Century^ 

EDITED   BY   THE   REV.  JOSEPH   8.  EXELL,   M.A.  ^ 

A  series  of  s  venteen  volumes  of  Biographical  Studies  of  the  giant,  epoch-making  characters  in  the  Bih^,   , 
giving  a  complete  view  of  Biblical  History  and  Doctrine,  as  seen  through  the  most  illuminating  d  ti\  I 
mediums,  the  human  personality.     Each  volume  a  careful  and  complete  study  in  itself,  written  by  a  sAd- 
arly  nnd  devout  author  of  international  reputation.  | 


PRflM   THF     ^^^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  things 
rifuni    I  nt    ^n^Y^  attractive  and 

PULPIT  thoroughly      benefi- 

cial than  a  course  of  BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL SERMONS.  These  volumes 
provide  precisely  the  prepara- 
tion the  preacher  will  need 
for  such  work.  They  are 
careful,  scholarly,  yet 
plain  and  stimulating 
\  ,r>X  studies. 


IN  THE 
STUDY 


our  great  need  is  to  see 
these  men  of  the  Bible, 
not  as  names  or  puppets, 
but  as  living  people.  *  History  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  example/' 
These  men  are  the  examples:  as 
we  know  them  we  know  the  history 
and  understand  the  philosophy. 


BY  THE 
FIRESIDE 


it  is  chanan* 
and    pem^ai-  , 
ity   that  »r»» 
and  holds  us.     The  Bibir  til 
better  understood,  beccosft 
more   attractive    and  otft  | 
helpful  as  we  approftck  J 
through  a  knowledge  of  ^•j 
men  who  lived  and  spok^-siiil 
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Fleming 
H.  RtvtH 
Compainj, 


I'^S Fifth  Ave 

Xew  York 
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Encloned  And  $6.00  \  ^ 
for  which  pleaw  («entl  \r 
me  the  set  of  17  volumes 


AUTHORS  OF  EMINENT  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  REPUTATION 

REV.  J.  S.  EXELL,  M.A.,  General  Editor 
REV.  CANON  RAWLINSON,  M.A.  REV.  CANON  DRn^ER.  IL^ 

^^'X        REV.  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR,  D.D.  REV.  CANON  CHEYNE. 

A.         REV.  PROF.  W.  MILLIGAN.  D.D.  REV.  W.  J    DEAN,  M.A 

REV.  J.  H.  VALLINGS,  M.A.  REV.  J.  M.  LANG.  D.D. 

^•X  REV.  PROF.  JAMES  IVERACH,  M.A. 
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INSTALMENT  ORDER  X^"^ 

Please  enter  mv  name  aa  a  sub-    \    ,|»^ 
pcriber  to  Men  of  the  Bible  by  the  \    rj> 
Men  of  theCentiuy,  in  17  volunies,   \   ^> 
a<eording  to  vonr  announcement,  and  flnd     ^ 
enclosed    $1.00  as  my  first  instalment.   1 
n«'riwtopay  the  balance  in  C  monthly  mstal- 
ineuts  of  $l.(X)cach  (§7.00  in  all). 
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These  Books  on  Bible  Men  from  the  Creation  to  the  Time  of  F 


ABRAHAM 
MOSES 
JOSHUA 
DAVID 

SOLOMON 
DANIEL 
ISAIAH 
ELIJAH 


ISAAC  AND  JACOB 
GIDEON  AND  JUDGES 

KINGS   OP    ISRAEL    AND  JUBA) 
SAMUEL  AND  SAUL 

EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH 
MINOR  PROPHETS 
JEREMIAH 
ST.  PAUL 


(express AGE   EXTKA) 


JESUS  CHRIST  THE  DIVINE  MAN 

FLEIINQ  H.  REVELL  COINtfi 

NEW  YORK:  158 nfth  A?!.       0HI0A90:  80  WlH^gf 


DOUBLE  YOUR  BOOK  PURCHASES 

BY  NOTING  SPECIAL  PRICE  REDUCTIONS  ^^^^^ 


Kuyper's  Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology 

Introduction  by  Prof.  B.  B.  WARFIELD.  D.D. 

This  work  discusses  all  those  questions  which  concern  the  place  of  theology  ampng  the  sciences.  Dr. 
Kfvper  is  "  probably  to-day  the  most  considerable  figure  in  both  political  and  ecclesiastical  Holland," 
anu  the  book  shows,  as  Dr.  Warfield  says  in  his  introduction  :  "The  depth  of  his  insight,  the  breadth 
of  his  outlook,  the  thoroughness  of  his  method,  the  intensity  of  his  conviction,  the  eloquence  of  his 
language,  the  directness  of  his  style,  the  pith  and  wealth  of  his  illustrations,  the  force,  completeness, 
convincingness  of  his  presentation."  Reduced  firom  $4.00  to  $1.00.   Foetagre,  25  cents 


The  Shroud  of  Christ 


By  PAUL  VIGNON 


An  attempt  to  prove  by  scientific  testimony  that  the  holy  shroud  of  Turin  is  the  veritable  winding-sheet 
that  enwrapped  the  body  of  Christ.  In  1898  it  was  photographed  with  far  reaching  results  under  ths 
direction  of  one  of  the  foremost  scientific  photographers  of  Europe,  and  it  was  found  that  the  markings 
of  brown  stains  on  the  linen  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  photographic  negative.  On  the  plate  which 
reverses  the  lights  and  shades  a  positive  portrait  revealed  itself. 

Vine  Full-page  Fhotosravurea  and  Tliirty-eisl&t  Text  ninatratlona 
Reduced  firom  $4.00,  net  to  $1.00.   Foataflre,  35  cents 


TWO  STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY 

OF  DOCTRINE   prof.B.B. warfield.  D.D. 
I.  Aueostlna  and  tb«  Pelagian  Conlrovers/. 
II.  The  DevtlopRMnt  of  the  Doctrine  of  Infant  Salvation. 
RetfMtd  from  $  1 .26,  nat  to  60c.    Pottage,  1 0c. 


ASSYRIOLOGY  :     Its  Use  and  Abuse  in 
Old  Testament  Study.  Dr.  FRANCIS  BROWN. 
An  Interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  with 
references  and  a  full  blocaphy . 

Reduced  from  $  1 .00  to  36c.    Pottage,  8c. 


Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Elements  in 
the  Old  Testament        By  pres.  w.  r.  harper,  d.d. 

The  scope  of  this  work  includes  a  comprehensive  study  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the 
priest  in  Old  Testament  times  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  prophet  and  the  sage.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  great  institutions  of  Israel's  religion,  such  as  the  sacrifices,  feasts  and  prayers. 

B«duoed  firom  $1.00  to  50  oents.   Fostasre,  IS  oents 

Discussions  in  Church  Polity      By  charles  hodge.  d.d. 

These  papers,  originally  contributed  to  "The  Princeton  Review,"  treat  of  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  various 
historical  conditions  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church. 

Boduced  firom  $3.50  to  75  cents.    Fostaee,  25  Cents 


SABATIER    The  Religions  of  Authority  and 
the  Religion  of  the  Spirit. 
Rtducod  from  $3.60,  not  to  $2.60.    Pottftgo.  20c. 

RAINSFORD  A  Preacher's  Story  of  His  Work. 
Rtducod  from  $1.25.  not  to  76c.,  post-paid. 

GRAY    Synthetic  Bible  Studies. 

Rodscod  from  $1.50  to  95c.,  post-paid 

SIMON    Reconciliation  by  Incarnation. 
Rtducod  from  $2.76,  not  to  $  1 .60.    Postagt,  20c. 

FLINT    Agnosticism. 

Rtducod.ffrom  $2.00,  not  to  $  1 .26.   Postagt,  1 6c. 


MOULE     From  Sunday  to  Sunday. 

Rtductd  from  $  1 .60  to  76c.    Postagt,  1 2c. 

DEAN  STANLEY      Westminster  Sermons. 
Rtductd  from  $2.50  to  $  1 .00.    Postagt,  1 6c. 

BOARDMAN    The  Kingdom. 

Rtductd  from  $  1 .60  to  60c.    Postagt,  1 5c. 

FISHER       Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation. 
Rtductd  from  $  1 .26  to  50c.    Postagt,  1 0c. 

SHEDD    Theological  Essays. 

Rtductd  from  $2.50  to  $1.00.    Postagt,  16c. 
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A  heartf ek  plea  for  die  ample  religioD  that  is  unincumbered  by  the  artifidabjr 
of  man-made  aeeds  and  denominational*  divisions,  but  nmsiy  accepts  QmiiI 
and  His  teachings  m  their  original  clearness  and  purity.  :::::::: 

The  Church  of  Christ 

By  A  DISTINGUISHED  LAYMAN 

A  book  full  of  striking,  original,  and  suggestive  thought,  destined  to  make  a 
stir  in  religious  and  theological  circles,  and  set  all  intelligent  men  to  thinking. 


GREETED  WITH  A  ROYAL  WELCOME 

Expressions  of  the  strongest  and  sincerest  commendation  are  pouring  in  hom  dergy  and  the 
entire  press.    Below  are  a  few  typical  expressions  of  opinion  on  diis  remarkable  woik. 

''It  Voices  Mighty  Truths  and  Breathes  Forth  the  Spirit  of  Unitj" 

What  the  Clergy  •nd  Laymen  Say 

**  I  conader  it  a  moit  hop^l,  broad-vnioiied,  and 
veiy  needful  book.  It  is  a  timdjr  publicatioQ.  The 
theme  hat  been  in  the  nunds  of  many,  and  the  facts 
presented  are  those  which  men  are  searching  for.  It  has 
my  hearty  indorsement.** — George  F.  Tibbitta,  Inter- 
State  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'*  A  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  subject  from 
the  standpomt  of  the  New  Testament  Tho  a  '  layman,* 
one  will  accord  him  the  fubess  and  clearness  of  the 
learned  minister  and  free  from  all  taint  of  theolosical  or 
philosophical  speculation.  Its  style  is  simple,  logical, 
convincing,  and  the  matter  muttum  m  paruo.'* — R. 
Moffett,  OeyeUnd,  O. 

*'  It  deserves  a  wide  reading  and  thougMul  coosidec^- 
tion  for  the  mighty  truths  contained  in  it.** — Ho¥rarcl 
Osgood,  DJ>.»  LLD^  Late  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 


"h  IS  an  intelEgeBt,  candid,  eameH.  and,  cs  ^ 
whole,  meritoiious  study  of  the  most  vital  labfeci  ihst 
can  en^ige  a  rational  nund.  There  ar^  passafes  in  the 
discussion  in  which  the  %vriler  rises  to  real  eloquence.  1 
hail  such  a  wodL  from  such  a  source  with  graiehd  Mlii- 
fadion.*'— William  CleeTer  WilkiiiaoD,PtoleMorol 
Poetry  and  Criticism,  Univernly  of  Chica9>. 

"  h  is  the  greatest  religious  book  so  fatf  pdbUed  ia 
the  twentieth  century.** — M.  N.  Cocliraii»  Attoney- 
at-Law,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

'*  It  should  be  placed  in  every  nuonter**  stady  and 
in  eveiv  layman's  home.  The  author  gives  the  tne 
and  onrjr  solution  of  Christian  inaon,  and  psdoKs  rtrAj 
the  evils  of  sectarianism.  It  is  indrpcndem,  cshamlivt; 
Biblical.  The  reasoning  is  dear,  logical,  iik!  focoefiL 
The  arguments  are  strong  and  convincing.  It  wil  stim- 
ulate helpful  thought,  and  enrich  the  maid  ol  every 
**— D.  L  Putnam,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


''It  Grapples  with  Many  Mighty  Problems 

What  the  Religioua  Preaa  Snya 

"  This  book  should  attract 
ing  Star,  Boston,  Mass. 


'*  A  notablebook  on  a  great  theme  ...  by  a  thinker, 
writerof  experience,  and  an  observer  of  keen  insight.** — 
The  Evangelical  Meaaenger,  Cleveland,  O. 

**  An  impartial  and  serious  examination  of  this  vol- 
ume will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  moit  tiving  and  tre- 
metxlous  problems  which  confront  our  modem  church.** 
— Chriatian  Evangelist,  St.- Louis,  Mo. 


*— TheMon- 


'  His  exposition  of  Christiantf  has  strength  and  on^ 
nality,  and  will  intereit  the  minislers  and  students  eipe> 
daUy.**— The  Church  Review,  Hartford.  Com. 

"Thebookisacleardefenseof  tbehiitoiy  and  fadama- 
tal  doctrines  of  Christianity.**— Baltimore  Met^Jut 


''A  Great  Message  Spoken  with  Deep  Convictkm' 

What  the  Secular  Preaa  Snya 


"  He  calls  things  by  their  proper  names,  and  dares  to 
be  origmal.** — Oregoninn,  Portland,  Ore. 

"  The  author  in  a  book  of  serious  message  calls  the 
world  to  the  exalted  purpose  of  unity.** — ^Denver 
News-Times. 


'*  The  author  writes  widi  fervor  and  < 
Poat  Intelligencer*  Se^k,  Wash. 

"  A  strong  influence  in  bringng  about  a  more  i 
condition  among  the  members  oTthe 
churches.** — Mmnestpolla  Timea. 


12mo,  Cloth,  336  Pagea.    Price,  $1.00,  Net;  hy  Mail.  $1.14 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York  and  Loodoii 


To  ministers  whose  salary  is  less  than  J 800  per  annum,  this  work 
will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $1.80.  This  ofFer  is  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  a  friend  who  desires 
a  wider  circulation  for  these  books,  and  *:hould 
be  promptly  accepted. 

\  LECTURES  rZl 
APOCALYPSE 

By  JOSEPH  A.  SEISS,  D.D. 

First  Four  Editions 2,000  SHs 

Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Edltionfl    .    .    8,7&0     *' 
£lghth  Edition  (nearly  ezhaoBted).    .    .    6,000'' 

A  remarkable  work  with  a  phenomenal  sale,  and  a  world-wide  influence. 
The  literary  style  of  these  Lectures  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  this 
with  the  illuminating  and  instructive  nature  of  their  exposition  gives 
them  a  fascinating  and  absorbing  interest.  Thousands  of  readers  have 
commended  them. 

A  FEW  OF  MANY  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  MIN- 
ISTERS   OF  NEARLY  ALL  DENOMINATIONS; 

REV.  C.  I.  SCOFIELD,  D.D.,  formerly  of  East  Northfield, 
Mast.:  **  I  have  read  with  much  care  more  than  fifty  books  on  The 
Revelation.  Of  these,  but  two  have  commended  themselves  to  my  judg- 
ment as  Biblical,  sound,  and  spiritual.    Of  these  two,  the  best  is  Seiss." 

REV.  R.  A.  TORREY,  World  Evangelist:  "  I  have  gone  a 
good  ways  into  the  first  volume  an  J  enjoy  it,  *  * 

REV.    D.    M.   STEARNS  (Reformed  Episcopal):  « It  always 
gives  me  pleasure  to  commend  Dr.  Sieiss'  'Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.* 
I  think  1  have  never  read  anything  more  profitable  or  helpful  on  that 
J08EPB  A.   BBiss  most  wonderful  and  blessed  portion  of  Scripture. ' ' 

REV.  F.  W.  FARR,  (Baptist):  **The  lectures  of  Dr.  Seiss  have  a  homiletic  value  and  a  literary  charm, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  doctrinal  teaching,  that  ought  to  give  them  a  prominent  place  in  every  students'  library.*' 

PASTOR  JOSEPH  A.   OWEN   (Methodist  Episcopal):   "It  is  the  most  satisfying  treatnjent  of  that 
Book  as  a  whole  that  I  have  read. '  * 


Three  Volumes,  Cloth,  1 2mo,  i  ,41 7  pages,  with  Index  and  Chart  of  the 
Course  of  Time.     Former  pricey  ^5,  now  $2.50  per  Set,  express  paid. 

PUBLISHED  BY 
CHARLES  C.  COOK         IJO  Nassau  Street         NEW    YORK    CITY 


Just  in  Time  for  the  Christmas  Tree ! 

NEW    BOOKS   JUST   FROM    THE    PRESS   FORMING    IDEAL   HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


THE  FOUR  WINDS  OF  EIRINN 

By  £THNA  CARBERY  (Anna  MacManus) 
Author  of  ^^In  the  Celtic  Past,^*  "  The  Pauionate  Hearts^**  €tc, 

A  dainty  volume  of  beautiful  Irish  verse  in  intimate  touch  with  the  Irish  hean 
and  saturated  with  the  true  Gaelic  atmosphere.  l2mo«  cloth,  75  cents  nci. 
'*  It  U  natural  magic  in  the  truest  eenae  of  the  worcL  No  leea  remarkable^than  the  prodigality  of 
fancy  ie  the  richneae  and  varletr  of  melody  which  animate  ita  sounds.  The  mnsic  b  ertrywbov 
trae,  and  as  full  as  it  is  new.  One  marvels  at  the  spontaneoosness  of  every  thought  aad  every 
"  -The  Daily New9,  London. 


ord." 


THE  CASTLECOURT  DIAMOND  CASE 

By  GERALDINE  BONNER 
Author  of  '*TAi  Pionetr,*'   *' Hard  Pan,*'   '^To-Morrtnv'i  TangU/' 

A  thrilling  detective  story,  being  a  compilation  of  the^  statements  made  by  the 
various  participants  in  this  curious  case  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
public.      i2mo,  cloth,  ^i.oo,  post-paid. 

SUCCESSFUL    MEN   OF  TO-DAY  s\\^^?YuJ?l^ 

By  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS 

(New  and  Enlarged  Edition).     In  this  book  the  way  to  success  is  described 

by  hundreds  of  men  of  our  time  and  land  who  have  been  over  the  road — 

statesmen,  manufacturers,   merchants,   educators,    reformers,   representing  a 

great  variety  of  true  success.   It  abounds  in  good  stories  and  watchwords  new 

and  old.      izmo,  cloth,  20  half-tone  portraits,  ^i.oo,  post-paid. 

*'  The  book  possesses  all  the  charm  of  biography  of  distingnished  men,  and  abounds  in  witty. 
humorous,  and  telling  anecdotes  and  illustrations.''— «^ouma/  of  Education^  Boston. 

CHARLOTTE  TEMPLE 

By  SUSANNA  HASWELL  ROWSON 
ff^itb  an  Historical  and  Biographicai  Introduction  by  Francis  W.  Halsty 

Reprinted  &om  the  rare  first  American  edition  (1794),  over  1,200  errors  in 
later  editions  being  corrected  and  the  preface  restored.  Full  of  intense  human 
interest  and  charmingly  told,  this  classic  in  fiction  has  from  generation  to  gen- 
-eration  held  its  supremacy  as  one  of  the  world's  mo«t  popular  books.  i6nio, 
cloth,  1 6  full-page  illustrations,      j  1.2 5,  post-paid. 

THAT  THEY  ALL  MAY  BE  ONE 

By  AMOS  R.  WELLS 

Editor  of**Tbe  Christian  Endeavor  fForld** 

In  this  work  the  author  deals  in  an  original  and  powerful  way  with  the 

important  question  of  the  unification  of  denominations  and  the  doing  away 

with  all  strife  and  whatever  hinders  godly  union  and  concord.     Small  i  zmo, 

cloth,  209  pages.      75  cts.  net; 

"  Probably  no  more  important  subject  i8  before  Christian  America.  The  book  is  wxitten  hj  one 
of  tiie  best  pens  in  business  for  QiXL.^"— Religious  TeUsccpe. 

THE  BOYS'  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

By  REV.  WILLIAM  BYRON  FORBUSH,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 
Author  of  ^^  The  Boy  Problem  ** 

With  the  same  vividness  and  movement  that  is  found  in  the  favorite  jovesik 
biographs  of  popular  heroes  the  author  portrays  the  heroic  Jesus.  He  is  seen 
playing  the  games  of  boys;  camping  out  with  the  fishermen;  sailing  the  lake 
in  the  storm;  braving  the  enmity  of  the  mighty;  dying  like  a  soldier  for  ahohr 
cause.  The  book  is  dramatic;  made  of  short  sentences,  crisp  descrqpdoos, 
plenty  of  dialogue.  It  approaches  the  divine  Jesus  through  human  greatness.  1 2mo, 
cloth,  8  baJf-tonc  illustrations  from  famous  paintings.      J  1^25,  ncL 


FLNK    'J  ^\  AGN.\LL?^    COMPANY,  NEW   YORK   ^  LONDON 


A  WEALTH  OF  MATERIAL 
FOR   ORIGINAL,   ATTRACTIVE   SERMONS 


IN 


THE  fflSTORIANS'  fflSTORY  of  the  WORLD 

HIS  new,  brilliant,  and  authoritative  narrative  of  all  peoples  and  nations 

nr^        covers  every  conceivable  phase  of  civilization.     In  addition  to  its  ac- 

-^  count  of  great  characters,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties,  of  the  progress 

and  the  growth  of  nations,  it  gives  in  broad  outline  the  history  of  art, 

music,  literature,  science,  political  economy,  and  religion  from  7000 

B.  C.  to  the  present  day. 

To  the  Bible  student,  it  opens  up  the  fascinating  subject  of  comparative 
theology,  looked  at  from  the  broad,  human  standpoint.  The  following  is  only 
an  incomplete  resume  emphasizing  the  value  of  the  History  as  a  hand  book  oh 
religion : 


Creeds  and  Mythology 

ArminianisM 

Assyro- Babylonian 

Babism 

Brahmanitm 

Buddhism 

Christianity 

Confuscianism 

Greek  Religion  and  Mythology 

Fetish  fForship 

Indian  Mythology 

Judaism 

Mohammedanism 

Monasticism 

Phoenician  Religion 

Roman  Religion 

Scandinavian  Mythology 

Shintoism 

Sun  fyorship 

Taoism 

Zoroastrianism 


National, 

Rkugious,  and 

Church  History 

Arabia 

New  Zealand 

Austria 

Persia 

Bosnia 

Phoenicia 

Bulgaria 

Phrygia 

Byzantine  Empire 

Poland 

aina 

Portugal 

Egypt 

Rome 

England 

Rumania 

Finland 

Russia 

France 

Scandinavia 

Germany 

Scotland 

Greece 

Servia 

India 

Siam 

Ireland 

.      South  Africa 

Italy 

Spain 

Japan 

Switzerland 

Lydia 

Thibet 

Mexico 

Turkey 

Nepal 

United  States 

Netherlands 

and  Belgium 
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thr./uiir  bJiidiJiM  mentioned  on  whEch  wi'  con  allow  llie   /(S>  /  ,^^^J^^^}^^f^^Vs 
Kriecial  dlscouDl.    ThtT^r  will  be  uwardt^  In  Ibc  orsJcr  that   /^  /  .  tratlons  of  inelJutfoi' 

V     JippiicdUorn  mc  rt'cdvMl  for  them.  /J^  /    ,i"1f^   History   of    the 
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Bronze 
Memorial  Tablets 


C)  render  reverence,  or  to  express 
loving  tribute  to  the  departed,  the 
Bronze  Tablet  is  recognized  by 
people  of  taste  as  a  most  fitting  medium. 
It  is  simple,  decorative,  imperishable. 
^This  form  of  art  is  the  life  work  of 
several  artists  of  high  standing,  who 
devote  their  thought  solely  to  Gorhaqj 
productions.  In  reproducing  their  de- 
signs, the  Gorham  Foundries,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  realize  the  finest  possibil- 
ities of  Bronze  casting.  ^This  Company 
is  always  ready  to  submit  sketches  and 
exact  estimates  of  cost. 

?«.GORHAM  COMPANY 

Fifth  Ave.  and  Thirty-Sixth  St,  New  York 


Greatest  Bible  Commentary  Offer 

Ever  Made 

A  series  of  expositions  covering  all  the  chapters  and  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  by 
the  most  eminent  divines  and  Biblical  scholars. 

The  Scriptures  are  analyzed^  illuminated,  and  interpreted  in  a  graphic  and  thoroughly  interesting 
manner.  The  highest  order  of  scholarship  is  mani^sted  throughout  the  entire  work,  and  it  is 
written  in  a  style  that  is  essentially  popular  and  posidvely  ^iscinadng. 

The  knowledge  imparted  through  this  work  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  an  invaluable  aid 
to  Ministers,  Expositors,  Teachers,  and  Students  of  the  Bible. 

Strongly  and  Handsomely  Bound  in  Genuine  Buckram  Cloth  at  Less  Than  One-Half  Price 

Our  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  mer- 
its and  popularity 
of  this  valuable 
modem  Bible  ex- 
position and  the 
large  number  of 
glowing  testimo- 
nials received 
from  grateful  pur- 
chasers lead  us  to 
make  readers  of 
The  Homiletic 
Review  the  lib- 
eral proposition 
below. 


t«cli  voImwb  aMAMres  lOM  xJHxlH  iacbes,  frnpittm 
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The  Eminent  Authors  of  these  Expositions  are  u  fallows:    \!!'^^  nopsf n'i'^  ^k?^m? s?,"^?: 


HABf'EH,  nil.    :h-*tnjfl,  Hrni  whI  J^<i  nml  j^ainuiM,  W    (*    lUuKir,  tilt.,  IJ,,I).    First  mui  ^v>ni6  Klntfn,  UittiiC'L  IJkan  F  W. 


Vauush,  IMV  F]n*t  and  isectrnd  i  hnmUlrj.,  W.  M  IVfcNNJfTT,  MA.  Kzni.  Jvftaeiiiliil'j.  KmIut,  s<.nn  ui  Suloiiii(»ii,  Umn-nTitlliMii 
W.  V  Ai>KSKY.  ^lA  FBalJii£s  l'i>lii*i>ilfl[jrt,  I'tjilrnirmi,  A].fc:xAM>*;ii  MArLAhl^*  ti.D.  I'Titwrh*,  H.  K.  Hoitrnv,  li.Ii.  h:L'i-]i'7<lMNh'N. 
BxMl  EI.  tJi'V,  l>Jr  I*iitab^TT*-flvc  \rrii-<r  rrii]»ii4^rt<,  i;R<>Ririii  ATv^m  SMITK^  IKU.,  LL.1>.  .h  nrnCali,  r  J.IUt.U^I.A.  KEikU.I, 
.lOBN  SkiSskh.  M.A,  St.  MhLIicW,  pf.  MrsltO  IjIUKuN^  D.J>.  St.  \A\k^\  IlK^fHT  Hi  uto.V,  M.A.  Atls-  'it  l\H'  A[tu»tliii,  4j.  T. 
Stokjp-^  f>.[>.  ItiMitftOA.  II.  C\  U.  Mmi.it.  h.lJ.  ^'ritiid  rcirlTithlliui*,  TlicAailoniiinj,  Javich,  Ukjcnkt,.  fJ.U.  c>ii1e(M*|]p(»  FplirNUnji, 
K.  G.  FcvuLAT,  IM>.  rtifUpplJiait,  lioiiMitT  lUiMtr^  MVt.  t'lnt  and  i^ifond  TtdiutTiy,.  Tltuji,  Jani^n,  .fudt\  x\.  Pu  MHVit,  JMi. 
Hebnwii.  T.  r.  KnwAitnK  TMl     ¥it%t  am\  SiTKOd  Pi'lrr,  ,J.  It.  LiMnT,  I>  D.    Flr*r,  Si.>cijiid  nnrl  Ttiird  John,  W   a  lixampkr.  |i  n. 


A  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION 

We  will  send  this  magnificent  set  of  books  by  freight  or  express,  a//  charges  prepaid^  to  any 
station,  on  examination  for  ten  days,  without  any  advance  payment,  under  the  agreement  that 
if  found  satisfactory  one  of  the  plans  or  payment  named  below  will  be  accepted  and  money 
forwarded  within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  books,  or,  if  not  wanted,  to  be  carefully  boxed 
again  and  returned  by  freight  at  our  expense. 


Former  Price  $22.50,  the  Complete  Work  Now  Offered  for  $10.00 

1.  Send  $10.00  and  the  six  volumes  will  be  forwarded  at  once  by  freight  or  express,  prepaid,  as  dircctiH],  or  »( ixl  the 
$lO.00  within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  books. 

3.  Or,  send  $1.00  and  agree  to  pay  $1.00  monthly  for  the  next  eleven  months,  mskinc  $12.00  as  complt'te  paynx-nt, 
and  the  six  volumes  will  be  fbrwarded  at  once,  or  commence  the  monthly  payments  of  $1.00  within  t»«n  dHyn  after  rtTeipt 
of  books. 

Freight  or  cxpren  charges  are  prepaid  on  either  of  above  plans,  and  we  also  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

After  ten  days  for  examination,  if  the  books  are  not  found  to  be  just  as  above  set  forth,  they  may  be  then  ret!imcd 
to  us  in  good  order  by  freight  at  our  expense  and  the  money  received  by  us  for  them  will  be  refunded. 

The  S.  S.  SCRANTON  CO.,  Bool<  Publishers 


establtolwd  i866. 


HARTFORD,  CONN, 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  'jl^  tioniLKTic  Revmw. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARILY  BOUNTIFUL 

SUPPLY  or  GOOD  THINGS  DURING 

THE  COMING  YEAR  IN  STORE  FOR 

SUBSCRIBERS  FOR 


The  Missionary  Review 
of  the  World 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1906 


§XTENSiy£  plans  have  been  made  for  making  the  Missionary  Review  op  the  World  for  the 
coming  year  more  Indispensible  than  ever.  Read  the  Review  and  you  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  Christian  Missions  throughout  the  world.  Study  the  Review  and  yoa  have  a 
liberal  Missionary  Education.  The  editors  of  the  Review  have  made  the  work  of  mim^twta 
a  life  study.  The  progress  and  problems  of  the  work  are  discussed  without  partiality  but  in- 
telligently and  picturesquely. 

The  Review  has  for  its  contribntors  the  best  missionaries  and  religious  authors  in  all  lands. 
They  write  of  things  as  they  are  on  the  frontier,  of  difficulties  and  discouragements  as  well  as  of 
triumphs  and  trophies.  Missionary  secretaries  and  others  discuss  home  problems  and  perplezltifli, 
opportunities  and  advance  movements. 

The  selection  of  the  1>eiit  articles  and  items  from  all  the  Missionai^  Magazines  of  home  and  for- 
eign lands  makes  this  a  **  Missionary  Review  of  Reviews*^  and  gives  our  readers  the  benefit  of  tlie  edito- 
rial ability  and  foresight  of  all  the  great  Missionary  Editors. 
This  department  presents  great  variety  and  strength  in 
its  articles. 

The  Editorials  discuss  briefly  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Missions  and  the  great  events  of  the  day  in 
their  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  full 
of  suggestiveness  and  inspiration. 

The  Book-ReTieiirii  give  a  full  list  of  all  publica- 
tions of  permanent  value  for  Missionary  reading  and 
reference.  Specialists  review  books  impartially  with  sole 
reference  to  their  value  to  the  reader  in  respect  to  trust- 
worthiness, freshness  of  treatment,  interest  and  helpful- 
ness. The  domestic  and  foreign  magazines  of  the  month 
are  also  reviewed  with  reference  to  their  important 
articles  on  Missionary  themes. 

The  CSeneral  Missionary  Intelliirence  de- 
partment is  in  reality  a  newspaper  giving  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  items  of  information  from  every 
Missionary  field— revivals,  disasters,  deaths,  notes  of  prog- 
ress, etc. 

The  Review  proves  a  most  useful  and  necessary 
handbook  and  reference  volume  to  pastors,  missionary 
leaders  and  all  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  In 
it  are  single  articles  which  are  worth  many  times  the  price 
of  a  subscription  and  in  a  single  year  are  groups  of  articles 
which,  gathered  into  volumes,  would  make  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  a  missionary  library. 

Here  are  suggestions  for  missionary  sermons,  facts, 
figures  and  incidents  for  addresses  and   Sunday  school 


NOBODY'S  CHILDREN"  RKSCUKD  FT 
DR.  BABNABDO. 
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[Prospectus  Continued  on  Secund  I'age  following.] 


Purity  Corrospondenco  Bureau 

Young  people  battling  with  selfhood  and  temp- 
tation, or  contemplating  marriage  ;  parents  and 
teachers  contending  with  impurity  among  children 
or  with  other  problems  of  personal  purity,  should 
write  the  Purity  Correspondence  Bureau. 

Enclose  money  order  for  two  dollars  to  cover 
correspondence  and  instructions,  including  the 
following  named  personal  purity  books  : 

For  men  only:  "A  Woman's  Love  and  Virtue" 
"  Medical  Profession  and  Morals  " 
''Danger  Signal" 

For  women  only ;  "A  Reading  Course  on  Avoided  Subjects" 

For  married  men  and  women:    ''Marital  Purity,  a  Plea  for 
Purity  in  the  Marriage  Relation  " 

Of  this  book  the  Rev.  Joseph    Flint,  President  American  Purity  League, 

writes : 

'*  It  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  every  statement,  while  sensible  and  persuasive  in 
diction.    Thousands  of  otherwise  good  people  would  greatly  profit  by  its  perusal." 

ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  CONFIDENTIAL 

WHITE    CROSS    HEADQUARTERS 

a8  New  York  Avenue,  ....  BROOKLYN,   N.   Y. 


Keep  in  Touch  With 

CDc  Pulpit 

of  C0-Day 


THE 


EAGLE 


Subscribe  Now  For 


BROOKLYN    DAILY 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

MONDAY  SERMON  EDITION 

Fourteen   Solid   Columns   of  Modem 
Religious  Thought. 

To  those  who  are  interested  In  rellgloaa  affairs  the  Eagle 
Is  a  valuable  aid.  Ministers  In  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
kept  In  tOQCh  wltli  the  pulplto  of  Greater  New  York— a  city 
which  devotes  more  money  and  time  to  religious  thought 
than  any  city  In  the  world. 

The  Monday  edition  of  the  Eagle  has  a  double  page  of 
fonneen  columns  devoted  exclusively  to  religion.  One  of 
the  two  sermons  preached  by  Dr.  Newell  Dwlght  Hlllls, 
successor  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  pulpit  in  old  Plymouth, 
Is  published  each  week,  and  the  sermons  of  many  other 
prominent  New  York  divines  are  also  printed.  By  this 
means  thousands  of  persons  who  desire  to  know  the  pulpit 
utterances  of  Dr.  HUUs  and  other  great  ministers  do  so 
throfogh  the  medium  of  the  Eagle. 

Samples  Sent  Without  Charge 

ai.50  ft  ycftr.  United  Btatea  and  Canada. 
Foreign  Sabflciiptions.  93. 

Claba  9f  three,  St  per  year,  U.  8.  and  Can- 
ada i  S'l  per  year  Foreign. 

Depi.  H.R. 


"A  Breath  of  Fresh 
Air  in  Fiction'* 

— Norfolk  (Va.)  Landmark. 

"Very  far  from  the  ordinary  run  of  novels  is 
this  story." — Cumberland  Presoyterian, 

**In  the  wilderness  of  books  from  which  the 
reviewer  culls  his  bouquet  of  mixed  blossoms  the 
commonplace,  the  insignificant,  the  promising,  the 
pernicious,  occasionally  he  comes  upon  a  rich, 
warm-hued  rose,  or  a  lily  of  delicate  loveliness 
and  fragrance  ;  such  a  lily  is 

The  Gift  of  the 
Morning  Star 

By  ARMISTEAD  C.  GORDON 

in  purity  of  tone,  in  delicacy  of  coloring,  in  grace, 
fulness  of  outline." — Louisville  Courier- J ournal- 

"  There  is  freshness  and  originality  about  this 
tale  of  a  hitherto  unexpioited  people  that  charms 
and  fascinates  from  beginning  to  end." — Provi- 
dence Telegram. 

"There  is  freshness  of  expression  and  Biblical 
simplicity."— OnioAa  World-Herald. 

*  *  A  story  to  grip  the  heart. "—  Washington  Even- 
ing Star, 

"No  other  book  of  the  year  can  take  a  more 
intense  hold  upon  the  interset  and  sympathies  of 
the  reader." — Pittsburg  Times. 

12mo,  Cloth.     $1.50,  Post-paid 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 
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lessons ;  here  are  stories  of  missionary  heroism,  of  native  converts,  remarkable  revivals,  and  aevarv 
persecutions ;  here  are  descriptions  of  missiomiry  travels  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  the  histories  of 
great  movements  in  the  New  Acts  of  the  modem  Apostles. 

The  Review  is  not  a  rival  to  any  religious  periodical  or  denominational  magazine.  These  are  in 
friendly  coK>peration  and  assist  editors  in  doing  a  work  which  other  magazines  can  not  do  became  of 
their  limited  sphere.  One  missionary  editor  writes  that  the  Review  is  the  *'  peer  of  missionary  maga- 
zines, without  which  the  editing  of  any  missionary  "»*g^»<"A  would  lose  much  of  its  authority  and 
stimulus  for  world-wide  missionary  information.** 

.    SOME  ARTICLES  FOR  1906. 

The  plans  for  1906  include  articles  from  the  best  known  and  best  loved  missionary  writem.  Then 
will  be  illustrated  with  photographs,  maps,  and  drawings  in  such  a  way  as  to  illuminate  the  themes 
and  make  them  attractive  in  form  and  snbstance.  Every  issue  of  the  Review  contains  a  variety  of 
subjects  with  many  fields  represented.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  world  is  covered  in  such  a  way 
that  each  volume  is  an  encyclopedia  of  missions. 

Some  of  the  articles  already  in  hand  or  promised  for  the  coming  year  are  the  following: 

Tlie  nUimioiiary  Revleifr  of  tlie  Year  IfNIff.    By  Rev.  Henry  Otis  D wight,  LL.D.,  8ecre> 

tary  of  the  **  Bureau  of  Missions,  New  York. 
Tlie  Pron^ress  oftlie  MissloMarj  movemeMt  im  tlie  Pa»t  Ten  Years.    By  Robert 

E.  Bpeer,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign   Ifissions,  New  York.    Author  of 

**  Christian  Missions  and  Modem  History. 
Japaaese  Chrliitiaa  Eieaders.    Rev.  James  H.  Pettee,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  in 

Japan. 
JHIimionary  Tralnlno^  tbr  tlie  Yoaafc*    A  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  William  R  Forbash, 

author  of  ^'  The  Boy  Problem.'* 
Interaatloaal  Olplomacy  aad  IHisiiionii.    Henry  W.  Rankin,  New  York. 
Object   Eieimoa   TeacliiaK   ia    Forelgpi   IHissloaii.    Prof.  Geo.  E.  Dawson,  Hartford 

School  of  Religious  Pedagogy. 
The  Supply  aad  Oeniaad  la   Foreig:*   lUlssloas.    F.  B.  Turner,  Secretary  of  the 

Student  volunteer  Movement. 
medical   JHIssloas  Amoafr   tlie  Arabs.     By  Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  F.R.a.S.,  author  of 

**  Arabia,  the  Cradle  of  Islam/' 
Amerleaa  Collenreii  aad  Forelgpi  JHIsiileas  $  their  part  in  the  Great  Campaign. 
The  Rellgrlous  Coadltloas  la  Paaama.  Bishop  Neely  of  the  Methodist  Epiitcopal  Chnrdi. 
JHIssloaary  Federatloa  aad  Cooperatloa.    A  symposium  by  Missionaries,  SecTBtaries, 

Editors,  Travellers. 


SCENE  IN  A  MISSIONARY  HOSPITAL  IN  JERUSALEM. 


[Prospectus  Continued  on  Second  Page  following.} 


Brown's 
bronchial    Troches 

re  absolutely  free  from  harmful  ingredients,  and  have  been  recognized  for  over 
fty  years  as  an  article  of  superior  merit. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  effective  for  relieving  a  cough  and  preventing 
Clergyman's  Sore  Throat,"  hoarseness,  and  loss  of  voice. 

In  boxes  only:  never  sold  in  bulk. 

Obtenre  thit  lignature 
on  the  wrapper. 


Merrill  &  Baker's  Failure 

places  In  oar  handa  the  remainder  of  their  greateat  pobllcatUm     * 

RIDPATH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

9  Mattivt  Roytl  OcUwoVoit..  4,000  DMbit-Colann  Pa|M,  2,000  Suptrfa  niuttntlont 
The  aets  are  their  latest  edition,  down  to  date,  new  Joat  fr^rii  the 
bindery,  beautifully  bound  in  half  moroeoo.    We  ahall  sell  theirj 

LESS  even  than  DAMAGED  SETS  have  been  sold    <i 

Hundreds  who  read  this  have  decided  to  buy  Ridpath  sonte 
day  ;  B4^w  is  tlie  time.    No  need  for  us  to  tell  you 
about  Ridpath.  The  Ebnglish-speaking  world  has  pronounced 
this  the  only  Ustory  of  the  world  wortb  barlHir* 

It  It  Indorsed  by  sx-PretMentt  Harrison,  Clovoland,  and  McKlnloy 
Jofforson  Davis,  Low  Wallaco,  John  L.  Stoodard,  Bishop  VIneont, 
Dr.  Ciiylor,  Rahbl  HIrsch,  Prosldonts  of  Ann  Arbor«  Asihorst,  Brown, 
Dartmouth,  Tufts,  Trinity,  Bates,  Colby,  Saiith,  Vassar,  Yale,  and 
other  Collofos,  and  by  tho  Groat  Anorloan  Pooplo*  200,000  of  whoai 
own  and  lovo  It. 

The  reaaon  of  Dr.  Hidpath*B  enviable  position  aa  a  historian  is  hia 
wooderfuliy  beaatifal  atvle— a  style  no  otner  hiatorian  in  any  generation 
has  ever  equaled.  He  telia  the  world's  history  aa  none  other  oonid  ever  tell 
it;  he  makes  the  heroes  of  history  real,  living  men  and  women,  and  about 
them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  sach  a  fascinating  style 
that  history  becomea  aa  absorbfaigly  interesting  ss  the  greatest  of  novels. 

WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY  RIDPATH  NOW 

Becmnse  It  la  generally  considered  the  Greatest  Hlatory  ever  written. 
Becwnoe  It  to  the  only  general  history  recognized  aa  an  aathorlty. 
Becanse  yon  should  Know  history  In  these  olstory  making  days. 
Becanae  It  Is  so  beantlfnlly  written  your  children  will  learn  to  love  It. 
Becaase  tlUa  to  your  chanee  to  buy  It  HinclileMi  than  erer  before, 
Beeaase  you  may  pay  In  amall  bbhib  moataly  If  yon  prefer. 

Send  coupon  to-day.  We  will  write  you  all  about  It 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  leading  subjects  and  authors.  Each  month  there  will  be  valuable  sJdeligfats 
on  African  iHlsslons  especially dedi^ed  for  those  following  the  United  Mission  steady  coiirBea  for 
women  and  young  people.  There  will  be  articles  on  the  Oreat  ReliflT^OBs  and  their  relatioos  to 
missions ;  on  various  phases  of  work,  such  as  medical  JUissioaSt  the  Priatiaur  Pre««eis 
Educational  and  Indnstrial  Traininar  <  special  articles  have  been  asked  for  on  IVote- 
wortliy  iVatiTe  Cliristian  Conrerts  and  missionary  Heroes*  There  will  be  also 
each  month  a  presentation  of  some  Splritnal  Tlienie  relating  to  the  basis  or  the  motive  of  mis- 
sions or  the  devotional  and  practical  life  of  the  Church  and  the  individual. 

Our  correspondents  are  in  all  the  great  mission  fields  of  the  world  and  keep  our  readers  in  touch 
with  the  actual  work  that  is  being  done.  Pastors  tell  of  the  needs  and  methods  of  the  home  chorcb ; 
secretaries  and  other  officers  of  missionary  societies  describe  the  general  progress-as  seen  through  their 
official  spy-glasses,  and  discuss  problems  which  confront  them  in  their  administrative  capacity.  Mbd 
and  women  from  all  denominations,  nations,  races  and  spheres  of  labor  help  to  make  the  Rsvucw  tki 
missionary  periodical  of  the  day. 

The  maps  and  Ulnstratlons  are  a  feature  of  the  Review.  They  bring  graphically  before 
the  reader  the  extent  and  conditions  of  the  various  sections  of  the  field— the  natural  condition  of  papua 
peoples,  their  customs,  homes  and  characteristics ;  the  life  and  work  of  the  missionaries,  their  homes, 
schools,  churches,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

The  amount  of  ability  and  experience  at  the  command  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  is  indicated  in 
part  by  a  list  of  Recent  Contributor§,  These  men  and  women — American,  European,  African,  and 
Asiatic— give  the  product  of  their  best  thought  and  the  story  of  their  most  vaduable  experience. 
Following  are  some  of  these  contributors: 

Tbeodore    Boosevelt.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Hon.  Joltn  UTanamaker.  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessnp. 

Sir  Henry  M,  Stanley,  m.'P.      Dr.  GrlfBtlt  John. 


Dr.  Jobn  G.   Pa  ton. 
Bobert  E.  Speer. 
John  B.  mott. 
Bev.  H.  P.  Beach. 
Dr.  H.  O.  Dwlght. 
Bev.  Chas.  H.  Brent. 
Iflrs.  N.  Hr.  Waterbnry. 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark. 
Hon.   John   Barrett. 
Hon.  Chas.  Denby. 
Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison. 
Hon.  Hamilton   King. 
Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain. 
Dr.  H.  Grattan  Guinness. 


Dr.  John  B.  Hykes. 

Bev.  UriUlam  ElUot  Griffls. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop. 

Dr.  Alexander  IHaelaren. 

Dr.  Horace  G.  Underwood. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin. 

mrs.  maud  Balllngton 
Booth. 

mrs.  Geraldlne  Guineas  Tay- 
lor. 

Bev.  Andrew  murray. 

Bev.  F.  B.  meyer. 

Bev.  Beglnald  J.  Campbell. 

Dr.  Hr.  A.  P.  martin. 


Bev.  Geo.  F.  Pentoeoat . 

Bishop  J.  m.  Thobnrn. 

Dr.  Urilton  merle  Snslth. 

Bev.  Samuel  H.  Hndlej. 

Prof.  UTarneck. 

Bev.  David  Baron. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  mable. 

Eugene  Stock. 

Dr.  Henry  N.  Cobb. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Chester. 

Bev.  Charles  B,  HTntson. 

Bev.  Charles  Sfelale. 

Don  O.  Shelton. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll. 

Bt.  Bev.  Jamea  T.  Hollj. 

Bev.  A.  mcfjean,  D.D. 


$2.50  a  Year.  25  cents  per  Copy.    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publisbert.  New  Yock. 
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^Stsfntnary  of  Christian  Faith 

By  llenrjr  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.D..  LL.D.  This  is  the  most  mb- 
Antial  oontiibation  to  English  Lutheran  theology  since  the 
tye  of  the  Conservative  Reformation.  It  is  a  complete  and 
aborate  dogmatic,  discussing  the  fnll  round  of  Christian  doc- 
Ine.  The  whole  work  closes  with  a  brief  analysis  of  each  of 
e  forty-one  chapters;  with  a  sabject  index,  and  a  hi^torlo- 
oj^raphical  index.  The  work  is  beantifoUy  printed  in  clear 
pe,  bound  sabetantially,  to  endure  the  usage  of  a  lifetime, 
ctavo,  049  pp. 

Frioe,  post-paid,  $8.00 

fcttires  on  the  Qospets 

Sixty-seven  discourses  for  tiie  Sundays  and  chief  festivals  of 
jc  Church  Year.    Two  volumes,  1160  pp. 
Price,  $5.00 

2Ctur€S  on  the  Epistles 

sixty-eight  sermons  for  the  Sundays  and  chief  festivals  of 
he  Church  Year.    Tuo  volpmcft,  1055  pp. 
Price,  $5.00 

mcfures  on  the  Minor  Festivals 

Thirty-seven  lectures  on  the  Gospels  and  Episties  for  the 
nlnor  festivals  of  the  Church  Year.    519  pp. 
Price,  $2.50 

enfentide  Sermonettes 

A  new  volume,  containing  twenty-five  brief  dlscourseskon  as 
nAny  texts.  They  were  preached  in  different  years  on  week- 
lays  dnrthg  Lent,  but  are  suitable  and  edifying  for  all  seasons. 

Price,  post-paid,  80c. 

Tliia  book  and  the  one  entitled  **  Passion  tide  Scrmonettes" 
:an  also  be  had  bound  together  In  one  volume. 
Per  copy,  post-paid,  $1.50 

Jementary  Homiletics 

By  Bev.  Jacob  Fry,  D.D.  Rules  and  principles  in  the  prep- 
aration and  preaching  of  sermons.  A  thorough,  fhictical 
trcmtisc,  with  illustrations.    Eevlsed  and  enlarged,    as  pp. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.00 
dements  qf  "Religion 

By  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  A  compendium  of  Lu- 
theran Doctrine,  dlscnssing  the  points  of  our  belief  under  the 
nneral  theme  of  Redemption,  its  Prerequisites,  its  Prepara- 
tion Its  Application,  its  Effects,  and  its  Administration.  An 
excellent  and  standard  view  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the 
Lutheran  standpoint,  and  touchUig  questions  of  the  day. 
Per  copy,  post-paid,  $1.25 

liblical  Criticism 

By  Dr.  John  A.  W.  Haas,  with  an  extended  Introduction  by 
Prof.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  This  standard  work  Is  indls- 
pensable  to  every  well  Informed  clergyman  and  schoUr.  SWO 
pp.,  In  clotii  binding. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50 


Golden  A.ltar.  ^he—PonuM  oi LMmg  Pent 

By  Jos.  A.  Sciss,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.  A  comprehensive  and 
compact  Prayer  Book  for  all  private  and  family  needs  and  oc- 
casions, including  the  Faith,  Holy  Promises,  a  Text  for  every 
day,  a  Series  of  Prayers  and  Collects  for  Family  Worship,  and 
a  few  Hymns  of  Consolation.  A  model  of  fulness,  simplicity, 
and  devotion.  The  whole  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound  in 
a  small  volume,  4  x  5i  inches,  with  red  edges;  convenient  for 
the  pocket    New  and  enlarged  edition.    178  pp. 

Price,  post-paid,  50c. 
Perfect  Trayer  and  Its  i^esson.  ^he 

By  Pastor  C.  Armand  Miller,  M.A.,  author  of  '*The  Way  of 
the  Cross,''  etc.  A  devotional  Study  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
based  on  the  explanations  of  this  prayer  given  by  Martin  Lu- 
ther in  the  Smaller  Catechism.  Takes  the  reader  into  the  se- 
cret of  real,  fervent,  and  acceptable  prayer,  and  teaches  him 
both  how  to  pray,  and  for  what  to  pray.  Neat  cloth  19mo 
volume. 

Price,  50o. 
^OUay  €if  the  Cross^  ^he 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Armand  Itiller,  M.A.  A  series  of  devotional 
studies,  based  on  the  history  of  our  Lord's  passion,  and  pre- 
pared for  use  in  the  Lenten  season. 

Price,  net,  50c. 

'Bible  Siory 

A  full-page  picture,  a  masterpiece  of  art,*  with  rvery  Sun- 
day's Lesson.  The  Story,  the  Scripture,  the  Spelling  licason, 
etc.,  are  all  printed  in  large,  clear  type.  A  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  lesson  book  for  young  people. 

Price,  post-paid,  60c. 

Bible  Geography 

Beautifully  and  richly  illustrated,  and  printed  on  fine  paper; 
contains  a  lesson  for  every  Sunday  In  the  year  on  the  scenes, 
climate,  products,  times,  government,  cities  and  districts, 
chronology,  and  other  necessary  details  of  the  Bible.  Thor- 
oughly reliable  and  very  interesting.  Substantially  bound  tik 
buckram  cloth,  most  attractive  hn  appearance.  Acknowledged 
to  be  a  standani  book  of  reference  for  Teachers. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.25 

Bible  Biography 

Containing  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  the  jadges,  the  khugs, 
and  prophets,  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  our  Saviour  and 
the  Aposties,  of  the  New  Testament.  A  readable,  inspbing, 
and  instructive  book  on  biography,  calculated  to  be  conducive 
to  character-training.    Bound  in  cloth. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.00 
Bible  JLiter€xture 

Containing  a  chapter  on  each  Book  of  the  Bible;  thus  pre- 
paring for  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  facts,  by  a  preliminary 
survey  of  each  Book  as  a  whole.  It  is  txxM  of  information, 
such  as  is  needed  in  these  days  when  the  Bible  is  attacked 
from  BO  many  quarters.    Bound. 

Prfce,  post-paid,  $1.00 


Orderj'  tvith  cash  to  be  addressed  to 

1S22  A.rch  Street.  Thiladelphia.  Ta. 


Wh#m  writinar  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Homilettc  Review. 
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Current 
Anecdotes 


1 


is  Our  Great  Proposition 

THESE  THREE  MAGAZINES,  WCHITH 


ECDOTES 


hllll  ItlOHLY  COMU 

WU*  CIIRHlilT    AWIC 


CURRENT  ANECDOTES,  THE  PREACHER'S  MAGAZINE  of  ninstntioiu,  Homiktici, 

Sermons,  Special  Articles  and  Methods  of  Church  Work.    Ponr  Bditors,  Twenty  Special  Costrib- 

utors.    Sixty  leading  Preachers,  furnish  sermons  for  our  Homiletic  Department.    One  in  erciy  is 

preachers  in  the  U.  S.  is  a  subscriber.    If  Current  Anecdotes  were  of  no  varae  you  would  still  get  your 

money's  worth  from  the  Review  of  Reviews  and  Woman's  Home  Companion.    BUT  if  yon  hare  say 

doubts  as  to  the  value  of  Current  Anecdotes,  sign  the  blank  below  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  ttarae 

months  before  you  pay  for  It. 

Dear  Sir: — You  mav  send  me  Current  Anecdotes  and  at  the  end  of  three  months,  send  me  a  bin 
for  a  year's  subscription  (I1.50).  If  the  magazine  is  satisfactory  I  will  pay  the  bill  on  receipt,  if  not 
I  will  return  the  bill  and  the  three  copies. 


...Denominatioa. 


Name ...... .. Address..........— .....— . 

P«  M.  BARTON,  PuMtoher,     Sia  Caxton  Bulldlns,       Gloveland*  O. 


StARCHlNCTHROUCH  ZOO  BOORS . 
WHICH >^  ARE  QUOTED  r  " 
IN  TH^^    COMMENTON 


FIRST 
INTHI 


^  CORINTHIANS 

fr    BIIiMCAL__ 

BNCVCLOPDDIA 


^^'fihfa 


WORKING  IN  THB  DARK. 

THE  BIBLICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


By 


WORKINO  IN  THB  UQHT. 

JAMES    COMPER    GRAY 
st^nd    GEORGE    M.    ADAMS 

4500  pages,  145  pages  of  Index ;  7  x  9^  x  i^,  5  Vols.  18  lbs.  bound  in  heavy  green  buckram  qpcniag  flSL 

SENT  EXPRESS  PREPAID  FOR  EXAMINATION 

on  receipt  of  the  following  blank  clipped  from  this  magazine. 


F.    M.    BARTON, 


PUBLISHER, 

\xton  Bids.      CLEVELAND,  0. 


As  per  proposition  you  mar  send  me  the  Bibical  Bncjdopcdte,  ex* 
press  prepaid.  I  am  to  keep  tne  books  one  week,  naia^  tbcaa  in  prc^ 
paring  my  sermon. 

I  agree  to  either  return  the  books  express  prepaid  wiCbia  ten  da«« 
or  pay  |3.00  within  80  days  and  $2.00  per  month  forOmoBtbs  tkcreBfier 
making  a  total  of  115.00.     Or  I  rtacrve  the  right  to  pnj  IIS.60  viiku 


80  days  instead  of  the  monthly  payments. 

Name 

Address 

Denomination ••• 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  HoMlLBno  RxvxKW. 


Our  catalog  shows  you  just  how  to 
plan  a  library,  so  that  from  its  founda- 
tion to  Jt5  completion,  it  will  alvva^s 
possess  the  beauty  of  synimctncal  pro- 
portions. 

It  also" eit plains  why  Globe-Wcrnicke 
EiasiW  Bookcases  arc  pre  ferret]  by 
fastidious  people  who  understand  hfiw  to 
select  and  arransjjc  a  library  so  that  it 
reflects  both  good  tas^te  a^id  refinement. 

Certain  technical  fcarurts,  sucli  as 
our  patent  equalizer  which  so  governs 
the  action  of  the  door  as  to  render  it 
positively  nnn^hindinf'^^  as  well  as  many 
other  important  details  of  cnnstrucriun 
and  finish,  are  alio  fiiily  explained  and 
ilhistratcd  in  this  catalt»|:, 

A  cnpy  will  \n*  m.iil  [  y»ai  nn  itques^r, 
together  with  the  iinme  of  nurauthtjn/ed 
agent  in  your  city  who  carries  a  stork 
of  these  goods, 

Where  we  dii  ivn  huve  a  representa- 
tive, we  ship  on  [i[i|>rnv.il  —  frei[j[ht  paid. 
Afik  Jor  Ca\jn  ^-  Z   104 


<. 


BRANCH    STORES: 


"^jVlien  writing  l<»  advt  r'i.-ers,  please  mention  The  Homiletic  Review. 


TO    THE 


Man  Who  Doesn't  Drink 


Here  is  a  ReliaUe  Offer 
of 


Sound,  Sane,  Economical  Insurance 


Sound     '^^^^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  weak  spots  either  in  the  principles  on  winch 

the  business  has  been  so  successfully  built  or  the  methods  of  its 

administration. 

S&nC     Because  it  recognizes  the   fact   that   temperance  tends  to  longevity 

and  therefore  entitles  such   a   man   to   a  lower  rate  on  his  poiiqr 

than  is  charged  a  drinking  man. 

EjCOnOinic&l     Because   the  expenses  of    administration  are  absohitely 

reduced  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  a  careful  effidenqr, 

and  because  of  the  great  saving  in  special  rates  to  non-drinkers  named  above. 


YOU  WANT  YOUR   MONEY  TO   PURCHASE  AS   MUCH 
REAL  PROTECTION  AS  IT  CAN  WITH  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY 


HAVE  YOU  WATCHED  THE  PROGRESS  OF 

American  Temperance  Life? 

lu  recofd  is  a  vindkation  o(  honest  and  conservative  methods  and  it  stands  to-day  as  the  only  ComfMoy 
in  America  which  gives  to  a  temperance  man  the  direct  benefits  ol  his  temperance  principles  in  a  reduced 
cost  of  insurance.  The  Company  is  thoroughly  sound  and  managed  in  the  most  economical  manner.  The 
expenses  of  operating  are  absolutely  and  arbitrarily  limited  and  the  surplus  only  invested  in  first 
mortgages  on  improved  city  property.  Positively  no  stock  or  bonds  are  any  part  ol  our  assets.  Hiere 
have  been  paid  to  beneficiaries  over  $1 .325,000.00.  We  invite  your  candid  correspondence.  Many  readers 
of  this  magazine  are  present  policy  holders,  some  having  been  with  us  for  years.  Write  to-day  and  addres* 

B.  Q.  MASON,  Superintendent    ::  ::    253  Broadway,  New  York  Cty 


THE  GIFT  MOST  APPRECIATED 


Would  be  the  gift  of 


A  FOX  TYPEWRITER 


A  clergyman  usually  likes  to  select  his 
own  reading  matter,  but  when  a  type* 
writer  is  considered  then  he  will  always 
be  satisfied  and  delighted  with  a  Tox. 

In  making  a  gift  you  desire  to  give  something  about  which  there  is  NO 
QUESTION  relative  to  its  value,  and  every  clergyman  knows  that  the 
Fox  stands  at   the   head   of   the  list  and  will   always  give  perfe<5l   service. 


We  are  making  a  special  price  on 
machines  purchased  for  gifts  to  clergy- 
;!      !!      men  during  December.      ;-      r: 

Agitate  the  matter  in   your  Young   People's  Society,  your  Ladies*  Society, 
or  your  Church  at  large,  then  correspond  with  us  and  the  rest  will  be  easy. 


mmm? 


Whon  wrifftifT  fn  nrl v«>rf.iiiA*si    t^looiui  •••o.^tiMn  Tf»r  Wf»Mif  VTfr«  Rirv'IWU,' 


MODERN  CHURCH  LIGHTING 

The  illustration  herewith  i-epresents  tlie 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn.  In 
response  to  the  congregation's  desire,  the 
trustees  re<ently  decided  upon  lightiu<r  the 
church  by  electri(;ity.  Much  care  and  atten- 
tion  had  been  given  to  the  interior  decor- 
ations so  thnt  alighting  scheme  in  harmony 
there\Wth  was  essential.  Frink  Reflecting 
Chandeliers  of  spef*ial  design  were  chosen 
and  installed.  The  result  is  one  of  the 
brightest,  cheeriest  churches  one  can  find, 
and  perfect  satisfaction  among  all  those 
directly  interest^l  as  shown  in  words  of 
praise   for  the  soft,  mellow  illumination. 

UGHTING  CHURCHES  OUR  SPECIALTY  FOR  FORTY  YEARS 


551  PEARL  STREET       I     p     FRJNI^       NEW  YORK  CITY 


i 

t 

V 
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BF.RGER'S  **CLASSrK*'  STEEL  CEILINGS 
embrace  the  ROMAN,  ROMANESQJ^IE,  and 
GOTHIC  designs,  catalogued  exclusively  as  church 
styles.      Our  proposition  will  interest  you. 

OPCCISI    Prices    December 
^^    business 

Send  us  ceiling  plan,  accurate  measurement,  stating  dis- 
tance above  windows  and  doors.  Wc  will  prepare  sub- 
mission drawings  and  estimate,  and  offer  our  best 
thoughts  on  the  subject. 

Believing  is  to  sec;  In  us  show  vou  and  voa 
will  be  convinced  of  the  artisticnrs*  of 
BKRGER'S   "CLA^SIK"   Srccl    Ceilings. 

The  Berger  Manufacturing:  Co. 

CANTON,  OHIO 


FIVE    PER  CENT-AND  YOUR 
MONEY  WHEN  YOU  WANT  U 


NO.  2 

a    bank  pay  5  per  cent  interest  on  Saving 


Can 

Depos't5 — and  still  be  within  the  limits  of  thorough 

conservatism  ? 

It  depends  upon  the  bank — its  location — its  plan 

of  doing  business — 

This  company  has  been  in  business  1 1  years — 

It  has  fully  demonstrated  its  ability  to  pay  5  per 

cent  interest  to  depositors,  and  at  the  same  rime  to 

build  up  a  substantial  surplus  as  a  safe  guard  to 

future  depositors. 

It  accepts  deposits  in  any  amount  from  $5  to 

J 1 0.000 — 

Interest  is  computed  from  the  day  the  deposit  is 

made  until  it  is  withdrawn — 

Deposits  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  without 

notice  and  without  loss  of  interest  earned. 

TAis  comparrf  has  a  great  many  Jepcshors  living 
in  all  parts  of  the  country — TOUR  MO  NET 
might  just  as  well  he  earning  J%  as  n<a. 
Write  to  day  for  booklet — 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  ft  DEPOSIT  CO. 

1043  Calvert  Building.  Baltimore,  I 


CHALFONTE 

is  a  new  Fireproof  building  of  the   best   type   located 

ON   THE   BOARDWALK 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J, 

BETWEEN    THE    PIERS 

THE    LEEDS    COMPANY 

Solicits  your  patronage  and  invites  you 
to  write  for  Illustrated  Folder  and  Rates 

Chalfonte    is    Always    Open 


rWOPEDiA 
.■■rPRAlTlCArr 
UUGTATIONS; 


In  Beautiful  Half  iorocco  and  Full 
iorocce  Bindings  far  fhn  Holidays 

f'  1k>8lde8  Uie  buckram  and  nheep  bound  cdltlooa  of  thii  standard  work  ve 

jr'  liave  ckfraDt  gift  editions  bound  In  half  and  In  full  leather  with  hearilr 

t?  ffllded  odses.    Tbey  constitute  •umptnooa  holiday  glfta  within  the  reach  ox 

%  all  through  the  eauy  terms  offered  below. 

The  book  ie  6|  incfaeflf  wide«  10  Inches  long,  and  Si  inchoa  thick  (8to), 
There  are  1;205  pages.  The  qnotationa  are  set  in  8-polnt  type  (brerkr). 
two  columns  to  the  page;  the  index  matter  Is  set  in  ((-point  type  (noo- 
pareil).    The  bnckram-coYored  edition  has  a  cover  design. 

Uhe  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Quotation*r 

The  merits  of  this  oelebnUcd  work  are  so  many  and  so  strong  that  In  il>e 
best  literary  and  professional  circles,  and  by  a  multitade  or  intelliceot 
users  e\'crywtiere,  it  is  considered  the  suuidard  book  of  qnoCatloDa. 

-  Complied  by  J.  K.  HOYT. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choiite.  late  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Bt.  .Tames,  says ;  "  I  nave  always  found  *  The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Qoo- 
tatloDs' the  most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  pablished." 


$1.00  Down,  $1.00  a  Month 

The  Cyclopedia  is  a  book  for  practical  use  and 
constant  help.  Wc  invite  yon  to  purcliase  this,  the 
best  hook,  of  quotations,  on  easy  terms  of  $1.00  down 
and  $1.00  a  month.  Large  8vo,  1,205  pages.  The 
prices  are  as  follows:  Buckram,  $6.00;  Law  Sheep, 
$8.00;  Half  Morocco,  $10.00;  Full  Morocco,  $12.00. 
We  prepay  carriage.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

ihUshen, 


Holiday 

FUKK  &  Waonalls  COMTAlfT.  PohUskien, 

44-60  Ea*t  SSd  Street,  New  York  CHy. 
GENTUtMKN:  I  endow  $1.  for  which  pleMM  wad  mm  on 
carrUiR*  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Q 

bound  In  — (ilato  whether  Bnekram.  H_ 

Morocco,  or  full  Morocco).   I  tkt[T*»  to  renUt  the  balanee  of  the 
Bnekram.  •?  Sheep.  «•  half  Morooeo.  til  fnU  Moroeco).  In  ate. 
•talmente  of  $1  each,  nntil  flettle«^*  la  full.    It  b  nndentood  joa 
tee  Batiifaetton. 


Offtr 


Name,, 


FufiK   i^l    XOc^nalU    Company^    Tubli^hers^   ^ebu   yarK 


Special  Holiday  Edition  de  Luxe  »  An  Exquisite  Chrlsfiiias  BIft 


WE  have  published  for  the  holidays  a  tpcciai  presentation  edidoo  of 
this  notable  romance.  Th'ts  edition  if  issued  In  two  voIbmm 
(in  a  box),  bound  in  buckram,  richly  ornamented  «rith  desifn 
in  gold,  and  printed  on  decide  edge  paper  with  gilt  tops.  It  is  exquisitely 
illustrated,  with  the  frontispiece  a  beautifol  lithograph  printed  in  eight 
colors,  also  sixteen  beautiful  photogravures  in  different  tints,  by  de  Thul- 
strup.  Each  volume  has  a  special  cloth  jacket,  with  designs  stamped  in 
gold  on  back.  The  box  is  wrapped  with  linen  to  harmonize  wkh 
book  and  jackets.     The  exquisite  edition  forms  an  ideal  Christmas  gift. 

A  SUMPTUOUS  HOUDAY  GIFT 

T5arryX5hou  ^ill 

Bv  GEORGE  CROLY 

Introduction  hy  Gem.  Letv  WsUmct 


I  Come 


'^Nothing  more  graphic  has  ever  burst  from  a  red-hot  inspiratioa.  .  .  . 
It  never  has  a  dull  page.  Is  a  gallery  of  wondrous  pen  pictures,  it  can  be 
opened  again  and  again.  .  .  .  It  is  superfinely  produced.** — BrpoklynEsgU. 

'  It  Is  a  romarkfthlc  work,  Miltonic  in  execution,  ranking       "  Parts  of  It  remind  meof  thegrmphicpagetof  Vlctar  HiUEO 
In  urapbic  (l('scn|>rion.  diL'iiity  of  stylo,  and  loftiness  of       in  Ills  *  Les  Miserables '  and  *  Ninety-Threft,*  and  parts  oftt 

''  of  theecenicchsptersof  Sienlciewiczln  his'Qnovadia.*** 

-Theo.  W.  Hunt,  PA./>.,  Prof,  of  English  Language  sop 


tlu'iiK-  with  '  I'aradisc  Lont/  a  wonderful  blending  of  fancy 
ninl  fact,  a  nobU'  fiction  «hiiot«t  nurt  bMrt;ed  with  the  sub- 
lin)t>t  truth." — Johu  S.  Crtn^by 


Literature  in  Princeton  University. 
Price  of  Holiday  Edition,  $4.00.    Regrular  Edition  (in  one  ▼olume  oloth).  $1.40,  post-paid. 

FunK  6    Wa^nalU  Company^  Tubti^her^^  /febu  VorK 


NO  OTHERS  DO  IT! 


THE 


"Standard**  t  "Domestic" 


are  the  only  sewing  machines  combining   , 
the   two    important    features,   viz:    the 

LOCK  STITCH  t  CHAIN  STITCH 


It  is  Very.  Rapid  and  Almost  Noiseless 


We  offer  you 
TWO  MACHINES  IN  ONE 


The  LOCK   STITCH  is  made 
with  two  threads 

Only  one  thread  is  used  in  making 
the  CHAIN  STITCH 


The  LOCK  STITCH  for  perma- 
nent  seams 

The  CHAIN  STITCH  for  seams 
lyou  wish  to  alter 


We  offer  you  a  machine  that  is  hygienically  correct  One  that  can  be 
used  without  strain  or  fatigue.  €LIf  you  are  considering  purchasing  a 
sewing  machine  write  for  our  "Twenty-Five  Reasons  for  Buying  High 
Grade  Two-in-One  Machines.**     It  is  instructive  and  free  for  the  asking. 


CHARLES  W.  KATTELL 

GENERAL  AGENT 

Standard  Sewing. Machine  Co.^and  Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

3  West  Fourteenth  Street         NEW  YORK        Telephone  2583  Gramercv 


''More  intelligible  than  the  Authorized  Version^  more 
(tmooth,  flowing,  and  idiomatic  than  the  Revised  Version, 
and  much  more  elevated  and  impreseive  than  the  Twentieth 
Century  New  TcBtunenV—Olaggow  Herald. 

The  Corrected  English 

New  Testament 

A RsviBion of  the  "Authorised "  Version  (by 
Nestle's  Resnltant  Text).  Prepared  with 
the  Assistance  of  Eminent  Scholars  and 
issued  by  Samuel  Lloyd,  a  Life  Governor 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
With  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

l6mo,  Bible  paper.  Cloth,  net  S1.5O : 
Leather,  net  f2.25 

"In  naturalnera,  clarity  of  rendering,  and  accordance 
with  the  usages  familiar  to  the  modern  world,  without 
lose  of  dignity  or  the  flavor  of  the  older  English  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  from  childhood,  the  version 
pleases  us  better  than  the  Revision  of  1881.  It  is  a  real 
addition  to  the  library  of  English  versions  of  the  New 
Testament."— T'/te  CongrtgatUmcUUt. 


Send  for  Full  Dencrlptlve  Circular. 

27  A  29^ 
23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


G.  P.  PUTMM'S  SONS  ^'•»*-' 


VGLISH- 


PttlLll 


IN  EVERY  CITY  iH  TH£  U*S. 
AMD  CANADA,  IN  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAN0.mEtAND,Al>STRAL*A  , 
ETC, ETC...     A 


. ...„.,, NATIONS 

HAS  GaKE:  OP*  PURE  MERIT, 
RANKIN  (i  ABOVE  ALL  O  T  H  £  R 
BOOKS    OF    riS  KIND. AND      IN 

Many  cases  used  next  to 

THE    e^SLe     ITStLF, 
*VOLS,-  60J00O  auOSTRATIONS. 
WRITC    FOR      INFQI^MATION      TO 
©.W,Pl_AC»^,TRoy^  N.  Y. 


SYSTEM 

in... 

Church 

Finances 


Send  for  the  64  pa^  CaiiJofiie  of 

l|^==^ENV£LOPESYSTCM  SUPPUCS^^^ij 

which  we   have    just    issued. 


Our  Holiday  Catalogue.  ^.   ^^ 

full  story  of  all  the  beautiful  reaolaities  for 
Christmas.  Everirthiiig  you  require  for 
g^ifts,  etc.,  sent  firee  on  request. 


MacGalla&Go.ing. 


207D«GkSL 
PhiiadelMit 


Get  Money's  Worth  of  Ne« 
Books  and    Helps 
Christian  ReloroM 

3  20ih  CENTURY  BOOK^ 

DR.  W.  R  CRAFTS 

"Patriotic  Studies" 


''Successful  Men" 
'  biteipcants   and  Opiasi* 


all  sent,  on  request,  snd  ^'SKb  C«s 
tury  Quarterly/*  as  rebslea  to  1 1 
contributing  1S4)0  (one  beak  tm 
"  Qnarteriy^'  is  fl.OO)  to 
THE  INTERNATIOIML  REFORM  BUREAU.  206  IVniMylTiirfa  Avr.i 
S.  K,  Washington,  D.  C.    Send  for  Beport  and  liteianBc  IjCi 


Clergjnnen's  Tailoriiig 

TEN  PER  CENT.  DtSCOUMT 

Write  for  deigyinai's  fiee 
card,  samplet»  ityle  book,  l_ 

pfice-lkof  Eofflab  Wooksi 

taaodng  at  $lf>^.  $2%  and  «BQS 
Fabrics  and  fittiag  tkofOQglbly 
:r-ipedal  dcpsitmenl  lor 


dbkal 


Taaoa  and  Wooka  Mm^aaa 
Eastern  HMdqaarterat  300  aad  302  M^ib . 

SlORsin  fottileen  dtiet.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  HomiIJBTIO  RsVIXW 


Wilson^s 
Rollmg  Partitions  |:-, 

A  marvellous  coDYenience  and  the  moet  effective  method 
for  dividing  large  rooms  ic  Cbiircbefl  and  School  Buildings 
into  small  rooms,  and  vice  versa:  made  from  various  kinds 


easily  operated  and 
Fitti 


of  wood;  sound  proof  and  air  tight; 
lasting.   Made  also  w ith  Blackboard  surface'    I^i ttfd  to  new 
and  old  boildings.    Used  in  over  5,000  Churches  and  Public 
Buildings.    Mention  the  Homiletic  for  free  pamphlet. 

Also  VenetUn  Blinds  and  RoDiav  St«el  ShuHers 

JAS.  G.  WILSON  MFG.  CO^  5  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


What  Is  Daus" Tip-Top? 


that  Daus'  **  Tit 
Duplicator  is  the  b^t. 


simplest,  and  cheapest 
device '         " 


TO  PROVE  ,,  ,^ 

device  for  making 

100  copies  from  Pen-written  KaA 
50  copies  from  Typewritten  ori^nal 

we  are  willing  to  send  a  complete  Duplicator  without  deposit  on 
ten  days'  trial,  if  you  mention  The  Homiletic  Review. 

No  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  no  washing,  no  press,  no  printer's 
Ink.  The  product  of  2S  years'  experience  in  Duplicators.  Price 
for  complete  apparatus,  cap  size  (prints  8K  in.  by  13  in.),  |7.50,  subject 
to  the  trade  discount  of  33^  per  cent    $5.00  net. 


FELIX  A.     L.  DAUS    DUPLICATOR  CO.»  Daus  Bld^..  m  John  street.  New  York 


eHURCH  PLANS 


BENJAMIN    D.    PRICE,  ).  „^,-,-_.^ 

MAX  CHARLES  PRICE.  )  ^^t'^^'^'*^' 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


Catalogne  containing  description  and  nrice  list  of  a  great  variety  of  chorch  plans  free  to  Ministers.    To  others,  20  oentib 

8,000  Churches  have  used  our  Paper  Imitation  of  Stained  Glaee.    It  is  decorative  and  obviates  all 
annoyance  from  sunlight  Uirough  the  plain  glass.    Circular  and  sample  scraps  free. 


-OR    MINISTERS    ONLY 

An  Extraordinary  Offer 

\m  so  confident  I  cnn  please  you  in  both  quality  niid  price  that  I  will 
nd  to  your  study  on  upprotal  and  prepaUt  (in  U.  S.),  an  a«fiortcd 
»acn  Bxqaiaiie  Marriaffe  Ceriiflcates  and  Booklets, 
on  may  return  those  you  do  not  want  at  my  expense.  Time,  fiO 
kja.  or  a  liberal  discount  for  cash  In  10  days.  For  framing,  book- 
ta,  or  both  ?  Express  office  ?  Pastor  of  ?  I  sell  many  other  things 
■o.  ••©©  It  Now,»» 
duts.  E.  Blodffett,  4  Anbnni  Park,  Chi«affo,  III. 


Profitable  BusliieM-amall  Outlay.  ,^ 
Oataloaue  FREK.     It  explains  Fully. 

ERIISWAIITED«riIM*V;t* 

HARBACN6C0.809FllbertSt.Phila.Pa 


MAGIC 


>n  Approval.  Freight  Paid  IS«on  $1.00  S^"*  S1.75  BlSi 


a  Sectional  Bookcase 

Pronounced  the  Best  by  Its  Thousands  of  Users 

The  Landstrom  cases  are  made  under  oar  own  patents.  In  oar  own 
factory,  and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  tho  home  and  office. 
That  is  the  reason  we  can  offer  them  at  Huch  reasonable  prices.  In  par- 
chaslns  a  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a 
doubtful  experiment,  bat  are  aettind  an  article  which  time  and  experi- 
ence have  proven  a  wonderful  success.  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the 
productof  years  of  andivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture. 
Every  book  section  has  a  non-blndle**  diHapi>earing  cIbss  door  and  is 
hlshly  finished  in  8oUd  Uoldem  Oak.  /Tops  and  bases.  ll.OO  each. 

AH  goods  sold  dinct  Irom  factory  only 

The  C.  J.  LVNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Mfra.  of  Sectional  Bookcaaea  and  Filing  Cabinets. 
When  writing  to  advertiserSf  please  mention  Thk  Homilettg  Revisw.  a 


inaivianoi  uommunioD  service 


AND  IN  MANY  DESIGNS 

WE  HAVE   SUPPUED    OVER 
CHURCHES 


SeDdforhiUpuliailutnd  oulocne  No.  43. 
Ghre  ike  oooiber  of  ooomiaicaals  «ad  aamt 
ol  diurdi    a  ternct  tent  Mibfect  to  <gpi>yl 


GEO.  R  SPRINGER, 

256-258 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Chwrch 
Organs 


AUSTIN  ORGAN  CO. 
HarUbrd,  Cmn. 

Exclusive  Btulders  of 
Electric  and  Tubular 
Pneumatic  Church  and 
Concert  Organs  on  the 


Austin  Universal  Air  Chest  System. 

Write  for  Booklet  "D.' 


Message  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year 


Selections  from  Addresses  of  Albert  J.  LymaOf  D.D., 
collated  by  Elizabeth  Hills  Lyman.  Proceeds  to  aid 
two  deserving  yonng  women  jast  entering  college. 

Price,  75  CenU ;  by  MaU,  85  Cents 

Address  ELIZABETH  HILLS  LYMAN,  856  President  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MORE  THAN  A  PROPHET 


,  pro- 


A  novel  of  200  pages,  handsomely  bounds 
posing  a  speculative  explanation  or  8t.  Matthew 
xi:  11.     Of  intense  interest  to  preachers.     Sug- 
gestive, Original. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

Order  of  author,  I^I^OVD  CASSEI^ 
DOUOLiAN,  Pastor  First  Eng.  Lutheran, 
Lancaster,  Ohio.^ 


NDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 

Our  "SELF-COLLECTING"  Trav  1b  the 
beat  f <ir  all  churchen.  Over  2000  cnurchefl 
now  use  this  tray.  Saves  onk-foubth  the 
copt  of  any  other  system.  Write  for  our 
liberal  offer  for  a  service  for  your  next 
communion.   Address 

Box    H,   LIMA,  OHIO 


NOMAS   COMMUNION   SERVICE  CO 


1 

(iDttdic 

FOR      THE 

CHURCH 
SCHOOL 
dfHOME 

SPEaAL    CANTATAS 

Antbems  and  Scrries 

for   Thankagmng   and 

Various  Seasons  o(  the 

Year 

COPIES 
SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

NOVFI.m.  EWER  &  COMPANY 

21  EAST  SEVENTEEI^TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Individual  Communion 
Cups 


Why  permit  a  custom  at  the  Commonioa  table  vhidi  yvm 
would  not  tolerate  in  your  own  home?  Adopted  by  evoy 
denomination  and  eminently  sadsfactory .  We  were  pioneca 
with  this  idea  and  our  outfit  is  to-day  used  by  the 

Largest  List  of  Churches 

havinflr  the  individual  system.    Let  us  send  yoa  the  Hsi  and 
Free  Book  showing  styles  and  prices.    WewiUaenda 

Trtmi  Outm  Pne  to  Your  OnnA 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTRT  CO.SMhBt  8Kkcslv.N.T. 


The  Latepton 
Simple jc  Vr inter 

Is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  Duplicating  procen  ever  mvestal 
!■  no  new  ranvled  ezpoTlnieBt.    Over  1  eO«##0  la  ■«• 

Its  work  is  an  exact  faeuBikr 
of  ordinary  writing.  Brswiav 
can  be  reprodoora  In  srvml 
colors  at  one  printing  Ow 
hnndred  copies  of  the  or^gn^- 
can  be  remodnoed  In  t»fse? 
minates.  Invaluable  to  nus» 
iers  In  getting  out  cliBfch  sci 
prayer-meeting  notices  or  words  of  a  soog.  The  oridns)  » 
written  on  any  ordinary  paper,  with  any  pen,  and  from  thif  * 
copies  can  be  made.    Send  for  clrcnlara  and  samples  of  wot^ 


V 


written  on  any  ordinary  paper,  with  any  pen,  and  framl 
copies  can  be  made.    Send  for  clrcnlara  and  samples  of  w 

LAWTON  &  CO.  »»,j»>"»«»~8*:.chu.*».! 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  HoiOLxno  Rkvdew. 


)Ve0ey8t.«V»wTaA  f  ] 


ra 


pay  $100.00  for  a  typewriter^  My  Re-bnilt 
Macbinea  are  practically  as  good  at  very 
much  leas.  I  have  been  nearly  Twenty 
Tears  in  the  Typewriter  busineaa.  Now 
have  THOUSANDS  of  machines  in  daily 
use  all  over  the  United  States,  and  constant- 
ly carry  a  large  stock.  A  Ministers  need  GOOD 
Typewriters.  I  can  ^^^^^  assist  yon  to  procnre 
them.  Enclose  2c  ^^^^^^  sUmp  for  list  of  Bar- 
gains, ''Short  Talk  on  SH  Typewriters  '*  (book- 
let,) Samples  of  work.  ^^\  etc.  Address  A.  K.  Wil- 
bur's Typewriter  Works,  8  Rnther  St,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  letters  received: 
RA5Xnr.  Pa..  Oct.  S5,  ISOS. 
Dkax  Mb.  WiLBUa:  I  think  this  in*chine  that  I  hare  jiut  hou^i 
of  70a  ia  the  hert  Tjrpvwriter  I  ever  operated.    It  anita  me  to  a  T. 
Yoan  trnly,       Gno.  H.  BlSflOM,  D.D. 


WANTED 

Ptofeaaiooal  men  and  those  dealing  relief  from  regular 
work  to  give  their  whole  or  spare  time  to  our  woik 
in  their  own  vicinity.    For  full  paiticuUrt,  address 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


100   SERMONS   50c. 

[leadera  of  Ths  Homiletic  Review  who  will  send  50  centa 
ind  thia  ad.  will  receive  THE  MODERN  PULPIT,  pub- 
lehed  monthly,  for  one  year.  Every  number  oontaina 
•even  to  nine  sermons  by  the  world's  greatest  preachers— 
00  in  a  year.  Regular  subscription  $1.00.  This  is  a  trial 
id.  to  test  The  IIoxilbtic  Review  as  an  advertising 
nedinm.  J.  S.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Publishers  (Established 
874),  28  Adelaide  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Can. 


I  EOT  REFERENCE  COMPANY, 


HEARER'S     HARMONIZED 
TESTAMENT. 

"be  nanal  text  unchanged,  bnt  in  modem  print*  Of  very  great 
p  to  S.S.  teachers,  ministers  and  all  Bible  students.  A  irreat  time 
er  for  bosy  men."  See  this  Jteview  for  May,  1906.  '''Has  30 
nmendable  new  features. "—iV:  Y.  Evening  Sun.  No  Chrl  Mtmaa 
eMent  will  be  more  helpfnl.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
cia.,  cloth, gilt, Hj'IcfB.^.. 
.ddreas.  TIIE  SUBJEC 
I  denned*  Pa. 

5  GOOD  SERMONS  S'Jir.'S! 

rhis  is  a  most  invalaable  book  to  every  clerf^man, 
ring  as  it  does  a  sermon  bj  25  different  clergymen ; 
o  a  model  skeleton  of  a  sermon  which  is  a  great  help, 
no.,  243  pages,  paper  cover.  Sent  by  mail  post-paid 
•  80  cents  by 

I.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  63  Rose  St.,  Ntw  Yori(. 


THE  McCORMICK 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

1060  N.  HalstoMi  Street,  Chica«o,  lUiiiois 

Tall  term  opens  Thursday,  September  1,  1905. 
Tor  further  information  address  the  Secretary. 


OR  SALE  ^^  set  of  the  Preacher's  Homiletic 
^-^"^"^^"■""  Commentary,  oiiginaUy  costing  $30.00. 
so  one  set  of  Schatf-Herzog  Elncydopedia  of  Religious 
lowledge,  containing  also  Encyclopedia  of  Living  Divines  and 
iristian  Workers,  original  price,  $20.00,  will  sell  the  former 
for  $13.00;  the  latter  for  $10.00.  Both  in  excellent  condition. 
IV.  WM.  KIRKBY,  Hebronville,  Masaachasetts. 
When  writing  to  advertisers,  pleas 


Over  19  Hours  Nearer 

NEW  DAILY  THROUGH  SERVICE  i 
VIA 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE  I 
TEXAS&PACinC 
INTERNATIONAL 
&GREATNORTHERII 

^  AND 

lUTIONAL  RAILROAD 
OFMEXICO    ' 


Hr  C  lo  ^^ 


>  mentior 


^^^ 


^^piSno'Rsvuw. 


Prospectus  for 
Ihe  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 


For  1906 


The  Homiletic  Review  begins  with  the  Jan- 
uary number  a  new  epoch  in  its  career.  New 
departments  of  special  helpfulness  to  the  reader 
and  pastor  will  be  added.  It  will  be  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  leading  clergymen  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  pictorial  representations  of  the  best 
church  architecture  will  be  given.  From  cover 
to  cover,  it  will  be  ah  inspiration  to  the  wide- 
awake preacher; -not  a  crutch,  but  an  inspiration. 


Wliat  the 
Magazine  U 
in  General 


What  the 
Magazine  u 
in  Particular 


REVIEW 
ARTICLES 

HOMILETICS 


I 


The  Homiletic  Review  is  a  magazine  for  preachers  of  every 
religious  faith  and  contains  articles  on  every  topic  and  problem 
important  to  the  church  and  religion.  All  the  living  issues  of  the 
day  in  their  religious,  homiletical  and  theological  bearings,  receive 
full  attention  in  its  pages.  The  review  is  international  and  inter- 
denominational in  its  scope  and  secures  the  best  contributions  from 
leading  thinkers  and  writers  and  preachers  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
high  class,  practical  magazine  aiming  to  help  ministers,  theological 
students,  and  Christian  workers  of  all  denominadons. 

The  contents  of  the  Homiletic  Review  every  moDtk  embrace 
a  wealth  of  helpful  articles  under  a  well  arranged  scheme  of  de- 
partments. ^,.^___^_. 

EDITORIALS:  A  large  and  competent  editorial  board  will 
furnish  every  month  editorial  comment  upon  subjects  of  living  im- 
portance to  the  preacher  and  the  pastor.  This  department  will  be 
conducted  on  the  broadest  evangelical  lines,  while  the  discussiom 
will  be  at  once  fearless  and  tolerant. 

The  leading  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  world  in  theological, 
pastoral,  homiletical,  and  scientific  thought  have  been  secured  to 
furnish  articles  for  this  department. 

THE  PREACHER:  The  leading  preachers  of  the  world  ;  pro- 
fessors in  theological  schools  and  other  authorides  who  are  distin- 
guished for  homiletical  work,  will  contribute  a  variety  of  articles  of 
value  to  the  preacher  ;  furnbhing  assistance  in  every  line  in  which 
it  can  be  rendered  in  the  making  and  delivery  of  his  message. 

[Prospectus  Continued  on  Second  Page  following.] 
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For  Liquor  and 
Dru^  Usin£[ 

A  scicntitic  remedy  which  has  been 
SA^ilfully  and  successfully  ^drumJstered  by 
medical   specialists  for   the  past   25  years 

A  T    Tfi  t:    r  ULLQW I N  G     K  E  ICl.  Ji?  1      INSTITl  TEH: 


arrmlnatiiinf  Alt. 
Hot  S{»rln|t.  Ark. 
Ian  franclico.  CaLh 
1  IdD  Market  St. 
lW«st  Havtn.  Conn. 


Wishfnirton.  0.  C. 

2t  f  N.  Cipltol  $t, 
Dwiaht.  JiL 
MaM^n.  Ind. 

North  ConvvEt^  Pi.  ki. 


OeiMairk«i.  la. 
Lfli^nglon.  Matt. 
Portland.  Me. 
St.  Uutt.  Mq.. 

2aQ3  LoGUft  SI. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Wrtiiir  Ptaint,  N.  Y. 
Columbiitp  0  . 

lOQ?  H.  OeftfiUofi  Ave. 
Ptiitadelphta.  Pa. 
Bia  N.Broad'^t 


Harrlfburg,  Pa, 
Plll«burg,  Pi., 

4246  Fiflh  Avii. 
ProvldqncF,  ^,  I. 
Salt  Lake  Cttr.  UUh. 


SEE  THAT  CUP? 

THE  MUOAKA  CUP  holds  wt- 
oanAj  trom  the  thlnnort  sheet 
o(  paper  op  to  )i  In.  In  thlckneM, 
nad can  be  naed  OTer  and  oTer  Again. 


Iian  plna  for  filing  lettem, 

cards,  etc.  AToid  unaiffbtiy 

pinbolee  in  attacliing  Moond  leiten. 
bosineM  cards,  checlcs.  dmfta.  in- 
Toloea.  etc*  Pat  op  in  boxes  of  loo 
especially  for  desk  oonrenAenoe. 
Sample  bos  lA  cents,  postpakL 


mAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  St,  N.  Y.  CHy 


SETMONEY-IDJD-GOTSSOI^ 

0^  la  S  VcC-Ls  ^oiBjS  plAfJaf.  wHir!#  U.  L,  BeuIlIi  uf  p^ 
ff-Tj    fi»ivi|»«lari  'sU'Qik  &lB.rt  na  t^mllh  did— iLai'i  *m*j— 
J  hnQiilmlt  m.\tvMt{j  n^f  k'! — Dvw  nu**  ^■■lij'-aiuef  j  i^omlnf  la 

L..   -  prMilr'il  4g ■£):¥■,  sll  »l«n.  bi-AT;r  ]ii»[*.  cuvr- 
<    •■  f'f^i-rirw^^^'l    1>uti  anul  ll.n«4  »bupJnr«s 


The  Latest  Novelty  in  Picture  Postals 

Many  Curious  and  Interesting  Scenes/rom  the 
/dr  comers  qf  the  World  are  shown  on  our  new 

Missionary  Picture  Postais 

A  Bet  of  S2  handsomely  illustrated  Picture  Poetale 
with  vicM's  of  special  interest  to  misHion  workt^rB 
everywhere.    Several  new  cardB  just  added. 

Price,  Per  Set,  32  Cards,  Only  30c- 

Price.  2  cents  each,  1 5  cents  a  dozen, 

50  for  46  cents.  100  for  76  cents 

rUKK  k  WA0NALL8  GOMPAMT,  Puba..  NIW  TORK 


me  Bible  View  of  the  Jewish  Chorch 

Thirteen  lectures.  By  Kev.  IIowakd  Ckohbv,  D.I). 
2mo,  Cloth,  200  pp.,  $1.60. 

••  The  learned  author  has  collatfcl  inHny  Inu-n'stlnj?  fact*— 
lew  to  many  and  important  Xu  all— relating  to  the  Old  Toata- 
iicnt  Church."— C^hriallnn  Advocat<*.  PlttubufK. 

-unli  A  Wagnalls  Company.  Pubs.*.  New  York  and  London 


VEW  INVENTION. 


Write  for  m»w  booklet,  8pr«4sl  OSVr  ibii  monib. 
Qa»ker    Poldiof    Tspor    Bath    Cablnrta, 


Oar  I 
fla^ai  predoesd. 
iTcrybedy  dfllfhtrd.  E^Joy  st  homo  for  So  eMh  sll 
the  msrreloaa  oieaDitnc.  lurigorsilnc.  onroilTe  rffcvts 
of  th«  fasurai  Turkish  Bathi.  Opea  tho  bJOOdMi 
•klB  poreo,  puriflrs  the  entire  ■jatcm.  Beau  Hot 
Sprinct.  PrrTenie  dlieaae.  Bsvee  Dr.  blUs.  Cared 
KatsiVa  dretl«*  r^m»4j  for  esMa,  grip. 


isuilUa.  seheew  pslas,  blood  sod    tk^m  dhesMS 

KMsey  troebl^  ehMdrraU  dlarSM*  and  fraslo  llh. 

I  Oaarsnteod.    Best  oa  SO  day**  trial.     $100.00  la 

I  $SOOjOO  amonth.  laletmen.  maoafera,  general  agcou. 
. I  KX)  per  o*Bl  profit.    Addreas, 

eilLO  MANOFACTURIHC  CO.  82  World  Builoinq.  CIHCIHIUTt.  OHIO. 

Wlien  writing  to  ivdvertisers,  please 


BURN  AIR-IT'S  CHEAP  IlfKr.^*^ 

<1an#flniU4  Jii*ti    Itftrrrlsaf  A^tr  to  nllr  fisllea  ef /* 

lkeriMifM«.s    i^EHiiiij'  iu^i,  burn*  Uk*f  gn^,  ho^teat ' 

^ti^e,  won't  aiplode,  tmfum  watk  atid  f  uvJ  btlli.    No 

'4  wcH^d^  lurt,  lutbea^no  frtisk,  no  vjilvn^,  eaar 

Open»tp*J .  h  a  n  d  ha  taA ,  d  Q  TAti  |  e.  U  ma  i 

'    "~    *>pr,  baker,  nyiclt  wcrk    cool  kiU 

11t.lMM>  IJiiri-lHin  Wlpltlc^fea, 


^ValTelr**  au»4Jai  Hml  Air  If  dmera 
sold  I  mflitlli.  A«K!STH  W.INTKD 

MA  KKK-  OiinraiilAa^^.  al  i  f<l£«4.  Mflt 
Ljj^^-^i--L>-^-    .  ^T^  aiiTwlieri!.   ea    up.     WHte.  ITHEE 
^^~^  ^^-^    brflMrtltlaB,  eO  dar  trial  oKfrP* 

Wsriil  aU^  Ob,  6t>0tt   World  ll't4's»  CludnsBtl,  OJJa 


The  Preparation  ot  Manu- 
scripts for  tlie  Printer 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY 

AModale  Editor  of  die  Standard  Didioiiary 

This  book  is  desin^ned  for  tlie  guidance  of  all 
who  have  anj  concern  with  printing,  and  will 
prove  of  permanent  value  to  all  persons  engaged 
in  writing  or  in  copying  manuscripts.  Typo- 
graphical marks  are  exemplified  and  explained  ; 
the  different  sizes  of  tvpe  with  their  names  and 
uses  are  presented,  with  aids  to  the  computing  of 
space  which  manuscripts  will  occupy  in  printed 
form,  the  book  also  shows  authors  now  they  can 
effectively  reduce  the  cost  of  corrections  in  type, 
and  tells  them  when,  where,  and  how  to  make 
such  corrections. 

OTHER  SUBJECTS  TREATED 


Names  and  sizes  of  paper  for 

writing  and  prinUng. 
IIow  to  make  up  a  book. 
How  to  submit  manuscripts 

for  publication. 
The  best  way  to  select  a 

publisher. 
Methods  followeti  in  reading 

mannacripts. 
Terms  of  publication  and 

royallties. 
Rights  of  translation  and 

dramatization. 
The  Value  of  Advertising. 
Law  of  libel  of  infringment 

of  copyright. 


How  to  obtain  copyright*!. 

Choice  of  book- bindings. 

Selection  of  type  and  Ulua* 
trationa. 

How  authors  can  promote 
circulation. 

Technical  terms  used  in 
printing. 

Talks  on  authography. 

Rules  for  the  almpliflcation 
of  spelling. 

Illustrations  of  capitaliza- 
tion and  punctuation. 

Indexing  and  proof-reading. 

Homonyms. 
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LIVING  ISSUES  for  Pulpit  treatment  furnishing  a  greit  amount  of 
sermonic  material  tq  the  preacher  will  be  continued  through  the 
coming  year.  A  representative  of  the  Review  will  travel  in  fbreigD 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
social  reform  as  it  may  be  observed  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  and  his  articles  on  this  theme  will  appear  in  the  Review. 

THE  PASTOR:  Articles  dealing  with  every  pastoral  problem 
will  appear  in  this  department,  from  the  most  successful  pastors  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean  who  will  discuss  the  questions  that  enter 
into  pastoral  success.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  the  Country  Church  by  well  known  men,  who  will 
ivrite  from  their  own  experience. 

THE  TEACHER:  A  new  department  is  to  be  introduced  be- 
ginning in  January,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  more  recent 
developments  of  psychological  and  pedagogical  study  which  will 
serve  as  an  aid  to  the  preacher  in  his  teaching  ministry.  The 
material  for  this  department  will  be  furnished  by  well  known 
experts. 

THE  BOOK:  This  department  which  hitherto  has  been  entitled 
«« Studies  in  Bible  Themes,"  will  be  continued,  and  the  leading 
authorities  in  exegesis  and  biblical  criticism  will  contribute  to  it. 
The  department  will  keep  its  readers  informed  of  the  latest  happen- 
ings in  archaeology  and  historical  criticism. 

SERMONS  — ADDRESSES  — OUTLINES.  The  Homiledc 
Review  will  continue  to  give  to  its  readers  the  best  sermons  by  the 
world's  best  preachers,  including  men  of  every  denomination  and 
furnishing  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  thesaurus  of  sermonic  material, 
including  outlines,  sketches,  hints,  themes,  and  texts  as  suggestions 
to  the  preacher. 

THE  PRAYER  MEETING;  the  Sunday-School;  Young  People's 
Societies,  and  other  church  organizations  will  have  attention  at  the 
hands  of  experts  in  these  various  branches  of  Christian  work. 

A  DEPARTMENT  IN  CHURCH  TECHNIQUE  is  to  be 
added,  dealing  with  the  church  buildings,  and  all  of  the  church 
contents  and  adornments,  and  furnishing  practical  hints  in  the  mat- 
ter of  building,  improving,  arranging  and  fumishmg  the  church. 
Illustrations  of  modern  church  architecture  and  diagrams  of  modem 
Sunday-School  rooms  will  be  given. 

PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS:  This  will  be  an 
open  court  in  which  preachers  and  pastors  may  discuss  every  perti- 
nent problem  that  arises  in  the  natural  course  of  their  ministry. 

THE  REVIEW  will  continue  to  furnish  each  month  illustrations  for 
pulpit  use,  drawn  from  current  literature  and  from  experience. 

BULLETIN  OF  RECENT  BOOKS  will  comprise  brief  and 
pointed  reviews  of  books  that  are  of  especial  interest  to  the  preacher, 
including  occasional  reviews  of  some  length,  all  written  by  persons 
who  are  skilled  in  this  kind  of  critical  work. 
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MUceUaneoiu 


THIS  DEPARTMENT  (also  a  new  one)  is  provided  in  order  to 
include  questions  that  may  be  of  interest  to  ministers,  but  that  would 
not  clearly  fall  in  any   of  the  other  departments. 


Among  the  Ejninent  Writers  who  will  help  to  make  up  the  brilliant 
corps  of  coiibflbutors  to  the  Homiletic  Review  during  the  following  year  are : 


Pa«t  eo  r  CUarles  Wairner, 

PariB,  Prance.  **The  Simple 
Life  for  the  Preacher.'*  (Ap- 
pears in  this  nninbei.) 

Prof.  Jas.  Denney,  D.D., 

Univereitjof  Olaaeow,  Scotland. 
(The  sDhject  to  be  announced 
later.) 

Samuel  Palloivs,  D.  D.t 
I4L.  D.t  Chicago,  Bisbop  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Chnrch. 
**  The  Preacher's  \ocabulary." 

Bdwrin  Illarkhain,  New 
York  City,  author  of  '»The  Man 
With  the  Hoe."  "The Ameri- 
can Poets  as  a  Rellgioos  Influ- 
ence." 

Pres.  IV.  ]>ouslaa  IVIac- 
kenzle,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.  "What  Constitutes 
a  Practical  Education  for  a  Min- 
iater." 

Prof-  Geo.  A.  €oe,  Ph.D., 
Prof.  Philosophy  Northwestern 
Vniveraity,  Evanston,  111.  "  Per- 
sonality in  Religions  Teaching." 

Preti.  \¥.  H.  P.  Pan  nee, 
D.O.,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  "Preecfom  of 
Thought  in  the  Pulpit." 

Prancts  K.  Clarke,  D.D., 
President  Y,  P.  S.  C.  E.,  Boston. 
"The  Kind  of  Training  the 
Chnrch  Should  Give  Yonng  Peo- 
ple To-day." 

J.  WllbnrCbapman, 
D.D.,  New  York  City,  **The 
Spiritual  Movement  of  the 
Cnurch  To-day." 

marena  Dods,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor New  Testament  Theoi.. 
Edinburgh  University,  Scotland. 
(The  suDject  to  be  announced 
later.) 

Preii.  David  Greats,  D.D., 
Western  Theol.  Seimnary,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.  (The  subject  to  be 
annoonced  later.) 

€.  B.  JefTDraon,  D.D.,  New 
York  City.  "The  Advantages 
of  a  Church  Year  to  Preachers." 

Robert  Stnari  IVc  Arthar, 

D.D.,  New  York  City.  (The 
subject  to  be  announced  later.) 

Bishop  mcDoivell,  D.D., 

Chicago.  III.  "The  Lavnun  as 
a  Force  in  the  Church.'^ 

Henry  Preserved  Smith, 
D.D.,  Amherst,  Mass.  "The 
Prehistoric  Hebrew  Ideas  of  Im- 
mortality." 

Prof.  David  S.  SohaflT. 
D.D,  Allegheny,  Pa.  "Schil- 
ler's Religious  Influence."     « 

Bitihop  John  H. Vincent. 

D.D.,  IjL.D.,  Indianapolift, 
Ind.  '*  Lifelong  Educational 
Endeavor— a  Fraternity." 


Prof.  Charles  A.  Youne, 

Princeton,  N.  J.  **  Suggestions 
to  the  Pulpit  from  Astronomy." 

IVI.  W.  Jacobus,  D.D., 
lili.D.,  Prof,  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  and  Criticisn), 
Hartford  Theological  Seminarv, 
Hartford,  Conn.  "The  Estab- 
lished Results  of  New  Testament 
Study." 

Andrew  €.   Xenos,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Biblical  Theology, 
McCormick  Theological  Semin- 
ary, Chicago.  "Tlie  Established 
Results  of  Old  Testament  Study" 

Samuel  mcComb,  D.  D., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  "  Science  and 
the  Future  Life." 

John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  New 
York  City.  (The  subject  to  be 
announced  later.) 

S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (The  subject 
to  be  announced  later.) 

Edward  Kverctt  Hale, 
D.D.,  I^Ii.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
(1)  "Ministry  in  Cities,"  (ap- 
pears in  this  namber);  (2)  "  Ma- 
cliinery  In  Religion." 

Rev.  James  M,  Whiton, 
Ph.D.,  New  York  City,  "The 
Moral  Meaning  of  Money." 

James  Orr,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Theology,  Glasgow  Univer- 
sitv.  Glasgow,  Scotland.  (The 
subject  to  oe  announced  later.) 

Prof.  E.  D.  Starbuck, 
Ph.D.,  Earlham  College,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  "  Reinforcement  to 
the  Pulpit  from  the  Modem 
Psychology." 

Rabbi  Emil  G.  HIrsch, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chicago,  III. 
"  IllustratiouB  from  Rabbinical 
Literature." 

Shaller  Mathews,  D.  D., 
Professor  New  Testament  The- 
ology, Vniversity  of  Chicago. 
"The  Church  and  C^ulture." 

J.  irilUs  Becchcr,  D.D., 
LI4.D.,  Professor  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage, Auburn  Theolorfcal  Sem- 
inary, Auburn.  N.  Y.  Exegetical 
articles  (to  be  announced  later). 

Amory  H.  Bradford  ,D.D., 

Montclair,  N.J.  "The  Relig- 
ions  Iniiuence  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes"  and  "The  Religious 
Influence  of  Ruskin." 

Geo.  H.  Schodde,  D.  D.t 
Professor  in  Capital  University, 
Columbus,  O.  "Theoloov  in 
(terman  Universities."     ^' 

Prof.  PmnclH  R.  H^    «««<». 
D.  D..   1.1..  D..   IVtJv^^Vuu 
Tlieologiral  S^-minary     ^ivV;V*:. 
tuckv.    Louisville,    ij^  t^^  V^y;„ 
Pn>h1em  of  Makhig  V       ''^  \ 


ence   of    Religion     Felt    More 
'    Forcibly,"  etc. 
Wllllam«  Elliott    Grlflls, 

D.D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  "The 
Secret  of  Talmage's  Power." 

Pres.  S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.D., 

Cambridge,  Mass.    "  Should  the 
Hymns  He    Read?"    (Appears 
in  this  number.) 
Pres.  Geo.  A.  Gates,  D.D., 

Claremont,  Cal.    "  The  Minister 
as  a  Force  hi  Civic  Life." 
i^levFcllyn    Bevan,  D.D., 

Melbourne,  AustraUi.  (The  sub- 
ject to  be  announced  later.) 

Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.D., 

Board  df  Education,  New  York. 
**  How  Can  the  Development  of 
Ciiaracter  be  Made  the  Primary 
Factor  In  Our  Public  Schools?" 

J.  B.  Remcnsnjrder,  D.D., 

New  York  City.  (The  subject 
to  be  announced  later.) 

Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D., 
Princeton,  N.  J.  (The  subject 
to  be  announced  later.) 

New^man  Smythe,  D.  D„ 
New  Haven,  (Tonn.  "Minis- 
terial Responsibility.'* 

Randolph  H.  IWcKIm, 
D.D.,  Washington,  D.  D.  (The 
subject  to  be  announced  later.) 

Prof.  I4.  T.  Toiw^nsend, 
D.D.,  LI4.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
(The  subject  to  be  announced 
later.) 

Rev.  irilltam  Durban, 
London,  England.  (1)  "  Relig- 
ious Conditions  in  Italy"  and 
(2)    '*  Religious  Conditions    in 


Charles    P.    Aked.  D.D., 

New  Brighton'  Bnelanu.  "The 
Preacher  and  His  Work." 

James  Iverach.  D.D.,  Prin- 
cipal Aberdeen  United  Free 
Charch  College,  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land. (The  subject  to  be  an- 
Bounced  later.) 

Prof.  Jas  Stalker,  D.D., 
'*The  Problems  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  hi  Their  Latest  Phase." 

Prof-  J.  E.  mc  Pay  den, 
Knox  College,  Toronto,  (;anada. 
(The  subject  to  be  announced 
hiter.) 

TheHon.  Terence  V. 
Pow^derly.  "Are  the  Work- 
ing Men  Drawing  Away  from 
the  Church?" 

Camden  IVI.  Cobern,  D.D., 
Chicago,  l\\.  "  Early  Bible  Nar- 
raUves  Reinterpreted  in  the 
light  of  Modem  Research." 

Rev.    r.    A.    «i.    Dwlcht, 

"WVncWMer,  Mass.  "  The  Power 

Ot  SUTV»\*i'." 
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( Contributors  and  Subjects  —  continued) 


A.  €.  IMzon,  D.D.,  Boston, 
Mass.  '"'  Great  Evani^elistic 
Movements  ^'  (two  articles). 

Georgr®  P'  Morrlfli,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Editorial  'Staff  of  the 
Congregatiofiolist.  **  Washing- 
ton (jladden." 

C.  I.  Seofleld,  D.D.,  Dallas, 
Tex.  (The  subject  to  be  an- 
nounced later.) 

R«T.  Charleii  Sielsele,  Chi- 
cago. III.  "  How  the  Preacher 
Can  Hold  His  Boyai'' 

Georse  B.  Steivart,  D.D., 
Presment  Anbam  Theo.  Seni., 
Aabum,  N.  Y.  "  The  Minister's 
Training  and  the  Sunda  j-schooP' 


The  R«T.  A.  H.  McKln- 
nev,  PU.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
'*  The  Pastor  Training  Teachers" 

Prof.   Geo.     E.    Bavrsoiit 

Ph.D.,  Hartford  School  of 
Religions  Pedagogy.  "  Value  of 
Psychology  to  flie  Preacher." 

Way  land  Hoyt.D.D., 

liL.D.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  (The 
subject  to  be  announced  later.) 
Prof.  W.  N.  Adeney.D.D., 

I^ncashire  College.  Manchester. 
England.    *' Christ's  Method  of 
Training." 
Prof.   P.  B.  Dento,  B.D., 

Bangor,  Me.  "The  Classic  Lit- 
eralure  of  Israel." 


Prof.  C.  S.  Beardslect  Hart- 
ford Theological  Semtnarr, 
Hartford,  Conn.  **  How  a  Teacn- 
ing  Pastor  May  Profit  from  the 
Teaching  Christ." 

Prea.  B.  Y.  Rliilllna,  B.B., 
Louisville,  Ky.  '*The  Relatioa 
of  the  Pastor  to  the  Sandiy- 
School." 

Prof.  DT.  R.   Betteridice, 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 
Rochester,  N.  \.  '*Th«  New 
Old  Testament  and  the  Preacher 
of  To-morrow." 

The  ReT.  Urm.  B.  Por^ 
boah^Ph.D.,  N.  V.    *  The 

Pastor  a»  a  Teacher  of  Boys." 


Special  Announcement:  The  Prayer- Meeting  department  for  1906  will  becondacted 
by  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D„  Chicago.      See  topics  in  this  number. 

Sermons  and  addi esses  from  the  world's  representative  preachers  will  be  an 
important  feature  of  the  Review  for  the  coming  year.  Among  those  whose  sermons 
will  appear  in  forthcoming  numbers  are  the  following : 


€.  C  Jeflernoii.  D.D..  New 

York  City,  Broadway  TttbtTiincle 
Church, 

:?Ilnot    J.    Savase,    D.D., 

New  York  City,  Church  of  the 
Mesttiah. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Danrson,  Lon- 
don, Bnglan  1. 

ir.  R.  Huntlnston,  B.D., 
L.H.D.,  N.  Y:  City,  Grace 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churoh. 

David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  New 

York   City,    Bifhop   Coadjutor, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Kerr  Boyee  Tnpper.B.D., 

l^L.B.,  New  York  City,  Madi- 
son Avenue  Baptist  Church. 

livmaii    Abbott,  O.D., 

I.L.D..  New  York  City,  Editor 
of  tlie  OuUock. 

Harry   P.    Deivey,    D.B.. 

Huccespor  to  the  late  K.  8.  Storrs. 
D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Francis  1j.  Patton,  B.D., 
Ll^.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Ven.  Arehdeaeon  Basil 
OrmeWllberrorce,D.D., 
London,  England. 


Herbert  Heimley  Hen- 
•oil,  D.D..  Canon  of  West- 
minster, London,  England. 

Henry  Seott  Holland. 

D.D.,    Canon   of     8t.    Paars, 
London,  England. 

Veil.  William  Illaedonald 
Sinclair,  O.D.,  Archdeacon 
of  London  and  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  England. 

Llewellan  D.  Bevan, 

D.D.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Reuen      Thomas,     D.B., 

Brookline,  Maiw. 
James    H.     Ecob,    D.  D., 

Philadelphia. 
Rueben  A.  Torrey,  D.D., 

Chicago,  Chicago  Ave.  Church, 
and  President  of  Moody  Insti- 
tute. 
Ernest    Dryander,   D.D., 

court  Preacher,  Berlin,  Germany 

Wallace    IflacIVIallen, 

B.D.,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  Robert  CoUyer,  New 

York  City. 
William  A.  Qaayle,  D.D., 

Chicago,  111. 
Bishop  N.  €.  mats,  D.D.. 

Denver,  Col. 


Tennis  8.  Hamlin,  D.D., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

David  James  Burrcll, 
D.B.,l4L.B.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  R.  J.  CamplMll.  ioc- 
ceasor  to  Joseph  Parker,  Cttj 
Temple,  London,  EDglsod. 

Charles  I^.  Ck>odell,  B.O.. 
New  York  City,  C^vary  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

Charles  Aubrey  Baton. 
D.JI.,  Cleveland,  O. 

James  Denney,  D.B.,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

Rev.  €S.  A.  Johnston, 
Ross,  Cambridge,  England. 

Paul  HI.  Strayer,  B.  B., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Bradford.  B.  B.. 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Geo.  R.  BiclKinson,  B.B.. 
Zooesville,  O. 

mare  us  Bods,  B.B.,  Edin- 
bargh,  Scotland. 

Prebendary  H.  W.  IHTob^ 
Peploe.  8t.  Paal's,  London. 

Prof.  J.  W^.  Platner,  B.B., 
Andover  Thcol.  Seminary. 

J.    I.    Blacicburn.  B.  B.. 

Covington,  Ky. 


The  above  list  includes  but  a  small  part  of  the  sermons  for  the  publication  of  which 
the  Review  is  preparing  plans.      It  is  our  purpose  to  include  during  the  year  many  more 

of  the  world's  best  preachers. 


New  Vitfor— Clear  Insist 

"  Under  its  new  editorial  management  The 
HoMiLETic  Review  seems  to  have  taken  on 
new  vigor.  Its  editorial  department  has 
a  clear  insight  upon  current  religious  an<i 
etiiical  questions  of  the  time."— C/tri«tian 
Companion^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Special  Advice  to  Mioistefs 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  NichoIlSt  in  addressing  a 
large  number  of  ministers  in  St.  Louis  on  tbetr 
w(»i  u  and  preparation  for  it,  recommciDded 
them  to  take  The  Homhstic  Rkvikw  as 
the  best  magazine  of  its  kind. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  $3.00  PER  TEAR:    IN   GREAT  BRITAIN. 
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IDEAL  GIFTS  m  PREACHERS 
AND  RELIGIOIS  WORKERS 

We  have  made  a  careful  selection  of  our  most  important  religions 
works,  and  we  have  gronped  them  in  the  following  special  Holiday 
Offers.  Amon^  these  publications  Review  readers  will  find  many  invaln- 
able  holiday  gifts  for  preachers,  students,  and  religions  workers.  In  most 
cases  we  have  reduced  the  prices  of  the  works  to  far  below  the  customary 
figures,  and  in  every  instance  we  enable  purchasers  to  secure  the  hociks 
on  the  easy  payment  plan.  We  g^uarantee  satisfaction  on  every  work,  and 
will  refund  any  amount  you  have  jxaid  down  if  the  work  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  it  is  returned  to  us  within  5  days  of  receipt  in  good  condition. 


In  addition  to  your  signature  on  tlie  order  "blank  lielow,  state  clearly  in  your 
letter  tlie  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  you  wlsli  the  hook  sent 


THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE.  EXHAUSTIVE,  and 
ACCURATE    CONCORDANCE   TO   THE    BIBLE 

"This  montimenta]  work  has  been  made  as  complete  and  perfect  as  could  be  desired.    It  has  stood  the  test 
of  the  severest  criticism.  It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  of  every  class.  A  standard  book  of  reference." 

—New  York  Ohaerv&r, 

Young's  Analytical  Concordance 

By   ROBERT   YOUNG 

Author  of  a  Sew  Literal  Translation  of  the  Hehrete  and  Greek  Scriptures.  Concise  Critical  Cnmmenttt  on  the  Same,  a  Grammatical 
Aualysis  of  the  Minor  Prophet*  in  Uebrevf,  Biblical  Notes  and  Quenes,  HOnrw  Grammar,  Vocabulary,  Hootbooks,  Verbs,  Etc.,  Etc. 

SOUNG'S  ANALYTICAL  CONCORDANCE  is  recsognized  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  as  the  most  satisfying  work  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  provides  more  information  than 
any  other  concordance ;  it  provides  it  in  more  convenient  and  accessible  form  than  any  other, 
and  in  its  accuracy  and  authority  it  holds  the  supremacy.  The  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
throughout,  provides  811,000  references,  making  over  80,000  New  Testament  readings.  Every  word  is 
given  in  alphabetical  order,  arranged  under  its  Hebrew  or  Oreek  original  with  the  literal  meaning  of 
each  and  its  pronunciation.  It  combines  in  one  work  a  Concordance,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  English 
Lexicon  of  Bible  words,  and  a  Scriptural  Ckusetteer. 

ITS  SIX  FUNDAMENTAL  FEATURES  SHOWN  AT  A  GLANCE 


1.  Every  word  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

2.  Every  word  is  classifled  under  its  own  Hebrew  or 
Greek  original. 

8.  Every  Hebrew  and  Greek  word  is  printed  in  the  orig- 
inal characters,  and  the  correct  pronunciation  given  m 
English  letters  so  that  no  one  need  hesitate  In  speaking  or 
reading  to  give  the  original  word  being  able  to  pronounce 
it  with  confidence. 

4.  Each  proper  and  geographical  name  is  arranged  in  its 
place  in  the  Concordance,  and  the  connecting  history,  with 


the  latest  information  in  Biblical  and  historical  antiquities 
gathered  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  Is  given. 

5.  The  prominent  feature  of  the  work  is  the  analytical 
character  of  each  reference.  The  Bible  student  can,  at  a 
glance,  find  out  four  distinct  points:  (a)  What  the  original 
Hebrew  or  Greek  of  any  wora  is;  (6)  its  literal  meaning; 
(c)  a  correct  and  trustworthy  exegesis,  and  (d)  what  are 
really  parallel  passages. 

6.  A  valnabl  summary  of  chief  results  from  recent  topo- 
graphical and  archeological  research  to  the  illustration  of 
Scripture  is  given. 


**  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  and  most  complete  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published."— T/^  Episcopal  Meeorder, 
Philadelphia. 

**  •  Young's  Analytical  Concordance '  has  been  for  some 
years  a  rauch-prizea  book  of  reference  in  this  office,  and 
we  could  111  afford  to  exchange  it  for  an  inferior  substitute." 
— The  Watehtnan,  Boston. 

Only  $1  Down  to  a  Special  Holiday  Cluli 

We  offer  this  standard  Concordance  to  a  holiday  club  of 
RKvnw  readers,  a  4to  volume,  1,106  pages,  cloth  binding, 
on  easy  terms  of  only  |1  down  after  you  have  examined 
the  work  and  found  It  satisfactory  and  $1  a  month  (for  4 
months),  thus  placingit  within  the  reach  of  every  clergy- 
man and  layman.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  and  will 
refund  your  money  If  the  book  is  unsatisfactory. 

Weprepay  carriage, 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  N«w  York 


*'  The  most  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  best  work  of  its 
kind  in  all  respects  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English 
language."— XiifAeran  Observer,  Philadelphia. 

"  How  this  work  for  completeness  and  excellence  shall 
be  ever  surpassed  by  the  genius  or  learning  of  man 
it  is  now  difficult  to  perceive."— irc#e«m  Christian 
Advocate. 


Slffn  and  Alall  This  Coupon  to  Us  at  Once 

FVKK  A  WaOKALLS  COMPAjrr.  41-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  •*— 1  accept  your  specUU  offer  of  Youiur'i  Concord- 


ance to  1^  Holid»r  C\ub  of  RsviBW  readen.  I  wnd  you  tl  and 
•free  te  vvJ.  tiie  balance  of  the  price.  ft4.  in  monthly  initAlment*  of 
|1  each  \Vh»ft  the  work  »  paid  for  in  fuIL    It  U  ondenrtood  that  you 


•T  ine  w—M'v- 

4  b»%tU  the  work  »^ 

»*       iitUfaclVon  and  wAU  refund  money  if  uniatiaf actory. 


2farf^' 


Addrean. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  YOUR  SIGNATURE  ON  THE  ORDER  BLANKS  BELOW,  STATE  CLEARLY  IN  YOUR 


SIGN  AND  MAIL  TO  US  THE  COUPON  BELOW  AND 

Wc  have  remaining  In  atock  a  limited  namber  of  aeta  of  thla  prlaody  work— the 
Bible  In  nix  Unguafirea  which  we  have  set  aalde  for  thla  holiday  offer.  No  more 
BuniptuotiM  or  valuable  gift  could  be  dealred  for  a  paator  or  Bible  atodent  than  thla 
wonderful  work.  We  fBre  RsviBW  readera  the  benefit  of  a  apeclal  holiday  reduc- 
tion on  the»'  *eta  with  an  offer  which  will  quickly  exhaoat  all  of  theae  coplea.  Thla 
U  a  most  unuaual  opportunity  to  add  to  your  library  one  o€  the  moat  valuable 
worka  the  world  haa  ever  aeen.    We  prepay  carriage. 


SAVE  $20 


507o  off 


Theae  tela  go  to^JlXTlBW 
Tmd«n  at  ^^  lBl|C  the 
reffulftr  pricr,  and  on  little 
ee«jr  paymenta.  Art  promptly 


Only  $2  Down  i=v£EHji^ 

'      ^  aulmeata.  yftgumrmau^mUKUetitm. 


^.  HEXAGLOT  BIBLE 


E 


HIS  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  genainely  great  works  of  reference  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  is  a  work  of  permanent  and  substantial  valae  for  every  library.    It  presents  in  six  rolmncs 

the  entire  sacred  Scriptures  in  six  languages  printed  inperallel  oolunns.  The  original  tongues, 

together  with  the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac  (of  the  New  iWtament),  the  Vulgate,  the  Authorized 

,  the  German  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  most  approved  French  are  given,  and  so  arranged  that 

aination  of  each  column  in  one  version  accords  with  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  others^ 


Version, 

the  termination 


corresponding  passage  i 

Conuder  These  Helpful  and  Delightful  Features 


An  Easy  and  Delightful  Way  to  Learn  French  or  German 

When  lined  in  connection  with  any  standard  langnago 
meih(Hl,  it  enables  the  student  to  gain,  by  the  ahorteat  cut, 
fainiliarity  with  French  and  German.  It  ia  a  refreahing 
chanj;i'  from  the  material  furnished  for  tranalation  in  the 
onliimry  textbooks.  With  '  The  Hexac  lot  Bible '  a  student 
translnt'c**  beautiful  thoughts,  worded  m  the  pnrest  of  dic- 
tion. A  mental  habit  is  formed  which  enables  him  to  re- 
member the  words  and  use  them  correctly  in  every-day  life. 


A  Conatntanr  Wholly  Unlike  Any  Other 
A  collection  of  modem  TenrioDA  in  parallel  oolnmns  make* 
*  The  Hexaglot  Bible  *  a  moat  naeftu  and  aiomisatiTe  oofin- 
mentary  for  preachers,  teacbers,  and  etadenta.  The  work 
givea  a  charm  to  sacred  Scripture  which  no  single  t/aada- 
uon  can  snpplv.  The  rarloas  tranalatlons  abo  offer  a  pn- 
ciaion  of  meaning;  not  afforded  by  one  language  alone.  Aside 
from  these  features,  the  arrangement  m  the  ScnjYtares  in 
six  different  languages  Is  of  the  moet  permanent  inteRSt 


Accorded  the  Unqualified  Approval  of  High  Authorities 


'»  '  The  Hexaplot  Bible '  is  edited  completely  and  cor- 
nrtly.  Tlie  arranpeinent  of  the  New-TceUracnt  Is  excel- 
lent and  givei*  us  every  version  of  primarv  importance  as 
well' at*  t  lie  original  Urwkr—The  l>eanofCantertmry. 

*'  It  in  not  only  a  wimptuous  book  for  a  library,  but  is  also 
n  iMMtk  of  comparative  versions  which  will  be  of  incalculable 
( ouvenience  and  value."— jBr«i#*  Quarterly  JCevitw, 


Slx  Large 
Quarto  Vol- 
umes, Sub- 
stant  iaUy 
Bound  in 
Heavy  Cloth. 
Titles,  etc,^ 
in  Gold, 
First  -  Class 
Paper,  with 
3,aoo     Pages 


''  BesiiUs  the  jreat  u»ejiiine$»  <^  ths  book  to  ttudfntf^  it  if 
also  a  handsome  ornament  to  the  shelves  of  any  library. "— 
Rev.  J^ehn  Bdie,  D.J>^LL,J>.9  Profcasor  of  Biblic&i 
Literature  and  Exegetical  Theology,  Glasgow. 

'* '  The  Hexaglot  Bible  *  Is  In  competent  hands  and  likeij 
to  be  well  executed  and  useful  to  students."— Ji<s  Graetf 
ike  Lord  JLrehbiehop  of  Canterbury. 

Only  a  Few  Sets 


ri.ii,4.j.]iM'T.  v\wrc  Mt-  «^}  4  fH^  ate, 
nx  ill  «niJ  ft  •«  |«i  a*  aiifW  HM  K^v 


!4lei>  mill  Mull  T«.4«r 

Vvv^  »  W  taw  1 1 -in  i^iiif4ini, 


»Y     III...     „ 


Jdiirem., 


\     FUNK  £>  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers.  NEW  YORK 


LEHER  THE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PERSON  TO  WHOM  YOU  WISH  THE  BOOK  SENT 


ALMOST  50%  OFF  DURING  HOLIDAY  SALE! 

In  oar  selection  of  holidBT  sifts  for  preachere  and  religions  workers  we  take  pleasure  in  inclnding  this  de8er\'ed]y 
popular  cyclopedia  of  choice  lllaBtrations  on  a  vast  range  of  religious  topics.  The  following  valuable  library  of  illuatm- 
dona,  hundreds  of  sets  of  which  have  been  sold  at  the  regular  price  of$ao.OO,  is  now  offered  at  almost  half  price,  or  for 
only  $12.00,  carriage  prepaid  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    We  only  ask  for  $2.00  down,  and  $2.00  a  month  till  imid 

ONLY  A  FEW  SETS  IN  STOCK  WE  POSmVELY  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

A  Trftasurt-HouM  of  tho  World's. Choicest 
llluttratlont  Evor  Ready-  to  Strengthen  and 
Enrich     Your    Spokon     or    Written     Words 


Fester's 
CyclepaBdia 

of  Press  and 
Poetical  lllustratiens 

CompiiMi  by  ELON  FOSTER 


Four 
Masilve 
Ocl4vo  VdiuiT 

The  latest  and  best  prose  illustrations  adapted  to  Christian  teaching. 
8vo.     12,848  selections.     Two  volumes.     Its  contents  embrace  au 


subjects  and  are  in  the  form  of   Mytholo 


This  vast  work  contains  nearly  16,000  choice 
illustrations,  and  the  largest  and  richest  collec- 
tion of  quotations  adapted  for  use  in  all  branches 
of  religious  teaching  ever  compiled. 

The  New  Cyclopedia 

of    Prose    Illustrations  i£?i^L7  lif^Ss/ Parablea,    Emblems/  Hetaph^^^ 

Proverbs,  Aphorisms,  Fables,  Quotations,  Similes,  Biblical  tjpes,  etc.  ^ 

Poetical  Illustrations,  descriptive  of  scenes,  incidents,  persons,  and 
places  in  the  Bible.  4,120  selections.  8vo.  Two  volumes.  In- 
cluding Odes.  Legends,  Lyrics,  Hvnms,  Sonnets,  Extracts,  etc. 
The  second  volume  of  the  poetical  series  contains  the  full  indexes  to 
the  four  volumes  as  described  below.    Each  volume  has  a  subject  index. 

nn II P 1  TT  r  l  M  n  r  Y  Q  YQT r  ll  The  index  system  is  the  most  thorough  and  complete  imaginable.  There 
UURirkCiiCi  inuCii^  qiqicri  are  six  regular  indexes:  Annlytlcalindex,  with  all  subjects  and  divisions 
of  subjects  in  alphabetical  order;  Author's  index,  with  date,  nationality,  and  page  where  writings  occur;  General  index, 
embracine  anecdotes,  persons,  and  titles  (combined  with  analytical  index);  Textual  Index,  connecting  1,500  illustrations 
with  pertinent  texts;  Topical  Index;  Index  to  FIrtt  Lines,  and  Blank  Pages  for  indexing  user's  library.  Each  volume 
has  a  subject  index  of  its  own. 

^'Fotter't  Cvdopadia  should  be  in  everu  library,  public  or  private.  The  young  minister,  or 
student,  especially,  should  beffin  to  use  this  Index  and  Catalogue  for  every  Library  at  once, 
and  it  will  be  qf  great  value  to  him  in  subsequent  years.''— fi\t\iop  Thomas  Bowman,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

HIGH  COMMENDATIONS  FROM  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHORITIES 


The  New  Cyclopedia 
of  Poetical  Illustrations 


**  Foster's  Cyclopedia  is  preeminentlv'  the  preacher's 
and  student's  cyciopsBdia.  No  ndnister  shonld  be  without 
it."— iN«Aop  John  H,  Vineeta,  jD.JD.,  LL.D, 

**This  work  is  more  of  a  theological  and  homlletical 
school  than  a  majority  of  our  preachers  ever  find  else- 
where."—lfi«A  op  C  2r.  fowler,  D.JD,,  LL,J>, 

**  Whoever  has  this  work  has  a  whole  library  and  a  liter- 
ary tool-chest  already  to  his  hand."— CAW^Hon  Iniei- 
ligeneer. 


**  Foster's  Cvclopaedia  is  constantly  on  my  table  with 
my  Bible,  dictionary,  and  concordance."— Ir.  H.  Luck- 
enbaeh,  JD.D, 

"Thisisa  work  worth  buving— one  which  can  not  fail 
to  prove  a  permanently  good  Investment."— Tfce  Watch- 
Boston. 


SPECIAL.  HOLIDAY  OFFER  COUPON 

Fume  A  Waonalia  Compamt.  44^  E.  Od  St.,  New  York. 

Oentlemen  .—I  accept  yoar  special  otfer  of  "  Foeter'e  Crclopie- 
dia  of  Proae  and  Poetical  niurtratioiw"  toKKvnw  readers  for  $12 
(oarriaffe  prepaid),  regular  price  $20,  and  send  yon  ^  as  the  first 
panaant  for  the  same.  1  agree  to  remU  the  babuice  of  the  price  in 
moBthlf  inrtalmenU  of  $S  each  vntil  aettled  in  foil.  It  is  under- 
stood that  700  goaraatee  latiafaction. 


"This  is  the  very  best  book  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am 
acquainted."— t/^oXn  fT,  Tigert,  JD.JD, 

$2  DOWN    AND    $2    A    MONTH 

Just  mail  us  the  coupon  with  $2  and  upon  receipt  we 
will  promptly  ship  the  set,  and  you  may  remit  the  balance, 
$10,  in  five  monthly  instalments  of  $2  each.  The  regular 
price  is  |20.    The  special  price  is  $13. 

We  h^w       (0tr  Ml*  bound  In  law  sheep.    It  yon  desire  tht ,  bindin[f , 
mn]»  .^    ^^       ^».MViutalment  than  is  required  for  the  cloth  edition. 


■imply 


J^^^ooe 


loorev 


Company,  PublMh«rs,  New  York 


IN  ADDITION  TO  YOUR  SIGNATURE  ON  THE  ORDER  BLANKS  BELOW,  STATE  CLEARLY  IN  YOUR 


SPECIAL     SACRIFICE      FOR     CHRISTMAS 


Bishop  Jno.  F.  Harst*  WMhlngton:  "  Marked  by  helpful, 
the  brief,  critical  noteg  on  the  text,  and  by  rich  and  stimula- 
ting analysU  of  the  subjects  treated.  Itlssinioilariy  luminous." 

Bishop  Whitaker,  of  Pennsylvania:  "  1  am  struck  with 
the  sujcgestlvencss  of  the  exposition. 

A  REMARKABLE  OPPORTUNITY  18  NOW  PLACED 
-^^  within  reach  of  every  Review  Reader.  This  mag- 
nificent library  is  now  offered  at  the  substantial  re- 
daction of  almost  50%  off  the  regular  price.  It  is  offered 
with  an  absolute  gnaranty  of  satisfaction.  It  is  offered  to 
you  with  only  the  preliminary  payment  of  only  $2.00  and 
finally  it  is  placed  within  your  easy  reach  on  the  little 
monthly  payment  plan. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  THE  REVIEW 

*0" Regular  Price  $90.00 
•©^Holiday  Price  48.50 
i^SavIng  to  You    $41.50 

SATISFACTION  GUiURANTEEO 

niliV0O  Reqolred  no¥r  Yoo  can  0A 
Mill  I  \I.  pay  the  balance  In  ^i 
Uiikl  Wfci  5,ontlily  payment*  of  only  ^^ 


Iriy-two   HandiNiiiie   I/arare  QctaTO  Volamc**,  each  6K  z  9^•  Ip^ 
ujLd  in  Dnrable  Bine  Cloth.    Desij|ns  and  Title*  Prtnted  In  iimld. 


Thirty 

Bound  in  Dnrahle  Bine  Cloth.    Dealjrn _ _ _ . 

atf.7.'S0  Indexed  tiinlijects,  18,000  Pageo,  Two  Complete  Indexed 
Voln 


THE  PREACHER'S  COMPLETE 

HOMILETIC  COMMENTARY 

ON  TNE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTANENTS 

THIS  ooloBsal  work  has  become  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  one  of  the  most  truly  valuable,  reliable,  and 
helpful  libraries  for  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  ever 
published.  In  its  eighteen  thousand  pages  are  provided, 
wholly  in  English,  full  and  scholarly  expeditions  of  every  verse 
in  the  entire  Bible  that  can  be  of  anv  poissible  usefulness  in  the 
preparation  of  a  sermon  or  talk.  This  vast  treasure-house  of 
wisdom  is  the  product  of  years  of  careful  and  skilful  research 
by  over  a  score  of  eminent  homilists,  their  labors  necessitating 
a  stupendous  expense  by  the  publishers  before  a  single  volume 
was  ready  for  distribution.  Leading  au^orities  tnroughout 
America  and  Great  Britain  are  united  in  declaring  this  mag- 
nificent work  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  literary  undertak- 
ings Ci  recent  times,  and  a  lifetime  help  for  every  purchaser. 

Its  Advantages  in  Brief 

IT  BRINGS  TO  THE  PREACHER^S  ATTENTION  UimiMnd«  of 
texts  heretofore  almost  wholly  paeeed  over  in  the  pulpit.  Spnrgenn.  in  hi* 
Vommenting  and  VommeiUarie*^  Bays:  "We  have  next  to  nothing  on  Kinf^/' 
In  the  Hoiniletic  Commentary  we  have  on  KinsB  alone  748  treatments  of  textii. 
The  Banie  is  true  of  other  books,  aa  Jeremiah.  A  flow  of  new  light  in  the  nay  of 
exposition,  critical  notes,  illoBtrations,  etc..  ia  poored  in  upon  these  neglected 
texts,  and  additional  light  is  thrown  upon  old  texts. 

IT  IS  THE  ONL.T  COMMENTARY  in  any  language  that  eopplini 
a  Bi'rmonic  treatment  of  homiletic  snEgestlon  on  every  paragraph  and  verse  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  tSat  can  be  used  to  adrantaige  as  the  text  u> 
a  sermon.  

IT  CONCENTRATESfTHE  LIGHT  of  all  ages  and  of  ail  coantrhrf 
on  the  text. 

IT  IS  WHOLLY  FREE  FROM  DENOMINATIONAL  BIAS. 
strictly  evantrclistic.  Says  Dr.  Alexander  Scott:  "It  exalts  tlie  Savior;  it  is  as 
invaluable  boon  to  hard- worked  clergymen.    Its  fulness  is  astonishing.*' 

IT  SUGGESTS  THOUSANDS  of  meaty  themes  for  sennons,  aiso 
a  world  of  illustrations. 

THE  INDEXES  are  very  full  and  valuable.  *'  Useful  on  aimost  any  sub 
ject  along  homiletic  lines,*'  as  an  eminent  critic  says. 

Prpsldent  J.  W.  Boaliford}  "The  Commentary  Is  full  of  nngsets  of  90M 
The  volutnes  do  more  than 


reveal  splendid  inaterlals 
for  sermuns.  They  itMpire 
the  preacher  to  independent 
thinking." 

The  enormous  num- 
ber of  250,000  copies  of 
these  volumes  have  been 
already  sold  by  us  to  the 
clergy  of  America.  Will 
you  add  this  lifetime 
treasure  to  the  library 
shelves  of  some  friend  at 
this  opportune  time?  Here 
's  a  priceless  giftl 


SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER 

Funk  ft  Wagnalls  Company,  44-eO  E.  S3d  St..  N  T. 
OenUemen:  I  accept  your  speda]  offer  of  Tax 

PBK  ACBSB'SCOMPLKTS*  HomUTIO  COMlf  KX  T  A  KT 

to  subscribers  for  the  Kxvisw  for  f48.S0  (carriairc 
prepaid),  regular  price  $90.  and  send  yon  ^  as  flrct 
payment  for  same.  I  agree  to  remit  the  halan<^  of 
Ibe  price  In  monthly  Investments  of  $S.  emeu  unUi 
settled  in  full.  It  Is  understood  that  you  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Name — — 


Dai6^ 


Addras- 


*lt  roar  frimd  haa  either  the  Hotailettc  Ccaaumtmrj  m 
the  Old  or  the  New  Teetament  akoe  wrta*  as  sad  w*  viU 
arrsBge  for  coppljing  the  volmnea  lacking. 


Punk  £f  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


A 


ITTlfi  THE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PERSON  TO  WHOM  YOU  WISH  THE  BOOK  SENT 


JOIN  THE 


For   the  Twelve-Volume    Work  "The 
Greatest  Sermon  Library  in  the  World  " 


HOLIDAY  CLUB 


prepay  carriage  charges. 
St  .00  a  month.    "* 


SAVE  $7. 
$1  A  MONTH 


We  now  make  an  extraordinary  holiday 

oflfer  of  this  18-volarae  library,  far  below 

the  usual  price,  and  on  unusually  easy 

terms.  The  ftreai  success  of  "  The  Ser- 
vnon  Bible'*  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  already  sold  160,000  copies  of  these  books  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  that  hundreds  of  purchasers  arc  constantly  writing  us  that  the  books  are  found  to  be  of  immense  usefulness 
in  their  work.  Unlike  many  other  works,  the  demand  continues  steadily.  Within  its  12  volumes  ''  The  Sermon  Bible  *^ 
presents  nearly  5,000  sermon  out-  _  .  —■**»-»*%-»■** m  «%■■  «  ■«  «  &■•»»»>«  *'"<»»  *"**  ™<*»*  than  24,000  ho«ii- 
ffetic  references,  including  hun-  SATISr  ACTION  uUARANTkkD  dreds  of  quotations  from  the  most 
eminent  American  and  British  pul-  pit  leaders.    The  regular  price  is 

S1B.0O.    To  the  members  of  a  Holiday  Rbvibw  Club  we  will  supply  it  at  a  saving  of  |7.00,  or  for  only  tll.OO,  and  wc  wiN 
)  charges.    We  send  the  complete  work  for  only  $1.00  down,  and  the  balance  can  be  paid  in  little  Hiims  of 
We  guarantee  satisfaction  and  will  refund  your  money  within  five  days  if  the  book  is  unsatisfaciory. 


^e  S£RMON  BIBLE 

SHE  aim  of  this  vast  work  is  to  present  the  choioest,  most  helpful,  and  most  comprehensive 
homiletic  literature  of  the  present  generation,  in  readily  accessible  form,  for  the  use  of  preach- 
ers, students,  and  all  other  religious  workers.  Its  twelve  volumes  contain  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  sermon  outlines  and  over  twenty-four  thousand  homiletic  references  bearing  upon  the 
entire  Scriptures  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  most 
useful  material  from  the  best  homiletic  authorities,  and  to  present  this  material  in  accurate  form. 
Xhat  these  aims  have  been  successfully  attained  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  entire  religious  press 
a.nd  the  many  thousands  of  users  of  this  work. 


Four  Vital  Features  of  'The  Sermon  Bible  ' 


I.  Under  each  text  a  full  outline  is  given  of  important 
sermons  by  eminent  preachers.  These  sermons  can  be 
found  elsewhere  only  in  periodical  manuscript  form,.and 
arc  hence  practically  inaccessible. 

n.  Under  each  text  are  also  given  full  outlines  of  ser- 
mons which  have  appeared  in  book  form,  but  are  not  well 
known  or  easily  obtained. 


III.  Under  each  text  will  be  also  found  references,  or 
brief  outlines,  of  sermons  which  have  appeared  in  well- 
known  works,  such  as  are  likely  to  be  in  the  preacher's 
library. 

IV.  Under  each  text  are  also  given  full  references  to 
theological  treaUses,  commentaries,  etc.,  where  any  help  is 
given  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 


Thus  the  preacher,  having  chosen  his  text,  has  only  to  refer  to  "  The  Sermon  Bible  "  to  find  some 
of  the  best  outlines  and  suggestions  on  it,  and  many  helpful  references  to  a\\  the  avaWab\e  helps. 

Join  the  Holiday  Club 


We  enable  every  member  of  the  Holiday  Club  to  secure 
the  work  at  the  lowest  possible  price  and  on  easy  terms. 
Send  OS  only  $1.00  with  the  coupon,  and  we  will  send  the 
set  and  then  send  us  fl.OO  for  ten  months.  Remember,  wc 
prepay  carriage. 

Funk  £f  Wa^nalls  Company,  Pubs., 

NEW  YORK 


,^. 


.  .^  >«voU  -mc  w  »  m«Ttv>»t  ol  V\v»  ?.vccWV  TloY\- 


IN  ADDITION  TO  YOUR  SIGNATURE  ON  THE  ORDER  BUNKS  BELOW.  STATE  ClEAfttY  IN 


PRICE  REDUCED  for  the  HOLIDAY 


or  th  ii  mon  11  men  tal  wnr  kc .    T)^  i? 
Rtr^^lv  price  of  ihi.-'  Kiit£ll"ii  KJl 

tltlO  f*  ^  and  a/  tlt*^  Ante  rlrati 

HtllUiin  flT  At).     All  tfii*  w  ^m  i,ti 


Nearly  50J  Otf 

SATISrACTJON   GUARANTEED 


T*i  hiitwlriHlii  nf  Kir  .    .   ;  ,     i 

ri)  ifKfFL  1)1 ,  It  •.•  h . « r^i  i<  n  r*  ¥■  Ti  s-^ 
Tuuf  .  r 


(her  Thr<^  Thou^dnil  Twa  HmMlrfd  fMn 
The    Reftylt    ©f    28    Vear* 


Spurgeoit's  Splendid  Masterpiece-**  The  Great  Literary  Work  of  My  life 

The  Treasury 
of  David 


tfatH  con  tx'  I  <  ui  lt#  im  tlti^ 


Ilia  «iitire  nutgi*  f>f  lltt^ruttir^,  &  wirint  tif  iionuletic  hititR  upon  «Jaieatm9'f  vnrvv  mmA  a  rKfimvo 
of  ivHt«n  « 1*1  III  eiw*H  vtTfi*' 

The  Many  Invaluable  Features  Include 


f,     An  ftrlslnul  lixpo«]llvu»f  Ike  Book 

41  f  P Ottilia  11. 

11.     A  <^«»1 1  i«c  11  u  It  of  11 1  u  Hi  THt  I  ve  Hi:t r«r«ii 

rrolii   iht-    WtboJr    B«»t;«f    ul     Etitrr* 

altiriv 

til.    A    ^rle«   iif   II  4>  til  1 1 4^  lit?   Itlniii  ii|M»ii 


IV, 

V. 


VI. 


A   LUI  »l  Wrflcm  ii|^nii  Cark  ptaJn 
All    Tibi|4^K    la    Hftrli    l€ilum«^.  eI^ 

or  Ki  li^rr^'tl  lf«, 
Ktld   Aid. 


I 


Fresh  Inspiration  from  the  Grandeur  and  Beauty  ef  the  Psaliru 


f  he  Work  of  a  Life  Time  Jf^,  Sji'i^i^'*"'  omi.iJrn.i 

inirk  ftf  Ilia  iir*'     J I  in.^rrSHilJtleiJ  uluirit^t  twenty  yi^nn  of  tv- 

hi^f»nfvt»r  bfi*i\  c-ttUiLlled  by  Aiiy  olhtT  l«iOk  In  thi?  Vrcsrld* 
It  U  the  cTtfAUsat  momiiBi-nt  Ut'  llje  clrcp  fchalArnhJlp  mmJ 
blgti  jibliitj  DfooB  af  the  in'or1ii>  {^i%ittti«.t  pd^chen). 


Reason  of  Us  Rarp  ^'alm* 

Pdw  thi>  Jt\  in^^  HplrlE  tjf  <  ^ 
of  Hfit  h.     With  a  tvornlrr 

whollj  hidJeu  jt-wd*  nr  (tit  I'-yjlJiii. 


Its  Mission  in  the  Home  or  Study 

Qmod  and  iittfjlfioff  u  the  PwlniH  art  to  tliB  ordliiwj  resdrr.  ihcre  It  mqch  ulL^ilflcanpi^  in  itiem  frtt  *rftifh  «i»  !i 

to  170  lKk>^  thr  turfac^.    Then  iii  ft  markiHl  ytDcltj  of  materUI  On  ftliirgi'  itatut>er  ttf  ibc  INmiImi 

Tln'  Uifonnnllnti  mm/iitv  fii>31aw«  c«rbUn  nite.     The  <ib>ect  of  thl«  grfni  wnrkl*  Ui  hriun  vrklv.- 

vtiTlntljr  nt iv  Mt;il  ^iri^hiibt  hifuriij^tjoa  anii  light  oa  «lt  ti>e  ]>4Jmftf  w^tlioiil  |uirtl«IHy  to  «iij  «l^^  ,      r 

*■  Th*  tport  win  jmfT-C^  Imm^nm  miuf  fu>/  <m!y  in  M*  fit^ttr:^  etnd  itam4r^  Ihit  4>  mgrf 
ChruUian  in  hi*  rwifUng  q/  the  Utalier."' -Jh^  Cvang^Ueil  CHitrchfflaii. 

Indorsed  in  the  Highest  Tenns 

■*lt  lA  tmn-pproadhed  n*  Ji  eommeatHry  *m  tbt  Ptoftlms." 

"*  Wt'  know  of  na  lKH>k  llte&  thi*.  nor  m  ^ooH,  U  1«  lit. 
tmUy  a  Ireature."— Tfc*  JVne  Torh  Tribun** 

''  Fttr  mltilHtets  du^irofiis  of  iDgifeMiQUfl  to  akrl  thvm  lG 
J  h(*  pn'[i4irntJoia  nf  Kirnunnis  tbf^  work  oiiifhl  lo  twr  fur  DiOfC 
VNlUAbk'  th^n  nnv  hottk  of  eo  eatltiil  BenTion  huljie.  '— i7b« 
ChHmtian  rnlanf  N^^w  York. 


the  rithwt  i1e^otlo»Ml  ^inctTj  t-vcr  gfri^n  *n,  nidBntoi 

'' Jim  Ik  A  7'rt^$Mniy  hi  ttfry  trttth<  ,  .  ,  "l\i  Uir  ^ 
m*n  bJ*  hnmy^'ttcil  bmt»  iJ[tddVrtJCt«i«»^b  utM  !•  ^i^ 
Kr^ lct%  [jt  flildUloQ  to lUl  llt£%1i| ai  foruLi^  ptmniiiMlitogii 
\*1ilnh    aft    hi?rf   UvtbtEnnJ   lit  fSMtilMtt   inwi    tal>f  i«»9^' 


Act  Promptly  or  X™'™^^ 


Tho  work  1i  t  pjutor**  juid 
■  '    '  botTiie  of 

....- [    itiirplra- 

YrtllMl  MiC^  ThiC  ^^'^'^  if  you  don't  want  to 
ItJU    U     1TH^5      I  ins     jnift,  thirt  t«re  tlolJdaj  b«r^ 

Rare  OBOortunUv  ^^^  '^"^  ^*=  '^^  ****  '«^* 

I  r/df  ttmi  1^  .Ye/  M^r  S,ilf  hjf  r>  in  f?r#Oi  Brilain.} 

FUMK  4  WAG  NAILS  COMPANY^  Pul»  .  Nm  Yurt 


SFECIAX.  HOLJDAir  OmiB  OOVTOM 
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A  GREAT  HOLroAY  OFFER 


mud  ia  thM*  fTi 
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S42.00 
1 15.00 


Parker^s 
People's  Bible 
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4»t^  B«  (or  Iho  ttbmry  *ir  rtwdy-    tol»«*ti^ 
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m^JOm  V<ilvMct  AiteMy  Sold  ID  AAneficnl 

i_i J  irxra  niniMlpriliiiiniitniliriliy  iirl  Hit  "t*T'^'r"-T^— 
.  I  ..i.ia4  SUA  MTttliir.  hw  takdnrwt  tl  In  hutidrrilj  iff  aIM- 

!h*ri^uSr»iUfet«r«mrbelttb»*'»»«  W»^  mtjulii*  v^^t 

Pralted  By  l^vtrr  D^n^m^ni^lk'n 

Now  Llixii|JK->  of  truth  vplU  ^flVulit  rHiil**»  111  <J**'*}  »?*^l»fi«f  Wit 
^^Thi"  iiiUiiHrt^iv  lir**Ui'»T  ifnihti^Sff  »*f  Hi*  fMai»*|iplP*«l!y*»it»WHli^ 

Stffid  No  Moiiay  Waw     Si^^if»€ll»fl^ 
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rUNK  6  WAGNALiJ*  fOMfANV.  riiU*,.  NRW  YOW^ 


A    DISTINCTIVE    AND    UNUSUAL    GIFT 

Grand  Pme  Full  Morocco  Edition 

OF  THE  PEERLESS  FUNK  6  WAGNALLS 

Standard   Dictionary 

Cyclopedia  and  Atlas  of  the  World 


Reserve  a 
Set  for  the 
Holtdajrs 


SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  EDITION 


No  Money 

to  be 

Paid  Nov 


BT  would  be  diflacnlt  to  imagine  a  more  appropriate  or  distinctive  holiday  gift  than  a 
set  of  this  great  work  in  the  Inxnrions  full-morocco  leather  binding.  The  magnifi- 
cent volumes  which  constituted  The  Standard  Dictionary  exhibit  at  the  St  Lotus 
Exposition,  and  which  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  (highest  award)  represented 
the  acme  of  the  printers'  and  bookbinders'  art.  The  edition  is  published  in  one  and  two- 
volume  forms.  Sign  and  mail  the  Request  Blank  before  December  9  in  order  to  gruarantee 
delivery  of  work  before  Christmas  Day.  The  Dictionary  will  be  forwarded  to  you  without 
any  advance  payment,  carriage  charges  prepaid.  Keep  it  for  five  days'  examination,  theji 
if  you  find  it  in  every  way  satisfactory,  remit  |2.00  as  a  first  payment  and  the  balance  in 
sums  of  $3.00  per  month. 

STATISTICS    OF    ITS    SUPERIORITY 


5,000  ILLUSTRATIONS 
APPENDIX  OF  50,000  ENTRIES 
CYCLOPEDIA  OF  30,000  ENTRIES 
96  PAGES  OF  COLORED  MAPS 
COST  OVER  $1,100,000 


317,000  VOCABULARY  TERMS 
257  EDITORS  AND  SPECIALISTS 
533  READERS  FOR  QUOTATIONS 
125,000  SYNONYMS  AND  ANTONYMS 
24  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATES 


Only  Dictionary  That  Records  the  Entire  En^ish  Langus^ 

as  it  is  TO-DAY 

state  ConMHiM9ioner  of  BdueatioH,  New  York,  Hon.  A.  8.  Dbaper,  LL.D.,  May  19,  1906,  sajs;  "The  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  is  a  great  work,  well  worthy  of  uniyersal  recognition." 

The  New  York  Herald :  ''  It  is  a  triiunph  in  the  art  of  pabllcation.  ...  It  is  the  moet  satisfactory  and  moet 
complete  dictionary  yet  printed." 

Oxford  Univeraity  (England),  Profbssor  A.  H.  Satcb,  LL.D.,  the  eminent  philoloigiBt,  8aygM*The  StaJidird 
Dictionary  is  truly  magniftcent,  and  worthy  of  the  great  continent  which  lias  produced  it  It  u  more  tittn  complete.  .  .  . 
It  is  certain  to  supersede  all  other  existing  dictionaries  of  the  English  language." 

more  distinctively  tiie  work  of  specialists  in  all  deps^rtments  than  any  other  dictioiiaxjr, 

the  most  convenient  dictionary  to  consult. 

the  best  ^uide  to  the  correct  use  of  words. 

accepted  as  standard  authority  by  the  press  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

standard  authority  in  courts  of  law. 

standard  authority  in  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

standard  attthority  in  the  departments 

of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Reqnest  Blank— cut  out,  sign  and  mail  nt  oDce. 

Governments, 
standard  authority  in  business, 
standard  authority  in  the  home. 
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Funk  &  WagnaJls  Company 

44^  Cast  Twenty-third  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Funk  A  "WBgiaUa  Oompvir,  4A-«0  East  S3d  St.,  N«w  York: 

PkiMPe  rBMnre forme  aobpy  ci  Uie  Oraad  Prize  Foil  Horocm 
Edition  of  The  Standard  DlotUmary.CrclopedlmMtd  Atlas  of  tk« 

World,    in Volom*        bound   in    foil    moroe«« 

lettUier,  price  $> You  are  to  aend  me  ^  work.,  car- 


riage eiiargea  prepaid,  when  it  is  read/,  not  before  DecieiDb*^  •■ 
I  majr  keep  it  five  dajrs  for  ezaminatimi;  if  aa^f^aetorj,  I  a^n* 
to  send  $t.00  aa  a  finit  payment,  the  balance  in  regular  nxmchlf 
instalmeotiof  fS.OOeacfa.  If  nnaattefaotor/,  I  am  to  rKvm  th> 
work  to  joQ,  diArgeB  collect. 

J^ame 

AddreM 


Dau.. 


Cttv. 


FUl  in  wUh  style  and  price  dettred.    £^7uite  rolume 
co8$9  $80.00;  hpthDolwne,  $34.00.  A 


AN  UJ^TATtALLELEI}  OFFETR! 


The  Blue  Book  «»ff  Missions 


Holding  the 

The  Missionary  Review 


$4.50 


FOB 


$2.50 


The  attention  of  evwy  reader  of  this  Eerier  fc  calkd  to  this  re""^- 
able  offer  which  is  sore  to  aj  peal  to  erery  preaeieT  and  reh^oua  worker. 


We  offer  two  of  o*r 
recent  ADd  most  bripfel 
and  practical  re^s^o^ 
books  togetbcr  vith  a 
new  eahacrtptioa  for 
ThdUiaakmarf  JUriew 
daring  the  enaiiiig  rc< 
for  onlj  about  half  the 
regalar  price  of  the  three 
pablications.  This  ia  a 
rare  chance,  and  we  are 
confident  that  it  wia  be 
qiiickl  J  accepted  hj  cmr 
readers. 


-Tbe  Blae  Book  of 
11i<MMni»  f  or  ISKfi.  ^'prioe* 
f:  <#..  tft:  '^  Uoldibi;  the 
Ilv;*H»- "  ptvx,  f1  XMi-  net, 
u-'jC  yf*  ii#-tr  milmarip' 
t>r-  f 'jr  r**  Mi*skmar0 
^f^i^wr  <f  tkt  WuHiL, 
m"-'«ir  prtoe«  $*'•'"* 
%^::^  wtjfih  '/f  publlea* 
tif/o*  f'^  «/«!/  ft.fiO. 
K»^  ««  ihe  i:*Mptm  Uy 
cuy,  uiA  ni^M  r««w|pi 
we  wiJJ  M»d  you  w* 
t«</  If^'Aft,  and  ctjUff 
f'/uf  fi«iiM;  oo  the  (wib' 
^^rij/ti'^Ki    IJM    <if    7'A* 


Blue  Book  of  Missions ;  HOLDiNG  THE  ROPES 


HENRY  OTIS  DWIGHT,  LLO. 

Anup-loKiatehMidyooDipendiiimorthee-KBt^ 
facta  of  the  world*  important  mi-iooa,  de«gnad 
to  provide  worker,  ml  home  ai>d  «br«d  with 
neceeaary  and  useful  infonmOioD.  Thefactatha* 
you  wish  to  know  are  prorided  in  compart  form 
and  made  acce«ible  b  J  a  compkie  index- 

••  It  ia  the  sort  of  book  that  those  who  bare  wapk«  to 
.««S^«S  oTwrtte  about  miwioiM  wiiL  ••  «^*  »•  ^ 

man,  New  York. 

I2B0,  Cloth,  240  Pm«^    $1.00,  let 


BedMif  for  Worktri  at  Horn 
By  BEIXE  U.  BRAIN 

A  ToIuriMr  of  iPTf^^l  pUtm  ami  atiKKMiilrmii  fof 
stimoiauns  fridjiri/luai  Uii09rmi  awl  i]lr<«'tlng  the 
#^r.nij»  of  mi)iM//fiary  u»t'Uiiiim  Umard  ih«  rm^nt 
effectjire  work, 

p.i*3t,  «  mM.  .«j  i^  i  \inv  h  pfii/  t»«M-  tti  working  for  iiiliwlonii. 
II  A  r-.r^^-^Ui*-.  wutunimuuu.  "nt»  Ui.,  ^ni  up  U»  iUu«.  I  do 
!•/?  iti,o*  '/f  iui>u,)i,ir  1"  l/ri"t  iio|,fo»ii|ilntf  It  In  hnlhruj. 
****•  V^  ^''''?  "^  i^-ii'-ral  work.-Mi  for  Om  tnlMtonary 
'ft''"^        tr*/"  '<»w^^»»«^#<*»»«»lriiiaii  New  York  City 

1 2«o,  Cloth,  235  Ptgoo.    1 1 .00,  not 


THE  MISSIONARY  REVIEW  OF  THE  WORLO 

Special 


ACCEPTANCE  BL*WK 


A  missionary  tour  of  the  world  every  month  for  25  cents, 
guides  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  The  Islands  of  the  Sea. 

So«e  Featires  Proaioed  for  1906 

A  Mlaalonary  Review  of  the  Tear  1806.    Bj  Hexbt  O. 

DwioHT,  LL.D. 
Ten  Ycara'  Progrets  In  Foreign  Mlwionf.    Bj  Robbbt  E. 

Spsbb. 
The  MlBeionary  Inatmctkm  of  the  Toocg.    (Series.)    By 

William  Byboh  Fobbckh,  Ph.D. 
Sidelights  on  Minions  in  Africa.   By  Leading  Antborities. 
Great  Home  Missionary  Problems  and  Fields  in  America. 

By  Various  Authors. 
Illastrations.    Maps.    Book  Reviews.    Missionary  News. 

Best  Articles  from  Other  Magazines. 

Fnnk  ^  Wacnall*  Company,  Fobs.,  New  York 


r  fm  The  Mittionnrv  ftr%4*». 
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THE  FIRST  STEP 
toward  self-respect 
is  a  visit 
to  the 
Bathtub. 


FOR.  THE 

TOILET 

AND 

VBATH. 


YOU  CANT 
healthy, 
pretty  or 
good, 
jrou 
cle 


Its 

COST  IS 
a  trifle,  but 
its  use  is  a 
FINE  HABIT. 


S?<^ 


PURE 
ARTICLE 
free  from  alii 
Animal  Fats. 
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A.N  UJVTA.'RALLELET)  OFFE'R! 

The  Blue  Book  off  Missions    )    ^A  ^A 

(for  1 905)  I      H^^"  ^^  ^^ 

Holding  tlie  Ropes  ;         for 

Tlie  IMissionary  Review  I    $0  ^H 

(for  one  year)  '      ^1  fc  ■  W  w 

The  attention  of  every  reader  of  this  Review  is  called  to  this  remark- 
able offer  which  is  sure  to  appeal  to  every  preacher  and  religious  worker. 


We  offer  two  of  our 
recent  and  most  helpful 
and  practical  religions 
books  t(^thcr  with  a 
new  sabscription  for 
Th$  Missionary  HevUw 
daring  the  ensuing  year, 
for  only  about  half  the 
regular  price  of  the  three 
publications.  This  is  a 
rare  chance,  and  we  are 
confident  that  it  will  be 
quickly  accepted  by  our 
readers. 


"The  Blue  Book  of 
Missions  for  1906/ 'price, 
$1.00,  net;  "Holding the 
Ropes,"  price,  $1.00,  net, 
and  one  new  subscrip- 
tion for  Ths  Missionary 
Review  qf  the  Worlds 
regular  price,  $S.60« 
$4.50  worth  of  publlca* 
tions  for  only  $8.60. 
Send  us  the  coupon  to- 
day, and  upon  receipt 
we  will  send  you  the 
two  books,  and  enter 
your  name  on  the  sub- 
scription list  of  Ths 
Missionary  Review. 


Blue  Book  of  Missions 

BDITBD  BT 

HENRY  OTIS  DWiGHT,  LL.D. 

Secretary  of  tht  Burtau  of  iHasUms. 

An  up-to-date  bandy  compendium  of  the  essential 
facts  of  the  world^s  important  missions,  designed 
to  provide  workers  at  home  and  abroad  with 
necessary  and  useful  information.  The  facts  that 
you  wish  to  know  are  provided  in  compact  form 
and  made  accessible  by  a  complete  index. 

**  It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  those  who  have  occasion  to 
speak,  read,  or  write  about  missions  will,  as  soon  as  they 
see  it,  feel  they  have  always  needed.*'— Tfce  Chureh- 
9nan,  New  York. 

1 2mo,  Cloth,  240  Pages.    $  1 .00,  net 


HOLDING  THE  ROPES 

MiMlonary  INethods  for  Workers  at  Home 
By  BELLE  IN.  BRAIN 

Author  qf  "  Fusl  for  Missionary  Fires,**  "  Fifty  Missiomary 
Programti. '  etc.,  etc. 

A  volume  of  practical  plans  and  suggestions  for 

stimulatmg  individual  interest  and  directing  the 

efforts  of  missionary  societies  toward  the  most 

effective  work. 

'' '  Holding  the  Ropes '  is  just  what  the  clever  title  im- 
plies, a  manual  of  church  practise  in  working  for  missions. 
It  is  snggeotive,  stimulating,  concise,  and  up-to-date.  J  do 
not  know  of  anything  in  print  approaching  it  in  helpful- 
ness to  pastors  or  general  workers  for  the  missionary 
cause.''— If.  X.  Afnerman,  Chairman  New  York  Ci^ 
Christian  Endeavor  Union. 

1 2ino,  Cloth,  235  Pages.    $  1 .00,  net 


THE  MISSIONARY  REVIEW  OF  THE  WORLD 

A  missionary  tour  of  the  world  every  month  for  25  cents.    Special 
guides  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  The  Islands  of  the  Sea. 


Some  Features  Promised  for  1 906 

A  Missionary  Review  of  the  Tear  1905.    By  Hekbt  O. 

DwioHT,  LL.D. 
Ten  Tears'  Progress  in  Foreign  Missions.    By  Robert  E. 

Spbbel 
The  Missionary  Instruction  of  the  Toung.    (Series.)    By 

William  Btbon  Forbush,  Ph.D. 
Sidelights  on  Missions  in  Africa.   By  Leading  Authorities. 
Great  Home  Missionary  Problems  and  Fields  in  America. 

By  Various  Authors, 
ninstrations.    Mops.    Boole  Reviews.    Missionary  News. 
I  froi       '      "^ 


Best  Articles  from  Other  Magazines. 
Fnnk  Sc  Wavnalls  Companyt  Pabs.< 


New  York 


ACCEPTANCE  BLANK 
Fume  A  Waonallb  Coxpakt.  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Oentlemen  .-—I  accept  vonr  spoci*!  otter  of  "  The  Blae  Book  of 
Mlmioiu,"  "  Holdinir  the  Kopes,^'  and  •  new  subecription  for  The 
Miwionary  Review  of  the  World,  reipiUr  orice,  $4.fiO  for  $8.60 
to  Rkvikw  re«drn.  Eocloeed  please  find  f2JM)  upon  reoeipt  of 
which  you  will  send  me  the  two  books  and  enter  the  name  of  the 
new     Wriber  for  The  Mtstionary  Review. 


jfame.. 


AddrcM., 


Dat^ 


THOSE  WHO  USE  HAND  SAPOLIO 
need  no  cosmetics— nature,  relieved,  docs  its 
own  perfect  work.  Other  soaps  chemically 
dissolve  the  dirt— HAND  SAPOLIO  removes 
it.  Other  soaps  either  gloss  over  the  pores, 
or  by  excess  of  alkali  absorb  the  healthful 
secretions  which  they  contain* 


THE  PERFECT  PURITY  OF  HAND 
SAPOLIO  makes  it  a  very  desirable  toilet 
article;  it  contains  no  animal  fats,  but  is 
made  from  the  most  healthful  of  the  vege- 
table  oils*  It  is  truly  the  "Dainty  Woman's 
Friend/'    Its  use  is  a  fine  habit* 
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■^ 


